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"In  Northampton 
County,  where  I 
spent  my  childhood, 
peanuts  were  the 
money  crop,  and 
it  was  a  rare  field 
that  wasnt  dotted 
with  picturesque 
brown  stacks  of 
drying  goobers.'' 


At  50  miles  an  hour,  rural  North  Carolina  glides  past  at  a  leisurely  rate.  The  landscape  in  winter 
seems  more  spacious  than  at  any  other  time  of  year,  but  that  may  be  an  illusion  aided  by  clear 
sky,  pale  sun,  bare  trees  and  close -cropped  fields.  Only  the  unimaginative  would  call  it  drab.  The 
colors,  though  muted,  are  distinct  and  tasteful — crests  of  rolling  fields  as  golden  as  loaves  of  bread, 
distant  lines  of  woods  as  brown  as  owls,  roadbanks  gone  to  seed  and  awash  in  lavender.  There  are 
no  jarring  transitions,  merely  patterns  of  subtle  shades.  Winter  is  no  exuberant  tart  dressed  to 
shock,  but  a  dignified  elderly  gentleman  with  an  expensive  tailor. 

I  find  something  supremely  peaceful  in  this  sere,  stripped-down  season — a  sense  of  repose, 
of  patient  waiting — and  I  almost  always  drive  more  slowly  than  usual  to  savor  it.  It  begins  as  the 
trees  are  losing  their  autumnal  glow,  succeeded  by  the  lingering  blaze  of  pumpkins  and  the  unnat- 
ural green  of  collards  alongside  snowy  cotton  fields.  But  Nature's  winter  clothing  doesn't  really 
come  out  of  the  mothballs  until  well  after  Thanksgiving.  Still,  I  look  in  vain  for  what  were  once 
the  signatures  of  this  season — corn  shocks  and  peanut  stacks. 

Both  of  these  enduring  symbols  of  our  agricultural  past  have  been  gone  for  many  years.  Fully 
half  the  old  sporting  calendars  I've  seen  show  a  brace  of  English  setters  pointing  ringneck  pheas- 
ants or  bobwhites  in  a  field  of  handsome  corn  shocks  (stalks  stacked  upright  like  a  teepee  so  that 
the  ears  and  fodder  will  dry).  Never  mind  that  fields  of  corn  shocks  aren't  necessarily  prime 
upland  bird  habitat — they  have  the  right  look. 

Many  fields  today  are  dotted  with  hay  bales  that  lend  some  nostalgic  relief,  but  I  can't  help 
thinking  that  the  rolled  bales  resemble  giant  caterpillar  droppings.  Indeed,  most  artists  would  as 
soon  pose  a  classy  dog  against  a  pile  of  abandoned  kitchen  appliances  as  a  miserable  bale  of  hay. 

It's  those  peanut  stacks,  however,  that  I  miss  most.  In  Northampton  County,  where  I  spent  my 
childhood,  peanuts  were  the  money  crop,  and  it  was  a  rare  field  that  wasn't  dotted  with  pictur- 
esque brown  stacks  of  drying  goobers.  Many  of  those  stacks  around  my  grandmother's  home  near 
Woodland  were  substantially  reduced  during  the  rabbit  season  because  Ed  Lassiter  and  I  seldom 
passed  one  without  dragging  off  an  armload  of  vines  loaded  with  peanuts.  We'd  stuff  them,  vines 
and  all,  in  our  pockets  and  munch  on  the  raw  peanuts  while  we  waited  for  Ed's  beagles  to  deliver 
the  bunny  of  the  moment  within  range  of  our  shotguns.  Rabbits  are  reluctant  to  leave  their  home 
range  and  generally  run  in  a  wide  circle  in  front  of  the  dogs  until  they  wind  up  close  to  the  spot 
where  they  were  initially  jumped. 

That  scenario  normally  left  us  with  a  wait  of  30  minutes  or  so,  and  you  would  be  amazed  how 
many  peanuts  a  starving  12-year-old  kid — not  to  mention  a  65-year-old  man — can  consume  in  the 
interim.  We  didn't  actually  flush  many  rabbits  in  the  open  peanut  fields,  but  rather  in  hedgerows, 
woodlots  and  thick  cover  around  abandoned  homesteads.  Even  so,  I  have  one  vivid  memory  of  a 
rabbit  loping  unhurriedly  and  without  apparent  alarm  between  the  stacks,  while  Ed's  beagles  snuf- 
fled and  whooped  50  yards  behind.  Every  time  I  thought  I  might  have  a  shot,  that  bunny  ducked 
behind  a  stack,  until  it  reached  the  edge  of  the  field  and  took  refuge  under  a  sagging  porch.  Suf- 
fice it  to  say,  we  usually  ate  far  more  peanuts  than  rabbits. 

As  much  as  I  liked  our  peanut -fueled  hunts,  I  think  I  enjoyed  the  harvest  even  more.  Once  the 
peanuts  had  dried  sufficiently,  the  whole  community  embraced  a  celebration  as  social  as  hog  killing. 
A  tractor  would  pull  the  massive  wooden  thresher  into  the  field.  Then  mules  hitched  to  two-wheeled 
carts  would  retrieve  the  stacks.  Workers  would  loop  a  chain  around  the  wooden  crosspiece  at  the  top 
of  the  post  in  each  stack  and  yank  the  whole  stack  off  the  ground.  A  cart  could  carry  two  stacks,  one 
on  each  side.  The  stacks  would  be  brought  to  the  thresher,  and  the  dried  vines  loaded  with  peanuts 
would  go  into  one  end  of  the  machine  (powered  by  a  belt  connecting  the  tractor  and  thresher). 

The  chaff  would  fly  out  the  top  in  a  blinding  cloud  of  dust,  and  the  peanuts  would  roll  down  a 
chute  on  the  side  into  burlap  sacks.  What  never  failed  to  amaze  me  was  the  incredible  number  of 
mice  that  also  came  down  that  chute,  apparently  unharmed  by  the  process. 

Nostalgia  has  been  described  as  the  rust  of  memory,  so  it's  likely  that  peanut  threshing  was 
harder  work  than  I  recall.  Even  so,  I'd  love  to  be  part  of  it  once  more,  especially  if  my  only  task 
was  to  separate  mice  from  nuts. 
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Foot-and-mouth  disease  can  doom  entire  herds  of  livestock, 
but  little  is  known  about  infected  wildlife. 
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I     JH  rgentina's  cattle-grazing  Pampas  region  teemed  with  exotic 

game:  pumas,  mountain  goats,  red  deer  with  massive  antlers. 
The  hunter  stalked  all  day  and  shot  ducks  at  twilight. 

Now  he  is  back  home  in  North  Carolina.  In  his  hog  houses,  the  air  feels 
dank  and  cool.  Expelled  with  each  visible  breath  are  tiny  viruses  that 
lodged  in  his  throat  and  nose  days  ago,  back  in  Argentina.  The  human  body 
lacks  what  the  microinvaders  need  to  reproduce.  They  disperse  like  mist 
from  a  spray  bottle,  wafting  among  1,500  snorting,  grunting  pigs. 

Five  days  later,  the  first  animals  become  febrile  and  lethargic.  Some 
drool  uncontrollably.  In  another  day,  the  sick  pigs  are  lame  from  blisters 
between  their  hooves.  Lesions  on  their  tongues  and  teats  make  eating 
and  nursing  painful.  More  and  more  of  the  herd  are  coming  down  with  it, 
the  farmer  tells  his  veterinarian.  And  what  about  that  truckload  of  feeder 
pigs  he  shipped  to  a  feedlot  the  other  day? 


State  agriculture  officials 
take  seriously  the  threat 
of  a  foreign  animal  dis- 
ease such  as  foot-and- 
mouth,  as  indicated  by 
the  sign  (above)  greet- 
ing State  Fair  visitors 
this  past  fall. 
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That's  one  of  countless  scenarios  for  the  reintro- 
duction  of  foot-and-mouth  disease  to  the  United  States. 
Others  are  possible — from  tainted  meat  imports  to  bio- 
terrorism.  But  an  unwitting  traveler  arriving  from  a 
nation  that  has  experienced  a  recent  outbreak  is  what 
most  worries  agriculture  and  animal-disease  officials. 

"All  it  takes  is  someone  going  to  Britian  to  play 
golf,"  said  David  Marshall,  North  Carolina's  state 
veterinarian.  "They  walk  through  the  foot  baths  at 
the  airport,  but  their  golf  shoes  might  be  in  their 
suitcase  and  they've  forgotten  about  them." 

Extremely  hardy,  the  foot-and-mouth  disease 
virus  can  live  up  to  14  days  on  shoes  and  clothing,  48 
hours  on  vehicle  tires,  20  weeks  in  hay  and  up  to  six 
months  in  meat.  The  virus  can  lodge  in  the  human 
throat  14  to  21  days,  although  it  is  no  threat  to  humans. 

Nor  is  the  disease  a  dire  threat  to  the  cloven-hooved 
animals  that  are  susceptible.  Most  pigs,  cattle,  sheep 
and  goats  that  contract  the  disease  would  recover, 
although  they  would  be  severely  debilitated.  Afflicted 
livestock  are  not  allowed  to  recover,  however.  Consid- 
ering the  sheer  virulence  of  the  pathogen,  how  easily 
it  spreads  from  animal  to  animal  and  herd  to  herd,  a 
diagnosis  of  foot-and-mouth  disease  is  a  death  sen- 
tence— for  both  the  infected  animal  and  the  rest  of 
the  herd.  And  just  to  play  it  safe,  agriculture  officials 
will  exterminate  herds  that  a  disease  carrier  might  have 
contacted,  even  if  incidentally. 

"We're  going  to  do  everything  we  can  to  make  sure 
that  the  virus  does  not  make  it  to  the  next  farm,"  said 
Marshall,  who  as  state  veterinarian  received  unprece- 
dented emergency  powers  from  the  General  Assembly 
last  spring.  In  the  event  of  an  exotic  animal  disease,  he 
can  order  the  immediate  slaughter  and  disposal  of  sus- 
pect animals,  as  well  as  search  farms  and  vehicles  with- 
out a  warrant.  An  outbreak  could  also  curtail  freedom 
of  movement  and  suspend  hunting  and  fishing  seasons. 

Governments  take  the  threat  so  seriously  because 
devastation  would  not  be  confined  to  the  agricultural 
sector  of  the  economy,  nor  just  to  North  Carolina.  More 
than  20,000  head  of  livestock  are  trucked  out  of  the 
state  each  day.  Even  if  an  outbreak  here  were  contained 
quickly,  it  would  ripple  throughout  the  national  econ- 
omy. The  United  States  would  lose  its  certification  as 
free  of  foot-and-mouth  disease,  costing  more  than  $3 
billion  in  meat  exports.  Just  in  North  Carolina,  live- 
stock producers  would  suffer  an  estimated  $1.4  billion 
in  losses.  Other  industries  would  feel  the  blow — from 
grain  growers  to  Wall  Street,  where  agricultural  com- 
modities are  traded. 

State  and  federal  agricultural  agencies  plan  for  just 
such  an  emergency.  The  United  Kingdom's  epidemic 
last  year  pumped  some  urgency  into  planning,  as  did 
the  Sept.  1 1  terrorist  assaults.  "We  would  be  less  than 
prudent  if  we  felt  we  could  not  contract  some  foreign 
animal  disease  in  this  country  in  the  next  three  years — 
not  necessarily  in  North  Carolina,  and  not  neces- 
sarily foot-and-mouth,"  Marshall  said. 


The  problem  in  planning,  however,  is 
the  unknown.  And  for  foot-and-mouth 
disease,  a  huge  unknown  is  wildlife. 
"Wildlife  is  the  wild  card  in  the  whole 
game,"  Marshall  said. 

■  The  deer  eat  apples  right  off  the  trees 

Then  they  eat  the  limbs  themselves.  The 
Yadkin  Valley  farmer  has  seen  them  stand 
on  hind  legs  to  reach  the  tender  shoots. 
Nothing  seems  to  discourage  the  deer  for 
long — not  dogs,  noises,  even  shooting 
the  rascals.  Now  he 's  trying  a  bait-and- 
switch.  Each  day  he  dumps  the  feed  his 
cows  didn 't  eat  just  outside  the  pasture 
and  away  from  the  orchard.  So  far,  the 
deer  have  left  the  apple  trees  alone.  He  'II 
just  have  to  wait  and  see  what  happens. 

One  of  the  last  American  episodes  of 
foot-and-mouth  disease  occurred  among 
wildlife.  In  1924  the  mule  deer  of  Stanislaus 
National  Forest  in  California  became 
infected.  To  eradicate  the  disease,  veteri- 
narians and  forest  rangers  killed  22,000  mule  deer. 
About  2,000  had  telltale  vesicles  between  their  hooves 

Feral  swine  and  buffalo  are  also  known  to  be  sus- 
ceptible to  foot-and-mouth  disease.  Little  else  about 
its  effects  on  wildlife  is  certain.  A  1974  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  study  showed  that  white-tailed 
deer  can  get  the  disease  from  domestic  animals — 
cows,  which  are  fellow  ruminants.  Infected  deer  can 
spread  foot-and-mouth  among  themselves  and  back 
to  uninfected  cattle.  And  deer  that  recover  can  carry 
the  virus  up  to  11  weeks. 

Lack  of  additional  research  leaves  nagging  ques- 
tions: Could  the  disease  become  endemic  in  deer,  or 
would  it  merely  cycle  through  a  local  population? 
And  how  readily  would  deer  infect  other  animals, 
such  as  North  Carolina's  hogs? 


Last  year's  epidemic  of 
foot-and-mouth  disease 
in  the  United  Kingdom 
forced  the  culling  of  3.9 
million  livestock,  includ- 
ing cattle  in  Northern 
Ireland  (top).  The  virus 
can  also  spread  to  wild- 
life, such  as  deer,  ren- 
dering many  control 
methods  useless. 
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Jimmy  Tickel,  a  state  field  veterinarian  based  in 
Roanoke  Rapids,  believes  modern  livestock  farming 
is  both  a  curse  and  a  blessing  when  it  comes  to  foot- 
and-mouth  disease.  "Controlling  infectious  disease 
is  the  backbone  of  raising  livestock,"  Tickel  said. 
"They've  done  a  good  job  of  keeping  it  out."  But 
with  a  contagion  as  persistent  as  foot-and-mouth, 
a  single  lapse  in  biosecurity  is  all  it  takes  to  wipe 
out  a  multibillion-dollar  industry. 

The  life  stages  of  market  swine  are  one  problem. 
Instead  of  being  raised  on  one  farm,  birth  to  slaughter, 
they  are  trucked  to  a  series  of  specialized  facilities, 
where  animals  from  several  operations  routinely  rub 
noses.  The  foot-and-mouth  virus  is  so  virulent,  physical 
contact  is  not  necessary  for  transmission.  Worse,  pigs 
are  considered  a  foot-and-mouth  "amplifier,"  exhal- 
ing 3,000  times  as  many  aerosolized  viruses  as  other 
infected  species.  Density  is  also  a  problem.  A  6-mile 
circle  in  rural  Duplin  County,  for  example,  contains 
130  farms  with  436,693  head  of  swine,  a  state  computer 
map  reveals.  In  the  same  circle,  the  human  population 
is  6,238,  or  one  person  for  every  70  pigs. 


Eastern  North  Carolina  is  also  where  feral  swine 
root  through  swampy  bottomlands,  and  where  some 
of  the  state's  highest  concentrations  of  deer  are  found 
"Any  time  you  have  an  intersection  of  a  wildlife  popu 
lation  with  a  domestic  population,  you've  got  to  be 
concerned  about  diseases  moving  both  ways,"  said 
Tom  McGinn,  the  assistant  state  veterinarian,  who 
plans  for  a  disease  outbreak.  "Diseases  don't  know 
the  boundary  between  wildlife  and  domestic." 

There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  about  that.  Great 
Britain,  for  example,  completely  ignored  deer  as  pos- 
sible vectors  of  disease.  Jay  Donecker,  a  Reidsville 
veterinarian,  volunteered  for  a  month  in  England  lasi 
summer,  at  the  height  of  the  British  epidemic.  More 
than  once,  Donecker  saw  deer  jump  fences  in  and  ou 
of  hot  zones.  "I  asked  'shouldn't  we  do  something,'" 
he  recalled.  "They  said,  'The  conventional  opinion  is 
deer  are  not  a  factor.  We  don't  worry  about  them.' 

British  officials  are  not  alone.  The  USDA  considers 
foot-and-mouth  disease  "self-limiting  in  wildlife  in 
the  long  term,"  according  to  Alfonso  Torres,  deputy 
administrator  for  veterinary  services.  Infected  animal: 
either  die  out  or  develop  immunity. 

Joe  Corn  of  the  Southeastern  Cooperative 
Wildlife  Disease  Study,  which  assists  13  states  with 
wildlife  diseases,  said  the  available  evidence  "indicate 
to  us  that  in  the  long  term,  the  disease  wouL 
not  become  endemic  in  wildlife  populations 
"That  does  not  mean,  though,  that  wildlife 
would  not  become  infected  and  spread  the 
virus  through  space  and  time,"  Corn  added. 
"We  think  in  the  long  term,  it  would  burn  itself  out. 
But  is  that  a  matter  of  months  or  a  matter  of  years?" 

Others  aren't  so  sure.  Peter  Cowen,  an  assistant 
professor  of  epidemiology  at  N.C.  State  University's 
veterinary  school,  cautioned  against  underestimating 
the  foot-and-mouth  virus,  which  can  ride  winds  up 
to  40  miles.  "Its  ability  to  spread  is  almost  unrivaled 
among  animal  viruses,"  Cowen  said. 

■  At  the  roadblocks,  state  troopers  detour  most 

traffic.  Livestock-bearing  trucks  are  ordered  back 
where  they  came  from.  Residents  allowed  inside  the 
6-mile  control  zone  must  drive  through  an  open-sidec 
carport.  Nozzles  douse  each  vehicle,  even  the  under 
carriage,  with  a  mild  solution  of  acetic  acid — vinegar 
The  deserted  highway  is  eerily  still  until  the  edge 
of  the  hot  zone,  2  miles  from  the  infection  point. 
National  Guard  troops  stop  all  traffic.  Anyone  with 
business  inside  must  shower.  The  water  is  a  tangy- 
smelling  solution  of  citric  acid.  Clothes  and  shoes 
are  zipped  into  a  plastic  bag,  to  be  either  bleached 
or  burned.  Anyone  working  in  the  hot  zone  wears 
only  a  white  biocontainment  suit — no  underwear. 

Ground  zero  is  a  farm  with  hogs,  cows  and  a  few 
goats  kept  as  pets.  Inside  the  farmhouse,  veterinari- 
ans pore  over  paper  and  computer  records,  tracing 
recent  arrivals  and  departures.  Decontamination 
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crews  scrub  buildings  and  equipment.  Feed,  hay  and 
frozen  semen  are  piled  for  incineration.  Poisons  go 
down  for  the  rats,  mice  and  insects,  which  can  carry 
the  virus  on  their  bodies. 

Beyond  the  pasture,  depopulation  is  under  way.  A 
white-suited  indemnifier  notes  a  cow's  size  and  condi- 
tion. A  captive-bolt  gun  goes  against  its  head.  The 
thud  is  oddly  soft.  A  bulldozer  lifts  the  carcass.  Drag- 
ging it  could  leave  traces  on  the  soil,  where  the  path- 
ogen can  live  up  to  90  days. 

By  the  hog  houses,  the  swine  are  prodded  up  a 
chute  into  a  converted  grain  trailer.  The  door  seals. 
Carbon  monoxide  gas  is  pumped  inside.  A  hundred 
yards  away,  a  front-end  loader  gouges  holes  of  42 
cubic  feet — sufficient  for  one  cow  or  five  hogs. 

If  that  sounds  like  a  nightmare  scenario,  it  almost  is. 
"In  planning  for  a  foreign  animal  disease  outbreak,  we 
were  able  to  utilize  the  same  techniques  as  for  a  weapon 
of  mass  destruction,"  said  Eric  Tolbert,  director  of  the 
state  Division  of  Emergency  Management. 

Emergency  planners  also  have  a  head  start  from 
the  recent  outbreaks  across  the  world.  But  that's 
a  dual-edged  sword,  with  more  outbreaks  equaling 
more  opportunities  to  spread  here.  "The  world  has 
become  much  smaller,"  said  Marshall,  the  state  veteri- 
narian. "We  truly  are  living  in  a  global  village,  not  a 
series  of  isolated  countries  with  very  little  interaction." 


North  Carolina  has  never  experienced  an  outbreak 
of  foot-and-mouth  disease,  according  to  N.C.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  records  dating  to  the  19th  cen- 
tury. Even  a  USDA  history  of  outbreaks  omits  North 
Carolina.  The  last  domestic  case  was  among  California 
cattle  in  1929.  The  North  American  continent  has 
been  free  of  the  disease  since  the  1950s,  when  Canada 
( 1952)  and  Mexico  ( 1958)  eradicated  their  last  traces. 

Elsewhere,  it  is  rampant — Asia,  South  America, 
Africa,  the  Middle  East  and  the  nations  of  the  former 
Soviet  Union,  including  Russia.  And  it  is  spreading 
to  the  industrialized  world.  Taiwan,  where  intensive 
hog  farming  is  much  like  North  Carolina's,  battled  an 
outbreak  in  1997.  South  Korea  and  Japan,  free  of  the 
disease  for  decades,  had  brushes  in  2000,  as  did  Greece. 
And  last  year,  it  seeped  into  western  Europe. 

Perhaps  the  bitterest  lessons  have  come  from  the 
United  Kingdom,  where  the  whammy  followed  bouts 
with  mad  cow  disease  and  hog  cholera.  The  initial 
British  cases  were  traced  to  farmers  feeding  pigs  and 
sheep  garbage  from  London  restaurants,  which  relied 
on  smugglers  for  cheap  exotic  ingredients.  More  than 
3.9  million  slaughtered  livestock  later,  observers  say 
Britain  shot  itself  in  the  foot-and-mouth — repeatedly. 
The  tragicomedy  of  errors  included  sloppy  biosecu- 
rity,  red  tape  and  intentional  infection  by  farmers 
seeking  the  government  payout. 


If  foot-and-mouth  disease 
breaks  out  in  North  Carolina, 
emergency  officials  will  imme- 
diately clamp  down  to  prevent 
the  disease  from  spreading. 
For  two  miles  around  the 
outbreak,  biosecurity  will  be 
tight.  Access  to  the  Exclusion 
Zone  will  be  extremely  limited, 
and  decontamination  will  be 
required  to  enter  and  exit. 

Six  miles  out,  access  will 
still  be  fairly  tight.  Most  traffic 
will  be  detoured  around  the 
Control  Zone,  and  most  roads 
will  be  closed.  Residents  and 
a  few  others  will  be  allowed 
past  the  roadblocks,  but  not 
before  having  their  vehicles 
decontaminated. 

Computerized  state  maps,  as 
depicted,  can  instantly  pinpoint 
every  farm  in  the  vicinity,  as 
well  as  topographic  features 
and  waterways.  Such  know- 
ledge will  be  invaluable  in  con- 
fining foot-and-mouth  disease. 


The  United  States  has 
gone  more  than  70 
years  without  a  case 
of  foot-and-mouth  dis- 
ease, and  North  Caro- 
lina has  never  experi- 
enced one.  But  recent 
outbreaks  around  the 
world  could  end  that. 
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White-tailed  deer  that 
come  into  contact  with 
livestock  could  spread 
foot-and-mouth  disease 
from  herd  to  herd.  In  case 
of  an  outbreak,  biosecurity 
measures  would  include 
portable  spray  booths  that 
disinfect  an  entire  vehicle, 
even  the  underside. 


"In  the  last  year,  we've  seen  two  sce- 
narios," said  Cowen,  the  N.C.  State  epi- 
demiologist. "The  U.K.,  where  it's  still 
not  over  ...  that's  the  nightmare  sce- 
nario. And  there  are  benign  scenarios." 
Denmark,  France  and  the  Netherlands 
began  seeing  infected  livestock  shortly 
after  Britain.  But  the  continental  out- 
breaks were  under  control  by  summer. 
The  differences  in  what  they  did,  and 
what  stateside  officials  hope  to  emulate, 
distill  into  two  maxims:  Strike  fast.  And 
clamp  down  hard. 

"They  jumped  all  over  it,"  Cowen  said 
of  mainland  Europe.  "They  had  animals 
in  the  ground  in  less  than  24  hours." 

McGinn,  the  assistant  state  veterinarian, 
said  rapid  response  and  tight  movement 
restrictions  are  essential  to  snuffing  an  out- 
break. "The  disease  spreads  like  wildfire  if 
it  gets  ahead  of  you,"  he  said. 

New  research  backs  him  up.  A  study  in 
the  scientific  journal  Nature  estimated  that 
Britain  would  have  seen  16  percent  fewer 
cases  had  the  government  more  vigorously 
culled  infected  animals  in  the  early  stages. 
And  in  the  end,  the  study  added,  30  percent 
fewer  animals  would  have  been  slaughtered. 

The  state  and  federal  plans  focus  on 
domestic  livestock.  But  they  won't  be  the 
only  animals  culled. 


■  A  four-wheel-drive  crashes  through 

the  clearing.  To  the  driver's  right,  the  spotter  peeks 
through  a  green  night  scope.  There!  He  takes  a  reading 
with  a  laser  range  finder.  Through  the  rear  sliding 
glass,  the  spotter  motions  to  the  shooter,  who  nods 
and  raises  his  rifle.  The  spotter  clicks  on  a  red-filtered, 
200,000-candlepower  spotlight.  The  doe  freezes  in 
the  glare.  The  7  mm  rifle  doesn 't  crack  and  ring.  It's 
been  fitted  with  a  noise  suppressor. 

A  second  four-wheel-drive  pulls  up.  The  biosuited 
crew  harvests  the  antlerless  head  and  all  four  feet, 


zipping  them  into  plastic  cadaver  bags.  The  carcass 
is  coated  with  citric  acid  and  double-bagged  against 
scavengers  until  the  burial  crew  can  arrive. 

The  N.C.  Wildlife  Resources  Commission  would 
carry  out  such  hunts.  The  object  isn't  to  eradicate 
possibly  infected  wildlife,  as  is  done  with  livestock. 
That  probably  couldn't  be  accomplished,  anyway. 
"The  wildlife  folks  have  told  us  you  can't  depopulate 
wildlife,"  said  Ty  Vannieuwenhoven,  a  US  DA  emer- 
gency programs  veterinarian.  "The  best  you  could 
hope  for,  if  you  go  that  way,  is  population  reduction." 

First,  though,  the  state  Wildlife  Commission  would 
sample  deer  and  feral  swine  for  lab  analyses.  It's  a 
crucial  step  because  the  outward  symptoms  of  foot- 
and-mouth  in  deer  can  resemble  other  diseases,  such 
as  bluetongue  and  epizootic  hemorrhagic  disease. 
"Active  surveillance,"  as  it  is  known,  is  not  a  new 
procedure,  said  David  Cobb,  the  commission's  chief 
of  wildlife  management.  "We  routinely  do  surveil- 
lance in  wildlife  in  general,  and  deer  in  particular, 
to  look  for  signs  of  wildlife  diseases,"  he  said. 

How  many  animals  would  be  taken,  how  far 
from  the  infection  site  and  for  how  long  are  not 
known.  Surveillance  could  range  from  a  few 
dozen  animals  within  the  6 -mile  control  zone 
to  hundreds,  and  maybe  more,  within  a  15 -mile 
radius."With  the  wildlife  component,  there  are 
just  so  many  unknowns,"  Cobb  said. 

A  big  one  is  what  role  nonsusceptible  wildlife 
would  play  as  mechanical  carriers  of  the  disease. 
The  virus  is  known  to  live  in  the  mouths  and  fur 
of  mammals.  And  it  can  live  in  the  feathers  of  birds, 
providing  mobility  that  frightens  anyone  hoping  to 
contain  an  eventual  outbreak.  "How  do  you  con- 
trol for  birds?"  asked  Marshall,  the  state  veteri- 
narian. "Can  you  control  them?" 

Also  unknown  is  whether  the  state  Department 
of  Agriculture  would  suspend  hunting  seasons — 
and  if  so,  how  widely  and  how  long.  "They  won't 
have  to  wonder,"  Cobb  said  of  hunters.  "Things  will 
be  publicized  quickly  and  widely." 

■  In  North  Carolina,  only  hotel  rooms  are  cheap. 

The  few  tourists  who  ignore  each  night's  news  find 
themselves  waiting — at  roadblocks,  in  airports — or 
even  turned  away  from  entire  swaths  of  the  state. 

Other  states  refuse  the  7.5  million  livestock  that 
leave  North  Carolina  each  year.  Markets  wither 
for  Tar  Heel  produce  as  well.  The  20,000  North 
Carolin  ians  who  work  in  agriculture  are  jobless. 
They  aren 't  alone.  As  in  rural  England,  two  of  five 
rural  businesses  are  closed. 

Supermarket  prices  are  skyrocketing.  The  stock 
market  has  plunged.  The  world  shuns  American 
exports — even  heavy  equipment,  which  might  carry 
traces  of  the  pathogen. 

And  it's  all  just  a  plane  ride  away.  0 
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WHY  NOT  VACCINATE? 

Although  livestock  in  the  United  States  are  rou- 
tinely vaccinated  against  a  host  of  contagions,  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  officially  opposes 
inoculating  for  foot-and-mouth  disease. 

Federal  officials  prefer  to  concentrate  on  keeping 
the  pathogen  out  of  the  United  States  rather  than 
out  of  animals.  The  reasons  are  complex,  involving 
economics,  technology  and  the  biology  of  viral  diseases. 

Not  just  one  virus  causes  foot-and-mouth  disease. 
Six  main  types  and  more  than  60  subtypes  have  been 
identified.  To  be  immune  to  foot-and-mouth  disease, 
an  animal  would  have  to  be  immune  to  all  viruses 
that  cause  it.  "Your  immunity  is  specific  to  only  one 
flavor  of  the  virus,"  said  Barbara  Sherry,  a  professor 
of  virology  at  N.C.  State  University.  To  immunize, 
"you'd  have  to  guess  which  strain  and  then  vaccinate." 

Even  if  inoculation  was  for  the  correct  strain,  immu- 
nity lasts  only  six  months  to  a  year.  And  it  could  cost 
American  livestock  producers  $3  billion  in  exports. 

The  problem  is  technological.  Labs  test  not  for  the 
tiny  viruses,  but  for  antibodies.  Commercially  avail- 
able technology  does  not  differentiate  immunization 
antibodies  from  those  produced  by  actual  sickness. 

That  said,  the  USDA  views  vaccination  as  a  useful 
tool  if  an  outbreak  has  already  occurred.  After  iden- 
tifying the  strain  of  virus,  animal-emergency  teams 
would  vaccinate  in  a  classic  "fire  ring"  pattern— 
from  the  outside  inward.  The  inoculated  livestock 
would  eventually  be  euthanized  as  well.  The  purpose 
of  outbreak  vaccination  isn't  to  save  the  animals,  but 
to  prevent  the  spread  of  the  disease. 

DISEASE  DOSSIER 

■  Foot-and-mouth  disease:  The  scourge  of  livestock 
is  caused  by  an  extremely  contagious  virus.  It  afflicts 
cloven-footed  mammals.  Human  infections  are 
extremely  rare.  Safely  cooking  meat  kills  the  virus. 
It  is  also  known  as  hoof-and- mouth  disease. 

■  Hand-foot-and-mouth  disease:  A1m>  a  viral 
infection,  it  afflicts  humans,  especially  infants 
and  toddlers.  It  is  not  spread  by  pets  or  other 
animals.  The  virus  that  causes  hand-foot-and- 
mouth  disease  is  not  related  to  the  virus  that 
causes  foot-and-mouth  disease. 

■  Bovine  spongiform  encephalopathy:  BSE,  also 
known  as  mad  cow  disease,  created  panics  in  the 
early  1990s  after  outbreaks  in  Great  Britain.  Not  a 
single  case  has  turned  up  in  the  United  States.  The 
disease  is  probably  caused  not  by  a  virus,  but  by  a 
modified  protein,  and  spread  by  feed  containing 
ground  animal  parts.  It  is  closely  linked  to  a  human 
malady  that,  like  BSE,  ravages  brain  tissue,  even- 
tually leaving  only  a  spongy  mass.  There  is  no  cure. 


PHOTO  ILLUSTRATION  BVJODY  DUGGINS 


So  little  is  known  about 
foot-and-mouth  disease 
in  wildlife  that  an  out- 
break would  provide  a 
bonanza  of  data  for 
researchers. 
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A  Whale^  Tate 

A  beached  whale  shark  causes  a  stir  on  the  lower  Cape  Fear  River. 

written  by  John  Haxrr  /  illustrated  by  David  Williams 


On  the  morning  of  June  5, 1934, 
R.C.  Fergus,  a  fish  dealer  from 
Wilmington,  and  his  assistant  were 
making  a  routine  run  down  the 
Cape  Fear  River  to  Southport. 
As  their  boat  churned 
through  the  waters  between 
Federal  Point  and  Price's 
Creek,  Fergus  noticed  an  unusually 
large  fin  protruding  above  the  water. 


T 


he  fin  belonged  to  what  the  men  thought  was  a  whale.  Apparently,  the  beast  had  beached 
itself  on  a  sandbar  and  perished.  Closer  inspection  revealed  a  couple  of  deep  cuts  along  the 
animal's  body  that  appeared  to  have  been  inflicted  by  the  propeller  of  a  boat,  the  likely  cause 
of  death.  The  animal  was  40  feet  longVith  distinctive  white  spots  on  its  back. 
Realizing  that  people  would  doubt  the  veracity  of  a  fish  story  of  such  huge  proportions,  Fergus  secured 
a  line  to  the  carcass  to  tow  it  ashore.  There,  doubting  Thomases  and  other  curious  onlookers  could  see 
the  spectacle  for  themselves. 

Despite  the  two  men's  best  efforts,  the  find  remained  firmly  embedded  on  the  sandbar.  It  was  just  too 
heavy  for  their  small  boat  to  move.  Not  even  the  force  of  the  tide  had  been  able  to  budge  it. 
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Fergus  finally  gave  up  on  trying  to  move  the  behemoth,  but  he  still  needed  to 
bring  back  proof  of  the  find.  So  the  two  men  hacked  off  its  tail  and  a  clasper,  a 
male  shark's  organ  of  copulation.  Careful  measurements  of  the  tail  showed  it  to 
be  9  feet,  10  inches  tall. 

They  hauled  their  trophies  upriver  to  Carolina  Beach  and  put  them  on  display. 
Word  soon  spread  to  H.H.  Brimley,  director  of  the  North  Carolina  Museum  of 
Natural  History  in  Raleigh.  A  noted  naturalist,  Brimley  was  keenly  interested  in  all 
aspects  of  the  state's  natural  history,  and  he  was  constantly  on  the  lookout  for  mate- 
rial to  add  to  the  museum's  collection. 

Wasting  little  time,  Brimley  left  Raleigh  and  rushed  to  Wilmington,  arriving  early 
the  next  morning.  He  found  Fergus,  and  the  two  men  traveled  to  Carolina  Beach  for 
a  look  at  the  parts  Fergus  had  left  on  display. 

When  they  arrived,  the  tail  and  clasper  were  gone.  The  town's  health  inspector 
had  ordered  that  the  rotting  flesh  must  go,  so  it  was  unceremoniously  deposited  in  the 
town's  garbage  pile.  Brimley  and  Fergus  hurried  to  the  dump,  where  they  easily  found 
the  giant  tail  amidst  the  refuse. 

Almost  immediately,  the  naturalist  Brimley  was  able  to  determine  that  the  tail  did 
not  belong  to  a  cetacean.  "Definite  identification  was  simple,"  he  later  wrote.  "The 
sandpaper -like  surface  of  the  skin;  the  heterocercal  tail,  with  its  white  spots;  the  side 
keels  of  the  caudal  peduncle;  together  with  the  enormous  size  of  the  tail,  indicated 
that  nothing  but  a  large  whale  shark  could  have  carried  such  an  organ." 

The  whale  shark  (Rhincodon  typus)  is  the  largest  fish  known,  some  specimens 
reaching  60  feet  in  length.  These  fish  are  usually  found  in  warm,  tropical  waters 
and  are  seldom  seen  this  far  north.  Brimley  noted  that  prior  to  Fergus'  find  in  the 
Cape  Fear  River,  the  most  northern  Atlantic  point  from  which  the  species  had  been 
recorded  was  in  1902  at  Ormond  Beach,  Fla.,  some  350  miles  south  of  the  mouth  of 
the  Cape  Fear  River. 

Modern  readers  might  become  alarmed  after  learning  that  such  a  large  shark  was 
found  in  the  Cape  Fear  River,  but  whale  sharks  do  not  eat  people.  They  suck  in  their 
food  while  swimming,  feeding  on  small  fish,  squid  and  crustaceans.  The  whale  shark  is 
known  to  eat  while  swimming  in  a  vertical  position, 
head  raised  to  the  surface  and  tail  pointing 
downward.  There  are  no  reports  of  whale  sharks 
exhibiting  the  frenzied  feeding  habits  of  other  sharks. 
In  fact,  whale  sharks  are  so  docile  that  some 
divers  in  the  Indian  Ocean  take  great  delight  in 
hopping  on  the  backs  of  these  giant  fish,  hang- 
ing onto  the  fins  and  riding  through  the  water. 

It  is  doubtful  that  such  sport  will  ever  catch 
on  in  North  Carolina,  however.  The 
whale  shark  found  by  Fergus  in  the 
Cape  Fear  back  in  1934  is  the 
last  known  occurrence  of  this 
monster  of  the  deep  in  the  waters 
of  our  state.  0 


"The  whale  shirk 
is  known  to  eat 
while  swimming 
in  a  vertical  posi- 
tion, heid  raised 
to  the  surface 
and  tail  point- 
ing downward." 
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A  male  cardinal  stands  out  vividly;  raccoon  trucks  (facing  page,  above)  are  a  more  subtle  sign  in  winter. 
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Wildlife  in  Winter 


written  &  photographed  by  F.  Eugene  Hester 


Qvernight  a  softly  falling  blanket  of  snow  or  a  thin  glaze 
of  ice  can  transform  an  ordinary  scene  into  a  fairyland 
appearance,  bringingwith  it  a  sense  of  quiet,  beauty 
and  peacefulness.  Wild  animals  that  previously  blended 
so  well  through  camouflage  with  their  environment 
now  stand  in  beautiful  contrast  to  their  surroundings. 
Some  animals  hibernate  for  the  winter.  Some  may  hole 
up  for  a  few  days  until  the  weather  changes.  And  others 
become  more  active  and  visible  as  they  Rock  to  bird 
feeders  or  other  special  places  for  food  and  water. 


A  Canada,  goose  glides  in  for  a  frigid  landing. 


Snow  blankets  the  landscape,  partially  concealing  plants  that 
provide  food  and  shelter  for  white-tailed  deer  and  other  wildlife 


Erosion  already  had  badly  damaged  the  soils  of  Anson  County  by  1881,  the  year  of 
Hugh  Hammond  Bennett's  birth  on  a  cotton  plantation  near  Wadesboro.  Gully  ero- 
sion disfigured  the  landscape,  muddied  the  streams  and  impaired  crop  production,  all 
of  which  stirred  the  young  man  from  North  Carolina's  Piedmont  years  before  the  term  con- 
servation appeared  in  dictionaries.  The  memories  persisted  and  eventually  propelled  Bennett 
into  the  position  of  the  nation's  foremost  champion  of  soil  conservation. 

In  1935,  "Big  Hugh"  became  the  first  chief  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  (SCS,  now  the 
Natural  Resources  Conservation  Service),  a  Depression -era  innovation  of  President  Franklin 
Roosevelt's  New  Deal  and  the  preeminent  strike  force  in  the  battle  then  raging  against  the 
Dust  Bowl.  Fertile  topsoils  had  been  disappearing  at  phenomenal  rates  ever  since  plows  first 
cleaved  the  land,  but  the  long  drought  and  black  clouds  of  soil  during  the  1930s  finally  cap- 
tured the  nation's  attention.  Bennett  pulled  no  punches  about  the  devastating  waste:  "We 
have  been  living  in  a  fool's  paradise  with  respect  to  the  security  of  our  most  basic  asset." 
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Healthy  Soil,  Healthy  Creatures 

Rich  topsoil,  Bennett  professed,  is  the  farmer's  primary  capital,  but  his  view  of  soil  conser- 
vation recognized  more  than  good  farm  management.  Wildlife  resources  were  very  much  a 
part  of  his  appreciation  for  the  importance  of  soil  as  the  mainstay  of  a  healthy  ecosystem.  From 
its  earliest  days,  the  SCS  staff  included  wildlife  biologists,  and  it  still  does.  As  Bennett  clearly 
understood,  good  vegetative  cover  is  as  necessary  to  provide  wildlife  with  food  and  cover  as  it 
is  to  control  soil  erosion,  and  he  charged  his  field  employees  to  "accomplish  the  maximum  res- 
toration of  favorable  physical  environments  for  wildlife. " 

To  bolster  that  mission,  Bennett  appointed 
biologist  Ernest  G.  Holt  to  head  the  wildlife 
programs  for  the  SCS.  Holt's  background 
matched  the  agency's  concern  for  wildlife. 
Bennett  hired  him  directly  from  the  ranks  of 
the  National  Audubon  Society,  where  Holt 
had  directed  the  society's  renowned  sanctu- 
ary program.  His  mission  was  to  better  condi- 
tions for  wildlife  of  all  kinds,  to  avoid  harmful 
practices  and  to  produce  an  annual  crop  of 
game,  furbearers  and  game  fishes  as  a  source  of 
compensation  for  lands  withdrawn  from  agri- 
cultural use  in  the  interest  of  controlling  ero- 
sion. Such  a  program  was  concerned  with  birds 
for  protecting  crops  from  insects  but  also,  in 
Bennett's  words,  "equally  as  much  with  the 
welfare  of  creatures  that  delight  the  ear  with 
song  and  the  eye  with  color."  The  SCS  accord- 
ingly recommended  a  lengthy  menu  of  grasses 
and  other  plants  as  food  and  cover  for  wildlife 
as  well  as  for  holding  precious  topsoil  in  place.  - 

At  Bennett's  request,  Holt  and  his  corps 
of  SCS  biologists  were  to  avoid  guesswork  and 

measure  the  results  of  such  efforts.  "Develop  the  yardsticks,"  he  said,  referring  to  censuses  of 
wildlife.  These  words  clearly  indicate  that  Bennett  took  some  cues  from  the  concepts  of  Ado 
Leopold — considered  the  father  of  wildlife  management — who  wrote  in  1933,  "Continuous 
census  is  the  yardstick  of  success  or  failure  in  conservation." 

Interest  in  soils  and  wildlife  matured  rapidly  in  the  following  decades,  and  research  revealed 
some  strong  relationships  between  soil  quality  and  the  health  and  welfare  of  small  game.  For 
example,  using  measures  of  nutrient  content  and  crop  yield  to  determine  soil  fertility,  biolo- 
gists discovered  a  correlation  between  soil  condition  and  the  size  and  weight  of  cottontails.  The 
structural  strength  of  rabbits'  skeletons  confirmed  this  correlation.  The  leg  bones  of  cotton- 
tails living  on  poor  soils  snapped  with  40  percent  less  pressure  than  those  collected  where 
the  soils  were  of  greater  fertility.  Similarly,  the  amount  of  body  fat  in  mourning  doves  varies 
with  soil  fertility.  Rich  soils  produce  fatter  birds,  whereas  leaner  doves  arise  from  areas  with 
sandy,  less  fertile  soils. 

Still  other  work  showed  that  the  density  of  quail  populations  reached  a  zenith  of  one  bird  per 
acre  on  high-quality  soils  but  dropped  precipitously  where  the  soils  were  stony  and  unproductive. 

Furbearers  also  respond  to  soil  conditions.  The  pelts  of  muskrats  trapped  on  streams  influ- 
enced by  rich  alluvial  soils  are  of  larger  size  and  better  quality  than  those  taken  from  clear, 
gravel-bottomed  streams.  The  quality  of  opossum  fur  also  varies  in  proportion  to  the  soil  fertil- 
ity of  the  watersheds  where  the  animals  live. 

All  told,  the  message  seems  clear  enough:  Good  soils  produce  good  yields,  no  matter  whether 
these  are  crops  measured  in  bushels  of  corn  or  coveys  of  quail.  Each  is,  in  some  way,  a  product 
of  the  soil  and  its  capacity  for  sustaining  life.  Such  relationships  are  often  complex,  and  they 
hold  true  for  thrushes  and  butterflies  as  well  as  for  deer  and  doves. 

Clean  farming  was  among  Bennett's  targets,  and  he  thought  it  necessary  for  farmers  to 
make  concessions  such  as  leaving  fence  rows  and  stream  edges  well  vegetated.  Farm  plans,  he 
urged,  should  reestablish  fence  rows  along  the  contours  of  fields  as  "lanes  of  vegetation."  In 
his  inspections  of  recovered  farmlands,  Bennett  delighted  in  the  conversion  of  red-clay  gullies 


With  mud  on  his  feet,  Hugh  Ham- 
mond Bennett  (facing  page,  right)  wit- 
nessed the  devastation  of  soil  erosion 
across  America  and  sought  to  reverse 
the  trend  through  scientific  land  man- 
agement. Early  efforts  at  erosion  con- 
trol included  using  vegetation  to  prevent 
runoff  along  roadways  in  the  North 
Carolina  Sandhills  (top).  Modern  meth- 
ods include  no-till  farming  (bottom) 
in  Halifax  County. 
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into  productive  patches  of  food  and  cover  for  wildlife  and  noted  "how  quickly  the  quail  have 
taken  up  headquarters  in  these  places." 

Bennett  enjoyed  quail  hunting,  but  he  drolly  disclaimed  any  responsibility  for  the  dwindling 
numbers  of  quail.  Instead,  he  blamed  the  stripping  of  natural  vegetation  as  the  underlying  rea- 
son for  losses  of  both  soil  and  wildlife.  "A  coordinated  plan  of  land  treatment,  with  heavy  reli- 
ance on  vegetation"  was  his  response  to  these  maladies.  Bennett  clearly  understood  ecological 
relationships,  stressing  that  his  agency's  conservation  pro- 
gram must  recognize  "a  definite  obligation  toward  resources 
dependent  upon  the  soil,  [and]  it  is  only  common  sense, 
therefore,  to  try  to  maintain  the  best  biologic  balance  that 
may  be  attained  under  agricultural  conditions."  He  wanted 
each  of  the  nation's  farms  to  function  as  a  "wildlife  range," 
open  to  hunting  but  also  where  "the  enjoyment  of  wild- 
life is  one  of  the  expressions  of  a  fuller  human  life. " 

A  National  Menace 

Bennett's  lifelong  crusade  for  soil  conservation  began 
humbly.  As  a  boy,  he  rode  a  mule  to  school  using  a  fertil- 
izer sack  as  a  makeshift  saddle.  He  struggled  financially  as 
a  young  man  and  had  to  drop  out  of  college  for  two  years 
while  he  worked  in  a  Wadesboro  drugstore.  But  in  1903, 
he  eventually  finished  college  at  Chapel  Hill,  where  he 
studied  geology  and  chemistry,  and  immediately  went  to 
work — at  $1 ,000  per  year — surveying  and  mapping  soils 
for  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

While  conducting  a  soil  survey  in  1905,  Big  Hugh  and 
a  colleague  encountered  an  unproductive  hillside  where 
the  loamy  topsoil  had  washed  away,  exposing  an  under- 
lying layer  of  hardened  clay.  They  had  discovered  sheet 
erosion,  the  more-or-less  even  removal  of  soil  in  thin  lay- 
ers. Because  it  is  relatively  inconspicuous,  this  is  the  most 

insidious  type  of  soil  loss.  Much  to  his  frustration,  Bennett's  pleas  for  its  control  went  largely 
unheeded.  For  years  to  come,  only  the  more  extreme  types  of  erosion  remained  as  the  stan- 
dard evidence  of  soil  loss.  Nonetheless,  the  discovery  of  sheet  erosion  became  an  epiphany  in 
the  young  scientist's  budding  career.  Erosion,  he  realized,  was  a  "national  menace"  that  was 
quietly  ruining  much  of  the  American  landscape. 

In  1908,  Bennett  experienced  a  second  epiphany  when  President  Theodore  Roosevelt  con- 
vened a  national  conference  on  natural  resources  in  the  White  House.  Governors,  supreme 
court  justices  and  other  leaders  from  across  the  nation  discussed  the  importance  of  protecting 
forests,  water  and  other  vital  resources.  In  particular,  the  message  of  a  speaker  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  about  "soil  wastage"  forever  cemented  Bennett's  conviction  that  the  perils 
of  soil  erosion  represented  an  issue  of  national  importance.  The  mission  of  soil  conservation 
was  to  become  Bennett's  passion  for  the  remainder  of  his  career. 

His  fervor,  however,  gained  little  audience  in  the  halls  of  government.  In  1909  a  Bureau  of 
Soils  bulletin  steadfastly  proclaimed  that  soils  are  an  "indestructible,  immutable  asset  [that] 
cannot  be  exhausted."  Years  later,  Bennett  wistfully  commented,  "I  didn't  know  so  much 
costly  misinformation  could  be  put  into  a  single  brief  sentence. " 

Perhaps  because  of  his  views  on  erosion,  Bennett  often  was  assigned  tasks  in  areas  far  removed 
from  his  native  South,  where  he  had  become  the  regional  inspector  of  soil  surveys  in  1909.  Assign- 
ments followed  in  Alaska,  the  Panama  Canal  Zone  and  other  areas  in  Central  America.  He 
left  full-time  fieldwork  in  1919  and  moved  to  Washington,  D.C,  where  he  initiated  a  forceful 
agenda  of  speaking  and  writing,  including  a  monograph,  Soils  of  the  South,  published  in  1921. 

Bennett's  career  seemed  stalled  within  the  Bureau  of  Soils,  but  his  views  on  soil  erosion 
were  gaining  notice  elsewhere.  He  wrote  popular  articles  for  American  Game,  Nature,  Farm 
Journal  and  other  magazines,  later  including  a  widely  read  piece  in  the  Saturday  Evening  Post. 
With  a  colleague,  Bennett  wrote  a  government  circular,  Soil  Erosion:  A  National  Menace,  which 
appeared  in  the  wake  of  the  disastrous  Mississippi  flood  of  1927.  With  its  powerful  message 
written  in  nontechnical  language,  the  publication  hit  its  mark.  In  1929,  Congress  appropriated 


Big  Hugh  traveled  across  the  nation 
spreading  the  gospel  of  soil  conserva- 
tion. A  cornerstone  of  the  effort  was 
the  completion  of  detailed  soil  surveys 
(facing  page).  These  provided  valuable 
information  about  local  soil  types  and 
their  qualities  to  promote  wise  land 
use  for  agriculture  and  wildlife. 
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Throughout  his  long  career,  Bennett 
kept  strong  ties  with  farmers,  whom  he 
viewed  as  the  nation's  "principal  game 
managers."  Agricultural  erosion<ontrol 
methods,  such  as  strip  cropping  and 
contour  plowing,  that  began  showing 
up  on  farms  in  the  1920s  (above) 
continue  today.  Another  early  method, 
gully  repair  (right),  spelled  hard  labor 
before  the  widespread  use  of  tractors 
and  earthmovers. 
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the  then-princely  sum  of  $160,000  for  a  four-year  study 
of  soil  and  water  losses,  enabling  Bennett  to  establish  a 
network  of  research  stations  in  several  problem  areas, 
including  one  at  Statesville. 

The  work  at  the  stations  quickly  provided  the  sci- 
entific basis  for  The  National  Program  of  Soil  and  Water 
Conservation,  which  he  presented  to  a  national  audi- 
ence in  1930.  Bennett,  almost  single-handedly,  had 
at  last  focused  the  public's  attention  on  soil  erosion. 

Dust  Bowl 

March  6,  1935,  proved  to  be  a  turning  point  in  the 
history  of  soil  conservation — and  Big  Hugh's  career. 
Bennett,  by  then  heading  the  Soil  Erosion  Service, 
a  temporary  unit  housed  in  the  U.S.  Department  of 
the  Interior,  was  scheduled  to  appear  before  a  congres- 
sional committee.  At  stake  was  the  decision  to  make  the 
infant  agency  a  permanent  part  of  government.  Ben- 
nett had  learned  that  a  huge  dust  storm  was  blowing 
toward  Washington  from  the  West's  drought -stricken 
farms.  A  good  deal  of  the  Great  Plains  was  about  to 
bronze  the  capital's  sky.  Bennett  drew  out  his  testimony, 
waiting  for  the  clouds  of  soil  to  blacken  the  sun  over 
Capitol  Hill.  When  the  committee  room  darkened,  Bennett  announced  with  a  flourish,  "This, 
gentlemen,  is  what  I  have  been  talking  about!" 

Congress  quickly  created  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  in  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, with  Bennett  appointed  as  its  chief.  A  month  after  Bennett's  somewhat  theatrical  testimony, 
a  canny  reporter  in  Denver  stamped  the  enduring  label  of  "Dust  Bowl"  on  the  deepening  plight 
of  drought,  soil  erosion  and  economic  failure. 

Big  Hugh  was  among  the  first  to  recognize  that  an  abused  soil  diminishes  the  capacity 
of  an  ecosystem  to  function  as  fully  as  it  should,  a  notion  the  Dust  Bowl  had  made  painfully 
visible.  Soil  was  as  much  a  foundation  for  forest  or  prairie  as  it  was  for  a  grain  field.  Moreover, 
productive  land  is  not  an  unlimited  resource,  as  witnessed  by  Bennett's  remarks  to  an  audience 
at  Princeton  University:  "There  are  no  undiscovered  reserves  of  productive  land,  [and]  we 
cannot  dig  deeper  into  the  earth  and  find  new  productive  soil.  We  cannot  pump  it  from  wells 
[or]  dig  it  from  mines." 

Throughout  his  career,  Bennett  preached 
the  gospel  that  land  should  be  used  in  keep- 
ing with  the  capabilities  and  limitations  at 
each  location.  He  called  for  a  national  land 
inventory,  with  a  classification  designed  not 
only  for  agricultural  planning  but  also  for  the 
development  of  wildlife  resources.  This  was 
another  cue  from  Leopold,  who  earlier  had 
defined  wildlife  as  a  crop  of  the  land  no  less 
manageable  than  an  orchard  or  grain  field. 

As  might  be  expected,  Bennett  maintained 
strong  ties  with  the  farming  community.  "The 
farmer,"  he  said,  "is  our  principal  game  man- 
ager." With  Holt  leading  the  way,  Bennett  could 
soon  boast  that  more  than  1 ,000  farmers  were 
working  with  the  SCS  wildlife  staff  in  North 
Carolina,  where  "a  very  considerable  acreage 
has  been  retired  from  active  cultivation  and 
developed  especially  for  wildlife."  The  numbers 
in  several  other  states  were  much  the  same. 

To  light  a  candle  for  his  cause,  Bennett 
selected  a  highly  eroded  watershed  in 


Wisconsin  for  the  first  demonstration  of  the  techniques  he  espoused  so  passionately.  Contour 
plowing,  gully  repair,  strip  cropping  and  grass-covered  waterways  were  among  the  measures 
used  to  restore  the  damaged  watershed.  Men  employed  by  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps 
worked  the  degraded  land,  and  the  government  supplied  seed,  fertilizer  and  other  needs. 
Aldo  Leopold  heartily  endorsed  the  project  and  even  enrolled  two  sons  as  workers  there.  The 
success  of  this  and  other  demonstration  areas  helped  elevate  soil  conservation  from  the  con- 
cerns of  a  few  to  the  full  bore  of  a  national  movement.  More  than  just  saving  soil,  Bennett's 
agenda  embraced  forest,  water  and,  to  be  sure,  wildlife  conservation. 

Convinced  that  farmers  must  participate  in  his  program,  Bennett  and  his  staff  conceived 
grass-roots  units  known  as  soil  and  water  conservation  districts.  By  October  1937,  prodded  by 
a  letter  from  President  Franklin  Roosevelt,  22  states  had  enacted  the  enabling  legislation,  and 
the  others  followed  in  later  years,  lb  initiate  a  district,  25  residents — often  farmers — simply 
signed  a  local  petition.  Landowners  participated  in  the  program  entirely  on  a  voluntary  basis. 

Anson  County  became  the  home  for  the  nation's  first  district,  a  fitting  tribute  to  the  very 
place  where  runaway  erosion  had  years  earlier  seized  the  attention  of  young  Hugh  Bennett.  Today, 
96  soil  and  water  conservation  districts  cover  all  of  North  Carolina.  And,  at  the  national  level, 
nearly  3,000  conservation  districts  extend  across  some  2  billion  acres.  All  exercise  local  involve- 
ment with  the  sound  stewardship  of  America's  land,  water  and  wildlife  resources. 

Hugh  Hammond  Bennett — soon  called  "the  Chief"  by  his  associates — remained  at  the 
head  of  the  SCS  until  his  retirement  in  1951.  President  Harry  Truman  issued  a  special  order 
that  allowed  Bennett  to  work  beyond  the  government's  mandatory  retirement  age.  His  career 
was  studded  with  a  wealth  of  honors  and  awards  from  scientific  societies,  universities,  state  and 
federal  governments  and  even  foreign  countries.  In  1948,  an  international  conservation  organi- 
zation, sponsored  by  the  U.S.  State  Department  and  the  Pan  American  Union,  nominated  the 
Chief  for  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize  in  recognition  of  his  "extraordinary  services  to  humanity."  His 
birthday  is  celebrated  in  the  Brazilian  state  of  Sao  Paulo  as  part  of  a  special  Soil  Conservation 
Day,  including  the  annual  presentation  of  the  Hugh  Hammond  Bennett  Cup. 

Upon  his  death  in  1960,  Bennett  was  buried  with  full  military  honors  beneath  a  large  oak  in 
Arlington  National  Cemetery.  His  biographer,  Wellington  Brink,  wrote  of  him,  "Hugh  Bennett 
lives  today  in  the  land  he  succored....  He  is  in  the  song  of  mountain  streams,  the  call  of  duck  and 
quail,  the  rustle  of  wind  in  a  corner  woodlot....  That  is  the  way  it  will  always  be,  for  the  Chief 
left  this  nation  the  legacy  of  a  stewardship  that  is  for  tomorrow  and  tomorrow  and  tomorrow." 

Indeed,  the  vision  of  Big  Hugh  shines  across  the  land  wherever  the  land  is  rich  and  the  water 
runs  clear — perhaps  just  a  bit  like  his  boyhood  dreams  for  the  fields  of  Anson  County.  0 

Historic  photos  courtesy  of  the  Natural  Resources  Conservation  Service. 


One  Hundred  Years  of 
Tar  Heel  Soil  Surveys 


Soil  surveys  are  the  systematic  classification 
and  mapping  of  soils,  tasks  that  were  the  first 
duties  for  the  man  later  heralded  as  the  fa- 
ther of  soil  conservation  and  the  first  chief  of 
the  Soil  Conservation  Service.  In  1900,  North 
Carolina  joined  with  five  other  states  to 
undertake  the  first  soil  surveys  in  the  United 
States.The  original  purpose  was  "to  provide 
an  accurate  basis  for  the  adaptation  of  soils  to 
crops,"  but  soil  surveys  later  reached  beyond 
agriculture  by  matching  soil  types  with  their 
respective  capabilities,  such  as  avoiding  ero- 
sion and  promoting  wise  uses  of  the  land 
whether  or  not  these  included  farming. 

North  Carolina's  first  survey — which 
was  to  become  the  basis  for  determining 
fertilizer  requirements — covered  a  region 
between  Raleigh  and  New  Bern.  The  survey 
proceeded  at  about  6  square  miles  per  day, 
often  with  travel  by  foot,  buggy,  train  or 
astride  a  horse  or  mule,  at  a  cost  of  $1.10 
per  square  mile.  A  second  survey  was  started 
in  1901  in  the  Statesville  areaThe  report  for 
that  survey  noted  "many  fields  having  gullies 
with  a  depth  of  greater  than  40  feet." 

Mount  Mitchell  was  surveyed  a  year  later 
to  locate  soils  suitable  for  apple  orchards. 
Within  a  decade,  22  soil  surveys  were  pub- 
lished for  locations  in  North  Carolina,  and  by 
1998, 182  soil  surveys  covered  all  100  counties. 

Lake  Mattamuskeet  was  the  site  of  one 
of  the  most  unusual  soil  surveys  ever  con- 
ducted. Early  in  the  century,  the  idea  arose 
that  the  underlying  soils  might  produce  a 
wealth  of  crops,  if  the  50,000-acre  lake  could 
be  drained.  But  first,  more  had  to  be  known 
about  the  soils.The  surveyors  ran  guide 
strings  across  the  lake  and  followed  them  in 
flat-bottomed  boats  to  make  borings  in  the 
lakebed.  Extracting  soil  cores  in  water  I  to 
5  feet  deep  was  a  tricky  operation,  but  it  was 
accomplished  by  surrounding  a  long  auger 
with  a  casing  made  from  a  bicycle's  inner  tube. 
The  survey  was  completed  and  published  in 
1909,  but  attempts  to  drain  the  lake  did  not 
begin  until  the  1920s.  Crop  yields  on  the  lake- 
bed  were  not  high,  however,  and  the  pump- 
ing operations  were  abandoned  by  1934,  after 
which  the  lake  soon  refilled.  In  the  end.the 
soils  of  Lake  Mattamuskeet  proved  far  better 
for  crops  of  waterfowl  and  game  fish  than 
for  corn  and  soybeans. 
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written  and  photographed  by  F.  Eugene  Hester 


Rabbits  are  great  to  hunt  and  great  to  eat 
These  Tar  Heel  rabbit  hunters  give  their 
take  on  the  sport 


Sam  Davis  (right)  takes 
a  break  with  two  of  his 
favorite  beagles  while 
rabbit  hunting.  The  sound 
of  dogs  on  a  hot  chase  is 
enough  to  keep  diehards 
coming  back  to  the  sport 
year  after  year. 


Sam  Davis 

Sam  has  had  beagles  for  as  long  as  he  can  remember.  He  started  hunting  with  his  father 
and  grandfather.  Also,  he  says  he  has  hunted  with  four  generations  of  his  neighbors. 
He  now  has  10  beagles  and  breeds  his  own  dogs  to  maintain  the  pack  size.  He  is 
also  now  beginning  to  convert  to  bassets  or  crosses  between  bassets  and  beagles. 

Sam  says  his  best  dog  is  Goldie,  so  named  because  of  her  yellow  color. 
"She  is  a  dependable  dog  but  likes  to  run  deer.  She  knows  my  voice;  I  can 
call  to  her  when  she  is  on  a  trail,  and  if  it  is  a  deer,  she  will  stop  running  it. 

"I  start  the  puppies  running  with  the  older  dogs  when  they  are  about 
4  months  old,  sometimes  a  little  older,"  Sam  says.  "I  had  one  dog  that 
was  born  already  broken.  That  dog  knew  what  to  do  from  the  very 
beginning.  I  mostly  train  my  young  dogs  by  letting  them  run  with 
the  older  dogs." 

In  a  pack,  every  dog  has  a  position;  some  are  leaders,  some  are  good 
as  jump  dogs,  and  others  have  different  functions.  "I  have  about  four 
that  are  good  jump  dogs,"  Sam  says.  "They  will  jump  rabbits  if  you 
don't  move  along  too  fast.  You  have  to  give  them  time  to  search 
through  briers  and  honeysuckle  and  find  the  rabbits.  .;. 

"I've  lost  some  of  my  best  rabbit -hunting  areas  to  housing 
developments,"  Sam  says.  "Now  when  we  jump  a  rabbit,  it 
just  might  run  through  somebody's  front  yard.  I  even 
had  a  homeowner  take  three  shock  collars  off  my 
dogs  in  their  yard  because  they  thought  they 
were  cruel. " 

But  still,  Sam  finds  some  areas  to  be 
good  year  after  year.  Also,  Hurricane  Fran 
knocked  down  a  lot  of  trees,  and  when 
they  were  harvested,  the  cutover  areas 
became  great  thickets  for  rabbits.  He  has 
good  places  to  hunt  in  eastern  counties 
after  the  deer  season  ends,  when  he  can 
hunt  without  interfering  with  deer  hunters. 


Joe  Perkins 

Joe  Perkins  of  Apex  is  an  enthusiastic  rab- 
bit hunter  who  began  rabbit  hunting  with  his 
grandfather.  Now  Joe's  son,  Joe  Jr. ,  hunts  with 
him.  Joe  Jr.  knows  a  lot  about  finding  rabbits 
and  is  good  at  jumping  them  from  thickets. 
He  also  seems  to  know  where  rabbits  will  go 
and  intercept  them. 

Joe  has  owned  beagles  since  he  was  9  years 
old,  living  in  Pittsboro.  "Chasing  rabbits  is  bred 
into  a  beagle,"  he  says.  "They  will  quickly  pick  it 
up."  Joe  categorizes  his  dogs  into  several  groups. 
"There  are  track  dogs,  jump  dogs  and  lead  dogs," 

he  explains.  "Good  jump  dogs  are  rare.  I  think         g.y  JBfiffi*^  ■> 

they  can  smell  better  than  the  other  dogs.  My  R^V^ 
best  dog  ever  was  a  jump  dog  I  named  Birddog. 
She  had  an  excellent  nose  and  was  willing 
to  get  into  briers. 

"When  a  pack  of  beagles  is  hot  on  the  trail 
of  a  rabbit  and  then  all  is  quiet,  it  is  because  the 
rabbit  has  tricked  them,"  he  says.  "But  the  dogs 
will  figure  it  out.  Track  dogs  are  best  at  this.  It  is  like  solving  a  math 
problem.  Some  can  do  it  quicker  or  better  than  others."  Joe  can 
recognize  each  of  his  dogs  by  its  bark.  And  he  can  tell  a  lot  about 
what  they  are  doing  by  the  way  they  bark. 

On  one  hunt,  Joe  and  I  stand  in  a  farm  path  listening  to  the  dogs. 
"They  are  hot  on  that  rabbit's  trail,"  he  whispers.  "That  rabbit  coulc 
be  coming  out  here  any  minute."  Then  there  is  silence,  followed  by 
an  occasional  slow  bark.  They've  lost  the  trail  because  the  rabbit 
has  tricked  them. 

"Give  those  dogs  a  few  minutes,"  Joe  adds.  "They  will  figure  it 
out."  And  just  as  he  predicted,  they  figure  it  out  and  are  hot  on  the 
rabbit's  trail  again.  The  pace  is  fast  and  the  music  beautiful.  Soon  the  rabbit  jumps  into  the  path  and  starts  running 
toward  us.  With  one  shot  from  his  gun,  Joe  tumbles  the  rabbit. 

I  ask  Joe  about  his  favorite  areas  and  great  hunts.  "I  like  a  second-year  cutover,"  he  replies.  "It  has  thick  cover 
and  usually  has  a  lot  of  rabbits,  but  not  always.  My  best  hunt  last  season  was  in  Edgecombe  County.  We  hunted  an 
area  with  a  lot  of  weeds  and  honeysuckle  around  peanut  fields  and  chicken  houses.  We  had  a  great  hunt.  Three  of 
us  got  14  rabbits  that  day. " 


Hunters  Joe  Perkins 
(above,  left)  and  Joe 
Perkins  Jr.  admire  a 
cottontail  their  dogs 
jumped  in  a  brier  patch. 
Eddie  Monroe  (far  right) 
gives  pointers  to  Justin 
Monroe  while  spending 
a  day  afield.  A  traditional 
rabbit  hunt  often  ends 
with  a  fine  fried  meal. 


Rabbits  are  the  favorite  wild  game  for  many  people,  including 
Melba  Baker  of  Raleigh.  Here  is  the  cooking  technique  she  learned 
from  her  mother. 

Delicious  Tender  Fried  Rabbit 

ingredients: 

1  to  2  rabbits        1  cup  of  flour        2  cups  of  cooking  oil 

Cut  the  rabbit  into  pieces.  Parboil  in  salty  water  for  about  an  hour 
or  until  tender.  Remove  and  drain  on  paper  towels.  Roll  in  flour.  Fry  in 
cooking  oil.  Turn  it  over  to  brown  it.  Make  gravy  from  the  cooking  oil  by 
adding  flour  and  some  of  the  parboiled  water.  Serve  with  hot  biscuits. 
Lick  your  lips  and  enjoy! 
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Eddie  Monroe 

Eddie  Monroe  and  his  12-year-old  son,  Justin,  of  Spencer  are  a  great 
rabbit -hunting  team.  They  have  had  beagles  for  about  10  years.  They  now 
have  a  dozen  beagles  and  usually  hunt  six  to  nine  of  them  at  any  one  time. 

Eddie  starts  his  pups  running  when  they  are  about  6  months  old.  Eddie 
believes  that  because  there  are  not  as  many  rabbits  as  there  used  to  be,  it 
takes  longer  for  dogs  to  gain  experience. 

Some  dogs  are  better  at  jumping  rabbits,  some  at  running  or  being  a 
lead  dog.  Most  of  them  are  born  with  an  interest  in  chasing  rabbits,  and 
they  learn  quickly.  But  they  will  chase  other  things,  too,  especially  deer 
and  foxes.  A  good  way  to  break  them  from  chasing  deer  or  foxes  is  to  use  a 
shock  collar.  The  shock  is  not  painful,  just  an  uncomfortable  buzz  that  lets 
the  dog  know  its  action  is  undesirable.  By  remote  control  you  can  send  the 
signal  to  the  dog  that  it  is  chasing  the  wrong  thing.  Eddie  says  that  when 
dogs  start  chasing  a  fox,  he  hopes  it  is  a  gray  fox  because  they  will  come 
back.  A  red  fox  keeps  running  away.  One  time  his  dogs  ran  a  bobcat  from  a  thicket. 

"My  best  dog  ever  was  Maude,  named  after  my  grandmother,"  Eddie  says.  "That  dog  would 
hunt  the  steep  banks  of  railroad  tracks  and  other  thickets  like  that.  You  could  point  to  a  thicket, 
and  she  would  go  into  it  and  try  to  find  a  rabbit.  Unfortunately,  she  was  run  over  in  the  highway 
near  home  when  she  was  in  her  prime  at  6  years  old." 

Eddie  likes  to  hunt  in  heavy  cover  such  as  small  trees  in  cutover  areas  and  areas  with  a  lot  of 
honeysuckle.  These  are  usually  his  best  areas. 

When  asked  about  his  best  hunt  last  season,  he  describes  a  hunt  with  minister  Mike  Motley 
on  his  land  in  Davidson  County.  "We  killed  eight  rabbits  that  day,"  he  says.  "One  of  the  things 
that  made  it  so  great  was  that  Mike's  son  Andrew  and  my  son,  Justin,  each  killed  two  rabbits." 

Eddie  knows  his  dogs  and  can  recognize  each  of  them  by  its  voice.  He  says  they  each  have 
their  own  personalities,  just  as  people  do.  Most  of  them  learn  quickly,  and  he  thinks  that  allow- 
ing young  dogs  to  run  with  experienced  ones  is  the  best  way  to  train  them. 

Eddie's  son,  Justin,  is  an  enthusiastic  hunter.  He  has  a  keen  eye  for  seeing  rabbits  running  in 
thickets  and  can  shoot  well,  too.  Justin  is  also  adept  at  cleaning  rabbits.  He  has  a  genuine  fond- 
ness for  his  dogs  and  appreciates  the  individual  personalities  of  each  of  them.  He  takes  pride  in 
calling  them  by  name  and  boasting  about  the  special  abilities  of  each  one.  0 


Are  Rabbits  Smart? 


These  hunters  believe  there  is  no  doubt.  This  is  especially  apparent  by 
the  end  of  the  season,  after  rabbits  have  learned  to  elude  foxes  and 
other  predators.  By  then  they  have  developed  some  special 
tricks  to  confuse  a  pack  of  hounds.  One  of  their  best  tricks 
is  to  backtrack.  A  rabbit  will  run  several  hundred  yards, 
make  a  U-turn  and  return  on  the  same  track, 
then  jump  right  or  left  and  wait  for  the  dogs  to  go  by.  A  smart  rabbit  will  do  that,  and  it 
takes  a  smart  dog  to  figure  out  what  has  happened  and  get  on  the  trail  again.  That  is  one 
of  the  things  that  makes  rabbit  hunting  so  exciting.  And  when  you  have  dogs  that  can 
figure  that  out,  you  can  rightfully  be  mighty  proud  of  them. 

These  hunting  adventures  have  revealed  to  me  special  relationships  of  mutual 
caring,  dependency  and  respect  between  hunters  and  their  dogs.  The  bonds 
shared  by  hunters,  passed  from  one  generation  to  the  next,  are  quite  evident. 
In  many  ways,  rabbit  hunters  are  a  special  breed  of  hunters  who  use  an 
equally  special  breed  of  dogs. 

I  was  fortunate  enough  to  accompany  Eddie  and  Justin  on  the  closing 
day  of  rabbit  season  last  year.  As  all  of  the  beagles  were  rounded  up, 
Eddie  thought  aloud  about  all  the  feeding,  watering,  nail  clipping  and 
pen  cleaning  he  would  have  to  do  until  next  season. 

It's  a  small  price  to  pay  for  a  dedication  that  runs  through  brier  patches, 
hedgerows,  ditchbanks  and  family  lineages. 


A  BRIGHT 

FUTURE 

WRITTEN  AND  PHOTOGRAPHED  BYJOELARRINGTON 


THOUGH  ATLANTIC  STRIPED  BASS  STILL  FACETHREATS.THE 
RETURN  OF  LARGE  FISHTOTHE  BEACHES  OFTHE  OUTER 
BANKS  PROVESTHE  SUCCESS  OF  FISHERIES  MANAGEMENT 


When  the  120-man  crew  on  Capt. 
John  Smith's  Chesapeake  voy- 
age found  themselves  aground 
in  1608,  they  entertained  themselves  while 
the  tide  rose  by  using  their  swords  to  spear 
some  of  the  many  fish  that  swarmed  about 
the  ship's  hull.  Such  reports  of  abundance 
continue  to  astound  contemporary  anglers, 
accustomed  to  searching  and  long  waiting 
for  catches.  Striped  bass  from  the  bay  migrate 
to  New  England  in  summer  and  down  the 
Outer  Banks  to  the  waters  off  Cape  Hat- 
teras  in  winter.  Smith,  who  professed  a  spe- 
cial fondness  for  striped  bass  heads,  later 
recorded  in  his  New  England  journals  that 
his  favorite  fish  were  so  abundant  that  "one 
might  go  over  their  backs  drishod,"  mean- 
ing walk  over  their  backs  without  getting 
one's  feet  wet,  in  today's  language. 

Stripers  were  to  become  a  prize  of  sport 
anglers,  commercial  fishermen  and  chefs  and 


remain  plentiful  for  two  centuries  after  the 
pilgrims  landed.  But,  like  most  fish  with  any 
economic  value,  they  were  to  be  overfished 
in  the  20th  century.  Then,  in  a  triumph  of 
government  and  science,  the  species  became 
the  first  fish  species  in  history  to  be  system- 
atically restored  to  abundance.  Today  the 
Atlantic  striped  bass  population  is  not  with- 
out its  continuing  problems,  but  it  has  come 
to  symbolize  the  emerging  ability  of  modern 
society  to  correct  its  environmental  abuses. 

Compared  to  early  anglers  in  the  north- 
ern sectors  of  striper  range,  those  along  the 
sparsely  settled  Outer  Banks  were  late  in  com- 
ing to  much  success  with  the  fish.  Although 
few  records  survive  from  before  World  War 
II,  we  may  conclude  that  only  in  the  last 
decades  of  the  20th  century  did  sportsmen 
learn  to  catch  striped  bass  from  those  bar- 
rier island  beaches  and  nearshore  waters. 
And  even  that  success  was  checkered. 


One  reason  was  this:  Stripers  are  present 
here  only  in  winter.  Although  stripers  native 
to  southern  rivers  of  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf 
coasts  can  be  found  during  the  cold  months 
in  bays  and  estuaries,  most  of  these  fish  do 
not  migrate  to  the  ocean.  So  Outer  Banks 
fishermen  found  themselves  at  the  winter- 
ing grounds  on  the  southern  margin  of  the 
range  of  migratory  northern  Atlantic  striped 
bass.  The  fish  arrive  in  late  fall  and  are  targets 
of  hook-and-line  only  so  long  as  they  remain 
in  nearshore  waters  and  continue  to  feed. 
Early  anglers  learned  that  schools  move  off- 
shore or  fall  dormant  when  the  water  tem- 
perature dips  much  below  40  degrees,  remain- 
ing susceptible  to  trawls  and  nets  but  rarely 
lures  or  even  natural  bait. 

Raymond  Basnett  of  Hatteras  Island  may 
have  caught  the  first  Outer  Banks  striper  on 
modern  sporting  tackle.  He  drove  the  beach 
with  a  haul-seine  crew  on  Dec.  15,  1952, 
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catching  on  a  swimming  plug  four  fish  from 
30  to  38  pounds.  In  subsequent  decades, 
Basnett  continued  to  play  a  major  role  in 
Outer  Banks  striper  surf  fishing. 

But  inadequate  regulation,  we  know  now, 
allowed  an  excessive  harvest  throughout  the 
range  of  Atlantic  striped  bass.  The  removal 
of  many  biologically  valuable  brood  females 
from  the  population,  perhaps  in  combination 
with  reproductive  failures  of  uncertain  cause, 
soon  led  to  the  demise  of  Atlantic  striped  bass. 
Claude  Rogers,  the  retired  longtime  director 
of  Virginia's  state  saltwater  fishing  tournament 
and  a  frequent  visitor  to  the  Outer  Banks, 
reported  152  large  stripers  caught  in  one  haul 
of  a  seine  on  the  beach  below  Oregon  Inlet 
in  1957,  the  largest  at  55  pounds.  On  just  one 
day  in  February  1960,  Rogers  reported,  net- 
ters  on  Hatteras  Island  took  60,000  pounds 
of  gravid  (pregnant)  female  striped  bass. 
Unsustainable  harvest  by  commercial  and 


recreational  fishermen  had  become  rife 
throughout  the  striper's  natural  range. 

Road  and  bridge  construction  after 
World  War  II  had  opened  the  Outer  Banks 
to  increased  tourism.  Word  of  these  big  fish 
wintering  in  the  South  spread  in  the  sport  - 
fishing  community  north  to  the  population 
centers.  But  anglers  often  had  difficulty,  even 
in  the  midst  of  great  abundance,  catching 
striped  bass  from  Outer  Banks  beaches.  Cast- 
ing was  too  inconsequential  to  be  reported, 
probably  because  the  water  was  too  cold  for 
the  fish  to  feed  actively. 

Some  anglers,  including  the  publisher  and 
editor  of  Salt  Water  Sportsman  magazine  in 
Boston,  Mass.,  thought  live  bait  might  be  the 
answer.  In  an  attempt  to  share  New  England 
expertise  and  generate  copy  for  their  publica- 
tion, Hal  Lyman  and  the  late  Frank  Woolner 
organized  an  expedition  to  the  Outer  Banks 
in  1960.  Four  New  England  striped  bass 


Priced  for  their  white  meat,  striped 
bass  were  nearly  fished  to  devastation 
by  the  late  1980s.  However,  by  limit- 
ing harvest  amounts  and  suspending 
certain  commercial  fishing  gear,  fish- 
eries management  has  enabled  stripers 
to  make  a  full  recovery. 
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In  recent  years,  recreational  anglers 
have  been  able  to  venture  offshore  for 
large  ocean  stripers.  These  fish  tend  to 
travel  as  far  south  as  Hatteras  Island, 
providing  fishing  opportunities  for 
boaters  and  surf  casters  alike. 


charter  skippers  towed  a  boat  to  Nags  Head. 
While  Lyman  and  Woolner  conducted 
research  on  the  beach  at  Buxton — catch- 
ing gray  trout,  but  no  stripers — the  skippers 
ran  offshore  of  Oregon  Inlet.  That  evening, 
Woolner  wrote,  they  had  not  reported  in 
after  dark.  The  Coast  Guard  was  alerted, 
and  a  search  was  conducted  the  next  day. 
Two  days  later,  the  Coast  Guard  found  the 
capsized  19 -footer  inside  Pamlico  Sound, 
and  down  clothing  and  thermos  bottles,  but 
no  bodies.  The  shoals  at  Oregon  Inlet  were 
later  to  claim  more  anglers'  lives,  partly  due 
to  the  abundance  of  striped  bass. 

The  live-bait  answer  to  the  problem 
of  cold  striped  bass  was  given  currency  in 
December  1965,  when  anglers  with  Hopkins 
lures  foul-hooked  menhaden  in  dense  schools. 
Several  big  stripers  were  caught  on  artificials 
that  accidentally  hooked  live  menhaden.  One 
53 -pounder  set  a  state  record  for  Raymond 
Basnett.  But  the  availability  of  live  baits  in  win- 
ter was  always  a  problem.  In  later  winters — 
some  of  them  unusually  warm — cut  bait  and 
even  artificial  lures  proved  wonderfully  effec- 
tive. But  success  from  year  to  year  was  always 
unpredictable,  even  when  fish  were  plentiful. 

Meanwhile,  harvest  continued  unabated. 
Rogers  reported  that  a  female  of  82  pounds 
and  another  of  81  pounds,  taken  at  Hatteras 
in  March  1967,  were  repacked  as  part  of  two 
shipments  of  20  and  18  barrels.  Each  barrel 
weighed  205  to  215  pounds  and  contained 
only  four  or  five  fish. 

Though  the  Atlantic  striped  bass  popu- 
lation was  near  historically  high  levels  by  the 


end  of  the  1960s,  beach  fishing  with  hook- 
and-line  was  a  bust  most  years. 

In  February  1972,  Catherine  Willis 
caught  a  60-pound  striped  bass  while  surf- 
casting  a  lure  at  Cape  Point,  eclipsing  Bas- 
nett's  mark.  Thirty  years  later,  it  still  stands 
as  the  largest  striper  ever  caught  on  sport- 
ing tackle  in  the  state. 

For  a  few  days  the  next  November,  the 
surf  was  clear  and  green  north  of  Oregon 
Inlet  as  far  as  Kitty  Hawk  Pier.  The  tempera- 
ture climbed  to  the  low  70s,  and  the  wind  was 
light.  South  of  Jennette's  Pier,  two  friends 
and  I  found  birds  working  over  fish.  Terns 
dove  over  striped  bass,  which  seemed  to  pre- 
fer small  bait  such  as  silversides.  Nearby,  gulls 
worked  where  giant  bluefish  cut  up  menhaden 
and  puffers.  We  had  our  choice  of  targets  at 
more  than  one  location  that  day  and  the  next, 
and  we  caught  stripers  of  up  to  30  pounds 
to  add  to  the  speckled  trout  we  had  landed 
behind  the  Carolinian  hotel.  Then  blue- 
fish  blitzed  the  beach  in  numbers  Tar  Heel 
anglers  had  seldom  seen.  I  had  never  known 
such  pleasant,  varied  and  productive  surf 
fishing,  and  I  have  not  seen  its  equal  since. 

But  fishing  for  stripers  was  to  get  better 
before  it  got  worse.  One  day  in  January  of 
1973,  Hatteras  fishing  guide  Ken  Lauer  and 
two  friends  caught  more  than  1 ,000  pounds 
of  large  stripers  on  swimming  plugs  they  cast 
into  the  turbulent  waters  at  Cape  Point.  One 
night  later  that  month,  Lauer  alone  caught 
five  striped  bass  north  of  the  point  on  metal 
lures.  He  gave  them  to  a  stranger  on  the 
beach,  he  said,  and  each  bottomed  a  50- 
pound  scale.  The  unregulated  removal  from 
the  spawning  stock  of  such  reproductively 
valuable  fish  had  already  started  the  Atlantic 
population  down  the  road  to  ruin. 

Yet  big  net  hauls  continued  down  the  banks 
to  Cape  Lookout  as  beach  seine  crews  from  as 
far  away  as  New  York  and  New  Jersey  arrived 
to  cash  in  on  the  bonanza.  But  by  1974,  North 
Carolina  landings  had  fallen  to  near  1  million 
pounds.  They  were  to  hit  bottom  in  1989  at 
not  much  more  than  100,000  pounds. 

The  spark  to  recover  the  Atlantic  striped 
bass  population  may  have  occurred  with 
the  release  of  John  N.  Cole's  Striper,  a  Story 


A  favorite  place  to  go  for  stripers  is 
Oregon  Inlet.  These  fish  can  be  found 
around  the  bridge  pilings  and  at  the 
inlet's  mouth.  But  beware:  Oregon 
Inlet  in  the  fall  and  winter  months 
can  be  an  extremely  dangerous  place. 


The  proper  release  of  stripers  will  help 
sustain  future  populations.  By  allowing 
water  to  flush  through  their  gills,  the 
fish  will  revive  faster  and  live  to  be 
caught  another  day. 


of  Fish  and  Man.  Relating  a  commercial  fish- 
erman's experience  on  Long  Island,  N.Y., 
the  book  evoked  sympathy  for  a  species  and 
a  tradition  struggling  against  diminishing 
odds.  Among  the  readers  was  Congressman 
Gerry  Studds  of  Massachusetts,  who  intro- 
duced legislation  to  address  harvest  declines 
and  poor  reproduction.  The  result  was  the 
Emergency  Striped  Bass  Study.  Voluntary  pro- 
visions of  an  earlier  recovery  plan  had  proved 
inadequate  as  the  states,  grabbing  for  a  share 
of  the  harvest,  put  their  short-term  economic 
interests  ahead  of  those  of  the  stock. 

The  Atlantic  Striped  Bass  Conservation  - 
Act  of  1984  required  coastal  states  from  North 
Carolina  to  Maine  to  implement  plans  within 
their  territorial  waters  to  meet  conservation 
objectives  of  a  recovery  plan.  If  any  state 
failed  to  comply,  the  federal  government 
would  impose  a  moratorium  on  striped  bass 
harvest.  Virginia  and  Maryland,  as  well  as 
the  New  England  states,  closed  down  striper 
fishing  for  several  years.  In  retrospect,  most 
managers  and  observers  agree  that  two  ele- 
ments were  key:  Conservation  measures  were 
made  mandatory,  and  harvest  had  to  stop. 

The  future  began  looking  brighter  as  early 
as  1986,  when  many  2-  to  6-pound  stripers 
began  to  show  in  the  Chesapeake.  The  next 
year,  Virginia  realized  an  all-time  record  high 
juvenile  production  index,  although  bay  waters 
in  Maryland  failed  to  show  similar  gains  until 
later.  Anglers  at  Corolla,  not  far  below  the  Vir- 
ginia line,  found  spotty  surf  fishing  for  striped 
bass  that  winter.  By  the  fall  of  1988,  anglers 
pursuing  gray  trout  and  bluefish  were  once 
again  catching  striped  bass  at  the  Chesapeake 
Bay  and  Hampton  Roads  bridge-tunnels  and 
at  the  James  River  Bridge. 

In  the  meantime,  more  fish  showed  in 
the  Outer  Banks  surf  each  successive  fall. 
While  working  on  an  oceanfront  house  in 
Southern  Shores  (located  along  the  north- 
ern Outer  Banks),  Brian  Horsley  and  other 
carpenters  noticed  birds  working  over  the 
surf.  They  retrieved  rods  from  their  trucks 
and  proceeded  to  release  at  least  60  stripers 
weighing  from  7  to  20  pounds.  The  same 
day,  just  before  dark,  Jim  White  of  Southern 
Shores  was  one  of  several  anglers  who  spot- 
ted birds  over  the  surf  near  Kitty  Hawk  Pier. 


White  cast  a  swimming  plug  slowly  under 
the  pier  lights  to  catch  15  fish  weighing 
from  7  to  16  pounds,  between  9:30  p.m. 
and  1  a.m.  Striped  bass  were  back. 

Today,  tight  harvest  restrictions  and  a 
growing  catch-and-release  ethic  result  in  live 
releases  of  about  90  percent  of  the  stripers 
anglers  catch.  Despite  restrictions,  Atlantic 
Coast  recreational  landings  have  trended  up 
since  1994.  North  Carolina  anglers  saw  suc- 
cess increasing  annually  until  2000  when  the 
winter  migration  apparently  did  not  stage 
strongly  off  Oregon  Inlet,  where  much  of 
the  effort  is  concentrated. 

All  the  data  point  to  abundant  biomass, 
but  the  Coastal  Conservation  Association 
last  year  asked  the  Atlantic  States  Marine 
Fisheries  Commission  to  restrict  harvest  to 
allow  development  of  a  natural  age-class 
structure — with  more  large,  old  fish  in  the 
population.  A  significant  proportion  of 
large  females,  scientists  agree,  helps  ensure 
against  the  reproductive  failures  that  occur 
naturally  from  time  to  time. 

Unprecedented  success  in  the  restora- 
tion of  Atlantic  striped  bass  not  only  pro- 
vided a  multimillion-dollar  boost  to  coastal 
economies;  it  also  inspired  confidence  in 
the  complex  mix  of  science  and  govern- 
ment we  call  fisheries  management.  We 
learned  that  depleted  stocks  can  be  restored, 
although  not  without  pain,  and  that  man- 
agement is  never  done.  £2 
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and  his 


Natural  Gardens 


written  by  Lawrence  S.  Earley  I  illustrated  by  Comie  Powell 

The  boy  bent  over  the  beautiful  wildflower  growing  along  the  creek  and  wondered  what  it  was.  He 
studied  the  plant  carefully.  Its  five  crimson  petals  were  notched  in  the  middle,  its  leaves  were  shaped  like 
the  tips  of  spears,  and  its  long  stem  was  hairy.  Using  those  clues,  he  skipped  through  the  pages  of  his  plant 
book  until  he  finally  found  the  plant  and  discovered  its  name.  "A  fire  pink!" 

It  was  a  moment  that  Bertrand  Whittier  Wells  would  always  remember.  "From  that  moment 
on,"  he  said  many  years  later,  "I  knew  what  my  life's  work  would  be."  He  would  be  a  botanist. 
Wells  followed  his  dream  and  went  on  to  get  a  college  degree  in  botany  and  a  Ph.D.  as  well. 
He  planned  on  teaching  botany  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 

But  not  long  after  he  arrived  in  Raleigh  in  1919  to  become 

the  head  of  the  Botany  Department  at  N.C.  State 

University,  something  happened  that  changed 
B.W  Wells'  life.  On  a  train  trip  to 
Wilmington,  Wells  looked  out  the 
window  near  Burgaw,  in  Pender 
County,  and  saw  a  huge,  treeless  plain 
called  Big  Savannah.  Remarkably,  it 
was  covered  in  a  multitude  of  wildflow- 
ers.  He  wondered  why  there  were  so  many 
plants  flowering  there.  And  why  were  there 
no  trees?  He  vowed  to  return  and  find  out. 
Wells  spent  two  years  studying  Big  Savannah, 
trying  to  answer  those  and  other  questions,  and 
in  the  process  he  became  one  of  North  Carolina's 
greatest  ecologists.  He  changed  the  way  we  look  at 
North  Carolina's  wild  places. 

A  young  B.W.  Wells  and  his  wife  enjoy  time  at  the  beach. 
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Pioneer  Ecolocist 

As  a  botanist,  Wells  was  naturally  curious  about  plants.  Botanists  ask  ques- 
tions such  as:  What  kind  of  a  flower  is  a  fire  pink?  What  family  of  plants  does 
a  fire  pink  belong  to?  But  when  Wells  studied  the  plants  in  Big 
Savannah,  he  asked  additional  questions.  He  wondered  why 
these  specific  plants  grew  there  and  why  other  plants 
didn't.  These  were  questions  about  the  ecology  of 
Big  Savannah.  Ecology  is  the  study  of  how  living  things 
relate  to  each  other  and  to  the  environment  in  which 
they  grow.  Today  it's  a  familiar  word,  but  in  Wells'  day 
it  was  not.  There  were  very  few  ecologists,  and  Wells 
was  among  the  first.  Wells  found  that  to  understand 
Big  Savannah's  ecology,  he  had  to  study  how  the  soil,  atmosphere  and 
rainfall  influenced  the  plants  that  grew  there.  Above  all,  he  began  to 
realize  that  it  was  the  frequent  natural  fires  that  kept  the  landscape  open. 

After  Wells  had  studied  Big  Savannah  for  two  years,  he  turned  his 
attention  to  other  interesting  natural  communities  around  the  state.  He 
studied  plants  that  grow  near  the  sea  and  noticed  how  they  adapt  to  the 
ocean's  harsh  salt  spray.  He  fought  his  way  through  coastal  bogs  called  pocosins  and 
found  that  the  wet  soil  had  so  little  oxygen  that  only  certain  kinds  of  plants  could  grow  there.  He 
examined  abandoned  farm  fields  near  Raleigh  as  they  filled  with  plants,  and  he  studied  the  mysterious  treeless 
on  mountaintops  called  mountain  balds.  Wells  asked  the  same  questions  about  each  one 
of  them:  What  grows  here  and  why? 

Wild  Places  as  Natural  Gardens 

In  1932,  Wells  wrote  a  book  called  The  Natural  Gardens  of  North  Carolina.  It 
was  a  most  unusual  wildflower  book  for  its  time.  It  included  keys 
or  clues  by  which  the  reader  could  identify  many  of  the  state's 
plants,  but  he  also  wrote  about  the  natural  communities  in  which 
the  plants  grew.  No  one  had  ever  studied  so  many  of  the  state's  wild 
places,  and  no  one  had  ever  written  a  book  about  them  that  the 
average  person  would  find  easy  to  read. 

For  example,  he  introduced  his  chapter  on  the  Sandhills  of  North 
Carolina  with  a  puzzle:  "Amid  the  white  sands  of  our  sandhill  areas  the  sun 
shines  both  up  and  down;  here  one  can  acquire  a  fashionable  tan  with  one's 
hat  on."  The  sun  shines  up  and  down,  he  explained,  because  the 
region's  deep  white  sands  reflect  light  and  heat  "like  a  mirror."  He 
called  the  Sandhills  "Deserts  in  the  Rain"  because  although  it  rained 
a  lot,  the  sandy  soil  remained  mostly  dry  because  the  water  sank  quickly. 
Only  certain  plants  could  adapt  to  the  lack  of  water  and  the  intense  light 
and  heat,  and  these  were  the  plants  that  survived  and  grew  there.  The 
leaves  of  the  turkey  oak,  for  instance,  turn  vertically  on  a  hot  summer  day 
so  the  intense  reflected  light  does  not  burn  them. 

Wells  hand -tinted  these  black-and-white  photographs  of  Big  Savannah 
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Professor  and  Teacher 

Throughout  his  long  life  (he  died  in  1978  when  he  was  94  years  old),  Wells  went  on  to  research 
and  write  on  many  other  ecological  topics  about  North  Carolina.  He  had  a  profound  influence  on 

many  of  the  students  who  studied  botany  and  ecology  at 
N.C.  State,  and  his  work  was  a  guiding  light  for  many  of 
the  state's  conservation  organizations  that  seek  to  protect 
North  Carolina's  wild  places. 

Wells  also  traveled  many  miles  each  year  to  talk  to 
school  groups  and  garden  clubs  in  small  towns.  "He  loved 
North  Carolina,"  said  his  wife,  Maude.  "He  taught  so 
many  people  to  love  North  Carolina."  And  he  also  tried 
to  help  them  understand  their  state's  precious  natural 
resources  and  protect  them.  He  had  good  reason  to  be 
concerned  about  the  need  for  conservation.  How  dis- 
appointed he  must  have  been  in  later  years  to  see  Big 
Savannah,  which  he  described  as  "probably  the  most 
beautiful  wildflower  garden  in  the  eastern  United  States," 
plowed  up  and  covered  in  rows  of  corn.  He  had  wanted 
to  see  it  preserved  as  a  state  park. 

Today,  however,  the  Coastal  Land  Trust  is  restoring 
a  rare  piece  of  savanna  land  that  is  very  similar  to  the 
former  Big  Savannah,  and  it  is  planning  to  name  it  the 
B.W  Wells  Savannah.  The  restored  savanna  will  help 
students  understand  an  important  part  of  the  state's 
natural  heritage,  and  it  will  honor  the  pioneer  ecolo- 
gist  who  inspired  countless  people  to  love  North  Carolina's  wild 


places  and  the  things  that  grow  in  them. 


What  Does  it  Mean? 

botanist:  someone  who  studies  plants 

ecology:  the  scientific  study  of  the  ways  that  living  things 

interrelate  in  an  ecosystem 
pocosin:  a  type  of  freshwater  wetland  characterized 

by  evergreen  shrubs,  pond  pines  and  poorly  drained 

soil;  found  in  the  coastal  plains  of  Virginia  and 

the  Carolinas 
mountain  bald:  an  open  and  mostly  treeless  area  on 

southern  Appalachian  mountaintops  that  is  dominated 

by  shrubs  or  grasses 
Sandhills:  region  of  eastern  North  Carolina  where  deep, 

sandy  soils  are  frequently  dry  and  poor  in  nutrients 
savanna:  a  dry  grassland  containing  no  trees  or  only 

scattered  trees 


Read  and  Find  Out 

*  The  Natural  Gardens  of  North  Carolina  by  B.W  Wells,  Uni- 

versity of  North  Carolina  Press,  1932,  1967.  UNC  Press 

plans  to  reprint  a  new  edition  of  this  classic  this  year. 
Nature's  Champion:  B.W  Wells,  Tar  Heel  Ecologist  by  James 

R.  Troyer,  University  of  North  Carolina  Press,  1993. 
North  Carolirw.  Wild  Places:  A  Closer  Look  edited  by 

Lawrence  S.  Earley,  N.  C.  Wildlife  Resources 

Commission,  1993. 

In  Wildlife  in  North  Carolina: 

*  "The  Natural  Gardens  of  B.W  Wells"  by  Lawrence  S. 

Earley,  February  1989. 

A  Web  site  about  B.W.  Wells: 

**■  http://www.geocities.com/Yosemite/Campground/ 
7363/BW_Wells_History.html 


Editing  and  design  by  Consie  Powell.  Black -and -white  photos  courtesy  of  Maude  Wells.  Painting  and  tinted  photos  by  B.W Wells. 
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Weils  on  decay: 

"The  water  in  the  surface  soil  layer  tof  the  pocosinsl ...  succeeds  to  a 
high  degree  in  drowning  billions  of  those  invisible  denizens  of  soil,  the 
bacteria  and  fungi.  This  situation  results  in  the  slowing  up  of  the  decay 
process,  for,  as  everyone  knows,  when  you  keep  micro-organisms  away 
from  organic  matter,  there  is  no  decay,  as  the  vast  supplies  of  canned 
goods  testify.  Hence  it  is  that  bogs  are,  in  a  sense,  one  of  nature's  can- 
ning factories,  where  plant  products  are  preserved." 


Get  Outside 

Visit  a  Natural  Garden:  Read  a  chapter  from  The  Natural  Gardens  of  North 
Carolina  just  to  see  how  Wells  felt  and  wrote  about  the  natural  communities 
he  loved.  Also,  read  a  chapter  from  North  Carolirui  WILD  Places:  A  Closer 
Look.  (Both  books  are  listed  under  Read  and  Find  Out.)  The  WILD  Places 
book  (available  through  the  N.C.  WILD  Store,  and  found  at  bookstores  and 
public  libraries)  contains  illustrations  and  profiles  of  many  of  Wells'  natural 
gardens  across  the  state.  It  also  lists  places  to  visit.  Choose  a  natural  garden 
near  you  and  visit  it. 

Visit  the  Museum:  The  "Mountains  to  the  Sea"  exhibit  at  the  North  Caro- 
lina Museum  of  Natural  Sciences  in  Raleigh  contains  samples  ot  many  of 
B.W  Wells'  natural  gardens,  including  the  Sandhills  longleaf  pine,  the  spruce- 
fir  forest  and  others.  You  can  see  individual  plants  and  the  wildlife  that  is 
adapted  to  each  habitat. 


It's  WILD! 

Project  WILD  Activities  for  teachers  and  students  that 
correlate  to  this  topic  include: 

Learning  to  Look,  Learning  to  See  teaches  students  to  look 
closely  at  different  environments  and  to  describe  differences  as 
a  result  of  casual  and  detailed  observation. 

Visual  Vocabulary  teaches  students  to  interpret  and  identify 
ecological  concepts. 


Get  WILD 

Advanced  WILD  Workshops: 

Feb.  22-23  -  Bears,  Schiele  Museum,  Gastonia.  Contact 
Suzanne  Simmons,  (704)  866-6913. 

April  26-27  -  Birds,  PWC  Watershed  Building,  Cumberland 
County.  Contact  Kay  Bullard,  (910)  484-8479. 
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Brad  Deen 


Bow  Draw,  Other  Changes  Proposed 


KEN  TAYLOR 


The  minimum  draw  weight  for  hunting  with  a  compound 
bow  could  drop  from  45  pounds  to  35  pounds. 
That  and  other  proposed  changes  to  hunting,  fishing  and 
trapping  regulations  are  going  to  public  hearings  this  month. 

If  approved  by  the  N.C.  Wildlife 
Resources  Commission  this  spring, 
the  new  rules  would  take  effect  for  the 
2002-03  hunting  and  fishing  seasons. 
Anyone  with  a  strong  opinion  about  the 
dozens  of  proposals  should  plan  to  speak 
at  one  of  the  nine  district  hearings. 

Reducing  the  draw  weight  for  com- 
pound bows  (long  and  recurved  bows 
will  remain  at  45  pounds)  would  bene- 
fit women,  children  and  physically 
challenged  people  who  want  to  take 
up  the  sport.  Although  the  reduced 
tension  would  deliver  an  arrow  with 
less  velocity  and  power,  innovations 
in  bowhunting  have  dramatically 
improved  the  performance  of  bows, 
shafts  and  broadheads,  according 
to  a  report  prepared  by  Wildlife 
Commission  staff. 


Currently,  North  Carolina  and  Kansas  are  the  only  states  with 
45 -pound  minimums.  No  state  requires  a  higher  draw  weight,  and 
23  states  have  either  no  minimum  or  one  of  35  pounds. 

Many  of  the  other  proposals  to  be  brought  before  public  hearing 
are  local  in  nature,  making  changes  to  seasons  in  specific  counties, 
portions  of  counties  or  state-owned  game  lands.  For  a  complete  list, 
consult  the  commission's  Web  site,  www.ncwildlife.org. 


PUBLIC  HEARINGS 


The  schedule  of  public  hearings  for  proposed  changes  to 
state  hunting,  fishing  and  trapping  regulations  is: 

■  Tuesday,  Jan.  15  -  District  9,  Sylva,  Southwestern  Community  College 

■  Wednesday,  Jan.  16  -  District  8,  Morganton,  City  Municipal  Auditorium 

■  Thursday,  Jan.  1 7  -  District  7,  Elkin,  Elkin  High  School,  Dixon  Auditorium 

■  Tuesday,  Jan.  22  -  District  4,  Elizabethtown,  Courthouse 
■Wednesday,  Jan.  23  -  District  5,  Graham,  Courthouse 

■  Thursday,  Jan.  24  -  District  6,  Carthage,  Moore  County  Courthouse 

■  Tuesday,  Jan.  29  -  District  1 ,  Edenton,  Swain  Auditorium 

■  Wednesday,  Jan.  30  -  District  2,  New  Bern,  Courthouse 

■  Thursday,  Jan.  31  -  District  3,  Nashville,  Courthouse 
All  hearings  start  at  7  p.m. 


Public-Private  Drive  to  Aid  Woodpecker 


The  N.C.  Wildlife  Resources  Commission  will  use  a  $150,000  federal  grant  to  preserve  habitat  for 
an  endangered  woodpecker.  Funded  by  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  the  grant  will  help  the 
red-cockaded  woodpecker  (Picoides  barealis),  a  bird  that  requires  mature,  open  pine  forests — particularly 
longleaf  pines,  which  are  diminishing. 

The  state  Wildlife  Commission  will  use  the  grant  to  provide  for  both  the  woodpeckers  and  private 
owners  of  longleaf  timber  stands.  Owners  who  enter  a  Sate  Harbor  Agreement  with  the  state  would 
enjoy  some  protection  from  the  federal  Endangered  Species  Act. 

"It  there  is  a  colony  of  woodpeckers  on  the  land  when  the  landowner  signs  up,  and  when  he  wants 
to  harvest  the  timber  three  more  colonies  have  moved  in,  that  owner  would  be  responsible  only  for  the 
one,"  explained  Randall  Wilson,  nongame  section  manager  for  the  commission.  Before  the  chain  saws 
crank,  state  and  federal  agencies  would  relocate  the  endangered  birds  to  another  suitable  spot. 

One  such  program  for  the  red-cockaded  woodpecker  is  already  in  place  in  the  six  Sandhills  counties. 
The  new  grant  would  cover  the  remainder  of  the  state.  Interested  landowners  can  call  the  commission's 
Division  of  Wildlife  Management  at  (919)  733-7291. 
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Beaver  Bounty  Approved 


A  hummingbird  researcher  would  like 
North  Carolinians  to  report  any  of  the  tiny 
fliers  they  see  this  winter. 

Susan  Campbell,  a  research  affiliate 
with  the  N.C.  Museum  of  Natural  Sciences 
in  Raleigh,  is  studying  western  humming- 
birds that  winter  here.  Don't  worry  about 
identifying  the  species.  That's  something 
even  Campbell  has  trouble  doing. 

"The  females  of  one  species  can  look 
a  lot  like  immature  males  of  another," 
she  said.  "Only  a  couple  of  birders  in 
the  state  have  even  begun  to  acquaint 
themselves  with  these  subtle  differences." 

Campbell  asks  anyone  in  the  state 
who  sees  a  hummingbird  through  March 
1  to  call  (910)  949-3207  or  e-mail 
ncaves@utinet.net.  She  will  investigate 
and  identify  species. 

Only  in  the  last  20  years  or  so  have 
ornithologists  realized  that  many  of  the 
hummingbirds  sighted  in  the  Southeast 
each  winter  are  actually  lateral  migrators 
from  western  states.  The  rufous  hum- 
mingbird, which  is  the  most  commonly 
seen  species  here  in  cool  weather,  breeds 
in  the  Pacific  Northwest  as  far  north  as 
Alaska.  Most  rufouses  winter  in  Mexico 
or  Central  America. 

Why  some  migrate  here  is  something 
scientists  hope  to  learn  eventually — 
once  they  assemble  the  data  that  back- 
yard feeders 
and  amateur 
bird  watchers 
can  help 
provide. 


MASI.OWSklPHOTOGItAPHY 


female  rufou. 


Beavers  are  busted  in  Martin  County. 
County  commissioners  ended  months  of  controversy 
by  approving  a  bounty  of  $  15  per  tail  in  October.  The 
local  trapping  season  was  to  last  from  Nov.  1  to  Dec.  31. 

Landowners  and  some  county  officials — united 
under  the  "Beaver  Busters"  moniker,  complete  with 
logoed  hats  and  T-shirts — had  pushed  the  bounty  out 
of  frustration  with  beaver  dams  flooding  roads,  crops 
and  timberland.  Busters  also  complained  that  a 
combination  state-county  beaver  trapping  program 
was  ineffective. 

Other  counties  that  experimented  with  beaver  bounties  got  legislative  approval. 
Martin  County  officials  said  they  were  confident  emergency  powers  to  ensure  public 
health  allowed  their  bounty  without  special  legislation.  County  Commissioner  Mort 
Hurst  said  more  wiggle  room  comes  from  the  limited  scope  of  the  program.  Funding 
of  $  10,000  would  pay  bounties  on  fewer  than  700  beavers,  or  about  one-fourth  of  the 
estimated  3,000  in  Martin  County. 

The  ordinance  also  addresses  the  shortcomings  of  earlier  programs.  Trappers  must 
be  licensed.  And  to  collect  a  bounty,  trappers  must  produce  verification  from  a 
landowner  that  the  beaver  was  trapped  inside  Martin  County. 


Protection  May  Doom  Rare  Lichen 

An  endangered  mountain  lichen  won't  enjoy  habitat  protections  because  of  vandals 
and  plant  poachers. 

The  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  has  decided  not  to  designate  critical  habitat 
areas  for  the  rock  gnome  lichen  (Gymnuderma  lineare).  The  plant  sprouts  on  cliffs  and 
river  gorges  in  only  a  handful  of  spots  in  North  Carolina  and  Tennessee. 

Rock  gnome  lichen  has  been  on  the  federal  endangered  list  since  1995,  mostly 
because  of  its  extremely  specialized  habitat  needs:  vertical  rock  faces,  high  humidity 
and  modest  sunlight.  Also  contributing  to  its  decline — 14  percent  of  known  pop- 
ulations have  been  extirpated — is  the  loss  of  mountaintop  spruce-fir  forests  due  to 
air  pollution,  which  deprives  the  lichen  of  needed  shade. 

Listing  as  endangered  calls  for  the  establishment  of  protected  habitat  areas,  except 
in  rare  circumstances.  This  is  one  such  case,  believes  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service, 
which  fears  that  designating  such  sites  will  only  tip  off  poachers  where  the  plants  are. 
The  agency  cited  past  experiences  with  ginseng  and  rare  mosses. 

At  least  one  environmental  group  disagrees.  "What  good  is  listing  the  species  as 
endangered  if  you're  not  going  to  protect  the  habitat  that  the  species  needs  for 
survival?"  asked  Tracy  Davids,  executive  director  of  the  Southern  Appalachian 
Biodiversity  Project. 

The  lichen  doesn't  completely  lack  governmental  protections.  Of  the  35  known 
populations,  30  are  on  public  lands. 


ANTLERS, 
JAWBONES 

NEEDI 
FOR  S" 

^jpt^vCa  ro  I  i  n  a '  s 
J^pfmental  health  wants 
■  antlers  and  jawbones. 

Georgia  dela  Cruz,  a  state  public 
health  researcher,  said  deer 
make  good  sentinels  for  pollu- 
tion. They  browse  on  many 
different  kinds  of  foliage  and 
pick  up  traces  of  contaminants 
that  the  plants  have  absorbed. 
Deer  store  those  contaminants 
in  their  antlers,  bones  and  teeth. 

Using  deer  jawbones  and 
antlers  from  around  the  state, 
dela  Cruz  hopes  to  study  the 
environmental  health  of 
several  regions. 

Not  just  any  old  bones  will  do: 

•  The  deer  must  have  been 
killed  after  Oct.  1. 

•  Each  hunter  must  fill  out  a 
form  detailing  where  the 
animal  was  killed. 

•  The  deer  must  have  all  its 
permanent  teeth. 

•  A  biologist  from  the  N.C. 
Wildlife  Resources 
Commission  must  age 
the  jawbones. 

•  Only  one  antler  is  needed, 
not  both,  but  the  entire 
base  (the  flared  area 
closest  to  the  skin) 
must  also  be  present 

Specimen  tags,  research  forms 
and  preaddressed,  postage- 
paid  boxes  will  be  provided. 

If  interested,  call 
(919)  715-6476,  e-mail 
georgia.delacruz@ncmail.net,  or 
write  N.C.  Oral  Health  Section, 
Attn:  Georgia  dela  Cruz, 
1910  Mail  Service  Center, 
Raleigh,  N.C.  27699. 


Wildlife  through  the  Year 


One  of  the  most  overlooked  sources  of  backyard  wildlife 
LDLIFE  PONDS     habitat  is  water.  We'll  spend  countless  hours  building 

birdhouses,  feeders  and  mulch  piles,  but  not  even  consider 
where  our  wildlife  guests  must  go  for  a  drink. 

January  is  an  excellent  month  to  excavate  a  small  frog  pond  in  the  backyard  before  the  spring  rains 
arrive.  In  addition  to  enhancing  your  wildlife  habitat,  it  can  be  the  crowning  jewel  of  a  well-landscaped 
yard.  First,  choose  a  level  place  in  your  yard  with  equal  parts  shade  and  sunlight.  Try  not  to  put  the 
pond  beneath  trees,  or  you'll  spend  much  of  your  time  fishing  out  leaves.  Its  depth  should  be  at  least 
2  feet,  with  some  shallow  spots  where  the  warmer  water  will  attract  tadpoles  and  other  small  creatures. 

Once  the  pond  area  is  dug,  either  a  flexible,  plastic  liner  or  a  solid  cast  should  be  installed  in  the 
bottom  to  retain  water.  The  pond  should  be  filled  with  water,  which  will  pull  the  liner  down  to  fit  the 
hole.  A  trench  can  be  dug  around  the  pond's  edge  to  hold  the  excess  liner,  and  dirt  and  rocks  can  be 

used  to  anchor  it  in  place. 

Once  spring  arrives,  a  variety  of  aquatic  plants  can  be  purchased 
from  your  local  garden  center.  These  can  include  water  lilies,  marsh 
marigolds  and  water  forget-me-nots.  In  addition,  rocks  or  logs 
can  be  placed  around  the  pond  to  give  animals 
cover  while  they  visit  their  new 
neighborhood  pool. 

— Chris  Powell 

EDITOR'S  NOTES  
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Where's  the  Blaze  Orange? 

Dear  Wildlife: 

I  just  received  my  Wildlife  In  North  Carolina  and  am  very  much 
surprised  and  amazed  that  this  one  got  by  you.  The  first  thing  to 
jump  out  at  me  when  I  opened  the  September  issue  is  that  none 
of  the  quail  hunters  pictured  on  page  2  are  wearing  any  hunter  or 
blaze  orange  as  required  by  state  law.  My  confidence  was  some- 
what restored  however  by  the  hunters  on  page  7,  (who  were 
wearing  blaze  orange). 

Safety  should  be  top  priority.  We  hunters  do  not  need  to  give 
the  anti-hunting  and  anti-gun  groups  any  ammunition  these  days 
by  being  unsafe  while  in  the  field  as  "truly"  depicted  in  this  photo. 

—  Dale  Higgins, Winston-Salem 

Editor's  Response:  My,  how  times  have  changed.  The  photo  referred  to  on  page  2  was  taken  in 
then  rural  Wake  County  in  1970 — some  20  years  prior  to  the  passage  of  the  blaze  orange  law  in 
North  Carolina  (1991).  The  photo  was  intended  to  be  historical  in  nature  to  go  along  with  the 
context  of  the  article  and  introductory  title  "A  Tradition  of  Quail. "  However,  a  date  on  the  photo 
could  have  helped  avoid  any  confusion.  At  the  time  of  the  photo,  bird  hunters  rarely,  if  ever,  wore 
blaze  orange.  Today,  the  use  of  blaze  orange  is  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception  in  the  field 
thanks  to  the  success  of  hunter  safety  education  and  the  awareness  of  individual  hunters. 
In  the  process,  we  Ve  all  made  hunting  a  safer  sport. 

Turtle  Confusion 

The  editing  of  an  article  on  leatherback  turtles  in  the  September  issue  may  have  given  the 
impression  that  the  author  does  not  remember  circulatory  system  basics. 

Blood  does  indeed  flow  from  the  heart  via  arteries  and  returns  via  veins.  But  the  passage  in  > 
question  described  the  flow  of  blood  through  the  turtle's  appendages:  "outgoing  veins  (cool 
blood)  in  a  leatherback's  flippers  wrap  around  the  incoming  arteries  (warm  blood)." 

Just  goes  to  show  that  direction,  like  everything  else,  is  relative.  We  hope  no  readers  were 
unduly  confused. 
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Urban  Legend  Defanged 

Stone  Mountain  State  Park  is  not— repeat,  NOT  being  stocked  with  rattlesnakes.  The 
tall  tale,  which  has  slithered  throughout  Wilkes  County,  has  it  that  25  or  600  or  5,000 
rattlers  have  been  released  in  the  state  park.  The  rumors  are  usually  vague  about  who  would 
release  venomous  snakes  or  why,  although  one  version  is  that  the  N.C.  Wildlife  Resources 
Commission  wants  to  control  wild  turkeys.  Or  maybe  deer. 

"People  say  we're  stocking  coyotes  too,  for  the  same  reason,"  said  Chris  McGrath,  a  Wild- 
life Commission  nongame  biologist  for  the  mountain  region.  "Neither  of  those  is  true,  of  course." 

Primarily  a  small-mammal  eater,  the  timber  rattlesnake  might  prey  on  a  turkey  egg  or  chick, 
McGrath  said.  And  a  bite's  worth  of  venom  probably  wouldn't  kill  a  healthy,  adult  deer. 

"It  just  wouldn't  be  an  effective  control  measure,"  he  said,  "and  we  wouldn't  do  it  anyway. 
It  would  be  extremely  controversial." 

Still,  the  legend  persists.  "The  myth  is  not  just  restricted  to  Wilkes  County,  but  all  over  western  North  Carolina,"  he  said.  And  as  it 
passes  from  person  to  person,  the  story  sprouts  new  details. 

"The  wildest  I've  heard  is  they're  being  dropped  from  helicopters,"  said  Wildlife  Enforcement  Sgt.  John  Campbell  Jr.  of  Wilkes  County. 
"It's  hard  to  believe  people  are  that  gullible.  But  they  know  it  for  a  fact  because  they  heard  it  from  so-and-so,  and  he  wouldn't  lie." 
Like  all  of  North  Carolina's  100  counties,  Wilkes  has  rattlesnakes — copperheads  too — but  not  an  inordinate  amount. 
"I've  never  even  seen  one  in  the  road  here,"  Campbell  said.  "Although  some  of  these  rocky  outcroppings,  they're  bound  to  have  some." 


Governor  Honors  Life  Saver 


On  Patrol 


One  Sunday  last  December,  the  day  before 
black  bear  season  opened  in  Bertie  County, 
wildlife  enforcement  officers  were  stalking  the 
woods  for  illegal  bear  bait.  Sgt.  Jack  Staleyjr. 
didn't  find  any  bait  piles,  but  he  followed  some 
odd-looking  drag  marks  to  a  hunting  camp. 

Inside  a  dirt-floor  shed  lay  a  300-pound 
black  bear  that  had  been  killed  the  previous 
day.  The  poacher  had  dragged  the  bear  to 
camp  on  a  wooden  truck  pallet  for  safe- 
keeping until  opening  day. 

Four  officers  took  turns  staking  out  the  camp 
until  Monday  Sure  enough,  the  suspect  turned 
up  to  check  on  his  trophy.  He  even  shot  at  a 
bottle  to  add  a  note  of  authenticity,  not  real- 
izing that  officers  who  might  be  listening  were 
also  watching. 

Pleading  guilty  to  hunting  out  of  season,  the 
poacher  was  fined  $2,000,  paid  a  $1 ,035 
replacement  cost,  forfeited  a  new  7  mm 
Magnum  Browning  rifle  with  Bausch  &  Lomb 
scope,  valued  around  $  1 ,500,  and  lost  his 
hunting  license  for  two  years. 

He  asked  for  a  picture  of  the  bear.  Officers 
were  more  than  happy  to  oblige  — using  his 
confiscated  camera. 


Bob  Curry  saved  the  life  of  a  fellow  hunter  last  year.  This  year,  he  was  hon- 
ored for  it. 

Curry,  fisheries  program  manager  for  the  N.C.  Wildlife  Resources  Commis- 
sion, received  the  Governor's  Award  for  Safety  and  Heroism  from  Gov.  Mike 
Easley  in  an  October  ceremony.  The  award  is  the  highest  the  state  can  bestow 
on  an  employee. 

It  was  late  on  a  November  afternoon  when  Curry,  hunting  from  a  deer  stand 

in  Bertie  County,  saw  white  smoke  over  the 
treetops,  about  400  yards  away.  "Then 
there  was  this  'whumpf,'  and  I  started 
seeing  black  smoke.  I  knew  something 
was  definitely  wrong,"  he  said. 

An  SUV  was  on  fire  in  a  harvested 
cornfield.  The  catalytic  converter  prob- 
ably sparked  the  dry  stalks.  A  teenager 
was  trying  to  beat  out  the  flames  with  a 
branch.  The  boy's  older  hunting  compan- 
ion, an  asthmatic  man,  lay  unbreathing 
30  feet  from  the  burning  vehicle. 

Curry  resuscitated  the  man  and  had 
him  signal  each  breath  with  a  raised  hand.  After  sending  the  teen  for  help, 
Curry  set  about  fighting  the  fire. 

As  bullets  in  the  SUV  popped,  he  pulled  up  cornstalks,  one  in  each  hand, 
and  began  tamping  out  the  fire  with  the  roots.  All  the  while,  he  watched  the 
prone  man  for  hand  raises. 

Suddenly,  an  oxygen  canister  in  the  vehicle  exploded.  It  rocketed  into  a 
nearby  cutover  and  set  another  blaze.  Tinder-floored  forest  was  just  yards  away. 
Curry  hustled  into  the  cutover  and  hacked  at  the  brush  with  a  machete  to  keep 
the  fire  from  spreading.  Local  fire  crews  and  a  N.C.  Forestry  Service  plow  soon 
arrived  to  contain  the  blaze. 

A  Boy  Scout  leader,  Curry  credits  that  training  for  his  quick  response.  "I'm 
just  glad  I  was  there  and  could  do  something  helpful,"  he  said. 
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JODY  DUGGINS 


Calendar  of  Events 


Through  Jan.  6 

Wildlife  artist  Greg  Farrell  of  Lexington,  whose  paintings  have 
placed  high  in  the  Federal  Duck  Stamp  competition  four  years 
straight,  will  display  his  work  in  the  Nature  Gallery  of  the  N.C. 
Museum  of  Natural  Sciences  in  Raleigh. 
Call  (919)  733-7450. 

Saturday,  Jan.  19 

Snakes:  Fact  and  Fantasy,  Friend  and  Foe,  a  10  a.m.  presentation 
by  an  amateur  herpetologist  at  the  Pisgah  Center  for  Wildlife 
Education,  near  Brevard,  will  cover  snakes  in  folklore,  their 
anatomy  and  diversity. 
Call  (828)877-4423. 

Thursday-Sunday,  Jan.  1 7-20 

The  Central  Carolina  Boat  Show  at  the  Greensboro  Coliseum 
Events  Center,  1921  W  Lee  St.,  will  feature  marine  electronics, 
boating  accessories,  tackle  and  seminars. 
Call  (336)  373-7400. 

Saturday-Sunday,  Jan.  19-20 

A  fishing  show  at  the  Coast  Line  Convention  Center, 
501  Nutt  St.  in  Wilmington,  will  include  seminars  and  products. 
Call  (910)  452-9955. 


Catch  Us  at 

these  Numbers 


1-800-662-7137  to  report  violations  of  hunting  and  fishing  laws 

1-800-628-3773  (NC  VESSEL)  for  boat  registration  and  titling 

1-800-675-0263  for  hunting  dates  and  shooting  hours  for 
migratory  game  birds 

1-888-248-6834  (2HUNTFISH)  to  purchase  most  licenses  with 
VISA  or  MasterCard  using  a  touch-tone  telephone 

1-800-446-8663  (I  GOT  ONE)  to  report  big  game  harvests 

Connect  to  the  Commission's  online  Web  site  at  www.ncwildiife.org. 

Calls  are  answered  in  order,  but  some  numbers  may  require  a  wait  during  busy  seasons. 

Wildlife  Endowment 
Fund  Report 

Fund  Balance  $45,371,779.48 

Established  on  May  29, 1981,  this  fund  is  derived 
from  the  sale  of  lifetime  hunting  and  fishing 
licenses  and  lifetime  subscriptions  to  Wildlife  in 
North  Carolina  magazine,  as  well  as  from  tax- 
deductible  contributions.  Although  the  inter- 
est may  be  used  to  supplement  N.C.  Wildlife 
Resources  Commission  programs,  the  principal 
remains  invested  to  generate  additional  interest 
for  the  future. 


Nature's 
Ways 


Babies  in  Waiting 


written  by  Jeff  Beane 
illustrated  by  Jim  Brown 


For  most  animals,  being  born  at  the  right  time  is  important. 
Because  many  creatures  mate  and  bear  young  during 
specific  seasons,  one  might  assume  that  they  all  have  fixed 
gestation  periods,  like  the  9-month  interval  for  humans. 
But  nature  isn't  always  that  simple.  Some  animals  with  short 
gestation  periods  can  delay  egg-laying  or  birth  as  needed. 

This  is  accomplished  via  several  different  strategies. 
One  is  delayed  fertilization.  In  certain  species,  including 
many  reptiles  and  some  bats,  females  store  sperm  after 
mating  and  use  it  to  fertilize  eggs  weeks,  months  or  even 
years  later.  In  another  strategy,  delayed  implantation,  the 
fertilized  egg  divides  as  usual  to  form  a  hollow  ball  of  cells 
called  a  blastocyst,  but  the  blastocyst  "floats"  in  the  female's  uterus, 
implanting  in  the  uterine  wall  weeks  or  even  months  later  when  the  time  is  right. 
This  phenomenon  occurs  in  many  mammals,  including  some  weasels,  minks  and  bears 
Still  another  strategy,  common  in  some  bats,  is  delayed  development:  The  blastocyst  implants 
in  the  uterus  as  usual  but  then  lies  dormant  until  hormonal  changes  stimulate  further  development. 

Species  employing  these  tactics  are  able  to  mate  either  under  optimal  conditions  or  opportunistically, 
and  still  ensure  that  their  young  are  born  when  they  would  stand  the  best  chance  of  survival. 
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WILD 

STORE 


They're 
Here! 

Salamanders  of 
North  Carolina 

Eurycea  and  Desmognathus 

Our  latest  poster  with  the 
N.C.  Herpetological  Society 

Twenty  lungless  salamanders 
parade  across  this  poster,  offering 
close-up  views  of  all  the  species 
in  two  genera:  Eurycea  (the  brook 
salamanders)  and  Desmognathus 
(the  dusky  salamanders).  These 
salamanders  belong  to  the  pletho- 
dontid  family,  which  means  they 
don't  have  lungs.  Instead  they 
breathe  through  their  moist  skin 
and  mouth  lining.  Learn  their 
habits  and  locations,  and  enliven 
your  office  or  classroom  with  some 
of  North  Carolina's  most  colorful 
creatures.  This  poster  includes 
two  uncommon  species  of  special 
concern:  the  Junaluska  and  the 
longtail.  Poster  size:  24"  x  36" 

$6  ITEM  CODE  P23 

See  page  38  for  the  1 3  species 
that  have  lungs  or  gills. 


Your  purchase  supports  the  development  of  conservation 
education  projects  and  programs  in  north  carolina. 


order  this  item  and  ail  N.C.  wild  Store  products  online  at:  www.newildlife.org 
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Order  online  at:  mwm.nemiiaiHFe.org 


■4  Salamanders  of  North  Carolina 

Explore  the  hidden  world  of  some  of  North 
Carolina's  most  unique  creatures.  This  poster 
both  educates  and  captivates  with  color 
photographs  of  the  13  salamander  species  in 
North  Carolina  that  have  lungs  or  gills. 
Habitat  and  life  cycle  notes  for  each  species 
accompany  the  illustrations  (24"  x  36"). 

$6     ITEM  CODE  P19 


fS*^  FRQQS 


Amphibians:  Frogs  of  North  Carolina 
Poster  Set 

Set  of  two  posters  in  full  color:  The  Hylid  Frogs 
and  True  Frogs  6k  Toads.  These  two  posters  in 
the  Amphibians  series  showcase  North  Carolina 
frogs.  Vibrant  photos  and  informative  text  com- 
bine to  make  these  posters  stand  out  in  the 
home  or  classroom  (22"  x  34"). 
$10    ITEM  CODE  P20 

Each  poster  can  also  be  purchased  individually: 

Amphibians:  The  Hylid  Frogs 

$6  item  code  p11 
Amphibians:  True  Frogs  &  Toads 

$6  item  code  p14 


,  WATERFOWL LOTS 


Butterflies  Poster  Set 

A  brilliant  selection  of  17  rare  and  19  common  butterflies 
adorn  these  two  posters.  Range  maps  and  informational  text 
highlight  the  connections  between  the  butterflies  and  their 
habitats.  Posters  are  22"  x  34". 
$14    ITEM  CODE  P17 

Each  poster  can  also  be  purchased  individually: 

Common  Butterflies  of  North  Carolina 

item  code  p15 
Rare  Butterflies  of  North  Carolina 

item  code  p16 

Gardens  for  Butterflies 

An  8-page  guide  to  creating  your  own  garden 
for  attracting  butterflies.  FREE  with  each 
poster  set  (P 1 7 ).  Guide  is  also  sold  separately. 

$2  item  code  m5 
■4  Sporting  Dogs  of  North  Carolina 

Each  poster  includes  color  portraits  of  12  sporting 
breeds  with  descriptions  of  their  habits  and  history. 

Pointing  &  Retrieving  Breeds.  Twelve  breeds 
that  point  or  flush  and  retrieve  birds.  (22"  x  34") 
$10     ITEM  CODE  P18 

Trailing  &  Treeing  Breeds.  Twelve  breeds 
that  trail  their  quarry  and  designates  those 
that  tree  as  well.  (22"  x  34") 
$10     ITEM  CODE  P21 

Sporting  Dogs  Poster  Set  Buy  both  and  save! 
$16     ITEM  CODE  P22 


Sporting  Heritage  Posters 

These  sporting  heritage  posters  preserve  two  treasured  traditions.  Each 
poster  is  22"  x  34". 

Waterfowl  Decoys  of  North  Carolina 

Descriptions  of  classic  decoys  made  during  the  heyday  of  waterfowl  hunting 
complement  19  color  photographs.    $10    ITEM  CODE  P12 

Traditional  Trout  Flies  of  the  Southern  Appalachians 

Color  photographs  of  16  trout  flies  accompany  brief  histories  and  detailed 
descriptions.    $10    ITEM  CODE  P13 


While,. 
Supplies 

Reptiles  of  Last 

North  Carolina  ► 

Lizards,  turtles  and  snakes — oh  my! 
Learn  to  revere  them  rather  than  fear 
them.  This  set  of  three  reptile  posters 
features  over  60  species  found  in  North 
Carolina  and  notes  those  that  are  endan 
gered,  threatened  or  of  special  concern. 
Each  poster  is  22"  x  34". 
$10    ITEM  CODE  P10-S 
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Fishes  of  ► 
North  Carolina 

Reel  'em  in!  This 
two-poster  set  depicts 
colorful  paintings  by 
Duane  Raver  of  36 
freshwater  species 
(28"  x  22  '/z" )  and 

1  marine  species  (35"  x  22  '/21' 
$10    ITEM  CODE  P9 


Pisgah  Center  for  Wildlife  Education  T-shirts  ▼ 

100%  cotton  beige  tee  with  colorful  design  on  back 

and  Pisgah  logo  on  front.  Adult  sizes. 
$14.50    ITEM  CODES: 
A 8 MED  (medium) 
A8LRG  (large) 
A8XLG  (extra  large) 
A8XXL  (extra  extra  large) 
WEE  TEES 

Just  like  the  adult  shirt,  only  smaller. 
ITEM  CODES: 

A9XS  (extra  small;  size  2-4)  $10 
A9SM  (small;  size  6-8)  $12.50 
A9MD  (medium;  size  10-12)  $12.50 
A9LG  (large;  size  14-16)  $12.50 


Sporting  Heritage  T-shirt 

This  all-cotton  tee  spotlights  bass-fishing  traditions  with  a  Duane  Raver  painting 
of  a  largemouth  at  Atkinson's  Mill  in  Johnston  County.  The  sporting  heritage 
logo  on  the  front  complements  the  distinctive  scene  on  the  back.  Adult  sizes  only. 
$14.50    ITEM  CODES: 
A12MED  (medium) 
A12LRG  (large) 
A12XLG  (extra  large) 
A12XXL  (extra  extra  large) 


Items  not  pictured: 
All  Things  Are  Connected 

Video  and  Activity  Guide.  Based  on  Chief  Seattle's  1855  speech, 
the  film's  focus  is  on  environmental  ethics.  Accompanied  by  This 
Land  Is  Sacred  teacher's  guide,  this  film  is  a  must -see  for  everyone. 
$22  item  code  w3 

Wildlife  Babies  Video 

Classic  1965  Jack  Dermid  film  reveals  springtime  antics  of  young  wood 
ducks,  black  bear,  possums,  cottontails  and  others. 

$20  item  code  n9 

North  Carolina  Trout  Fishing  Maps 

Find  your  dream  stream.  Covering  trout  streams  in  25  western 
North  Carolina  counties,  the  atlas-format  booklet  provides 
information  and  regulations  for  each  stream.  Each  map  depicts 
game  land  boundaries,  federal  lands  and  state  parks,  as  well  as 
major  roads  and  towns. 

$12  item  code  tmap 
Bird  Houses  and  Feeders 

This  8-page  illustrated  guide  to  building  birdhouses  includes 
construction  notes  and  dimensions,  as  well  as  tips  for  turning 
household  objects  into  ready-made  feeders  and  homes. 

$2  item  code  m6 
Magazine  Binder 

Store  12  issues  of  Wildlife  in  North  Carolina  in  a  sturdy  binder. 
$10  item  code  m2 

Scouting  Correlations 

Cub,  Boy  and  Girl  Scout  requirements  are  correlated  to  Project 

WILD  and  Aquatic  WILD  activities.  Supplements  Scout  leaders' 

planning  materials  and  events.  $3  each 

Cub  &  Boy  Scout  Correlation   ITEM  CODE  E9 

Girl  Scout  Correlation    ITEM  CODE  E10 


Embroidered  Caps 

Wildlife  in  North  Carolina  Caps  ^ 

Exclusive  designs  and  magazine  logo  are 
featured  on  four  different  cap  styles. 
$16.50  each 

■Deer  silhouette  on  6-panel,  solid  back  cap. 

Advantage®  Camouflage  on  cap  and  bill  with  ^ 

plastic  snap.  ITEM  CODE  A11 
■Brook  trout  on  sage-colored,  brushed  cotton  cap 

with  an  unstructured  front,  extended  bill  and 

nubuck  suede  closure .  ITEM  CODE  A3 
■  Deer  silhouette  on  blaze  orange  cap  with  brown 

waxcloth  bill.   ITEM  CODE  A7 
■Deer  silhouette  on  Advantage®  Camouflage 

cotton  cap  with  tan  suede  bill.  ITEM  CODE  A6 


A1  1 


A1 


A6 


A7 


A10 


N.C.  WILD  Caps.  N.C.  WILD  and 
cardinal  on  two-tone,  brushed-cotton 
twill  cap  with  a  Velcro  ®  closure. 
$16.50  each 

■Tin  cap  with  forest  green  bill. 

ITEM  CODE  A1 
■Tan  cap  with  burgundy  bill. 

ITEM  CODE  A10 
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order  online  at:  www.newiiaiife.org 


Rivers  of  North  Carolina  ► 

In  this  128-page  special  issue  of  Wildlife  in  North  Carolina,  the  state's  finest  outdoor 
writers  and  photographers  explore  North  Carolina's  17  river  basins.  Eye-catching 
photographs,  informative  maps  and  unique  graphics  make  this  special  issue  a  work  of 
enduring  excellence.  Buy  this  classic  for  your  own  bookshelf,  or  give  it  to  friends 
and  family  members  to  enjoy  for  years  to  come. 
$10    ITEM  CODE  M11 


2001  Migratory  Waterfowl  Print  and  Stamp  Set  t 

Black  ducks  take  wing  over  an  estuarine  marsh  on  the  lower  Cape 
Fear;  Price's  Creek  Lighthouse  stands  at  the  edge  of 
the  woods,  as  it  has  since  1849.  ^ — 
This  year's  limited  edition  print, 
signed  by  artist  Ron  Louque, 
combines  waterfowl  heritage  and 
N.C.  history.  Your  purchase  will 
support  wetland  restoration  and 
waterfowl  research.  Overall  size  is 
12"  x  14";  image  size  6  [h"  x  9". 
This  item  not  subject  to  15%  discount. 
$145    ITEM  CODE  DSP01 


Dogs  that  Point,  Fish  that  Bite  t 

Sample  50  of  Jim  Dean's  best  essays  for  Wildlife 
in  Noith  Carolina  magazine. 
Hardbound  $19.95 


ITEM  CODE  M8 
Paperback  $10.95 

item  code  m12 

The  Secret  Lives  ► 
of  Fishermen 

More  of  Jim  Dean's  well-honed 
observations  on  hunting,  fishing 
and  the  country  life. 
Hardbound  $24.95 
ITEM  CODE  M13 


THAT 

POINT 


North  Carolina  WILD  Places:  p, 
A  Closer  Look 

Book  and  Posters  Set. 

Explore  the  diversity  of  the  state's  natural 
communities.  This  soft -cover  book  describes 
13  habitats  across  the  state  with  illustrations 
by  Anne  Marshall  Runyon.  A  folding  pair  of 
habitat  posters  by  Runyon  and  a  N.C.  WILD 
Places  map  featuring  the  art  of  Jackie  Pitt  man 
make  this  set  a  valuable  teaching  tool. 
$16   ITEM  CODE  E6 


Inatube'swavs 


North  Carolina  WILD  Places 

A  CLOSER  LOOK 


North  Carolina  Wildlife  T 
Viewing  Guide 

From  Cape  Hatteras  to  the  Great  Smokies,  the 
North  Carolina  Wildlife  Viewing  Guide  will  lead 
you  to  90  of  the  state's  premier  wildlife  viewing 
locations — and  better  your  chances  of  seeing 
wildlife  once  you  get  there. 
$5.95   ITEM  CODE  N6 


Nature's  Ways  Collection  ▲ 

Explore  the  wonders  of  the  natural  world,  wildlife  species 
and  ecosystems  through  "Nature's  Ways."  More  than  200 
essays  from  Wildlife  in  North  Carolina  have  been  compiled 
in  a  beautiful  6-volume  paperback  set. 
Boxedset$30  item  code  who 
Unboxed  set  $27.50   ITEM  CODE  M9 


N.C.  WILDlife  Profiles  Binder 

&  N.C.  WILDlife  Profiles  Sets  1-12 

This  top-quality  3 -ring  binder  includes: 
■  120  illustrated  fact  sheets,  each  profiling 

an  animal's  history,  status,  habitat  and 

behavior,  and  also  containing 

a  range  map. 
■Tab  dividers  that  organize 

12  sets  of  wildlife  fact  sheets 

by  class. 
■A  table  of  contents,  index  and 

instruction  sheet. 
$30  ITEM  CODE  W17 
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Layovers  for  Ducks 


Goose  Cree 


As  the  cold,  gray  skies  of 
winter  take  hold,  migrating 
waterfowl  wing  their  way  south 
to  enjoy  southern  comfort.  To 
provide  waterfowl  with  quality 
winter  habitat,  the  N.C.  Wildlife 
Resources  Commission  manages 
more  than  4,000  acres  of  coastal 
waterfowl  impoundments. 

Brackish  Impoundments 

Goose  Creek,  Gull  Rock  and 
White  Oak  River  game  lands  are 
managed  mostly  for  submerged 
aquatics  and  moist -soil  native 
plants.  By  maintaining  a  flooded 

impoundment,  plants  grow  below  the  water,  providing  submerged  aquatic  vegeta- 
tion for  waterfowl.  Submerged  plants  such  as  widgeongrass  and  muskgrass  grow 
under  these  conditions  and  are  excellent  waterfowl  foods.  Moist -soil  management 
is  used  on  brackish  impoundments  to  firm  up  impoundment  bottoms,  consolidate 
silts  and  stimulate  different  emergent  plants  that  are  good  duck  foods.  Under  this 
management,  the  impoundment  is  drained  in  the  spring  and  kept  in  a  moist  state 
during  the  summer.  Native  plants  such  as  spikerushes  and  sea  purslane  grow  well 
and  provide  important  foods.  Water  levels  are  maintained  on  these  sites  by  using 
diesel- powered  water  pumps. 

Freshwater  Impoundments 

Gull  Rock,  Suggs  Mill  Pond,  Holly  Shelter  and  J.  Morgan  Futch  game  lands  are  areas 
managed  for  moist-soil  vegetation  and  planted  crops.  Native  plants  such  as  smartweed, 
wild  millet,  fall  panicgrass  and  barnyardgrass  provide  excellent  winter  foods  for  water- 
fowl. Native  plant  species  are  stimulated  to  grow  by  slowly  draining  the  impoundment 
in  spring  and  maintaining  it  in  a  moist  condition  during  the  summer  growing  season.  In 
addition  to  natives,  cultivated  crops  are  used  on  some  areas  to  provide  excellent  foods. 
The  most  common  species  planted  by  the  Wildlife  Commission,  or  managed  through 
cooperative  farm  leases,  include  Japanese  millet,  milo,  rice  and  corn.  Freshwater  impound- 
ments are  typically  flooded  slowly  to  depths  of  6  to  18  inches  by  November. 


A  female  pintail  preens  her- 
self in  the  company  of  two 
males.  These  are  just  a  small 
sampling  of  the  various  ducks 
that  use  North  Carolina's 
impoundments  system,  while 
migrating  south  for  the  winter. 


Coastal  waterfowl  impoundments  offer  North  Carolina  waterfowlers  plenty  of  variety  to 
explore  during  the  season.  For  more  information  on  game  land  waterfowl  impoundments 
or  waterfowl  management,  contact  the  Division  of  Wildlife  Management  at  (919)  733-7291. 
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Profile  in  Winter 

A  canvasback  bobbing  on 
icy  slush  exemplifies  the  stark 
beauty  of  winter.  For  more 
wildlife  in  winter,  see  page  10. 
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Our  Natural  Heritage 


Pigeons,  Power  Lines  and  Choices 


by  Jim  Dean 


ILLUSTRATED  BY  JACKIE  PITT  MAN 


"Like  it  is  for  pigeons 
on  power  lines, 
instinct  is  one  of  the 
forces  helping  us 
develop  social  con- 
tracts that  promote 
accepted  behavior. " 


Several  tall  power  lines  span  a  downtown  artery  that  I  travel  nearly  every  day.  Something  about 
these  lines  seems  attractive  to  pigeons — lots  of  pigeons.  Dozens  sit  there,  sometimes  hundreds, 
usually  occupying  the  uppermost  wire.  I  have  seen  them,  rain  or  shine,  in  all  seasons,  though  occa- 
sionally the  wires  are  inexplicably  vacant.  On  days  when  the  wires  are  heavily  used,  small  flocks 
frequently  arrive  or  depart.  Sometimes  the  whole  bunch  will  fly  away  to  return  later.  Perhaps 
pigeons  simply  like  the  view  or  the  opportunity  to  swap  gossip.  More  likely,  they  believe 
there's  safety  in  numbers,  especially  where  they  can  see  predators  from  above  or  below 

I  don't  know  when  or  why  I  began  to  take  note  of  them.  At  some  point  I  realized  that 
they  have  evolved  a  sophisticated  social  structure  that  seems  oddly  human.  Instead  of 
bunching  closely  together,  they  appear  to  sit  at  precise  intervals  that  do  not  violate  the 
adjacent  bird's  body  space.  It's  almost  as  though  a  drill  sergeant  had  formed  their  ranks 
with  a  tape  measure.  There  are  exceptions,  but  not  many. 

Even  more  puzzling  are  the  gaps  in  the  lineup.  To  the  eye,  the  gaps  seem  equally  precise, 
as  though  just  the  right  amount  ot  space  had  been  left  for  one  pigeon,  or  two  or  three.  Pigeons 
arrive  or  depart,  filling  or  opening  gaps,  but  almost  always  maintaining  a  near -mathematical 
order.  Are  pigeons  saving  seats  for  buddies? 

What  would  happen,  I  have  wondered,  if  a  pigeon  violated  another  pigeon's  body  space? 
Squeezed  in,  sat  too  close,  got  in  its  seatmate's  face?  Would  pigeons  react  the  way  we  do  when 
someone  crowds  us  on  an  elevator?  We  move  away  if  we  can,  and  we  are  vaguely  uncomfort- 
able when  there  is  no  retreat.  The  comfort  zone  around  us  may  vary  with  species  and  individ- 
uals, but  I'm  betting  we  could  measure  our  own  within  fractions  of  an  inch. 
I  know.  You're  thinking  I  don't  have  enough  to  keep  myself  occupied.  Could  be,  but  it  occurs 
to  me  that  this  is  a  useful  example  of  the  common  ground  we  share  with  other  animals.  Look 
closely  at  almost  any  creature's  adaptations,  and  you  will  find  more  similarities  than  differences. 
Humans  like  to  think  we  are  unique  and  operate  largely  on  freedom  of  choice,  but  some  scientists 
believe  this  is  a  conceit — that  neither  are  we  unique  nor  are  our  decisions  based  entirely  on  free 
will.  Most  humans  have  no  problem  accepting  the  biological  mandate  that  the  daily  activities  of 
our  fellow  inhabitants  on  this  planet  are  guided  by  instinct.  But  us?  Hey,  since  when  did  we  let 
our  instinct  tell  us  what  to  do? 

Would  you  believe  always?  Almost  always?  How  about  far  more  often  than  we  suspect?  As  with 
all  living  creatures,  instinct  guides  us  in  subtle  ways  that  we  are  seldom  aware  of.  Like  other  animals, 
we  enter  this  world  with  a  biological  program,  a  genetic  predisposition — you  might  call  it  software  - 
that  directs  our  daily  lives.  We  are  programmed  to  eat  (and,  arguably,  to  hunt),  sleep,  seek  shelter 
and  avoid  danger.  As  we  develop,  these  native  skills  are  sharpened  by  our  intelligence  and  our  environ- 
ment, by  our  parents,  teachers  and  experiences  (perhaps  this  learning  might  be  compared  to  upgrad- 
ing software).  Yet,  what  and  how  we  learn  are  closely  influenced  by  that  original  genetic  program. 

Does  this  mean  that  we  aren't  to  blame  when  things  go  wrong,  or  we  make  unwise  decisions?  (Ain't 
my  fault  I  held  up  a  service  station;  my  DNA,  instinct  and  environmental  karma  made  me  do  it.) 
Unfortunately,  we  haven't  satisfactorily  worked  out  the  contradiction  between  life's  irresistible  forces 
and  free  will.  We  simply  don't  know  where  to  draw  the  line  between  what  we're  conditioned  to 
do  and  what  we  may  freely  choose  to  do.  We've  developed  laws  attempting  to  define  this  uncer- 
tain boundary,  but  from  a  practical  standpoint,  our  laws  are  geared  toward  the  idea  that  we  are 
responsible  for  our  choices.  Break  a  law,  and  you  expect  to  be  held  accountable  for  your  actions. 

Perhaps  it's  just  as  well  that  we  don't  clearly  understand  the  forces  that  rule  our  lives.  The  uncer- 
tainty keeps  us  humble,  or  should. 

Like  it  is  for  pigeons  on  power  lines,  instinct  is  one  of  the  forces  helping  us  develop  social  con- 
tracts that  promote  accepted  behavior.  Body  space  rules,  and  pigeons  sit  apart  because  it  feels  better. 
Likewise,  most  humans  don't  rob  service  stations  because  it  violates  natural  order  and  bums  out 
their  neighbors.  And  for  those  who  can't  figure  that  out,  there's  always  the  threat  of  punishment. 

Same  for  pigeons.  Sit  too  close,  ol'  buddy,  and  you're  gonna  get  a  peck  on  the  head.  Then  again, 
maybe  I  really  do  have  too  much  time  to  think. 
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As  the  Worm 
Turns 


written  and  photographed  by  Mike  Gaddis 


The  plastic  worm  was  a 
natural,  pun  intended, 
from  its  beginnings. 
Decades  after  its  intro- 
duction, it  remains  the 
best  bass-catching  lure 
of  all  time. 


magine  you  re  one 
of  50  bass  anglers, 
.  randomly  selected 
from  across  America,  who've 
just  received  personal  word  from 
Helen  Sevier  of  the  Bass  Anglers 
Sportsman's  Society  that  you've 
won  the  fishing  equivalent  of  the 
Publisher's  Clearinghouse  Sweepstakes: 
two  expertly  guided,  first-class,  expenses- 
paid  weeks  for  each  of  the  next  five  years 
at  the  hottest  largemouth  destination  in  the 
South.  Plus  a  new  truck,  a  225-horsepower 
outboard  and  a  new  bass  boat  waiting  dock- 
side.  Bring  a  buddy.  Airfare's  in  the  mail 
to  get  you  there. 

And,  uh  .  .  .  oh  yeah,  you  can  keep  the  keys. 
Just  one  hitch.  You  can  bring  only  one  type 
of  lure — hundreds  of  the  one,  if  you  want — 
but  everything  else  stays  home. 
What's  it  gonna  be? 

Unmitigated  agony?  Naaww!  History  makes 
it  pretty  predictable:  the  plastic  worm  or  one 
of  its  many  multiflavored  mutants. 


It  was  little  more  than  destiny,  actually. 
It  was  a  soft,  fleshlike  swimming  bait 
closely  imitating  a  small  snake,  lizard, 
salamander,  water  dog,  leech,  night 
crawler  or  one  of  several  other  aquatic 
or  quasi-aquatic  animals  high  on  the  menu. 
You  could  fish  'em  skinny  or  deep,  even  sail 
into  the  middle  of  the  meanest  cover  in  the 
lake  and  hope  to  fetch  it  back. 

But  it  took  more  than  a  century,  a  turn 
of  technology,  some  makeshift  ingenuity  and 
no  little  bit  of  imagination  before  the  pipe 
dream  became  the  all-time  greatest  stringer 
buster,  and  grandparent  of  the  astounding 
multitude  of  soft  baits  that  we  take  for 
granted  in  the  21st  century. 

It  may  come  as  a  surprise  to  learn  that 
the  first  "rubber  worm"  was  patented  during 
the  tumult  of  the  Civil  War,  almost  140  years 
ago.  Subsequently,  in  1877  William  Gregg,  an 
enterprising  Missouri  fisherman,  patented  an 
artificial  worm  bait  made  of  India  rubber  and 
set  on  a  Carlislelike  rig.  It  looked  basically  like 
a  live  crawler  threaded  barb  and  shank  onto 
a  bream  hook.  Neither  caught  on.  It  was  60- 
odd  years  later,  after  B.F  Goodrich  developed 
Koraseal,  an  easily  molded,  all-temperature 
vinyl  plastic.  Added  in  were  doses  of  Midwest- 
ern will  and  Yankee  ingenuity. 

In  apparently  independent  efforts,  Bill 
Norton  of  Indiana  and  Nick  Creme  of  Ohio 
struggled  to  devise  a  fishable,  lifelike,  6-inch 
night  crawler.  During  World  War  II,  Norton 
had  toyed  with  the  idea  of  a  live  night  crawler 
on  a  snelled,  tandem-hooked  rig.  Back  home, 
he  tried  it,  and  it  worked.  He  needed  a  worm, 
however,  that  was  soft  but  could  take  a  beating. 
Poking  around  novelty  stores,  he  found  some 
joke  worms  of  hard  rubber  and  tried  them  on  a 
three-hook  rig.  He  found  that  they  fooled  fish 
but  weren't  soft  enough.  So  he  kept  searching. 

Meanwhile,  Nick  Creme,  one  state  removed 
and  tired  of  running  out  of  live  bait,  was  on 
his  own  quest.  Using  live  specimens  for  his 
molds,  he  had  been  trying  since  1949  to  cook 
up  a  soft,  weatherproof,  colorfast  plastic  worm 


in  his  wife's  kitchen.  His  residence  in  Akron, 
convenient  to  many  large  rubber  and  chemi- 
cal manufacturers,  proved  a  boon  in  ferreting 
out  a  workable  material.  Even  so,  it  took  more 
than  a  year  to  tinker  the  exact  recipe.  By  1952, 
however,  Creme  became  the  first  person  to 
place  a  soft-plastic  worm  on  the  commercial 
market.  The  worm  was  also  the  first  to  be 
scented  with  an  odor  called  Chee-Nip. 

Hike  the  flag;  the  modern  plastic 
worm  was  born. 

Opportunely,  Norton  found  that  Creme 's 
worms  were  just  what  he  had  been  looking 
for.  He  added  beads  and  a  spinner  to  complete 
his  ideal  rig.  Whether  he  was  the  first  to  do 
this  remains  controversial,  but  what  is  certain 
is  that  Norton  applied  for  and  was  granted  a 
patent  for  the  rigged  worm  in  1957. 

Norton's  early  worm  creations,  under 
the  brand  name  Catch-Em-Quick,  became 
the  genesis  of  the  Sportsman's  Products  Co., 
but  early  efforts  to  sell  its  wares  were  dismal. 
Most  fishermen  still  laughed  the  plastic  worm 
off  as  a  joke.  So,  Norton  started  giving  them 
away.  That  turned  the  trick.  By  the  late  1950s, 
farmers  in  Georgia  were  banning  plastic  worms 
from  their  pay-to-fish  ponds. 


By  1957  Nick  Creme,  as  well,  was  sending 
worms  south,  many  to  Texas.  Tracy  Wood  of 
Arlington  was  one  of  the  first  to  receive  the 
new  worms,  also  prerigged  with  beads,  a  tiny 
propeller  up  front  and  dual,  open  hooks.  "I 
had  bass  fished  for  25  years,"  he  later  said,  "but 
it  wasn't  until  a  Yank  named  Nick  Creme  sent 
me  some  plastic  worms  from  Akron,  Ohio, 
that  I  really  started  catching  fish." 

Suddenly,  demand  for  rigged  plastic  worms 
shot  sky  high.  Bolstered  by  a  burgeoning  and 
clamoring  fraternity  of  enthusiastic  follow- 
ers, the  Creme  Lure  Co.  became  an  entre- 
preneurial reality  in  Tyler,  Texas. 

Norton's  products,  meanwhile,  had  found 
their  way  to  Texas  and  Oklahoma  through 
Jody  Griggs,  president  of  the  Whopper  Stop- 
per Bait  Co.  of  Denison,  Texas.  By  1959 
Whopper  Stopper  had  acquired  a  small  inven- 
tory of  Sportsman's  worms  and  was  trying  to 
light  a  market  fire  under  them.  Then  a  cou- 
ple of  enterprising  fellows  from  the  Okie  side 
of  Lake  Texoma  started  pulling  the  worms 
off  the  rigs  and  hanging  them  on  spoons.  A 
year  later  they  had  talked  Griggs  into  manu- 
facturing lead  heads  and  weighted  hooks  to 
take  the  worms. to  the  bottom. 


An  angler  shows  off  a  stringer  full  of 
bass  caught  during  a  day  of  artificial- 
worm  fishing  in  the  late  1960s.  The  early 
effectiveness  of  the  plastic  worm  helped 
propel  catch-and-release  fishing,  which  has 
become  the  norm  in  bass  fishing  today. 

Bob  Gallagher,  a  writer  and  lifelong  bass 
fisherman,  now  of  Sugar  Land,  Texas,  hap- 
pened onto  this  scene  in  the  spring  of  1960, 
and  his  experience  was  nothing  short  of  a  reve- 
lation. "1  was  transferred  to  Dallas  to  open  a 
store  for  my  father's  company,"  Gallagher 
said.  "Two  months  later,  I  met  a  man  named 
Dooley  Holmes.  Dooley  had  been  fishing 
Texoma  a  few  years  and  asked  me  one  day  if 
I'd  like  to  go  along.  I  jumped  at  the  chance, 
and  that  first  trip  to  Texoma  was  an  incredi- 
ble eye-opener,"  he  said.  "They  were  fishing 
plastic  worms  altogether,  made  by  Sportsman's 
of  Marion,  Ind.  At  the  time,  the  worms  came 
in  three  colors:  black,  purple  and  reddish 
brown.  Black  and  purple  were  the  ticket. 

"They  came  in  two  sizes,  6  and  8  inches. 
For  a  long  time,  nobody  made  an  8-inch 
worm  but  Sportsman,  and  brother,  was  it  a 
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'UUe  caught  Pish,  big  fish, 
hundreds  of  'em,  when 
nobodu  else  did." 


The  1960s  witnessed  the  creation  of 
a  wide  selection  of  plastic  worms  (facing 
page,  above)  that  took  the  bass -fishing 
world  by  storm.  The  results  were  impres- 
sive and  lasting:  large  stringers  of  bass 
and  a  staunch  loyalty  to  the  plastic 
worm  that  continues  today.  Decades 
later,  artificial  worms  continue  to  be 
refined  as  well  as  revered. 


killer!  We  caught  fish,  big  fish,  hundreds  of 
'em,  when  nobody  else  did." 

Gallagher,  Holmes  and  the  others  continued 
to  make  method  improvements  to  worming  on 
Texoma,  experimenting  with  sinker  configur- 
ations and  "weedless"  hooks.  The  results  were 
nothing  less  than  astonishing.  "In  the  sum- 
mer of  1962 ,  six  of  us  caught  350  bass  over 
3  pounds.  Sixty  of  'em  topped  5  pounds;  20 
ranged  from  6  to  7  pounds.  A  lot  of  big  fish  for 
Texoma,"  Gallagher  said.  "But  the  most  amaz- 
ing part  of  all  was,  even  though  we  were  catch- 
ing boo-coodles  of  bass,  people  at  our  own 
camp  refused  to  fish  worms.  Said  we  were  nuts." 

Interestingly,  Gallagher  and  the  Texoma 
gang  pitted  some  of  the  early  Creme  worms 
against  their  tried-and-true  Sportsman,  but 
came  away  dissatisfied.  "Most  of  'em  didn't 
float,  though  they  were  advertised  as  floaters. 
Norton  injected  air  bubbles  into  his  worms, 
and  the  tails  rode  high." 

Whatever  problem,  or 
prejudice,  may  have  existed 
was  quickly  remedied  or 
overridden  by  the  masses, 
for  Creme  worms  were  gain- 
ing notoriety  by  the  stringer  - 
ful.  At  the  advent  of  the  1960s,  Creme  worms 
were  smokin'  hot.  By  1965  the  company  began 
marketing  "handy,  rig-your-own  spares,"  and 
Scoundrels,  Shimmy  Babes,  Shimmy  Gals 
and  Big  Mamas  were  crowding  their  way  into 
tackle  boxes  across  the  South. 

Jim  Ledbetter  of  Hickory  was  a  Creme 
representative  for  his  part  of  North  Caro- 
lina. "At  one  point,  Creme  was  offering 
100  different  color  combinations.  More'n 
anybody  else  around.  The  company  also 
had  the  first  two-color,  fire-tail  worm.  I'd 
tell  folks  to  fish  with  nothing  but  Creme 
worms  for  a  solid  year,  January  to  January, 
and  you'll  catch  more  and  bigger  bass  than 
ever  in  your  life.  They  did,  and  they  would." 

Overwhelmed  commercially,  the  old 
Sportsman  would  turn  toes  up  and  die  unre- 
markably  in  the  early  1970s,  a  pioneer  in  an 
unmarked  grave.  A  die-hard  fan  to  the  end, 
Bob  Gallagher  bought  10,000  Sportsman 
worms  shortly  before  the  firm's  demise.  Such 
is  the  passion  of  bass  fishing. 

Creme  was  then  poised  at  the  brink  of 
breakthrough  bassing  as  the  "original  of  them 
all,"  with  the  most  versatile  and  effective  bass 
lure  ever  to  hit  the  water.  The  rest  would  be 
history.  It  would  take  a  short  while  to  weed 
out  the  stubborn  disbelievers  and  a  spell 
longer  to  perfect  worm-fishing  techniques, 
but  the  plastic  worm  had  won  the  day. 


The  hottest  disparity  arose  over  how  to  fish 
the  thing.  War  raged  between  two  camps:  the 
"run  and  chew"  gang  and  the  "hit  'em  on  the 
strike"  crowd.  The  former,  mostly  aficionados 
of  the  early  1960s,  clung  to  the  premise  that 
it  was  necessary  to  free -spool  a  bass  for  a  time 
following  a  hit  to  let  him  take.  They  fished 
their  worms  head-rigged  on  a  weed-guard 
hook.  "Horse  apples,"  said  the  latter  bunch, 
who  fished  the  weedless,  slip-sinker  variety. 
"Cross  his  eyes  when  the  line  twitches." 

John  Powell,  an  early-day  B.A.S.S.  tour- 
nament champion  who  made  his  reputation 
on  Creme  plastic  worm  finesse,  added  fat  to 
the  fire  in  1968,  preaching  for  the  revolution- 
aries. "The  first  tap  you  feel,"  he  said,  "is  the 
bass  pickin'  up  the  worm;  the  second  is  the 
bass  spittin'  out  the  worm;  the  third  is  me 
thumping  you  on  the  head  'cause  you  didn't 
hit  'im  on  the  first." 

Like  Castro  in  Cuba,  the  revolution- 
aries prevailed,  and  Creme  felt  comfortable 
enough  with  the  swinging  tide  to  run  ads  in 
the  spring  1969  issue  of  Bassmaster  depicting 
its  Rustler  Rig  No.  20,  a  Shimmy  Gal  rigged 
Texas-style,  self-weedless  below  a  pyramid 
sinker:  "Recommended  for  fishermen  with 
big  bass  on  their  mind." 

Though  the  Carolina  rig,  which  came  along 
in  the  1970s,  has  enjoyed  a  surge  of  popular- 
ity in  the  last  decade,  the  "Texas  rig"  contin- 
ues to  be  the  handiest,  most  familiar  and  most 
versatile  means  of  fishing  a  soft  bait. 

The  latter  half  of  the  1960s  would  bring  a 
bassing  revolution  unparalleled  in  the  annals 
of  sportfishing.  Across  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  Southeast,  the  timber -studded  waters  of 
the  giant  hydroelectric  and  water-management 
reservoirs  engineered  after  the  Second  World 
War  were  coming  into  their  prime,  with  scores 
more  in  progress  and  others  on  the  boards  to 
follow.  During  the  next  20  years,  they  would 
impound  a  bass  fishery  so  spectacular  that,  look- 
ing back,  it  was  almost  unimaginable.  Marion 
and  Moultrie,  the  sister  lakes  of  the  Santee- 
Cooper,  Sam  Ray  burn,  Toledo  Bend,  Eufaula, 
Quachita,  Seminole,  Bugg's  Island,  Hartwell, 
Clark  Hill — all  would  become  legendary  in 
their  own  right.  The  Crosby  Sled,  the  Boston 
Whaler  and  the  venerable  old  Skeeter  Hawk 
became  a  memory  in  the  wake  of  the  Ranger 
TR-1  bass  boat  equipped  with  a  stacked-high, 
115 -horsepower  outboard.  The  modern  bass 
boat  was  born.  Structure-fishing  theory  was 
expounded.  Sonar  technology  was  compacted 
into  a  6-inch-by-6-inch,  carry-aboard  box. 

But  in  the  balance,  it  all  boiled  down 
to  a  Texas-rigged  plastic  worm.  It  was  the 
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latchkey  to  the  richest  bassing  bonanza  the 
world  has  ever  known. 

The  Creme  Lure  Co.  was  riding  the  crest, 
though  no  longer  unchallenged.  Competitors 
sprang  up  like  jumping  jacks:  Bagley  Hardheads, 
01'  Monsters,  Burke  Buckshot  Worms,  Fliptails 
and  Mann's  Jelly  Worms. 

The  first  national  bass  fishing  challenge, 
the  All-American  Bass  Tournament,  was  held 
in  1967  on  Beaver  Lake  in  Arkansas — the 
brainchild  of  a  largemouth  evangelist  named 
Ray  Wilson  Scott.  Hardly  a  year  later,  B.A.S.S. 
was  chartered,  and  big-time  bassing  had  an 
advocate  and  a  home.  Also  that  very  next 
year — on  a  blazing  July  day  over  the  phenom- 
enal prime-time  waters  of  Lake  Eufaula  in 
Alabama — Blake  Honeycutt,  one  of  North 
Carolina's  most  celebrated  bass  addicts  and 
a  bassing  pioneer  in  his  own  right,  set  the 
still-standing,  all-time,  three-day  B.A.S.S. 
tournament  catch  record  at  138  pounds, 
6  ounces.  On  a  Mann's  Jelly  Worm. 

In  an  interview  a  couple  of  summers  ago, 
Blake  recalled  another  worming  revelation 
of  the  era,  with  a  Tar  Heel  connection.  "Doc 
Watson  of  Gastonia  came  along  with  a  little, 
green,  4-inch  worm  that  today  would  be  called 
a  do-nothin'.  Just  goes  to  show  that  things 


come  along  hyped  new  and  revolutionary,  and 
they're  really  not,  just  a  rehash  of  somethin'  a 
long  time  back.  But,  man,  we  caught  a  world 
offish  on  that  thing." 

How  the  world  of  worms  has  been  rehashed 
in  the  decades  since:  through  generations  of 
trick  worms,  finesse  worms,  rattle  worms, 
squirmin'  worms,  speed  worms,  power  worms, 
pencil  worms,  do-nothin's,  French  fries,  leeches, 
slug-gos  (pant,  pant),  grubs,  tubes,  split  tails, 
tab  tails,  curly  tails,  paddle  tails,  lizards  and 
craws,  scented,  salted,  vaulted  and  in  a  kalei- 
doscope of  colors  and  flavors,  from  albino  shad 
to  zoom  tomato,  with  a  metal-flake  accent, 
should  you  please,  to  match  your  boat. 

All  have  proceeded  through  angling  his- 
tory right  down  to  the  Bass  Pro  Shop's  Master 
Catalog,  where  you'll  find  a  prerigged,  6-inch 
Creme  Scoundrel  in  live-color  red.  The  "King 
of  Baits,"  the  "original  of  them  all"  has  beads, 
a  propeller  up  front  and  dual  weed-guard  hooks, 
all  but  the  spittin'  image  of  the  ones  01'  Nick 
first  sent  to  Texas  a  half  century  ago.  Suddenly, 
you  see,  it's  a  modern  tournament  sensation. 

What  goes  around  comes  around.  Why? 
Because  unquestionably,  the  plastic  worm — 
then  and  still — reigns  as  the  top  bass-catching 
lure  of  all  time.  0 


nukes 


North  Carolina's  six  venomous  snake 
species  all  carry  clear  markings  that 
make  identification  easier  if  you  know 
what  you're  looking  for. 


Alivel 


written  by  Ann  Bailey  Dunn 


Snakes,  both  venomous  and  nonvenomous,  can  be  found 
throughout  North  Carolina  with  many  species  thriving  in 
residential  areas.  Snakes  of  all  types  serve  a  valuable  role  in 
nature  by  keeping  prey  populations  in  check.  And  despite  many 
people's  fear,  most  snakes  encountered  by  humans  are  nonvenom- 
ous and  essentially  harmless.  Still,  it  pays  to  know  how  to  identify 
the  venomous  ones  that  call  North  Carolina  home. 

A  total  of  37  species  of  snakes  occur  in  the  state,  and  six  of  these 
are  venomous.  They  are  the  cottonmouth,  pigmy  rattlesnake,  copper- 
head, eastern  diamondback  rattlesnake,  timber  rattlesnake  and  the 
secretive  eastern  coral  snake. 

Each  of  North  Carolina's  venomous  snakes  is  easily  identified  by 
its  shape,  color  and  marking.  Learning  these  will  help  avoid  confusion 
with  other  species. 

All  of  the  venomous  species  found  in  the  state,  except  the  coral 
snake,  are  pit  vipers.  Pits  are  sensory  organs  located  between  and 
slightly  below  the  eye  and  nostril  on  each  side  of  the  head.  They  have 
a  heat-activated,  strike  guidance  system  that  enables  the  snake  to  detect 
temperature  differences  in  its  surroundings.  This  helps  the  snake  locate 
prey  and  take  aim  when  striking  at  warm-blooded  animals. 

Pit  vipers  have  long,  hollow  fangs  that  operate  like  hypodermic 
needles.  The  snake  opens  its  mouth  and  lunges,  driving  the  fangs  into 
the  victim.  Viper  venom  is  a  complex  mix  of  proteins  and  enzymes 
that  targets  the  circulatory  and  nervous  systems  of  prey. 

Rattlesnakes  are  often  heard  before  seen,  and  their  rattle  is  often 
enough  to  identify  them.  In  young  rattlesnakes  the  rattle  is  just  a 
button.  The  chain  grows  longer  as  the  snake  grows  older.  But  in  some 
cases  the  rattle  may  be  absent. 

Coral  snakes  have  no  facial  pits  and  no  rattle.  They  have  small 
mouths  and  short,  fixed  fangs.  Contrary  to  popular  belief,  coral  snakes 
do  not  have  to  grasp  and  chew  to  inject  venom.  A  nick  by  a  tooth  may 
be  enough  to  be  envenomated.  Coral  snake  venom  affects  nervous, 
respiratory  and  heart  functions. 

Snakes  cannot  bite  or  sting  with  their  tongue.  The  forked  tongue  is 
a  sensory  organ.  Flicking  it  in  and  out  helps  the  snake  pick  up  odors.  As 
the  tongue  is  redrawn,  the  taste  of  the  air  or  an  object  is  wiped  across 
an  organ  in  the  roof  of  the  mouth  in  a  process  similar  to  smelling.  ESI 
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Copperhead 


DGSCriptiOil:  The  copperhead  is  a  viper  of  medium  build 
with  a  coppery  head  and  a  ground  color  from  tan  to  brown 
with  darker  hourglass-shaped  crossbands.  Most  copperheads 
are  less  than  3  feet  in  length,  with  some  individuals  reaching 
4  feet.  Young  copperheads  (below)  have  greenish  yellow  tails. 

Habitat:  The  copperhead  occurs  throughout  the  state 
in  a  wide  variety  of  habitats  from  coastal  flatwoods  and  drier 
pocosins  to  wooded  slopes  in  the  mountains  below  3,000  feet 

  in  elevation.  It  is  most  common 

in  or  near  forested  areas. 

Behavior:  In  spring  and 
fall,  the  copperhead  basks  in  the 
sun  during  the  day.  It  becomes 
more  nocturnal  as  the  days  grow 
warmer.  Small  mammals,  reptiles, 
amphibians  and  large  insects  are 
its  main  prey. 

Usually  quiet,  this  pit  viper 
would  rather  flee  than  fight.  If 
sufficiently  molested,  it  may 
vibrate  its  tail  and  strike  vigor- 
ously.  Though  not  aggressive, 
copperheads  are  responsible 
for  most  venomous  snakebites 
in  North  Carolina.  Most  bites 
occur  when  people  step  on  or 
touch  a  copperhead.  Because 
their  venom  is  fairly  weak,  bites 
are  seldom  fatal. 

PHOTOGRAPHS  BY  JACK  DERMID 
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Timber  Rattlesnake  ► 

Description:  The  timber,  or  canebrake,  rattlesnake  is  a 
large,  heavy-bodied  rattlesnake,  often  with  a  black  tail.  Coloring 
varies  from  brown,  pinkish  gray  to  yellow  with  dark  crossbands 
breaking  into  blotches  on  the  forward  body.  There  is  often  a 
chestnut  stripe  down  the  middle  of  the  back.  Most  are  2  to  4 
feet  in  length,  but  some  specimens  may  reach  6  feet  in  length. 

Habitat:  The  timber  rattlesnake  once  occurred  throughout 
North  Carolina,  but  it  has  been  eliminated  in  many  areas  by  human 
development  and  persecution.  The  species  is  most  often  found  in 
sparsely  settled,  forested  areas  in  the  mountains  and  Coastal  Plain. 

BehaVIOT:  The  species  is  often  encountered  coiled  up  wait- 
ing for  prey  including  squirrels,  chipmunks,  mice  and  small  birds. 
It  has  a  rather  mild  disposition  compared  to  other  rattlesnakes. 
When  approached  it  remains  motionless  and  quiet,  relying  on 
its  camouflage  to  conceal  it.  If  aggravated,  however,  the  timber 
rattler  will  defend  itself. 

It  is  active  from  April  to  October.  In  the  spring  and  fall 
it  is  active  during  the  day.  It  becomes  more  nocturnal  during 
summer,  though  specimens  have  been  found  active  during  the 
middle  of  the  day. 


<v Pigmy  Rattlesnake 

Description:  The  pigmy  rattlesnake  is  usually  gray  to  reddish  in 
color  with  black  to  brown  blotches  along  the  midline  of  the  back.  A 
narrow,  reddish  back  stripe  is  sometimes  present.  A  distinctive  reddish 
color  pattern  (bottom,  left)  is  found  in  the  Albemarle 
Pennisula  of  North  Carolina.  It  is  the  smallest  of  North 
Carolina's  rattlesnakes  with  an  average  length  of 
15  to  21  inches  and  a  maximum  length  of  30  inches. 
The  pigmy  has  a  tiny  rattle  that  is  audible  only  a 
few  feet  away. 

Habitat:  The  pigmy  rattlesnake  can  be  found 
in  the  southern  and  eastern  regions  of  the  state.  The 
species  prefers  mixed  pine  and  hardwood  forests,  par- 
ticularly pine  flatwoods. 

Behavior:  The  pigmy  rattlesnake  is  most  often 
encountered  in  the  summer  or  fall  while  sunning 
itself  or  crossing  a  road  in  the  evening.  The  snake's 
prey  consists  primarily  of  mice,  lizards,  frogs,  insects 
and  small  snakes. 

The  behavior  of  the  pigmy  varies.  Some  indi- 
viduals may  strike  furiously  when  disturbed;  others 
are  more  lethargic. 
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Avoiding  Snakebites 


The  bite  of  any  venomous  snake  is  serious,  and  treatment  should 
include  prompt  medical  attention.  Most  snakebites  can  be  avoided  by 
being  aware  of  your  surroundings  and  the  habitats  of  venomous  species. 
Some  tips  to  reduce  the  risk  of  close  encounters  with  snakes  include: 

•  Eliminate  or  reduce  areas  around  your  home  or  hunting  club  that 
serve  as  shelter  for  snakes  or  their  prey,  including  mice  and  other 
small  mammals.  Woodpiles,  scrap  tin  and  lumber  can  all  make 
attractive  homes  for  snakes  or  their  prey. 

•  Never  put  your  hands  or  feet  into  a  concealed  place  without  first 
checking  to  see  that  it  is  safe.  This  is  especially  important  when  step- 
ping over  logs  or  rocks.  When  in  doubt,  look  first  before  stepping. 

•  Use  a  flashlight  when  moving  around  at  night,  venomous  snakes 
are  active  during  both  the  day  and  night  in  warmer  months. 
During  the  heat  of  the  summer,  some  snakes  are  most  active 
during  the  evening. 

•  Don't  attempt  to  touch  a  snake  unless  you  know  for  certain  it  is 
nonvenomous.  Tell  children  to  leave  all  snakes  alone. 

•  Never  handle  a  dead  snake  unless  you  are  sure  it  is  not  venomous. 
Many  bites— some  fatal— have  occurred  when  a  "dead"  snake  was 
picked  up.  Even  a  decapitated  head  can  bite  through  reflex 
action,  instead,  examine  a  dead  snake  using  a  stick  longer  than 
the  snake  to  check  it  for  identification. 

•  Don't  kill  snakes,  venomous  or  otherwise.  Serious  snakebites  have 
occurred  during  the  killing  of  snakes,  if  you  encounter  a  snake, 
just  leave  it  alone. 


COTTONMOUTH 


Description:  The  cottonmouth,  or  water  moccasin,  is  a  stout- 
bodied  snake  with  a  tapering  tail  and  a  broad  head,  much  wider  than 
the  neck.  A  distinctive  dark  band  extends  from  the  eye  to  the  rear  of 
the  jaw.  Color  varies  from  olive  or  blackish  tan  with  dark  crossbands 
to  a  solid,  dark  gray.  The  average  length  is  2  to  3  feet  with  some 
specimens  reaching  5  feet. 

The  cottonmouth  is  the  only  venomous  water  snake  in  North 
America.  Nonvenomous  species,  including  the  brown  water  snake 
and  the  banded  water  snake,  are  often  mistaken  for  cottonmouths. 
Young  cottonmouths  are  marked  with  reddish  brown  crossbands  and 
have  a  bright  yellow  tail.  They  can  be  mistaken  for  copperheads. 

Habitat:  The  cottonmouth  is  a  semiaquatic  snake  and  lives  in 
waters  throughout  the  Coastal  Plain  and  extreme  eastern  Piedmont. 

BehaviOf:  When  disturbed,  the  cottonmouth  often  draws  into  a 
coil,  raises  its  head,  vibrates  its  tail  and  opens  its  mouth  wide,  reveal- 
ing a  whitish  interior  lining — hence  its  name.  The  gaping  mouth 
behavior  is  a  warning.  If  threatened  further,  the  snake  will  not  hesi- 
tate to  bite.  The  cottonmouth  hunts  during  both  day  and  night  for 
frogs,  lizards,  fish,  snakes,  salamanders  and  small  mammals.  It  is 
often  observed  basking  during  the  day  on  logs  or  land  near  water. 
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<  Eastern 
Coral  Snake 

Description:  A  slender,  medium-sized 
snake  with  a  small  head  and  tiny  black  eyes, 
this  snake  has  broad,  alternating  bands  of  red 
and  black  separated  by  narrow,  yellow  rings. 
The  head  is  black  with  a  broad,  yellow  band 
behind  the  eyes.  The  average  length  is  about 
2  feet,  although  specimens  up  to  nearly  4  feet 
have  been  reported. 

Several  harmless  snakes  found  in  North 
Carolina  have  markings  similar  to  the  coral 
snake.  To  distinguish  the  coral  snake,  recite 
this  helpful  rhyme:  "Red  touch  yellow — kill 
a  fellow.  Red  touch  black — venom  lack." 

Habitat:  In  North  Carolina  coral  snakes 
occur  in  the  southeastern  Coastal  Plain.  They 
inhabit  sandy  pine  and  scrub  oak  woods. 

Behavior:  Seeing  a  coral  snake  in  the 
state  is  rare  indeed.  They  are  secretive,  spend- 
ing most  of  their  time  underground  or  concealed  beneath  surface 
cover.  Coral  snakes  are  most  active  during  the  daytime.  They  nose 
about  through  humus  and  decaying  vegetation  to  catch  and  feed  on 
lizards,  frogs  and  other  snakes. 


Eastern  Diamondbacks ► 
Rattlesnake 

Description:  This  long,  heavy-bodied  snake  has  a  large 
head.  The  dorsal  ground  coloration  varies  from  olive  to  brown. 
The  back  has  black  or  brown  diamond  patterns  outlined  in 
yellow  or  cream.  It  ranges  in  size  from  3  to  8  feet. 

Habitat:  The  diamondback  makes  its  home  in  the  south- 
eastern corner  of  the  state.  It  likes  relatively  dry  pine  flatwoods 
and  drier  pocosins. 

Behavior:  When  disturbed,  the  diamondback  will  rattle 
and  coil  with  its  neck  cocked  and  head  facing  directly  at  the 
source  of  annoyance.  But  if  hard  pressed,  it  will  back  away, 
rattling  vigorously  but  still  facing  the 
intruder.  It  is  rare  to  see  a  diamond- 
back  in  North  Carolina.  But, 
because  of  its  large  fangs  and  large 
quantity  of  venom,  the  diamond- 
back  is  considered  the  most  danger- 
ous snake  in  the  Southeast. 

Its  dinner  menu  includes  mice,  rats  and 
rabbits  with  an  occasional  squirrel  or  bird. 
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Protecting  the  Unpopular 


Snakes  have  long  been  feared  and  persecuted  by  humans, 
largely  because  some  species  have  the  potential  to  inflict 
pain  and  death.  Though  fear  and  dislike  of  snakes  are  still  com- 
mon, attitudes  are  changing.  A  growing  number  of  people  are 
beginning  to  realize  that  snakes— like  bears,  wolves  and  alligators 
—are  harmless  if  left  alone.  They  are  also  interesting,  beautiful, 
ecologically  important,  often  directly  beneficial  to  humans  and 
deserving  of  our  respect  and  appreciation. 

Most  wildlife  species  have  suffered  as  a  result  of  human  over- 
population, and  snakes  are  certainly  no  exception.  Of  North 
Carolina's  venomous  species,  the  well-adapted  copperhead  and 
cottonmouthare  still  relatively  common,  but  the  other  four  have 
undergone  serious  declines.  The  eastern  diamondback  rattle- 
snake and  eastern  coral  snake  have  lost  most  of  their  habitat  with 
the  destruction  of  the  longleaf  pine  ecosystem.  The  same  is  true 
of  the  somewhat  more  widespread  pigmy  rattlesnake,  which  has 
also  received  pressure  from  commercial  collectors  (especially  the 
unique  reddish  population  inhabiting  the  Albemarle  Peninsula). 
The  timber  rattlesnake,  once  found  statewide,  has  been  elimi- 
nated from  most  of  its  original  range  and  is  heavily  persecuted 
where  it  still  occurs.  Rattlesnakes  have  low  reproductive  rates, 
and  stressed  populations  recover  slowly. 

The  North  Carolina  Wildlife  Resources  Commission  is  charged 
with  protecting  all  of  the  state's  wildlife  resources,  whether 

or  not  everyone  loves 
them.  The  eastern 
coral  snake,  east- 
ern diamondback 
rattlesnake  and 
Carolina  pigmy 
rattlesnake 
have  been 
"protected 
by  regulation" 
since  1991.  it  is 
unlawful  to  kill,  harm  or 
possess  those  species  with- 
out a  special  permit  from  the  Wild- 
life Commission.  The  law,  however,  allows 
protected  species  to  be  killed  in  self- 
defense,  in  realitythat  scenario  is  quite 
unlikely  where  snakes  are  concerned.  They 
bite  humans  only  in  self-defense  and  may 
be  easily  avoided  by  merely  stepping  away. 


Protected  wildlife  species,  particularly  those  state-listed  as 
endangered,  threatened  or  of  special  concern,  periodically  undergo 
status  reviews.  In  2000,  the  Wildlife  commission  approved  updates 
to  the  state's  endangered  species  list.  The  proposed  changes 
included  listing  the  coral  snake  and  eastern  diamondback  as 
endangered,  and  the  pigmy  rattlesnake  as  a  species  of  special 
concern.  The  formerly  unprotected  timber  rattlesnake  would 
also  be  listed  as  of  special  concern.  The 
listing  of  that  heavily  persecuted  species 
would  represent  the  greatest  change  in 
the  law  because  the  other  three  species 
are  already  protected  by  regulation. 

The  state's  two  remaining  venomous 
snakes— the  copperhead  and  cottonmouth, 
both  still  relatively  common— would  receive 
no  special  listing.  Those  two  species,  how- 
ever, are  not  entirely  without  protection. 
State  law  requires  a  permit  from  the  Wild- 
life Commission  for  taking  or  possessing 
more  than  four  native  reptiles,  regardless 
of  species  (anyone  may  apply  for  such  a 
permit,  for  a  low  annual  fee).  Moreover, 
these  and  most  other  wildlife  species  are 
protected  on  state  and  national  parklands, 
wildlife  refuges,  state-owned  game  lands 
and  many  other  public  and  private  lands. 

The  proposed  status  changes  for  the 
venomous  snakes  and  other  nongame  spe- 
cies must  pass  the  North  Carolina  General 
Assembly  before  becoming  legally  binding. 
That  vote  will  likely  take  place  this  spring. 
Even  if  the  changes  are  not  approved,  the 
Wildlife  commission  may  opt  to  protect 
the  timber  rattlesnake  by  regulation,  and 
will  continue  to  protect  the  other  three 
species  in  that  fashion. 

Though  laws  help,  conservationists  believe  that  the  best 
hope  for  any  species  lies  in  our  ability  to  protect  sufficient 
habitat,  control  our  own  population  and  appreciate  the  impor- 
tance of  natural,  healthy  ecosystems  and  all  their  components- 
including  snakes.  Failing  to  realize  this  can  prove  far  more  dan- 
gerous than  snake  venom. 

—JeffBeane 


Return  the  Gift 

Wildlife  is  a  gift  often 
taken  for  granted.  Please 
return  it.  The  Nongame 
and  Endangered  Wildlife 
Program  is  dedicated  to 
conserving  the  native  wild- 
life of  North  Carolina.  Lend 
your  support  to  this  effort 
through  a  tax-deductible 
contribution  on  your  North 
Carolina  income  tax  form, 
or  send  your  contribution 
today  to  Nongame  and 
Endangered  Species,  N.C. 
Wildlife  Resources  Com- 
mission, 1724  Mail  Service 
Center,  Raleigh,  NC 
27699-1724. 


RTH  CAROLINA^ 
NONGAME  St 
ENDANGERED 

WILDLIFE 
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Shocking 

Truth  s 
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Fisheries  biologists  count 
on  this  supercharged  fishing 
method  to  produce  results. 


//i 


Big  fish  on  the  right!"  The  announcement  is  barely  audible  over  the 
roar  of  the  Briggs  &  Stratton  engine  as  it  powers  the  electrical  genera- 
tor. "Left,  left,  left!"  barks  the  boat  driver  as  he  jockeys  his  aluminum 
craft  into  position. 

On  the  bow,  a  fish  biologist  pierces  the  water  with  a  dip  net  and  utters  a  muffled 
grunt  as  he  hoists  the  35 -pound  striper  over  the  steel  rail  and  places  it  in  the  160-gallon 
holding  tank.  After  bathing  in  oxygen-rich  water  for  10  to  15  seconds,  the  Roanoke 
River  behemoth  is  upright,  fully  conscious  and  sporting  a  serious  attitude.  Gangs  of 
smaller  stripers  already  in  the  tank  swim  in  a  circular  fashion  around  the  beast.  These 
fish,  ranging  from  2  to  5  pounds,  look  like  bait  in  comparison.  Within  a  matter  of 
minutes,  the  fish  are  examined,  tagged  and  returned  to  the  river,  anxious  to  rejoin 
the  ongoing  spawning  festivities. 

Meanwhile,  more  than  250  miles  due  west  on  Threetop  Creek  in  Ashe  County, 
assorted  biologists  and  technicians  don  chest  waders,  high-voltage  lineman's  gloves 
and  ear  protection.  A  third  of  the  crew  wear  unusual  backpacks  equipped  with  battery- 
powered  generators  and  5-foot,  handheld  probes.  High-frequency  beeps  fill  the  crisp 
mountain  air  as  the  native  brook  trout  are  irresistibly  persuaded  to  leave  their  haunts. 
As  the  wild  fish  erupt  to  the  surface,  the  crew  quickly  gathers  them.  Lengths  and  weights 
are  measured,  and  a  few  scales  are  removed  and  placed  in  small  envelopes  to  allow  for 
age  determination  back  at  the  lab.  The  process  lasts  but  a  few  minutes,  and  the  fish  are 
then  scattered  among  the  assortment  of  deep  pools  and  riffles  that  characterize  the 
stream.  The  scene  is  quite  unusual,  possibly  best  described  as  "Star  Trek"  meets  the 
"Southern  Sportsman." 

Episodes  like  these  are  commonplace  across  North  Carolina,  especially  in  the 
spring  as  fisheries  biologists  with  the  N.C.  Wildlife  Resources  Commission  sample  fish 
populations  in  the  state's  public  waters.  The  sampling  technique,  known  as  electro- 
fishing  or  "shocking,"  has  revolutionized  fisheries  management  in  North  Carolina  dur- 
ing the  past  10  years.  Before  its  existence,  biologists  were  restricted  to  sampling  with 
methods  such  as  nets  or  chemicals  that  were  generally  lethal  in  nature.  The  invention 
and  advancement  of  electrofishing  provided  researchers  with  a  much-needed  tool  for 
determining  what  was  happening  below  the  water's  surface.  It  also  allows  the  fish  to 
be  released  relatively  unharmed  after  examination. 
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Fish  Sampler 


Metal  Hull  (Cathode) 

Motor 
Safety  Switch 
Pulser 
Safety  Switch 


Battery 


AC  Generator 

Live  Well 


Anodes 


By  charging  an  area  of  water  with 
electricity,  fisheries  biologists  can  temporarily 
stun  numerous  fish  for  sampling.  Electrofishing  involves 
current  leaving  the  cathode,  usually  the  boat's  hull,  and  traveling  to 
the  anodes,  a  series  of  metal  droppers  that  hang  into  the  water.  Once  the  fish 
float  to  the  surface,  they  are  scooped  up  with  a  net  and  placed  in  a  live  well  to  recuperate 
before  being  measured  and  released. 


Catfish  Are  Different 

Catfish  do  not  have  scales.  This 
changes  the  way  current  affects  them. 
To  collect  catfish,  biologists  use  special 
settings  that  produce  low  voltage  and 
low  amperage.  Once  the  catfish  feel  the 
current,  they  react  differently  than  other 
fish  species.  They  come  to  the  surface 
of  the  water  and  swim  unpredictably 
around  the  boat.  For  this  reason,  a  sep- 
arate chase  boat  is  often  used  when 
biologists  sample  catfish. 


How  it  works 

The  theory  and  principles  behind  an  elec- 
trofishing apparatus  would  fill  the  bulki- 
est of  binders,  not  to  mention  give  us  all  head- 
aches, so  let's  stick  to  the  basics.  A  portable 
generator  powers  the  system,  and  a  control 
box  positioned  near  the  boat  driver  regulates 
the  electrical  output.  The  equipment  forms 
a  three-dimensional  electrical  field  under- 
water, extending  15  to  30  feet  from  the  boat 
in  all  directions.  Most  systems  use  a  pulsed 
direct  current.  This  type  of  electrical  cur- 
rent flows  in  one  direction,  as  the  charges 
are  repelled  from  the  negative  electrode  (the 
cathode)  and  attracted  to  the  positive  elec- 
trode (the  anode).  In  the  case  of  most  elec- 
trofishing boats,  the  cathode  is  actually  the 
boat's  hull.  As  the  current  leaves  the  cathode, 
it  is  drawn  to  the  anode,  a  series  of  metal  drop- 
pers that  hang  into  the  water  from  a  boom 
system  attached  to  the  front  of  the  boat. 

Safety  first 

Because  the  boat  hull  itself  is  part  of  the 
system,  anyone  on  the  boat  shares  that  dis- 
tinction. A  biologist  in  a  shocking  boat  is 
like  a  bird  perched  on  a  power  line.  To  avoid 
a  life -threatening  jolt,  it  is  essential  that  all 
of  the  components  in  the  boat  have  the 
same  voltage  potential.  This  is  accomplished 
by  making  sure  that  all  of  the  large  metal 
surfaces  in  the  boat  (the  safety  railing,  gen- 


erator and  outboard  motor)  are  in  metal-to- 
metal  contact  with  the  hull.  Contact  with 
surfaces  outside  the  boat  (especially  the 
water)  is  extremely  hazardous.  To  minimize 
this  risk,  everyone  on  the  boat  is  required 
to  wear  rubber  lineman's  gloves.  Rubber 
boots  are  also  a  necessity,  and  lifejackets 
are  worn  at  all  times. 

One  of  the  most  important  safety  fea- 
tures on  the  electrofishing  boat  involves 
the  foot  pedals,  which  act  as  the  system's 
on -off  switch.  The  driver  and  the  dip-netter 
have  separate  pedals,  both  of  which  must  be 
depressed  to  close  the  circuit  and  send  an 
electric  current  into  the  water.  If  for  some 
reason  the  biologist  dipping  fish  on  the  bow 
loses  footing  and  is  thrown  overboard,  the 
front  pedal  is  released  and  the  electrical  cir- 
cuit is  broken  before  the  dip-netter  makes 
contact  with  the  water.  When  backpack 
shocking  units  are  used  in  shallow  streams, 
it  is  imperative  that  the  user  be  insulated 
from  the  water  with  the  aid  of  rubber  wad- 
ers to  avoid  an  electrical  shock.  Because  the 
electrodes  are  positioned  on  handles  carried 
by  the  user,  hand  switches  are  designed  for 
quick  interruption  of  electricity  in  the  event 
the  backpack  operator  falls. 

What  about  the  water? 

OK,  we  have  a  basic  understanding  of 
the  process,  and  we're  all  dressed  up  in 
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our  safety  garb.  Is  it  time  to  apply  the  juice? 
Almost.  The  most  important  physical  prop- 
erty of  the  water  to  be  sampled  is  its  conduc- 
tivity, and  this  must  be  measured  before  we 
can  begin  electrofishing.  Conductivity  is 
simply  the  ability  of  a  substance  (in  this  case 
water)  to  carry  a  charge.  The  more  ions,  or 
"dissolved  stuff,"  there  are  in  the  water  (things 
like  salt,  minerals,  nutrients  or  man-made 
compounds),  the  higher  the  conductivity.  Con- 
ductivity is  measured  in  units  of  microsiemens 
per  centimeter,  which  are  abbreviated  as 
mS/cm.  Most  of  North  Carolina's  lakes  and 
rivers  have  conductivities  ranging  from  50  to 
1,500  mS/cm.  Interestingly  enough,  a  fish 
also  has  a  specific  conductivity  (usually  200 
to  400  mS/cm  for  freshwater  fish),  although 
this  varies  among  species.  Electrofishing  works 
best  when  the  conductivity  of  the  water  is 
closest  to  the  conductivity  of  the  fish. 

So  how  much  current  does  it  take  to  stun 
the  fish?  Under  most  conditions,  biologists 
will  use  500  to  1,000  volts  and  2  to  4  amps. 
There  are  plenty  of  exceptions,  however.  For 
example,  if  we're  shocking  largemouth  bass 
in  Currituck  Sound,  and  a  week's  worth  of 
southerly  winds  have  blown  half  of  Albe- 
marle Sound  up  to  Coinjock,  the  conductiv- 
ity of  the  water  (due  to  the  increase  in  salt) 
may  exceed  10,000  mS/cm.  When  this  hap- 
pens, we  must  drastically  increase  the  power 


output  to  overcome  the  difference  in  con- 
ductivity between  the  water  and  the  fish. 
We  would  do  this  by  lowering  the  voltage 
(to  around  170)  and  increasing  the  amps 
to  50  or  more.  Realizing  that  half  an  amp 
could  conceivably  kill  a  person,  that's  all  the 
more  reason  to  keep  hands  out  of  the  water. 
Shocking  in  brackish  water  on  the  coast  is 
always  a  challenge  due  to  the  high  salinity, 
and  there's  nothing  more  peculiar  (to  a  fish 
biologist  at  least)  than  dipping  up  large - 
mouth  bass,  flounder,  red  drum  and  pump- 
kinseed  sunfish  from  the  same  location. 

How  are  the  fish  affected? 
Once  they  have  determined  the  water's 
conductivity,  researchers  can  then  program 
the  control  box  on  the  boat  to  the  proper 
settings.  The  goal  of  each  electrofishing  trip 
is  to  find  the  setting  that  will  effectively  col- 
lect a  sample  of  the  target  species  while  avoid- 
ing injury  and  stress  to  the  fish.  A  fish  that 
encounters  pulsed  direct  current  will  typi- 
cally exhibit  forced  swimming  toward  the 
anode  (remember  that  the  anode  is  hanging 
from  the  front  of  the  boat).  This  behavioral 
response  is  termed  electrotaxis,  and  can  be 
heart -stopping  for  dip-netters  when  a  10- 
pound  largemouth  bass  comes  cruising  out 
of  the  lily  pads  right  toward  them.  As  the 
fish  moves  closer  to  the  anode,  it  undergoes 


After  shocking  a  section  of  water,  author 
Chad  Thomas  scoops  up  striped  bass 
with  a  net  (left)  on  the  Roanoke  River. 
Once  the  fish  are  stunned,  they  can  be 
easily  tagged  (above)  prior  to  release. 


Do  the  Big  Ones  Get  Away? 

Not  usually.  The  larger  the  fish,  the 
larger  the  surface  area  exposed  to  the 
electric  field.  For  this  reason,  smaller 
fish  (those  less  than  about  4  inches) 
are  actually  the  ones  that  are  most 
likely  to  be  missed  when  electrofish- 
ing. Biologists  must  take  this  size  bias 
into  account  when  estimating  popu- 
lation structure. 
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Electrofishing  allows  biologists  to  coU 
lect  numerous  fish  in  a  short  period  of 
time.  The  shocking  method  also  allows 
for  a  wider  variety  offish  to  be  sampled. 


Stealth  Shocking 

One  very  effective  electrofishing  method 
is  to  sneak  up  on  the  fish  before  apply- 
ing the  electricity.  Biologists  call  this 
technique  "stealth  shocking"  and  use  it 
when  they  approach  large  brush  piles 
or  blowdowns.  As  the  boat  approaches 
the  brush  pile,  the  biologist  will  not  step 
on  the  pedal  until  the  anode  is  directly 
over  the  structure.  This  reduces  the  like- 
lihood that  the  fish  will  feel  the  edges  of 
the  electrical  field  and  escape. 
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narcosis  or  is  "stunned."  During  narcosis  the 
muscles  relax  and  the  fish  temporarily  loses 
equilibrium.  It  is  at  this  point  that  the  dip- 
netter  quickly  removes  the  fish  from  the  elec- 
trical field  and  places  it  in  a  recovery  tank. 

Biologists  strive  for  optimal  conditions 
in  the  recovery  tank  and  have  found  that 
cool,  oxygenated  water  greatly  reduces  fish 
stress.  Recovery  times  are  variable,  but  usu- 
ally range  from  several  seconds  to  a  minute 
or  two.  Tom  Kwak,  head  of  the  N.C.  Coop- 
erative Fish  and  Wildlife  Research  Unit  at 
N.C.  State  University,  has  done  extensive 
research  regarding  the  effects  of  electrofish- 
ing on  small  minnow  species  and  draws  simi- 
lar conclusions.  "Our  work  with  the  endan- 
gered Cape  Fear  shiner  and  spotfin  chub 
demonstrates  that  fish  injury  can  be  avoided 
when  the  electrical  waveform  is  maintained 
within  certain  specifications,"  he  said.  "With 
proper  settings  and  handling,  fish  recover 
quickly,  and  any  subsequent  effects  associ- 
ated with  the  stress  experienced  during  the 
electrofishing  process  are  insignificant." 

Electrofishing,  in  some  form  or  fashion, 
supports  almost  all  of  the  programs  of  the 
Wildlife  Commission's  Division  of  Inland 
Fisheries — research  and  population  sur- 
veys, public  education  and  habitat  protection. 
The  major  advantage  to  using  electricity  is 
that  when  done  properly,  as  Kwak  advises, 
the  adverse  impacts  on  fish  populations  are 
negligible.  Fish  that  have  been  shocked, 
tagged  and  then  released  have  been  docu- 
mented to  move  over  great  distances,  fur- 
ther supporting  this  claim.  For  example,  a 
17-pound  striper  electrofished  and  tagged  in 
the  Roanoke  River  at  Weldon  this  past  April 
was  recaptured  off  the  coast  of  Long  Island, 
N. Y. ,  in  September.  Not  only  does  this  prove 
that  Interstate  95  isn't  the  only  way  to  travel 


from  Roanoke  Rapids  to  New  York,  but  it 
also  says  a  lot  about  the  impact  (or  lack 
thereof)  electrofishing  has  on  the  behav- 
ioral patterns  of  this  fish.  Think  about  that 
for  a  minute.  This  fish  migrated  to  Weldon 
from  who  knows  where,  was  captured  with 
electrofishing  gear,  was  tagged  and  released, 
spawned,  then  moved  downstream  137  miles 
to  Albemarle  Sound.  It  then  swam  across  the 
sound,  out  of  Oregon  Inlet  and  up  the  coast 
to  New  York,  where — obviously  hungry  by 
then — it  was  recaptured  by  an  angler.  Pretty 
impressive.  Because  the  fish  was  released 
alive,  maybe  we'll  see  it  again  next  spring 
here  in  North  Carolina. 

An  angler  fishing  off  Martha's  Vineyard 
in  Massachusetts  in  October  caught  another 
large  female  striper  tagged  in  the  Roanoke 
the  previous  May.  Hundreds  of  striped  bass 
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collected  via  electrofishing  on  the  Roanoke 
River  and  subsequently  tagged  and  released 
have  been  recaptured  by  anglers  as  far  away 
as  the  coast  of  Maine.  Additionally,  pairs  of 
prespawned  striped  bass,  largemouth  bass, 
American  shad  and  other  species  are  rou- 
tinely collected  in  the  spring  and  transported 
alive  to  the  state's  hatcheries  to  support  our 
stocking  programs.  Jeff  Evans,  superintendent 
of  the  Watha  State  Fish  Hatchery  near  Bur- 
gaw,  said,  "Nearly  all  of  our  warm-water  pro- 
duction programs  would  be  either  limited  or 
nonexistent  without  the  aid  of  electrofishing 
for  collecting  brood  stock.  We  have  observed 
little  if  any  impacts  of  electrofishing  on  the 
reproductive  processes  or  egg  viability  of 
brood  fish  used  in  the  hatchery." 

Back  on  the  Roanoke  River,  another 
long  day  of  field  sampling  is  complete.  On 


this  day  alone,  more  than  1,100  stripers 
have  been  measured,  weighed  and  tagged, 
several  of  which  topped  the  scales  at  more 
than  30  pounds.  The  data  collected  will 
provide  critical  information  needed  for 
continued  stock  management.  Although 
there  were  certain  known  risks  involved 
in  electrofishing,  proper  techniques  pro- 
tected both  biologists  and  fish  from  harm. 
As  the  shocking  boat  is  loaded  onto  the 
trailer  and  hauled  up  the  ramp,  the  inevi- 
table question  comes  from  an  eager  angler: 
"Did  you  have  any  luck?" 

"We  did  OK,"  we  reply.  "We  always 
catch  fish."  0 


Chad  Thomas  is  a  district  fisheries  biologist 
with  the  North  Carolina  Wildlife  Resources 
Commission. 


In  shallow  mountain  streams,  Wildlife 
Commission  biologists  use  gasoline- 
powered  backpack  shocking  units  to 
stun  fish  such  as  trout.  Rubber  waders 
and  gloves  are  worn  for  safety. 
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John  Muir,  1872 


In  March  1867 ,  fame  lay  before  John  Muir.  In  the  years  to  come,  he 
would  cross  the  country  to  California,  herding  sheep  through  a  High 
Sierra  valley  called  Yosemite.  He  would  call  those  heights  "the  most 
divinely  beautiful  mountain  chain  that  I  have  ever  seen"  and  make  his 
home  there  in  a  simple  pine  cabin.  In  the  years  to  come,  Muir  would 
become  known  as  a  writer,  naturalist  and  prophet  of  wilderness.  He 
would  help  establish  Yosemite,  Sequoia,  Petrified  Forest,  Grand  Canyon 
and  Mount  Rainier  national  parks.  He  would  organize  and  preside  over  the 
Sierra  Club.  Under  the  trees  of  Yosemite,  he  would  meet  with  President  Theodore 
Roosevelt  and  sketch  out  a  plan  for  Roosevelt's  ground-breaking  conservation 
programs.  In  the  years  to  come,  the  29-year-old  would  become  the  totemic  John 
Muir,  as  much  a  symbol  as  a  human  being:  the  white-bearded  conservationist  and 
crusader,  sage  and  spiritual  embodiment  of  the  new  ethic  of  wilderness. 

But  in  the  spring  months  of  1867,  the  young  Muir  was  blind  and  distraught.  An 
industrial  accident  in  the  Indianapolis  wagon  factory  where  he  worked  sent  the  tip 
of  a  metal  file  through  the  cornea  of  his  right  eye.  He  was  in  shock,  and  his  left  eye 
went  dim  also.  Recovering  in  a  dark  room,  he  thought  of  the  places  he  had  never 
been.  And  he  promised  himself  and  God  that  if  ever  his  vision  were  restored,  he 
would  spend  the  rest  of  his  life  outdoors. 

Within  weeks,  Muir's  vision  began  to  return.  "As  soon  as  I  got  out  into 
Heaven's  light,  I  started  on  another  long  excursion,"  he  later  noted,  "making 
haste  with  all  my  heart  to  store  my  mind  with  the  Lord's  beauty  and  thus  be  ready 
for  any  fate,  light  or  dark."  Muir  struck  out  for  a  trip  through  the  entire  Southeast, 
ultimately  landing  in  Cuba.  He  walked  from  the  Ohio  River  through  Kentucky, 
Tennessee  and  western  North  Carolina  and  on  to  Savannah,  Ga.  From  there  he 
took  a  small  steamer  to  Fernandina,  Fla.,  hoofed  across  Florida  to  Cedar  Key,  then 
embarked  via  schooner  to  Havana.  He  kept  a  journal  in  neat  ink  script,  written  in 
a  slim  leather-bound  notebook.  Published  in  1916  as  A  Thousand-Mile  Walk  to 
the  Gulf,  Muir's  journal  of  his  trip  through  the  postwar  South  reveals  a  landscape 
where  utter  wildness  existed  cheek  by  jowl  with  small  mountain  communities  still 
reeling  from  the  Civil  War.  The  journal  depicts  his  mind  as  it  matured  from  that  of 
a  swooning  plant  lover  to  that  of  an  environmental  deep  thinker.  And  its  descrip- 
tions of  western  North  Carolina,  however  brief,  give  modern-day  readers  a  little - 
known  glimpse  of  a  world  yet  wild. 


Joyce  Kilmer  Memorial  Forest,  where 
old-growth  yellow  poplars  still  reach 
giant  size  (left),  is  one  of  the  last  places 
in  North  Carolina's  mountains  that 
still  appears  much  the  same  as  it  did 
when  young  naturalist  ]ohn  Muir  ambled 
through  on  "the  wildest,  leafiest  and 
least-trodden  way  1  could  find. " 
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Muir  would  later  gam  fame  in  Cali- 
fornia as  a  nature  writer,  Sierra  Club 
founder  and  guiding  force  behind  the 
creation  of  our  national  park  system 
(inset,  bottom).  But  as  a  young  man 
hiking  through  the  Blue  Ridge,  he  was 
awed  by  "scenery  . .  .far  grander  than 
any  I  ever  before  beheld "  and  fasci- 
nated, by  "wild,  unshorn,  uncombed 
men"  (facing  page). 


"My  plan,"  Muir  explained  early  in  his  journal,  "was  simply  to  push  on  in  a  general 
southward  direction  by  the  wildest,  leafiest  and  least-trodden  way  I  could  find,  promising  the 
greatest  extent  of  virgin  forest." 

For  gear,  he  carried  in  a  small  rubber  pouch  only  a  single  change  of  underwear;  a  comb, 
brush  and  towel;  and  three  books:  a  New  Testament,  John  Milton's  Paradise  Lost  and  an  edition 
of  Robert  Burns'  Poems. 

As  he  neared  North  Carolina,  he  learned  just  what  an  appropriately  verdant  route  he  had 
picked.  Crossing  the  Clinch  and  Little  Tennessee  River  watersheds,  Muir  stepped  into  North 
Carolina  on  Sept.  18.  "The  scenery  is  far  grander  than  any  I  ever  before  beheld,"  he  wrote. 
"Such  an  ocean  of  wooded,  waving,  swelling  mountain  beauty  and  grandeur  is  not  to  be 
described.  Countless  forest-clad  hills,  side  by  side  in  rows  and  groups  ...  all  were  united  by 
curves  and  slopes  of  inimitable  softness  and  beauty. " 

In  language  that  brings  to  mind  another  botanical  wanderer,  the  18th-century  Quaker 
William  Bartram,  Muir  was  awestruck  by  Cherokee  County's  brand  of  the  Southern  Appala- 
chians. "What  perfection,  what  divinity,  in  their  architecture!  What  simplicity  and  mysterious 
complexity  of  detail!" 

But  this  was  no  introduction  to  wilderness  for  the  young  Muir.  Born  in  Scotland,  the  son 
of  a  devout  and  disciplinarian  farmer,  he  immigrated  with  his  family  to  Portage,  Wis.,  when  he 
was  8  years  old.  By  the  time  of  his  long-planned  southern  odyssey,  Muir  had  already  chalked 
up  long  botanizing  forays  through  Wisconsin,  Indiana,  Illinois  and  Ontario,  where  the  howling 
of  wolves  kept  him  awake  and  busy  tending  a  fire  all  night.  And  though  Muir  spent  many  a 
night  in  the  woods,  he  had  earlier  promised  his  mother  that  he  "would  not  lie  out  of  doors  if 
I  could  possibly  avoid  it."  While  crossing  North  Carolina,  he  bunked  with  farmers,  a  teamster 
and  a  local  sheriff. 

His  habit  of  ending  the  day  with  a  humble  appeal  to  the  nearest  cabin  dweller  for  shelter 
gave  Muir  valuable  insight  into  the  pioneer  settlements  of  the  Southern  Appalachians.  There 
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was  more  to  the  mountains  than  a  "glad  brotherhood  of  rills."  In  the  Tennessee -North 
Carolina  border  counties,  Muir  was  struck  by  the  "wild,  unshorn,  uncombed  men"  that 
traveled  the  backcountry.  "This  is  the  most  primitive  country  I  have  seen,  primitive  in  every- 
thing," he  wrote.  "The  remotest  hidden  parts  of  Wisconsin  are  far  in  advance  of  the  mountain 
regions  of  Tennessee  and  North  Carolina." 

The  ravages  of  the  Civil  War  were  in  clear  relief.  For  his  last  40  or  50  miles  in  Tennessee, 
Muir  reported,  few  houses  were  occupied,  their  owners  having  been  killed  or  driven  off  during 
the  war.  Mountain  families  lived  off  coffee,  corn  bread  and  bacon.  Cash  money  came  from 
selling  skins  and  ginseng.  Bands  of  "long-haired  ex -guerrillas"  prowled  mountain  roads  for 
robbery  prospects.  In  Murphy,  Muir  was  questioned  closely  by  the  local  sheriff,  who  was  pre- 
disposed to  figure  any  stranger  for  a  criminal,  then  was  invited  to  his  house. 

The  next  day  he  clambered  over  the  rocky  banks  of  the  Hiwassee  and  saw,  for  the  first  time, 
an  American  holly  tree.  On  the  morning  of  Sept.  21 ,  Muir  struck  out  through  "most  luxuriant 
forests,"  following  the  road  into  Georgia.  His  beloved  mountains  faded  behind  him.  He  began 
to  feel  like  "a  stranger  in  a  strange  land." 

One  fall  day,  more  than  130  years  after  Muir's  southern  odyssey,  I  struck  out  for 
a  brief  rediscovery  of  the  North  Carolina  described  in  Muir's  "floral  pilgrimage."  The  Joyce 
Kilmer  Memorial  Forest  lies  within  a  few  miles  of  Muir's  probable  route  through  the  mountains, 
and  by  utter  happenstance  I  pulled  into  the  parking  lot  just  in  time  to  see  a  ramshackle  van 
sporting  a  "Muir  Power  to  You"  bumper  sticker  park  a  few  steps  away  from  a  big  Dodge  diesel 
pickup  whose  front  license  plate  boasted  "Bear  Hunting  with  Hounds — Our  National  Heritage." 
Muir,  who  reveled  in  the  old  bear-hunting  stories  of  mountain  men,  would  surely  have  been 
amused.  The  forest,  a  3,800-acre  chunk  of  hemlocks  and  hardwoods  that  have  never  felt 
the  bite  of  a  saw,  lies  in  the  southeastern  corner  of  the  sprawling  Joyce  Kilmer -Slickrock  and 
Citico  Creek  wildernesses. 
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Scant  decades  after  Muir  called 
North  Carolina's  mountains  "the 
most  primitive  country  I  have  seen, " 
trees  that  dwarf  a  man  (above)  would 
start  disappearing  along  with  the  virgin 
forest.  Managed  wilderness  such  as  the 
Nantahala  National  Forest  (right)  pro- 
vides some  of  our  last  primeval  spaces. 


During  late  tall  and  winter,  many  a  backpacker  has  been  figuratively  bowled  over  by  the  sight 
of  floppy-eared  hounds  happily  prancing  down  the  hiking  trails  after  a  day  of  chasing  Br'er  Bear, 
but  the  hunters,  keenly  aware  that  they  are  under  scrutiny,  are  as  gentlemanly  a  lot  as  you'll 
find  in  these  mountains.  In  the  bed  of  the  Dodge  was  a  raised  steel  floor  encircled  with  pipe 
railings,  to  which  were  chained  a  crew  of  Walker  hounds,  Plotts,  redbones  and  a  bulldog.  As 
I  laced  up  my  hiking  boots,  I  saw  a  pair  of  young  boys,  maybe  8  years  old,  edging  toward  the 
truck  as  if  they  were  sneaking  up  on  dynamite.  "Hey,  fellas,"  a  man  in  heavy  boots  and  a  few 
days'  worth  of  beard  called  out.  "How  are  ya?  It's  all  right.  They  won't  bite."  Nearby,  the  kids' 
parents  huddled  by  their  car,  fearful  to  interject  and  fearful  not  to. 

I  had  just  enough  daylight  left  to  walk  the  Joyce  Kilmer  Memorial  Loop  and  put  a  few  miles 
of  the  Naked  Ground  Trail  under  my  boots.  These  days,  there  are  few  uncut  forests  of  the  sort 
that  left  Muir  star-struck  on  his  walk  to  Florida.  Even  the  Hiwassee  River — "its  surface  broken 
to  a  thousand  sparkling  gems,  and  its  forest  walls  vine-draped  and  flowery  as  Eden.  And  how 
fine  the  songs  it  sings!" — has  since  been  dammed  and  rendered  largely  mute.  But  the  trees  in 
the  Joyce  Kilmer  were  old-timers  when  John  Muir  crossed  Cherokee  County  and  are  yet  large 
enough  to  shatter  the  precepts  of  any  Easterner  about  what  a  tree  can  be  if  left  alone.  Some  are 
nearly  200  feet  tall.  I  measured  one  old  tulip  poplar  by  bear-hugging  the  tree,  shuffling  around 
the  trunk  to  see  how  many  arm  spans  would  describe  its  circumference.  After  three  hugs  I  still 
had  half  an  arm  span  left  to  go. 

After  dinner  I  laid  my  sleeping  pad  against  a  moss-covered  log  and  by  the  light  of  a  headlamp 
read  from  Muir's  Thousand-Mile  Walk.  He  crossed  into  north  Georgia  on  Sept.  21,  1867, 
passing  though  the  "shapeless"  village  of  Blairsville,  which  sits  at  the  modern-day  junction  of 
U.S.  76  and  Georgia's  Route  11.  Too  soon  the  hills  became  "small,  sparsely  covered  with  soil." 
The  next  day  Muir  crested  the  Blue  Ridge  and  saw  the  prospect  of  the  Piedmont  plain,  "a  vast 
uniform  expanse  of  dark  pine  woods."  It  was  a  2  Vz-week  walk  to  Savannah,  through  cotton 
plantations  and  cypress  swamps.  Four  months  later,  Muir  sailed  into  Havana. 
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On  the  inside  front  cover  of  his 

walking  diary,  Muir  had  written  a  simple 
identifying  phrase:  "John  Muir,  Earth- 
planet,  Universe."  For  a  few  days  he 
could  have  added  "Tar  Heel"  to  the 
list.  Indeed,  Muir  returned  to  North 
Carolina  at  least  one  other  time,  nearly 
31  years  to  the  day  after  his  first  visit. 
In  September  1898,  Muir  and  the 
celebrated  botanist  Charles  Sprague 
Sargent  climbed  Grandfather  Moun- 
tain, where  the  views  caused  Muir  to 
"jump  about  and  sing  and  glory  in  it  all,"  he  later  reported. 

Much  has  changed  in  these  mountains,  I  figured  from  under  the  trees,  but  much  wildness 
remains.  I  nodded  off  for  a  few  minutes — or  hours,  I  don't  know  which — until  I  awoke  to  the 
mournful  wails  of  a  bear  hound  left  behind  in  the  mountains.  I  killed  my  headlamp,  as  I  had 
no  desire  to  share  camp  with  either  misplaced  canine  or  displaced  bruin.  A  gibbous  moon  lit 
the  sky,  and  I  could  make  out  the  boles  of  the  giant  hemlocks  in  silhouette  all  around.  Already 
trees  of  respectable  size  when  Muir  passed  through,  they  are  now  the  patriarchs  of  the  forest — 
black  granite  columns  holding  up  the  star-spangled  heavens.  No  doubt  it  is  more  difficult  to 
ferret  out  these  remnants  of  the  primeval  East  now  than  in  the  days  of  Muir,  but  as  I  fell  back 
to  sleep,  I  thanked  those  stars  that  at  least  I  shared  the  hunger,  as  Muir  so  wonderfully 
described,  for  the  "wildest,  leafiest  and  least-trodden  way."  0 

John  Muir's  journal,  A  Thousand-Mile  Walk  to  the  Gulf,  is  still  in  print  and  is  available  from 
Sierra  Club  Books. 
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A  WEB  OF  LINES 

The  three  secrets  to  "spider  fishing"  for  crappies— 
more  rods,  more  rods,  more  rods. 
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At  first  glance,  it's  easy  to  see  why 
they  call  it  "spider  fishing,"  "spider 
rigging"  or  "spiderwebbing." 
Look  at  a  crappie  fisherman  who's  piloting 
a  boat  that  bristles  with  rods  on  all  sides,  and 
the  spider  analogy  is  an  easy  one.  There's  just 
one  thing  wrong:  Arachnids  have  only  eight 
legs.  Eight  rods  wouldn't  even  make  a  crappie 
fisherman  break  a  sweat. 

"Two  people  can  comfortably  fish  18  to 
20  rods  at  once;  I've  seen  boats  with  as  many 
as  30  rods  out,"  said  Ed  Duke  of  Concord,  a 
crappie  fisherman  who  has  bought  into  the 
spider -fishing  technique. 

Duke,  who  has  fished  organized  crappie 
tournaments  for  a  handful  of  years  and  is  pro- 
moting a  tournament  trail  himself,  stumbled 
onto  the  technique  by  keeping  his  mouth 
shut  and  his  eyes  and  ears  open.  The  same 


goes  for  Freddie  Sinclair,  who  fishes  crappie 
tournaments  on  the  weekends  and  guides 
crappie  fishermen  on  Jordan  Lake. 

Duke,  looking  for  something  to  fill 
up  weekends  during  the  nine  months  deer 
season  is  closed,  decided  on  crappie  fish- 
ing. He  watched  what  everybody  else  was 
doing,  measured  the  success  of  different  fish- 
ermen and  their  techniques  and  dropped  in 
boldly  on  the  side  of  multi-rod  fishing,  buy- 
ing and  rigging  a  boat  that  probably  easily 
pushes  the  $20,000  mark. 

About  15  years  ago,  Sinclair  started  see- 
ing fishermen  using  all  kinds  of  rods  at  the 
same  time  and  took  notice.  He  studied  arti- 
cles in  outdoors  magazines,  ordered  a  video- 
tape and  decided  that  a  dozen  rods  really 
were  better  than  one.  Then  he  set  out  to 
prove  it,  rigging  his  boat  with  a  myriad  of 
rod  holders  and  stocking  his  tackle  boxes 
with  thousands  of  tiny  plastic  grubs  and 
hundreds  of  tiny  leadhead  jigs. 

"On  any  given  day,  anybody  can  catch 
more  fish  than  anybody  else,"  Duke  said. 
"But  as  a  general  rule  of  thumb — especially 
when  the  fish  are  moving  like  they  do  in  the 
spring  and  fall — a  guy  who  fishes  brushpiles 
and  bumps  the  bottom  or  casts  to  the  bank 
will  not  be  able  to  compare  with  a  guy  who 
fishes  multiple  rods,"  Duke  said.  "When 
you're  trolling  along  with  12  or  14  rods  out, 
you're  fishing  at  a  faster  pace,  and  you're 
fishing  for  schools  of  fish,  while  the  other 
guys  are  just  fishing  for  individual  fish." 

For  the  crappie -fishing  purist  who  wouldn't 
consider  fishing  with  anything  except  a  single 
rod  rigged  with  a  live  minnow  or  a  mini -jig, 
the  idea  of  fishing  from  a  boat  that  looks  like 
a  pincushion  is  hard  to  swallow.  Duke  admits 
to  having  similar  kinds  of  negative  thoughts 
when  he  first  saw  fishermen  spider  rigging, 
but  the  pincushion  fellows  quickly  won  him 
over  when  he  saw  the  kind  of  fish  they  were 
catching — numbers  and  sizes.  And  once  he 
grasped  the  idea,  Sinclair  said  he  saw  no 
reason  to  fish  any  other  way. 

"You  have  an  opportunity  to  offer  the  fish 
a  lot  of  different  kinds  of  baits  and  a  lot  of 
different  looks,"  Sinclair  said.  "Nine  times  out 
of  10,  you'll  catch  more  fish  than  guys  who 
are  using  single  rods.  There  are  a  lot  of  dif- 
ferent times  during  the  year  that  fish  are  going 
to  hang  out  around  creek  channels.  They're 
not  wood-  or  structure-oriented  all  the  time. 


Then  covering  a  creek  channel  is  a  lot  more 
effective  if  you're  trolling  or  spider  rigging." 

The  technique,  from  all  estimations, 
originated  in  Georgia  and  Alabama  in  the 
mid-1980s.  If  there  was  an  epicenter  of  the 
spider-rigging  phenomenon,  it  was  Warner 
Robins,  Ga.,  a  military  town  near  Macon.  It 
spread  slowly  northward,  to  South  Carolina 
and  Tennessee,  then  westward  into  Missis- 
sippi, in  the  early  1990s.  North  Carolina 
fishermen  finally  picked  up  on  spider  rig- 
ging in  the  mid-  1990s. 

According  to  Duke,  North  Carolina  is 
just  about  the  northern  border  of  what  is 
considered  "serious"  crappie-fishing  territory, 
and  it  took  a  little  longer  for  spider  rigging  to 
take  hold.  And  there  are  still  legions  of  fisher- 
men who  wouldn't  think  of  rigging  their  boats 
with  rod  holders  and  buying  jigs  by  the  gross, 
guys  who  would  rather  take  two  dozen  min- 
nows and  fish  them,  one  by  one,  under  a 
float  or  dip  single  jigs  down  into  the  end  of 
tree  laps  or  brushpiles. 

Traditional,  but  not  as  effective. 

The  argument  for  spiderwebbing  is  that 
crappies  in  reservoirs  spend  most  of  the  year 
moving  up  and  down  creek  channels.  There 
is  no  more  effective  way  of  finding  fish  in 
creeks  than  by  moving  the  boat  slowly  using 
an  electric  motor,  all  the  while  trailing  a  dozen 
or  two  jigs  of  different  weights,  shapes,  sizes 
and  colors,  at  different  depths.  Once  fish  are 
located,  it's  not  hard  to  key  in  on  the  primary 
depth  they're  using,  and  the  primary  color 
that  turns  them  on  any  given  day. 

If  that  sounds  like  pandemonium  in  the 
making,  it  might  be — except  in  the  hands 
of  an  experienced  fisherman.  Sinclair  said 
he  likes  to  fish  16  rods  at  a  time  when  he's 
pleasure  fishing,  down  to  10  rods  for  a  guide 
trip.  The  rods  are  divided  between  rod 
holders  at  the  stern  and  bow  of  his  boat, 
and  spread  out  horizontally  by  using  light - 
action  spinning  rods  of  different  lengths. 
Duke  uses  rods  anywhere  from  8  to  14  feet 
long;  Sinclair  sticks  with  rods  from  8  to  12 
feet  long.  They're  staggered  to  keep  foul- 
ups  to  a  minimum,  with  rod  lengths  increas- 
ing or  decreasing  as  they  are  staggered 
away  from  the  boat. 

"Off  the  back  of  the  boat,  sticking  straight 
off  the  back,  I'll  use  8 -foot  rods.  Off  to  the 
side,  I'll  use  9-foot  rods  and  10-foot  rods,  and 
the  very  last  rods  sticking  out  to  the  sides  off 
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"When  you're  trolling  along  with  12  or  14  rods  out,  you're  fishing  at  a  faster  pace,  and 
you're  fishing  for  schools  of  fish,  while  the  other  guys  are  just  fishing  for  individual  fish." 


Spider  fishing  for  croppies  requires 
plenty  of  rods  and  holders  as  well  as 
an  assortment  of  small,  colored  jigs. 
Though  the  trolling  technique  is  elabo- 
rate, it  can  pay  off  with  plenty  of  action 
on  many  of  North  Carolina's  large  res- 
ervoirs. Freddie  Sinclair  (below)  demon- 
strates  on  Jordan  Lake. 


the  back  of  the  boat  will  be  1 1  -foot  rods," 
he  said.  "Off  the  front,  you're  more  worried 
about  getting  tangled  in  the  trolling  motor, 
so  I'll  use  12-foot  rods  closest  to  the  bow, 
then  stagger  them  out  shorter  to  the  sides." 

The  rods  have  actions  somewhat  akin  to 
fly  rods,  allowing  Duke  or  Sinclair  to  detect 
even  the  lightest  strike  from  a  crappie  mouth- 
ing one  of  the  colorful  lures  running  past  its 
nose.  Light  line,  either  4-  or  6 -pound  test 
monofilament,  is  the  norm. 

Jigheads  of  different  weights  are  used 
to  get  lures  down  to  different  depths, 
and  a  rainbow  of  colors  are  on  hand  to 
tempt  schooling  fish. 

"You  control  your  rods  with  your  boat," 
Sinclair  said.  "You  spread  your  rods  out  so 
the  tips  are  probably  2  feet  apart,  and  you 
troll  with  your  trolling  motor,  just  gradually 
moving  the  boat  around.  You  can  set  each 
rod  at  the  depth  you  want  by  the  amount 
of  line  you  let  out  and  the  weight  of  the 
jig  you're  using." 

There  are  basic  types  of  lures  used:  hair 
jigs  that  are  tied  directly  onto  the  leadheads, 
soft-plastic  curly-tail  grubs  and  tube  lures. 


Color  schemes  are  very  complex,  with  whites, 
pearls,  chartreuses,  reds  and  blues  coming  in 
every  combination — in  both  lures  and  jigheads. 

"If  you  think  about  it,  you're  trolling  and 
you've  got  as  many  as  30  different  jigs  out; 
that  acts  like  a  school  of  shad,  and  that  will 
turn  on  any  fish,  especially  a  predator  fish 
like  a  crappie,"  Duke  said.  "Where  you  find 
your  shad  or  baitfish,  you'll  surely  find 
crappies  close  by." 

Sinclair  likes  to  divide  his  lures  equally 
between  hair  jigs,  curly  tails  and  tube  jigs, 
with  an  assortment  of  colors,  and  start  to 
adjust  as  the  fish  start  to  bite.  "I  pour  my 
own  jigheads  and  paint  'em;  I  prefer  V32- 
and  '/28-ounce  jigs,  but  I'll  fish  up  to  a  Vi6- 
ounce  jig.  I'll  start  out  fishing  a  spread  of 
different  lures  and  colors,  and  I  let  the  fish 
tell  me  what  they  want. 

"They  might  want  a  hair  jig  instead  of  a 
curly  tail,  and  that's  all  part  of  presentation. 
And  I  believe  they  are  very  color  sensitive, 
depending  on  the  light  penetration  in  the 
water,  the  water  clarity,  things  like  that.  Really, 
you  can  fish  the  same  school  of  fish  three 
straight  days  and  they'll  be  on  three  different 


colors.  A  crappie  can  be  a  real  finicky  fish; 
one  day  you  might  catch  big  ones,  and  the 
next  day,  you  won't.  One  day,  they  might 
want  a  certain  color  jig  with  live  bait  attached, 
and  the  next  day,  you  can't  catch  anything 
with  live  bait,  but  strictly  with  jigs." 

Typically,  a  fisherman  who  is  spider  rigging 
sits  in  the  bow  of  the  boat,  looking  toward 
the  stern,  and  controls  the  boat  with  a  trolling 
motor,  either  hand-  or  foot-controlled.  He 
can  adjust  speeds  to  have  his  jigs  run  deeper 
or  closer  to  the  surface,  and  more  than  likely, 
he  will  be  intently  studying  a  depth  finder 
that  can  alert  him  to  the  presence  of  baitfish, 
obstructions  on  the  bottom,  changes  in  depth 
or  the  bigger  marks  that  usually  signify  preda- 
tor fish  such  as  largemouth,  white  and  striped 
bass,  crappies,  or  even  catfish. 

Duke  and  Sinclair  may  pick  a  particular 
creek,  start  at  the  mouth  and  work  toward 
the  back,  or  vice  versa,  depending  on  the 
time  of  year.  They  may  troll  over  the  creek 
channel,  or  they  might  move  onto  a  shallow 
flat  if  they  think  most  activity  is  closer  to  the 
bank.  If  they  find  a  particular  brushpile  or 
obstruction  that  appears  loaded  with  fish, 
they  may  motor  upcurrent  and  drift  back 
over  it  several  times — whatever  it  takes  to 
present  their  baits  to  the  fish. 

"A  lot  of  times,  if  you're  catching  fish  in 
7  feet  of  water,  close  to  a  rocky  bank,  you  may 
want  to  take  your  trolling  motor  and  zigzag 
back  and  forth  from  6  to  8  feet  of  water," 
Sinclair  said.  "I've  got  three  different  depth 
finders,  and  you  pay  a  lot  of  attention  to 
them.  The  last  thing  you  want  to  do  is  get 
hung  up  because  you've  gone  from  6  feet  to 
2  feet  because  you  weren't  paying  attention." 

When  Sinclair  first  got  into  spider  rig- 
ging, it  took  a  little  work  to  locate  the  right 
kind  of  tackle — the  rod  holders  and  long, 
light  -action  spinning  rods.  Nowadays,  rigging 
your  boat  is  as  easy  as  picking  up  a  mail-order 
catalog,  dialing  a  1-800  number  and  recit- 
ing your  credit  card  number.  And  marine 
companies  have  even  come  out  with  special 
crappie -fishing  models  of  popular  boats. 

Still,  Sinclair  said,  "You  see  anything 
from  a  duck  boat  to  a  20-foot  center  console 
rigged  with  anything  from  homemade  rod 
holders  to  eight  or  10  store -bought  types. 
Ten  years  ago,  you  had  to  really  hunt  for  this 
stuff.  Now,  crappie  fishing  has  grown  into  a 
major  industry;  it's  really  taking  off."  0 


A surge  in  the  popularity  of  crappie  fishing  may  actually  be  good  for  fisheries 
across  North  Carolina.  Too  little  crappie  fishing  produces  an  overabundant 
population,  which  leads  to  stunted  fish.  However,  if  an  appropriate  portion  of  the  fish 
is  removed  from  the  lake,  the  remaining  fish  are  left  with  a  larger  food  supply  and 
subsequently  grow  larger. 

"We  started  in  '86  looking  at  crappies  very  closely,  and  the  numbers  were  high 
everywhere,  but  sizes  were  lower,"  said  Scott  Van  Horn,  a  fisheries  biologist  with  the 
N.C.  Wildlife  Resources  Commission.  "Now,  crappie  fishing  is  so  popular,  and  the 
fishermen  are  so  good,  that  we're  seeing  fish  get  larger  and  fatter  almost  everywhere." 

A  1990  survey  of  reservoirs  along  the  Yadkin  River  indicated  that  crappies  had 
astounding  rates  of  growth  during  their  first  two  or  three  years,  but  that  few  fish  were 
getting  much  older.  The  Wildlife  Commission  put  in  place  a  20-fish 
daily  creel  limit  and  an  8-inch  minimum  size  on  High  Rock, 
Tuckertown,  Falls,  Badin  and  Tillery  reservoirs  along  the 
Yadkin  chain— along  with  lakes  Hyco,  Ramseur  and 
Cane  Creek  in  Union  County— and  put  a  20-fish 
daily  creel  limit  in  place  (without  the  size  min- 
imum) on  lakes  James,  Lure  and  Hiwassee. 

"The  minimum  size  limit  aims  to  give  those 
fish  another  year  in  the  system  before  they're 
caught,  and  the  creel  limit  distributed  the  catch 
a  little  better  among  all  the  fishermen,"  Van  Horn 
said.  "You're  not  seeing  those  200-fish  days  from 
10  years  ago,  but  more  people  are  catching  their 
20  every  day,  and  they're  better  fish." 

One  reservoir  concerned  Van  Horn,  and  not 
because  the  fishing  was  poor.  Jordan  Lake,  near  Raleigh, 
has  long  been  considered  among  North  Carolina's  top  lakes  for  " 
crappies.  Van  Horn  concurs  with  that  assessment,  but  he  worried  that 
fishing  pressure  could  reduce  the  fishery.  "We  had  been  watching  Jordan  like  a 
hawk,"  he  said.  "We  sampled  every  year  or  two,  and  expected  to  see  the  day  when 
we  wouldn't  be  able  to  catch  fish  over  three  years  old.  Growth  rates  were  spectacu- 
lar. As  popular  as  the  fishery  was,  we  figured  there  had  to  be  an  end  point,  a  time 
when  we'd  have  to  start  talking  about  regulations." 

All  that  changed  one  day,  when  biologists  sampled  an  ordinary-looking,  9-inch- 
long  crappie  caught  in  a  net  near  Farrington  Point.  The  fish  turned  out  to  be  1 7  years 
old.  In  quick  order,  biologists  found  in  the  sampling  nets  a  few  more  teen-aged  fish,  a 
12-year-old  or  two,  and  a  few  10-year-olds. 

"There  were  so  many  guys,  fishing  so  hard  in  that  area.  So  how  did  they  miss 
these  fish  that  got  to  be  that  old?"  Van  Horn  said.  "There  have  been  too  many  4-  and 
5-  and  6-  and  8-year-old  fish  turn  up  to  convince  me  that  we  need  to  step  in  with 
more  regulations.  It  tells  me  that  you  can  fish  crappies  awfully  hard  in  a  real  produc- 
tive system  and  not  do  much  damage." 
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A  large  bird  soars  across  the  sky.  Its  white  head  glints  in  the  sun 
as  it  flies  toward  a  tall  tree  with  food  for  its  young,  in  a  nest  of 
sticks  high  above  the  ground,  two  bald  eagle  chicks  wait— just 
like  many  others  in  nests  all  over  North  Carolina. 

Making  a  Comeback 


In  1782,  when  the  bald  eagle  was  chosen 
as  the  symbol  of  our  nation,  between 
25,000  and  75,000  bald  eagles  could  be 
found  in  what  are  now  the  lower  48  states. 
But  less  than  200  years  later,  around  1960, 
there  were  fewer  than  900  bald  eagles  in  the  same 
area.  Our  national  bird  was  in  danger  of  becoming 
extinct.  What  had  happened? 
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Problems  and  Solutions 

Some  eagles  died  because  of 
illegal  shooting  or  from  destruction  of  their 
habitat.  But  biologists  think  the  main  cause  of 
the  decline  in  bald  eagles  was  the  use  of  pesticides 
such  as  DDT  After  these  pesticides  were  sprayed  onto 
croplands,  they  washed  into  rivers  and  lakes  and  got  into 
fish  and  other  animals  that  bald  eagles  and  other  birds 
ate.  Some  eagles  died  directly  from  eating  contaminated 
animals.  But  most  of  the  decline  of  eagles  was  caused  by 
an  effect  of  the  pesticide  on  the  eagles'  eggs:  The  shells 
were  so  thin  that  parent  birds  would  crush  and  break 
the  eggs  when  they  sat  on  them  in  the  nest. 

As  people  realized  what  was  happening,  almost  all 
use  of  DDT  stopped  and  bald  eagles  were  eventually 
listed  as  an  endangered  species  under  the  federal 
Endangered  Species  Act.  Attempts  were  made  to 
protect  the  eagle's  remaining  habitat  and  nesting 
sites.  Bald  eagles  from  other  areas  were  reintroduced 
into  places  where  they  used  to  be  found.  Eventually, 
the  numbers  of  bald  eagles  began  to  increase.  In 
North  Carolina,  there  were  no  bald  eagle  nests  in 
1960.  Today  there  are  43  nests. 
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Caring  and  Acting 

So  what?  Why  should  we  care  that  animals  and 
plants  are  threatened  or  endangered  or  even  go 
extinct?  One  reason  is  that  as  plant  and  animal  spe- 
cies disappear,  the  other  species  that  rely  on  them  for 
food  or  shelter  or  protection  from  predators  are  in 
danger  of  dying  themselves.  Another  reason  is  that  if 
the  number  of  a  certain  species  goes  down,  it  may  be  a 
clue  that  something  in  our  environment,  such  as  the  air 
or  water,  is  unhealthy  for  people  as  well. 

Fortunately,  we  now  realize  how  important  it  is  to  take 
care  of  nature.  Animals  or  plants  that  are  recognized  as 
threatened  or  endangered  may  be  listed  and  protected 
under  the  federal  government's  Endangered  Species  Act. 
(States  may  protect  their  own  endangered  species.)  Some- 
times, the  habitat  necessary  for  the  species  to  survive, 

critical  habitat,  must  be 
protected  too. 
Then  a  plan  is  written 
for  what  needs  to  be  done  to 
"recover"  that  species  and  get  it  off  the  list. 
The  recovery  plan  may  include  things  such  as  protection 
from  hunting,  restoring  habitat  back  to  its  natural  state,  taking  out  spe- 
cies that  aren't  native  to  the  habitat  or  breeding  species  out  of  the  wild 
and  reintroducing  them.  It's  a  slow  process  to  stop  the  decline  of  a  spe- 
cies, but  if  we  all  work  together  to  keep  habitats  healthy  and  protect 
endangered  species,  we  may  have  the  opportunity  to  delist  them  and  label 

them  "fully  recovered." 


in  their 
'ges 


The  federal  Endangered  Species 
Act  lists  61  species  in  North  Caro- 
lina: seven  mammals,  five  birds, 
seven  reptiles,  four  fishes,  three 
arthropods,  eight  mollusks,  26 
plants  and  one  lichen.  The  state 
recognizes  230  endangered  spe- 
cies (this  includes  the  federally 
listed  species):  50  vertebrates, 
43  invertebrates,  136  plants  and 
one  lichen. 
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Read  and  Find  Out 

**-  Can  We  Save  Them? 

Endangered  Species  of  North 

America  by  David  Dobson, 

Charlesbridge,  1997. 
*  Endangered  Animals:  140 

Species  in  Eull  Color  by 

George  S.  Fichter,  Golden 

Books,  1995. 
Endangered  Species:  Wild1 

and  Rare  (Ranger  Rick's 

NatureScope)  by 

National  Wildlife 

Federation,  McGraw-Hill,  1997. 
Lost  Wild  America:  The  Story  of  Our  Extinct  and  Vanishing  Wildlife  by 

Robert  M.  McClung,  The  Shoe  String  Press,  1993. 
**■  Silent  Spring  by  Rachel  Carson,  Mariner  Books  (reprint),  1994. 
Will  We  Miss  Them?  Endandered  Species  by  Alexandra  Wright, 

Charlesbridge,  1993. 

In  Wildlife  in  North  Carolina: 

*•>  "The  Wild  Bunch"  by  Lawrence  S.  Earley  and  John  Alderman, 
March  1990. 

Entire  issue  devoted  to  endangered  species,  March  1991. 

On  the  World  Wide  Web: 

^••  American  Museum  of  Natural  History: 

www.amnh.org  /  nationalcenter  /  Endangered  /  index.ht  ml 
*•>  Endangered  Species  in  North  Carolina: 

www.endangeredspecie.com/states/ nc.htm 
*»■  World  Wildlife  Fund:  www.worldwildlife.org 


What  Does  It  Mean? 

critical  habitat:  the  habitat  that  needs  to  be  preserved  for  the  continued 
survival  of  a  threatened  or  endangered  plant  or  animal 
delisted:  removed  from  the  list  of  threatened  and  endangered  species 
endangered:  refers  to  a  species  in  danger  of  going  extinct  in  the  near  future 

extinct:  a  plant  or  animal  species  no  longer  surviving  on  the  earth; 

gone  forever 

habitat:  an  area  that  contains  the  special  environmental  needs  of  a  plant 
or  animal  such  as  water,  food  or  cover 

habitat  restoration:  putting  an  area  such  as  old  farmland  or  a  damaged 
stream  back  to  the  way  it  was  naturally 

listed  species:  a  plant  or  animal  on  a  state  or  federal  list  of  threatened  or 
endangered  species 

pesticide:  a  chemical  used  to  kill  insects,  weeds  or  other  pests 

threatened:  refers  to  a  species  that  is  likely  to 
become  endangered 


It's  WILD! 

Project  WILD  Activities  for  teachers  and 
students  that  correlate  to  this  topic  include: 

Here  Today,  Gone  Tomorrow  teaches  students  to  become 
familiar  with  threatened  and  endangered  wildlife  and  to  under- 
stand causes  and  effects  of  endangerment  and  extinction. 

Planting  Animals  teaches  students  to  understand  reasons  and 
consequences  of  transplanting  animals. 

Get  WILD 

Advanced  WILD  Workshop: 

April  26-27  -  Birds,  PWC  Watershed  Building,  Cumberland 
County.  Contact  Kay  Bullard,  (910)  484-8479. 


Editing  and  design  by  Consie  Powell. 
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Making  a  Comeback  Bookmark 

(Cut  out  and  fold  your  bookmark  in  half.) 
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Get  Outside 

Create  a  Backyard  Wildlife  Habitat:  Plant  trees  and  bushes  that 
provide  food,  cover  and  nesting  sites  for  birds  and  other  animals. 
Dig  a  pond.  Build  and  put  up  birdhouses  and  bathouses  around 
your  home  and  neighborhood.  Get  your  project  certified  by  the 
National  Wildlife  Federation's  Backyard  Wildlife  Habitat  program. 
Find  out  how  at  www.enature.com/backyardwildlife/,  or  write  or 
call  the  National  Wildlife  Federation  at  1 1 100  Wildlife  Center  Dr., 
Reston,  VA  20190-5362,  (703)  438-6000. 

Ciean  Up  Habitat  Areas:  Join  in  cleaning  up  an  empty  lot,  river, 
lake  or  stretch  of  coastline.  Call  your  local  newspaper  and  tell 
them  about  your  project  and  how  preserving  native  habitat  will 
help  preserve  the  native  plants  and  animals. 


Have  a  North  Carolina  Eridangered  Species  Day:  Plan  an  event 
with  friends  or  at  your  school.  Create  fliers  about  the  threatened 
and  endangered  species  found  in  North  Carolina  and  put  them  up 
all  over  town.  Write  letters  to  local  newspapers  explaining  why  it's 
important  to  save  species.  Have  a  poster  contest;  ask  your  local  library 
if  it  will  display  your  posters.  Write  essays  on  "Why  We  Should  Save 
Endangered  Species"  and  draw  pictures  to  go  with  them. 

Make  a  List  of  Plants  and  Wildlife:  Keep  a  journal  with  the  date, 
name,  location  and  the  type  of  habitat  in  which  you  found  each 
plant  or  animal.  Take  a  photo  or  make  a  drawing  of  the  plant  or 
animal  and  keep  it  with  each  journal  page.  (Do  not  pick  plants  or 
disturb  baby  animals.) 
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News  and  Wildlife  Notes 


Edited  by 
Brad  Deen 


og  Turtles  Go 


High-Tech 
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ith  hog  turtles  de- 
clining from  habitat 
loss  as  well  as  poaching,  the 
N.C.  Wildlife  Resources  Com- 
mission is  taking  steps  to  pro- 
tect this  threatened  species. 

Known  as  Project  PIT- 
Tag,  the  plan  involves  the  im- 
plantation of  wild  bog  turtles 
with  encapsulated  microchips, 
called  PIT  (Passive  Integrat- 
ed Transponder)  tags.  The 
MELISSA  McGAW  implants — smaller  than  a 

Tic-Tac — last  the  lifetime  of  the  tur- 
tle, and  a  scanner  can  later  be  used 
to  determine  where  and  when  the  bog 
turtle  was  first  tagged.  A  person  caught 
selling  or  poaching  a  wild  bog  turtle 


Wildlife  Kids 
Section  Online 

Outdoor  Kids  is  the  latest  addition  to 
the  N.C.  Wildlife  Resources  Commission's 
Web  site.  The  page  was  developed  for  chil- 
dren, their  parents  and  teachers  to  learn 
more  about  our  native  wildlife  species  and 
diverse  habitats. 

A  feature  called  My  Back  Yard  shows 
children  how  they  relate  to  nature  and  how 
they  can  practice  conservation.  Species  Spotlight  pro- 
vides printable  fact  sheets  for  much  of  North  Carolina's 
wildlife.  The  Project  Ideas  section  lists  information,  links 
and  ideas  for  school  projects.  Fun  Stuff  includes  ideas, 
games  and  places  to  visit.  Finally,  a  section  devoted  to 
the  Wildlife  Commission  explains  the  duties  of  the  com- 
mission and  its  employees  and  presents  information  on 
wildlife  careers.  Go  to  www.  ncwildlife.org  and  select 
Outdoor  Kids  from  the  topic  menu. 
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can  be  fined  up  to  $25,000. 

"I  went  online  recently  and  found 
that  bog  turtle  sales  continue,  with  prices 
as  high  as  $995  apiece,  despite  the  fact 
that  bog  turtles  are  a  federally  listed 
threatened  species,"  said  Chris  McGrath, 
a  Wildlife  Commission  biologist.  "So  to 
deter  poaching,  and  to  aid  in  prosecution 
of  anyone  found  in  possession  of  illegally 
collected  bog  turtles,  we  are  implanting 
wild  bog  turtles  throughout  the  species' 
southern  range." 

Implanted  with  sterile  hypodermic 
needles,  the  tags  don't  harm  the  turtles, 
and  they  can't  be  detected  or  removed 
without  killing  them.  The  project  is 
funded  through  a  $25,000  grant  from 
the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  and 


an  equal  amount  from  the  commission's 
Nongame  and  Endangered  Wildlife  Fund. 

The  project  is  part  of  Project  Bog 
Turtle  (www.projectbogturtle.org),  an 
effort  to  protect  the  species'  habitat  and 
populations  in  Georgia,  North  Carolina, 
South  Carolina,  Tennessee  and  Virginia. 
In  addition  to  PIT  tagging,  the  organ- 
ization seeks  to  lease  bog  turtle  sites 
from  landowners  to  prevent  land  prac- 
tices that  harm  the  turtles. 

Believed  to  live  as  long  as  50  years, 
bog  turtles  prefer  muddy  seepage  slopes, 
meadow  bogs  and  other  wetlands  fed 
by  springs.  The  majority  of  known  bog 
turtle  sites  in  the  South  are  in  western 
North  Carolina. 

— Chris  Powell 
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The  N.C.  Wildlife  Resources  Com- 
mission's new  quail  initiative  recently 
received  a  shot  in  the  arm,  courtesy  of 
a  grant  from  Quail  Unlimited. 


Upon  being  awarded 
the  $75,000  grant  from  the 
National  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Foundation,  the  North 
Carolina  chapter  of  Quail 
Unlimited  donated  the  money 
to  the  Wildlife  Commission. 
Matching  the  grant,  the  com- 
mission applied  the  total 
toward  the  CURE  (Cooperative 
Upland-  habitat  Restoration 
and  Enhancement)  program. 
Implemented  in  2001,  CURE  promotes 
quail  and  nongame  bird  populations  by  pro- 
viding technical  guidance,  labor  and  finan- 
cial assistance  to  qualifying  landowners. 
The  money  will  fund  the  burning  and  thin- 
ning of  timber,  the  removal  of  undesirable 
vegetation,  promotion  of  native  warm- 
season  grasses  and  the  creation  of  early- 
successional  habitat  areas  such  as  field 
borders  and  hedgerows. 


Fish  Biologist  Receives 
Top  Honor 

Scott  Van  Horn,  a  fishery  research  bio- 
logist with  the  N.C.  Wildlife  Resources 
Commission,  has  earned  one  of  the  highest 
awards  in  his  field. 

The  Southern  Division  of  the  American 
Fisheries  Society  recently  presented  Van 
Horn  the  Outstanding  Achievement  Award. 
The  award  goes  annually  to  only  one  fishery 
scientist  from  15  southern  states,  the  District 
of  Columbia  or  the  U.S.  Virgin  Islands. 

The  Durham  resident  said  being 
nominated  by  his  peers  made  the  award 
especially  gratifying. 

"Certainly,  it  makes  it  worthwhile  for 
the  people  you  work  alongside  the  bulk  of  your  career  to  recognize  your  work," 
Van  Horn  said. 

He  was  honored  for  career  service  to  the  fisheries  science  profession  during  his 
26  years  working  for  the  Wildlife  Commission,  the  last  22  years  as  fisheries  research 
coordinator  for  the  Piedmont  region.  His  work  has  included  assessing  the  impact 
of  coal-fired  power  plants  on  aquatic  communities,  evaluating  fishing  regulations, 
sampling  largemouth  bass  stocks,  investigating  fish  contaminants  and  surveying 
anglers.  His  current  projects  include  a  study  of  striped  bass  growth  and  conditions 
in  Lake  Norman  and  an  investigation  into  largemouth  bass  virus. 

Van  Horn  also  chairs  a  Striped  Bass  Technical  Committee  for  the  fisheries  society's 
Southern  Division  and  speaks  frequently  to  the  public  on  a  variety  of  fish-related  issues. 

He  received  the  award  in  October  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Southeastern 
Association  of  Fish  and  Wildlife  Agencies  held  in  Louisville,  Ky. 
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Satellites  Track 
Tundra  Swans 

Web  surfers  can  trace  the  migratory  flights  of  tundra  swans 
the  same  way  researchers  do — by  tracking  individual  birds. 

"We  hope  to  have  a  lot  of  repeat  visitors,"  said  Joe  Fuller,  a 
waterfowl  biologist  for  the  Wildlife  Commission. 

Clicking  on  the  swan 
photo  from  the  N.C.  Wild- 
life Commission's  home 
page  (www.ncwildlife.org) 
takes  the  browser  to  the 
Atlantic  Flyway  Tundra 
Swan  Research  page.  The 
site  provides  plenty  of  de- 
tails about  the  majestic 

waterfowl — from  their  breeding  grounds  above  the  Arctic  Circle 
to  their  wintering  grounds  in  northeastern  North  Carolina  and 
other  mid-Atlantic  states. 

Last  February  and  March,  as  the  swans  prepared  to  fly 
north,  Fuller  and  other  researchers  captured  between  500 
and  600  of  the  birds.  Biologists  attached  coded  metal  bands 
around  the  swans'  long,  graceful  necks.  Nine  birds  got  some- 
thing extra — a  small  transmitter  that  allows  an  orbiting  satel- 
lite to  pinpoint  its  location. 

Clicking  on  the  code  number  for  each  swan  brings  up  a  map 
that  depicts  the  bird's  flight  path,  based  on  known  locations 
on  specific  dates.  The  satellite  lost  contact  with  a  few  of  the 
swans,  which  may  have  either  died  or  simply  lost  their  collars. 

Another  10  swans  will  get  a  satellite  transmitter  this  year, 
said  Fuller.  Their  long  treks  will  also  be  available  on  the  Web. 


Check  Firearms  When  Flying 

Aviation  security  has  tightened,  but  it  doesn't  prevent  hunters  and  other  shooting  enthusiasts  from  flying  with  their  favorite  firearms. 

Just  like  before  Sept.  11,  federal  regulations  and  the  airlines'  own  rules  allow  rifles,  shotguns  and  handguns  as  checked  baggage 
on  most  flights,  but  not  as  carry-on  luggage.  Security  measures  are  subject  to  change,  however,  so  be  sure  to  check  with  the  airline 
while  booking  a  flight. 

  ILLUSTRATED  BY  JACKIE  PITTMAN 

Pack  a  firearm  separate  from  other  luggage.  It  must  be  unloaded — and  preferably  broken  down — in  a  locked, 
crush-proof  case.  Shooters  without  a  gun  case  can  buy  one  from  the  airlines  at  airport  ticket  counters,  although 
most  are  cardboard.  Delta's  (www.delta.com)  $75  hard  box  with  suitcase-type  lock  is  big  enough  for  two 
rifles  with  scopes. 

Airline  rules  vary,  but  most  allow  passengers  to  count  two  firearms  toward  their  total  allotment  of  luggage 
More  will  cost  you  additional  baggage  fees.  Ammunition  must  be  packed  separately  from  firearms,  prefer- 
ably in  the  manufacturer's  original  container.  If  the  box  doesn't  lock,  secure  it  inside  one  that  does.  Air- 
lines generally  allow  passengers  up  to  11  pounds  of  ammunition.  Southwest  (www.southwest.com) 
specifies  the  number  of  rounds:  300  pistol  or  rimfire,  120  rifle  or  150  shotgun  shells.  Some  shooters 
prefer  to  purchase  ammunition  at  their  destination. 

When  arriving  at  the  airport,  declare  firearms  immediately — either  at  the  ticket  counter  or,  if  applicable, 
at  a  security  point  outside  the  terminal.  You  will  be  required  to  sign  a  declaration  that  the  gun  is  unloaded.  If 
traveling  outside  the  United  States,  be  aware  that  many  nations  require  registry  of  firearms,  and  some 
even  forbid  their  entry.  Contact  the  nearest  consulate  well  before  your  departure;  the  paperwork  may  take 
a  while  to  process.  Sights  can  also  be  knocked  out  of  alignment  in  transit.  Check  them  before  you  shoot. 
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Backyard  Conservation 

An  often-overlooked  component  of  backyard 
habitat  is  soil.  Without  the  proper  types  and  amounts 
of  nutrients,  plants  won't  be  able  to  flower  or  produce 
fruit  and  may  have  problems 
fighting  off  disease.  Testing 
your  soil  can  help  provide 
your  plants  with  the  proper 
balance  of  nutrients  while 
avoiding  over -application. 

Home  tests  for  nitrogen, 
phosphorous  and  potassium  as 
well  as  for  pH ,  or  acidity,  are 
available  from  garden  centers. 
A  more  detailed  soil  analysis  is 
available  by  taking  a  sample  to 
your  local  N.C.  Cooperative 
Extension  Service  office.  Once 
the  analysis  is  complete,  several 
methods  can  be  used  to  put 
nutrients  back  in  the  ground.  They  include  compost, 
manure  and  industrial  fertilizer. 

Soil-nutrient  management  is  one  of  the  many  topics 
covered  in  a  new  Natural  Resources  Conservation  Ser- 
vice program  called  Backyard  Conservation.  Whether 
you  have  acres  in  the  country,  a  suburban  yard  or  a  tiny 
plot  in  the  city,  you  can  help  protect  the  environment 
and  add  beauty  to  your  surroundings.  The  program  takes 
environmental  conservation  measures  from  the  farm 
and  applies  them  to  suburban  and  urban  backyards.  By 
calling  toll-free  (888)  LANDCARE,  participants  can 
receive  tip  sheets,  a  28-page  booklet  on  backyard  con- 
servation and  a  nine-minute  videotape  on  how  to  attract 
wildlife  to  backyards.  The  information  is  also  online 
at  www.nrcs.usda.gov.  Topics  include  backyard  ponds 
and  wetlands,  composting,  mulching,  nutrient  manage- 
ment, water  conservation  and  much  more. 

— Chris  Powell 


White  Oak  May  Get  Wild  Designation 


Meandering  blackly  through 
swamps  and  forests  toward 
Bogue  Sound,  the  White  Oak  River 
is  undeniably  wild  and  scenic.  It  may 
get  federal  designation  as  such. 

Status  as  a  Wild  and  Scenic  River, 
which  the  N.C.  Wildlife  Resources 
Commission  supports,  would  offer  some 
protections  for  the  natural  waterway,  its 
plants  and  animals.  Because  maintain- 
ing free -flowing  waters  is  a  key  element  in 
the  1968  federal  Wild  and  Scenic  River 
Act,  the  river  could  not  be  dammed. 
The  only  other  restriction  on  projects  or 
land  uses  in  the  river  corridor  applies  to 
ones  that  receive  federal  funding.  Those 
must  prove  that  they  would  not  degrade 
the  river's  wild  and  scenic  qualities. 

The  White  Oak  is  a  rare  type  of  river 
that  does  not  originate  at  higher  eleva- 
tions. It  lies  entirely  within  the  Coastal 
Plain,  starting  in  Hofmann  Forest  in 
Onslow  County.  It  forms  the  western 
boundary  of  Croatan  National  Forest 
in  Jones  and  Carteret  counties  before 
emptying  into  the  sound. 

Within  its  corridor  are  extensive 
old -growth  forests,  seven  endangered 
or  threatened  species  and  five  sepa- 
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rate  ecotypes,  including  a  rare  tidal 
red  cedar  forest. 

"The  river  and  its  surrounding  habi- 
tat are  an  excellent  example  of  a  coast- 
al blackwater  stream,"  said  Melanie 
Severin  of  the  N.C.  Coastal  Federation. 
The  Newport -based  grassroots  group 
(www.nccoast.org)  is  spearheading  the 
campaign  to  attain  Wild  and  Scenic 
River  designation  for  the  White  Oak, 
which  Congress  would  have  to  pass. 

Already,  158  rivers  totaling  nearly 
1 1 ,000  miles  enjoy  Wild  and  Scenic  status. 
The  White  Oak  would  become  the  first 
coastal  blackwater  stream  in  the  system. 


On  Patrol 


We've  heard  of  revolving  doors  of  justice,  but  revolving  docks  is  a  new  one. 
Wildlife  enforcement  Officer  Charles  Hinson  stopped  a  motorboat  for  violating  the  no- 
wake  zone  near  the  State  Port  in  Morehead  City.  The  driver  smelled  of  alcohol  and  showed 
coordination  difficulties.  Hinson  administered  a  sobriety  test  and  booked  the  driver,  who 
registered  0.17  on  the  Intoxilyzer — more  than  twice  the  legal  limit.  Hinson  carried  him  to 
the  magistrate's  office  and  booked  him  for  operating  while  impaired  (OWI). 
Hinson  returned  to  the  dock  about  the  same  time  as  the  suspect  he  had  just  arrested.  The  man  climbed  behind  the  boat's 
wheel  again  and  was  making  ready  to  push  off.  Hinson  walked  over  and  advised  him  that  having  one  OWI  in  a  day  wouldn't  dis- 
qualify him  from  getting  another.  A  sober  passenger  took  the  wheel. 


Calendar 
of  Events 


Friday-Sunday,  Feb.  1-3 
The  annual  East  Carolina  Wildlife  Arts  and  Decoy  Carv- 
ing Festival  will  be  held  at  the  Washington  Civic  Center. 
The  2002  N.C.  Waterfowl  print  will  be  unveiled  Friday, 
Feb.  1,  at  8  p.m.  Call  (252  )  946-2897,  e-mail  gossett@ 
coastalnet.com  or  browse  http://ecwildfowlguild. 
homestead.  com/Index.html. 

Saturday,  Feb.  9 
Learn  the  what,  where  and  how  of  bird  watching  during 
a  Winter  Birding  for  Novices  workshop  from  9  a.m.  to 
noon  at  the  Pisgah  Center  for  Wildlife  Education  near 
Brevard.  Put  new  birding  skills  to  work  the  following 
Saturday,  Feb.  16,  8:30-10:30  a.m.,  to  help  count  birds  at 
the  center  for  a  nationwide  survey.  Call  (828)  877-4423. 

Friday-Sunday,  March  1-3 
The  21st  annual  Dixie  Deer  Classic,  one  of  the  nation's 
largest  deer  hunting  expositions,  will  take  place  at 
the  North  Carolina  State  Fairgrounds  in  Raleigh. 
Call  (919)  782-5333. 

On  several  occasions,  events  in  this  calendar  have  been  changed 
without  notice.  Readers  should  check  with  the  contact  listed  before 
traveling  to  an  event.  Items  for  listing  should  be  conservation 
oriented  and  should  be  sent  at  least  four  months  in  advance. 


Fishermen  Not  Singing  the  Winter  Bluefins 


For  the  second  straight  winter,  North  Carolina's 
commercial  fishermen  weren't  told  "Sorry,  Charlie." 

The  National  Marine  Fisheries  Service  reopened 
a  commercial  bluefin  tuna  season  in  North  Carolina 
for  only  the  third  time  since  1996.  Federal  fisheries  | 
managers,  concerned  about  bluefin  stocks,  estab- 
lish a  catch  quota  for  the  migratory  fish.  Northern 
states  typically  meet  the  poundage  limit  before  the 
tuna  arrive  off  the  coasts  of  southern  states,  from 
North  Carolina  to  Texas. 

Last  year,  New  England  commercial  fishermen 
had  a  poor  tuna  season.  Quite  a  bit  remained 
unharvested  from  the  quota  when  the  bluefins 
reached  Carolina  waters.  This  year,  the  opposite 
happened.  Northern  fishermen  exceeded  the 
quota,  and  the  Marine  Fisheries  Service  closed 
the  season  early.  Federal  regulators  then  trans- 
ferred unused  poundage  from  recreational  and 
other  fishing  categories  to  cover  the  excess. 
But  the  transfer  exceeded  the  need,  leaving  just 
enough  for  North  Carolina  to  have  a  short  season. 

To  prevent  North  Carolina  tuna  seasons  from  being  so  dependent  on  what  takes 
place  elsewhere,  state  fisheries  officials  have  asked  federal  authorities  to  set  aside 
a  portion  of  the  bluefin  quota  each  year. 

Tuna  are  a  boon  to  commercial  fishermen,  who  often  have  precarious  winters. 
Rough  seas  can  prohibit  fishing  for  snapper  because  they  school  so  far  offshore. 
Tuna,  on  the  other  hand,  stay  close  to  shore  in  shallow  waters,  50  feet  or  less.  And 
a  single  200-pound  bluefin  can  bring  $1,000  or  more  from  the  wholesalers. 
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State  to  Buy, 
Preserve  Bird  Island 


North  Carolina  is  close  to  buying  one 
of  its  last  unspoiled  barrier  islands. 
The  asking  price  tor  Bird  Island  was 
$4.2  million,  provided  the  state 
could  raise  half  the  money  by 
Dec.  31 .  A  November  grant 
of  $2.75  million  from  the  state 
Clean  Water  Management  Trust 
Fund,  combined  with  previ- 
ously allocated  funds,  all  but 
closed  the  deal. 

The  Price  family  of  Greens- 
boro had  sought  to  develop 
North  Carolina's  southernmost 
island,  a  sliver  of  which  is  actu- 
ally in  South  Carolina.  In  1995 
the  state  Coastal  Resources 
Commission  denied  the  Prices 
permission  to  rebuild  a  burned 
bridge  across  Mad  Inlet  to  Sun- 
set Beach.  The  family  has  also 


explored  the  possibility  of  developing  a 
resort  accessible  by  water  taxi. 

Bird  Island  has  attained  some  noto- 
riety recently  as  a  nude  beach.  Although 
nudists  have  used  the  isolated  spot  for 
years,  it  became  far  less  isolated  in  1999, 
when  shifting  sands  closed  Mad  Inlet. 
Clothed  beachgoers  from  Sunset  Beach 
have  wandered  over  and  received  a  shock. 

To  control  the  public  nudity,  the  town 
of  Sunset  Beach  has  proposed  annexing 
Bird  Island.  The  N.C.  Division  of  Coastal 
Management,  which  manages  the  state's 
nine  other  coastal  refuges,  has  said  it  would 
have  no  problem  with  that  arrangement. 

Besides  148  acres  of  dry  land,  the 
state  would  gain  850  acres  of  brackish 
marshland,  which  is  important  habitat 
for  waterfowl  and  fish.  The  Federal  gov- 
ernment would  retain  the  tiny  portion 
of  Bird  Island  in  South  Carolina. 
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Nature's 
Ways 


Hanging  Around 

written  by  Mary  Kay  Clark 
illustrated  by  David  Williams 


In  the  tall  we  expect  to  see  the  leaves  of 
deciduous  trees  drop  to  the  ground,  usually 
after  turning  bright  colors  that  delight  our 
senses  and  cause  traffic  jams  on  the  Blue  Ridge 
Parkway.  But  beauty  abounds  in  the  winter 
forest  as  well.  The  bare  branches  and  austere 
silhouettes  of  deciduous  trees  are  pleasing 
sights  against  the  winter  sky,  though  gener- 
ally not  noticed  unless  there  is  an  excep- 
tional sunset  or  snowstorm  to  rouse  us  from 
our  warm  interiors. 

A  favorite  winter  place  is  a  beech  forest.  The 
American  beech  (Fagus  grandiflora)  is  a  tall  tree  with 
distinctive  smooth,  blue-gray,  blotched  bark.  This  hand- 
some tree  grows  only  in  eastern  North  America  and  can 
be  found  where  ample  surface  moisture  occurs  to  support 
the  shallow,  side -spreading  root  system. 
Beeches  often  occur  in  almost  pure  stands.  Pale  beige  leaves 
continue  to  hang  from  the  branches  of  young  trees  throughout 
the  cold  months,  dropping  only  when  the  promise  of  spring  is  in 
the  air.  The  brightness  of  the  trunks  and  the  shimmering  bronze 
leaves  provide  a  regal  atmosphere  to  the  beech  forest  at  a  time  when 
other  species  are  not  at  their  prime  aesthetically. 


New  Coastal  Boating 
Guide  Available 


Worth  Carolina 
Coastal  Boating 
Guide 


The  2002  Coastal  Boat- 
ing Guide  is  available  free  to 
interested  boaters,  motorists 
or  vacationers. 

Besides  a  double-sided  map 
of  the  coast  and  coastal  waters, 
the  guide  provides  informa- 
tion on  marinas,  beaches, 
state  parks,  cultural  resources 
and  other  places  of  interest.  It 
also  provides  the  N.C.  Ferry 
System  schedule. 

The  N.C.  Wildlife  Resources 
Commission  and  the  N.  C. 
Department  of  Transportation 
jointly  produce  the  guides.  To  obtain  a  copy,  call  toll-free 
(877)  D0T-4Y0U,  write  the  N.C.  DOT  Customer  Service 
Office  at  1503  Mail  Service  Center,  Raleigh,  NC  27699- 
1503  or  order  online  through  NCWaterways.com. 

Boaters  are  warned  not  to  use  the  guide  for  navigational 
purposes,  but  instead  to  use  nautical  charts.  To  find  the 
nearest  seller  of  National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric 
Administration  charts,  call  (800)  638-8972. 


Flocks  of  migratory  Canada  geese  are  set- 
tling onto  golf  courses  around  the  state. 

Besides  ruining  par  putts  with  their  honking, 
the  geese  devour  the  grass,  leaving  divots  as  well 
as  unsightly,  unsanitary  feathers  and  droppings. 
Seeds  in  their  dung  cause  weeds  to  sprout  on 
the  manicured  greens.  And  the  rich  fecal  matter 
washes  into  ponds,  causing  algae  to  bloom. 

Course  managers  have  tried  various  reme- 
dies, from  fencing  to  fireworks.  Raleigh's  North 
Ridge  course  brought  in  $1,500  border  collies  to  chase  the  geese  away.  Olde  Point 
in  Hampstead  stocked  its  ponds  with  swans  that  were  supposed  to  be  hostile  to 
the  geese,  but  instead  made  friends  with  them. 

Having  hunters  thin  the  flocks  has  proven  especially  controversial  at  some  courses, 
as  course  residents  and  outsiders  alike  protested.  North  Carolina  allows  hunting  of 
resident  Canada  geese  during  a  special  season  each  September,  before  the  migratory 
birds  pass  through.  State  and  federal  licenses  and  waterfowl  stamps  are  required. 

The  N.C.  Wildlife  Resources  Commission  will  not  trap  and  remove  nuisance  geese. 
Besides  the  manpower  problem  inherent  in  capturing  200  or  more  geese,  experience 
has  shown  that  the  birds  simply  return — even  after  a  relocation  of  hundreds  of  miles. 

What  the  Wildlife  Commission  can  do  is  provide  a  specially  prepared  pam- 
phlet, Nuisance  Canada  Goose  Control,  that  recommends  a  host  of  remedies, 
including  a  trick  using  reflective  Mylar  tape.  The  pamphlet  is  available  online 
(www.ncwildlife.org/fs_index_06_coexist.htm),  or  for  a  free  copy  write  to 
the  N.C.  Wildlife  Resources  Commission,  1722  Mail  Service  Center,  Raleigh, 
NC  27699- 1722,  or  call  (919)  733-7291. 


Catch  Us  at  _J 
these  Numbers 

1-800-662-7137  to  report  violations  of  hunting  and  fishing  laws 

1-800-628-3773  ( NC  VESSEL)  for  boat  registration  and  titling 

1-800-675-0263  for  hunting  dates  and  shooting  hours  for 
migratory  game  birds 

1-888-248-6834  (2HUNTFISH)  to  purchase  most  licenses  with 
VISA  or  MasterCard  using  a  touch-tone  telephone 

1-800-446-8663  (I  GOT  ONE)  to  report  big  game  harvests 

Connect  to  the  Commission's  online  Web  site  at  www.ncwildlife.org. 

Calls  are  answered  in  order,  but  some  numbers  may  require  a  wait  during  busy  seasons. 

Wildlife  Endowment 
Fund  Report 

Fund  Balance  $45,803,207.53 

Established  on  May  29, 1981,  this  fund  is  derived  from  the 
sale  of  lifetime  hunting  and  fishing  licenses  and  lifetime 
subscriptions  to  Wildlife  in  North  Carolina  magazine, 
as  well  as  from  tax-deductible  contributions.  Although 
the  interest  may  be  used  to  supplement  N.C.  Wildlife 
Resources  Commission  programs,  the  principal  remains 
invested  to  generate  additional  interest  for  the  future. 
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WILD 

STORE 


They're 
Here! 


Salamanders  of 
North  Carolina 

Eurycea  and  Desmognathus 

Our  latest  poster  with  the 
N.C.  Herpetological  Society 

Twenty  lungless  salamanders 
parade  across  this  poster,  offering 
close-up  views  of  all  the  species 
in  two  genera:  Eurycea  (the  brook 
salamanders)  and  Desmognathus 
(the  dusky  salamanders).  These 
salamanders  belong  to  the  pletho- 
dontid  family,  which  means  they 
don't  have  lungs.  Instead  they 
breathe  through  their  moist  skin 
and  mouth  lining.  Learn  their 
habits  and  locations,  and  enliven 
your  office  or  classroom  with  some 
of  North  Carolina's  most  colorful 
creatures.  This  poster  includes 
two  uncommon  species  of  special 
concern:  the  Junaluska  and  the 
longtail.  Poster  size:  24"  x  36" 

$6  ITEM  CODE  P23 

See  page  38  for  the  1 3  species 
that  have  lungs  or  gills. 


of  North  Carolina 

Part  2 

North  Carolina  boasts  over  50  species  of  salamanders — a  diversity  rivaling 
that  of  any  place  on  Earth.  Most  belong  to  the  large  family  Plethodontidae 
(the  lungless  salamanders).  Salamanders  in  this  family  lack  lungs,  and  they 
breathe  through  their  moist  skin  and  mouth  lining.  The  systematic 
relationships  betw  een  plethodontids  are  confusing  and  controversial.  Many 
species  are  extremely  similar  in  appearance  and  difficult  to  distinguish 
without  resorting  to  laboratory  techniques.  Some  challenge  our  concept  of 
what  constitutes  a  species  and  arc  best  treated  as  "species  complexes."  This 
poster,  the  second  of  three,  depicts  the  plethodontid  genera  Desmogiuithns 
(the  dusky  salamanders)  and  Eurycea  (the  brook  salamanders). 


Your  purchase  supports  the  development  of  conservation 
education  projects  and  programs  in  north  carolina. 


Or  tier  this  Item  and  all  N.C.  wild  Store  products  online  at:  www.newlldlire.org 
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Order  online  at:  www.newiltllife.org 


■4  Salamanders  of  North  Carolina 

Explore  the  hidden  world  of  some  of  North 
Carolina's  most  unique  creatures.  This  poster 
both  educates  and  captivates  with  color 
photographs  of  the  13  salamander  species  in 
North  Carolina  that  have  lungs  or  gills. 
Habitat  and  life  cycle  notes  for  each  species 
accompany  the  illustrations  (24"  x  36"). 

$6     ITEM  CODE  P19 


Amphibians:  Frogs  of  North  Carolina 
Poster  Set 

Set  of  two  posters  in  full  color:  The  Hylid  Frogs 
and  True  Frogs  6k  Toads.  These  two  posters  in 
the  Amphibians  series  showcase  North  Carolina 
frogs.  Vibrant  photos  and  informative  text  com- 
bine to  make  these  posters  stand  out  in  the 
home  or  classroom  (22"  x  34"). 
$10    ITEM  CODE  P20 

Each  poster  can  also  be  purchased  individually: 

Amphibians:  The  Hylid  Frogs 

$6  item  code  p11 
Amphibians:  True  Frogs  &  Toads 

$6  item  code  p14 


SroRTiNC 
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Butterflies  Poster  Set 

A  brilliant  selection  of  17  rare  and  19  common  butterflies 
adorn  these  two  posters.  Range  maps  and  informational  text 
highlight  the  connections  between  the  butterflies  and  their 
habitats.  Posters  are  22"  x  34". 
$14    ITEM  CODE  P17 

Each  poster  can  also  be  purchased  individually: 

Common  Butterflies  of  North  Carolina 

$8  item  code  p15 

Rare  Butterflies  of  North  Carolina 

$8  item  code  p16 

Gardens  for  Butterflies 

An  8-page  guide  to  creating  your  own  garden 
for  attracting  butterflies.  FREE  with  each 
poster  set  (P 1 7 ).  Guide  is  also  sold  separately. 

$2  item  code  m5 
Sporting  Dogs  of  North  Carolina 

Each  poster  includes  color  portraits  of  12  sporting 
breeds  with  descriptions  of  their  habits  and  history. 

Pointing  &.  Retrieving  Breeds.  Twelve  breeds 
that  point  or  flush  and  retrieve  birds.  (22"  x  34") 
$10     ITEM  CODE  P18 

Trailing  &  Treeing  Breeds.  Twelve  breeds 
that  trail  their  quarry  and  designates  those 
that  tree  as  well.  (22"  x  34") 
$10     ITEM  CODE  P21 

Sporting  Dogs  Poster  Set  Buy  both  and  save! 
$16     ITEM  CODE  P22 


Sporting  Heritage  Posters 

These  sporting  heritage  posters  preserve  two  treasured  traditions.  Each 
poster  is  22"  x  34". 

Waterfowl  Decoys  of  North  Carolina 

Descriptions  of  classic  decoys  made  during  the  heyday  of  waterfowl  hunting 
complement  19  color  photographs.   $10    ITEM  CODE  P12 

Traditional  Trout  Flies  of  the  Southern  Appalachians 

Color  photographs  of  16  trout  flies  accompany  brief  histories  and  detailed 
descriptions.    $10    ITEM  CODE  P13 


While 
Supplies 
Last 


Reptiles  of 
North  Carolina  ► 

Lizards,  turtles  and  snakes — oh  my! 
Learn  to  revere  them  rather  than  fear 
them.  This  set  of  three  reptile  posters 
features  over  60  species  found  in  North 
Carolina  and  notes  those  that  are  endan 
gered,  threatened  or  of  special  concern. 
Each  poster  is  22"  x  34". 
$10    ITEM  CODE  P10-S 
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Fishes  of  ► 
North  Carolina 

Reel  'em  in!  This 
two-poster  set  depicts 
colorful  paintings  by 
Duane  Raver  of  36 
freshwater  species 
(28"  x  22  i/z" )  and 
60  marine  species  (35"  x  22  >/2"). 
$10    ITEM  CODE  P9 


Pisgah  Center  for  Wildlife  Education  T-shirts  T 

100%  cotton  beige  tee  with  colorful  design  on  back 
and  Pisgah  logo  on  front.  Adult  sizes. 
$14.50    ITEM  CODES: 
A 8 MED  (medium) 
A8LRG  (large) 
A8XLG  (extra  large) 
A8XXL  (extra  extra  large) 
WEE  TEES 

Just  like  the  adult  shirt,  only  smaller. 
ITEM  CODES: 

A9XS  (extra  small;  size  2-4)  $10 
A9SM  (small;  size  6-8)  $12.50 
A9MD  (medium;  size  10-12)  $12.50 
A9LG  (large;  size  14-16)  $12.50 


Sporting  Heritage  T-shirt 

This  all-cotton  tee  spotlights  bass-fishing  traditions  with  a  Duane  Raver  painting 
of  a  largemouth  at  Atkinson's  Mill  in  Johnston  County.  The  sporting  heritage 
logo  on  the  front  complements  the  distinctive  scene  on  the  back.  Adult  sizes  only. 
$14.50    ITEM  CODES: 
A12MED  (medium) 
A12LRG  (large) 
A12XLG  (extra  large) 
A12XXL  (extra  extra  large) 


Items  not  pictured: 
All  Things  Are  Connected 

Video  and  Activity  Guide.  Based  on  Chief  Seattle's  1855  speech, 
the  film's  focus  is  on  environmental  ethics.  Accompanied  by  This 
Land  Is  Sacred  teacher's  guide,  this  film  is  a  must-see  for  everyone. 

$22  item  code  w3 
Wildlife  Babies  Video 

Classic  1965  Jack  Dermid  film  reveals  springtime  antics  of  young  wood 
ducks,  black  bear,  possums,  cottontails  and  others. 

$20  item  code  n9 

North  Carolina  Trout  Fishing  Maps 

Find  your  dream  stream.  Covering  trout  streams  in  25  western 
North  Carolina  counties,  the  atlas-format  booklet  provides 
information  and  regulations  for  each  stream.  Each  map  depicts 
game  land  boundaries,  federal  lands  and  state  parks,  as  well  as 
major  roads  and  towns. 

$12  item  code  tmap 
Bird  Houses  and  Feeders 

This  8-page  illustrated  guide  to  building  birdhouses  includes 
construction  notes  and  dimensions,  as  well  as  tips  for  turning 
household  objects  into  ready-made  feeders  and  homes. 

$2  item  code  m6 
Magazine  Binder 

Store  12  issues  of  Wildlife  in  North  Carolina  in  a  sturdy  binder. 

$10  item  code  m2 
Scouting  Correlations 

Cub,  Boy  and  Girl  Scout  requirements  are  correlated  to  Project 

WILD  and  Aquatic  WILD  activities.  Supplements  Scout  leaders' 

planning  materials  and  events.  $3  each 

Cub  &  Boy  Scout  Correlation   ITEM  CODE  E9 

Girl  Scout  Correlation   ITEM  CODE  E10 


Embroidered  Caps 

Wildlife  in  North  Carolina  Caps  ► 

Exclusive  designs  and  magazine  logo  are 
featured  on  four  different  cap  styles. 
$16.50  each 

■Deer  silhouette  on  6-panel,  solid  back  cap. 

Advantage®  Camouflage  on  cap  and  bill  with 

plastic  snap.  ITEM  CODE  A11 
■Brook  trout  on  sage-colored,  brushed  cotton  cap 

with  an  unstructured  front,  extended  bill  and 

nubuck  suede  closure.  ITEM  CODE  A3 
■  Deer  silhouette  on  blaze  orange  cap  with  brown 

waxcloth  bill.  ITEM  CODE  A7 
■Deer  silhouette  on  Advantage®  Camouflage 

cotton  cap  with  tan  suede  bill.  ITEM  CODE  A6 


N.C.  WILD  Caps.  N.C.  WILD  and 
cardinal  on  two-tone,  brushed-cotton 
twill  cap  with  a  Velcro  ®  closure. 
$16.50  each 

■Tin  cap  with  forest  green  bill. 

ITEM  CODE  A1 
■Tan  cap  with  burgundy  bill. 
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Order  online  at:  wwm.newiltllife.org 


Rivers  of  North  Carolina  ► 

In  this  128-page  special  issue  of  Wildlife  in  North  Carolina,  the  state's  finest  outdoor 
writers  and  photographers  explore  North  Carolina's  17  river  basins.  Eye-catching 
photographs,  informative  maps  and  unique  graphics  make  this  special  issue  a  work 
of  enduring  excellence.  Buy  this  classic  for  your  own  bookshelf,  or  give  it  to  friends 
and  family  members  to  enjoy  for  years  to  come. 
$10     ITEM  CODE  M11 


2001  Migratory  Waterfowl  Print  and  Stamp  Set  ▼ 

Black  ducks  take  wing  over  an  estuarine  marsh  on  the  lower  Cape 
Fear;  Price's  Creek  Lighthouse  stands  at  the  edge  of 
the  woods,  as  it  has  since  1849. 
This  year's  limited  edition  print, 
signed  by  artist  Ron  Louque, 
combines  waterfowl  heritage  and 
N.C.  history.  Your  purchase  will 
support  wetland  restoration  and 
waterfowl  research.  Overall  size  is 
12"  x  14";  image  size  6 '/:"  x  9". 
This  item  not  subject  to  15%  discount. 
$145    ITEM  CODE  DSP01 
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Dogs  that  Point,  Fish  that  Bite  ▼ 

Sample  50  of  Jim  Dean's  best  essays  for  Wildlife 
in  North  Carolina  magazine. 
Hardbound  $19.95 
ITEM  CODE  M8 
Paperback  $10.95 

item  code  m12 

The  Secret  Lives  ► 
of  Fishermen 

More  of  Jim  Dean's  well- 
honed  observations  on  hunt- 
ing, fishing  and  the  country  life. 
Hardbound  $24.95 
ITEM  CODE  M13 


North  Carolina  WILD  Places:  ► 
A  Closer  Look 

Book  and  Posters  Set. 

Explore  the  diversity  of  the  state's  natural 
communities.  This  soft-cover  book  describes 
13  habitats  across  the  state  with  illustrations 
by  Anne  Marshall  Runyon.  A  folding  pair  of 
habitat  posters  by  Runyon  and  a  N.C.  WILD 
Places  map  featuring  the  art  of  Jackie  Pittman 
make  this  set  a  valuable  teaching  tool. 
$16   ITEM  CODE  E6 
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North  Carolina  WILD  Places 

A  CLOSER  LOOK 


North  Carolina  Wildlife  T 
Viewing  Guide 

From  Cape  Hatteras  to  the  Great  Smokies,  the 
North  Carolina  Wildlife  Viewing  Guide  will  lead 
you  to  90  of  the  state's  premier  wildlife  viewing 
locations — and  better  your  chances  of  seeing 
wildlife  once  you  get  there. 
$5.95   ITEM  CODE  N6 


Nature's  Ways  Collection  A 

Explore  the  wonders  of  the  natural  world,  wildlife  species 
and  ecosystems  through  "Nature's  Ways."  More  than  200 
essays  from  Wildlife  in  North  Carolina  have  been  compiled 
in  a  beautiful  6-volume  paperback  set. 
Boxedset$30  item  code  mio 
Unboxed  set  $27.50   item  CODE  M9 


N.C.  WILDlife  Profiles  Binder 

&  N.C.  WILDlife  Profiles  Sets  1-12 

This  top-quality  3-ring  binder  includes: 
■  120  illustrated  fact  sheets,  each  profiling 

an  animal's  history,  status,  habitat  and 

behavior,  and  also  containing 

a  range  map. 
■Tab  dividers  that  organize 

12  sets  of  wildlife  fact  sheets 

by  class. 
■A  table  of  contents,  index  and 

instruction  sheet. 
$30  ITEM  CODE  W17 
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Wunteers  at  Wforfc 


Several  of  the  Wildlife  Resources  Com- 
mission's nongame  projects  depend  on 
volunteer  efforts,  but  none  so  much  as  the 
Sea  Turtle  Protection  Program.  The  purpose 
of  the  Sea  Turtle  Protection  Program  is  to 
evaluate  the  status  of  sea  turtles  in  North 
Carolina  and  to  carry  out  management  pro- 
cedures vital  to  their  recovery. 

There  are  15  volunteer  groups  currently 
doing  sea  turtle  work  in  North  Carolina. 
The  entire  volunteer  network  includes  about 
500  people  and  covers  most  of  the  state's 
coastline.  Volunteer  activities  include  report- 
ing information  about  dead  and  live -stranded 
sea  turtles,  giving  first  aid  procedures  to  live- 
stranded  sea  turtles  and  reporting  informa- 
tion about  sea  turtle  nests.  These  activities 
also  entail  protecting  and,  if  necessary,  relo- 
cating nests  and  evaluating  nest -hatching 
success.  Several  volunteer  projects  also  organize  educa- 
tional activities  and  raise  funds  for  the  Sea  Turtle  Rescue 
and  Rehabilitation  Center  located  on  Topsail  Island.  This 
private,  nonprofit  center  is  also  dependent  on  volunteer 
efforts  and  exists  for  the  sole  purpose  of  rehabilitating 
injured  and  sick  sea  turtles. 

The  Wildlife  Commission  gratefully  acknowledges  the 
invaluable  effort  and  time  volunteers  have  contributed  toward 
the  protection  of  sea  turtles  in  this  state.  Without  these 
volunteer  groups,  the  sea  turtle  program  would  be  ineffec- 
tive in  its  efforts  to  ensure  the  future  of  these  unique  animals. 


If  you  are  interested  in  volunteering,  please  contact  Sea 
Turtle  Program  Coordinator  Steve  Johnson  at  stevejohn 
son@coastalnet.com  or  Assistant  Coordinator  Susana 
Clusella  at  susanturtle@coastalnet.com.  Be  advised  that 
these  volunteer  positions  require  a  significant  commitment 
of  both  energy  and  time,  and  these  opportunities  are  best 
suited  for  residents  along  the  coast.  If  you  don't  have  the 
time  or  live  too  far  from  the  beach,  you  may  still  support 
the  sea  turtle  program  or  other  nongame  projects  by  con- 
tributing to  the  Nongame  and  Endangered  Wildlife  Fund 
on  your  state  income  tax  returns. 


)RTH  CAROLINA 
NONGAME  & 
ENDANGERED 

WILDLIFE 


Return  the  Gift 


Wildlife  is  a  gift  often  taken  for  granted.  Please  return  it.  The  Nongame  and  Endangered 
Wildlife  Program  is  dedicated  to  conserving  the  native  wildlife  of  North  Carolina.  Lend  your 
support  to  this  effort  through  a  tax-deductible  contribution  on  your  North  Carolina  income 
tax  form,  or  send  your  contribution  today  to  Nongame  and  Endangered  Species,  N.C.  Wild- 
life Resources  Commission,  1724  Mail  Service  Center,  Raleigh,  NC  27699-1724. 
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Serious  Six 

The  copperhead  is  just  one 
of  the  venomous  snake  species 
found  in  North  Carolina.  For 
more  on  venomous  snakes, 
see  page  6. 
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Water  Pressures 


Our  Natural  Heritage 


Golfing  Geese,  Jaywalking  Deer 


by  Jim  Dean 


"Clearly,  the  evolving 
situation  presents 
thorny  issues,  both 
practical  and  ethical, 
for  those  of  us  who 
love  all  wildlife. " 


This  past  winter  just  about  daylight  most  mornings,  I  was  awakened  to  the  honking  of  geese.  I 
thought  I  might  have  been  dreaming  the  first  time.  But  when  I  heard  them  again  the  following 
morning,  I  threw  on  a  bathrobe  and  ran  outside  to  stand  barefooted  on  the  hard  frost  just  in  time  to 
see  two  dozen  Canadas  strung  out  over  the  treetops.  With  the  temperature  in  the  20s,  I  would  have 
been  shivering  anyway,  but  geese  and  their  plaintive  calls  have  always  sent  a  tingle  down  my  spine. 

This  is  no  longer  a  rare  sight  over  much  of  the  Southeast,  even  over  the  rooftops  of  North 
Carolina's  capital  city.  Alas,  these  are  not  wild  migratory  geese — their  numbers  have  dimin- 
ished greatly  over  the  past  40  years  largely  as  a  result  of  loss  of  breeding  habitat  in 
the  far  North.  Most  of  the  geese  we  see  nowadays  are  resident,  locally-bred  Canadas 
that  have  no  instinct  to  migrate  and  few  natural  enemies  here.  Resident  geese  are 
seemingly  everywhere  in  abundance,  and  their  numbers  are  growing.  We  see  them 
on  ponds  and  lakes;  at  picnic  areas  and  boat  ramps;  in  fields,  parks  and  even  yards. 
Several  years  ago,  a  large  flock  flew  in  front  of  the  orchestra  midway  through  the 
annual  fall  Pops  concert.  Indeed,  geese  have  become  so  thoroughly  indoctrinated 
in  local  tradition  that  they've  taken  up  golf,  standing  around  the  greens  commenting 
on  missed  putts,  honking  rudely  during  back  swings  and  leaving  their  calling  cards  to 
clog  cleats.  One  would  hardly  be  surprised  to  see  a  flock  in  the  stands  of  a  basketball 
game  with  their  bills  painted  blue. 

Not  everyone  is  happy  about  this.  Too  many  geese  can  conflict  with  our  activities. 
We  see  similar  conflicts  with  growing  numbers  of  white-tailed  deer  that  browse  shrub- 
bery, crash  through  glass  doors  and — far  more  threatening — leap  into  traffic.  Nor  are  geese  and 
deer  the  only  species  causing  concern.  As  recently  as  30  years  ago,  there  were  only  a  handful  of 
beavers  in  North  Carolina.  Yet  these  animals  have  spread  across  the  state  and  are  flooding  valu- 
able timber  and  damaging  irrigation  and  fishing  ponds.  With  demand  for  fur  down  and  trapping 
under  attack,  beaver  populations  have  surged.  Foxes  and  raccoons  are  also  thriving  as  a  result  of 
diminished  trapping  and  hunting  pressure.  Coyotes  have  also  spread  into  the  state. 

Dense  flocks  of  blackbirds  have  caused  localized  problems  for  many  years.  Even  hawks  and 
owls,  long  protected,  have  drawn  fire  from  some  who  believe  the  unchecked  increase  of  these 
and  other  natural  predators  threatens  songbirds  and  small-game  species  such  as  quail  and  rabbits. 

It  seems  ironic  to  be  concerned  about  overpopulations  of  certain  highly  adaptable  wildlife  spe- 
cies when  other  species  are  endangered.  And  that's  not  the  only  irony.  Those  beavers,  for  exam- 
ple, represent  a  mixed  blessing.  Despite  the  damage  they've  caused,  they  have  also  increased  wet- 
land habitat  for  many  desirable  species  such  as  wood  ducks. 

Clearly,  the  evolving  situation  presents  thorny  issues,  both  practical  and  ethical,  for  those  of  us 
who  love  all  wildlife.  And  that  certainly  includes  sportsmen  who  have  spent  great  sums  to  provide 
prime  habitat  that  benefits  all  species,  not  merely  the  ones  they  hunt. 

Many  biologists  believe  that  the  wildlife  problems  we're  facing  are  largely  self-inflicted — the 
result  of  an  unchecked  human  population  playing  Mother  Nature  by  its  own  contrived  rules  rather 
than  hers.  Nature  deals  with  overpopulations  ruthlessly,  thinning  them  out  by  starvation,  disease 
or  predation.  We,  however,  tend  to  take  what  we  consider  a  more  "humane"  approach.  We  try  to 
frighten  pests  away  or  live-trap  them  and  move  them  elsewhere.  We've  even  considered  steriliza- 
tion, a  costly  solution  doomed  by  the  mobility  of  countless  virile  replacements.  These  methods 
are  rarely  practical  or  effective;  indeed,  most  simply  transfer  the  problem  elsewhere.  There  is  sel- 
dom anywhere  else  for  excess  animals  to  go;  most  habitats  already  have  stable  wildlife  populations. 

Nature  has  only  one  solution  for  overpopulation,  and  that's  removing  the  excess.  Some  must 
die  so  that  others  may  live.  Most  of  our  good-intentioned  efforts  to  control  what  we  consider  pest 
species  are  ill-fated  because  they  run  counter  to  natural  law.  Like  it  or  not,  in  conflicts  between 
humans  or  wildlife,  it's  most  often  going  to  wind  up  being  them  or  us.  That  doesn't  mean  we 
shouldn't  seek  innovative  ways  to  share  space  with  our  fellow  creatures.  But  we  should  realize 
that  sentimental  solutions  seldom  succeed  in  the  real  world. 

Any  wildlife  lovers  out  there  willing  to  make  the  supreme  sacrifice? 
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Water 
Pressures 


WATER  IS  THE  MEDIUM  IN  WHICH 
ALL  LIFE  MIXES.  WE  SHARE  WATER 
WITH  PLANTS  AND  ANIMALS.  WE  SHARE 
IT  WITH  EACH  OTHER.  BUT  WE  DON'T 
SHARE  FAIRLY.  TOO  OFTEN  WE  DEPRIVE 
OUR  FELLOW  HUMANS — AND  OUR 
FELLOW  SPECIES. 

We  take  or  alter  aquatic  habitats.  Our  dams 
impede  upr1ver  spawners.  our  silty  runoff  and 
nutrient-laden  discharge  displace  plants  with 
algae,  sucking  the  dissolved  oxygen  out  of 
water  and  literally  drowning  fish. 

Terrestrial  life  feels  the  effects.  "When  you 
use  up  water  resources,  you  can  dry  up  the  wet 
areas  that  amphibians  such  as  salamanders, 
frogs  and  turtles  need  to  reproduce,"  said 
Kate  Pipkin,  an  outreach  biologist  with  the 
N.C.  Wildlife  Resources  Commission.  "You  can 
impact  the  caddis  flies  and  the  mayflies,  which 
^re  critical  to  the  whole  food  chain." 

Afflicting  nature,  we  afflict  ourselves  as 
well.  For  example,  the  Catawba  River  provides 
drinking  water,  wastewater  disposal,  electricity 
and  recreation  for  the  state's  largest  city  and 
dozens  of  rapidly  urbanizing  towns.  the  popu- 
LATION in  the  North  Carolina  portion  of  the 

RIVER  BASIN  IS  GROWING  BY  ABOUT  200,000  PEOPLE 
EACH  DECADE. 
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At  the  metro  Charlotte  end  of  the  basin,  little  of 
unspoiled  nature  remains.  new  houses,  which  once 
dotted  the  rolling  banks  and  lakeshores,  now  resemble 
crowds  of  jostling  onlookers  at  a  crime  scene.  the  water- 
shed teems  with  pollutants  from  more  than  600  discharg- 
ing factories  and  sewage  plants.  construction  has 
dumped  untold  millions  of  tons  of  mud  and  silt  into  the 
streams.  Rainwater,  which  once  soaked  into  the  ground, 
runs  off  streets,  roofs  and  parking  lots,  bearing  the 
chemical  detritus  of  civilization. 

And  the  urban  sprawl  is  moving  upriver.  Lakes  Hickory 
and  rhodhiss  are  beginning  to  see  excess  nutrient  loads 
and  algae  blooms.  farther  upstream,  mcdowell  and 
Burke  counties  juggle  preservation  of  Lake  James  with  a 
booming  real  estate  market  that  sells  a  vision  of  clear, 
blue  waters  and  still  mostly  pristine  surroundings.  at  the 
Catawba's  Blue  Ridge  headwaters,  Mackey  and  Corpening 
creeks  are  on  the  state's  impaired  list. 

"We're  trying  to  support  more  people  and  a  bigger 
economy  with  the  same  amount  of  water,"  said  don  rayno, 

A  STATE  ENVIRONMENTAL  PLANNER.  "If  WE'RE  GOING  TO  DO 

that,  we  have  to  find  ways  to  use  water  more  efficiently." 

Water  quality  and  quantity  issues  aren't  limited  to 
North  Carolina's  surface  waters.  The  Coastal  Plain's 
groundwater,  once  considered  inexhaustible,  has  met 
its  match  in  our  unquenchable  thirst  for  more  houses, 
more  factories,  more  irrigated  crops  and  more  green 
lawns.  Near  the  coast,  salt  water  seeps  into  aquifers, 
left  void  by  plunging  water  tables. 

Quality  and  quantity  aren't  completely  separate  issues, 
said  Linda  Sewall,  director  of  the  state  Division  of  Envi- 
ronmental Health.  "As  long  as  the  technology  works  on 
that  given  day,  you  have  safe  drinking  water,"  she  said. 
"But  it  does  fail.  That's  why  we  need  to  have  the  highest 
quality  water  sources." 

We  tend  to  forget  that,  having  taken  water  for 
granted  for  so  long.  Just  as  we  forget  that  we're  not 
making  more  of  it. 

"There  is  no  new  water,"  Sewall  said.  "The  water  you 
flush,  the  water  you  drink,  it's  all  recycled."  0 
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Beyond  Bos 

Water  quality  faces  more  of  a  threat  from 
construction  and  runoff  than  from  the  usual 
suspects— factories  and  farms. 


WRITTEN  BY  BRAD  DEEN 


North  Carolina's  waterways  were  ailing  just  a  few  years  ago.  The 
Pfiesteria  hysteria  of  the  mid-  1990s — featuring  red  sores,  algae 
blooms,  oxygen  depletion  and  fish  kills — focused  public  atten- 
tion on  festering  problems.  Large-scale  farming,  leaky  sewage  treatment 
plants,  habitat  degradation  and  industrial  discharge  were  afflicting  our 
surface  waters  and  all  life  that  relies  on  them,  including  ourselves. 

Less  than  a  decade  later,  water  quality  initiatives  have  scored  limited 
successes.  The  General  Assembly  mandated  nitrogen  reductions  of  30 
percent  in  the  Neuse  and  Tar-Pamlico  river  basins,  yet  what  to  do  about 
hog  farms  has  proven  an  intractable  dilemma.  Aging  municipal  sewage 
plants  have  gotten  upgrades,  courtesy  of  state  taxpayers,  even  as  more 
plants  built  in  the  distant  heyday  of  federal  grants  begin  to  show  their 
age.  Wetlands  enjoy  better  protections,  and  millions  of  dollars  are  spent 
each  year  on  restoration.  Yet  draining  an  inconvenient  bog  still  merits  only 
a  fine,  which  is  reducible  on  appeal.  And  although  regulators  have  clamped 
down  on  industrial  polluters  such  as  the  Blue  Ridge  Paper  Products  mill 
in  Canton,  the  fact  that  the  plant  still  has  official  permission  to  discolor 
the  Pigeon  River,  only  not  so  vividly,  can  be  disheartening. 

But  water  quality  experts  don't  worry  so  much  about  the  old 
headline-grabbers.  The  focus  now  is  less  on  "point  sources" — so  called 
because  their  discharge  usually  comes  from  a  specific,  identifiable  point, 
usually  a  pipe — than  on  nonpoint  sources,  especially  urban  runoff. 


"Backyards  are  the  greatest  water  pollution  threat  in  North 
Carolina,"  said  Don  Francisco,  a  professor  of  environmental  biology 
atUNC-ChapelHill. 

"Urbanization  has  the  highest  impact  on  water  quality  of  any  other 
land  use — more  than  farming,  timber  or  industry,"  said  Cam  McNutt, 
a  basin  planner  with  the  state  Division  of  Water  Quality.  "And  guess 
which  one  is  increasing?  The  impacts  of  us  living  on  the  land  are  incred- 
ible to  water  quality.  Car  tires,  oil  from  cars — multiply  that  by  a  couple 
of  million  people,  and  think  of  how  dirty  that  gets." 

"Somehow,  we've  got  to  get  across  to  people  that  what  they  put  on 
their  lawns  drains  into  the  watershed,"  McNutt  added.  "I  don't  think  a  lot 
of  people  make  that  connection.  We  don't  think  of  rivers  and  waterways 
as  starting  in  our  backyards,  or  at  the  end  of  driveways  and  strip  malls." 

A  New  Threat 

That  said,  environmental  regulators  are  trying  to  head  off  another 
water  crisis  related  to  livestock.  The  culprit  this  time  isn't  nitrogen  but 


Water  Pressures 


This  retention  pond  and 
silt  fence,  above,  barely 
keep  sediment-laden 
water  out  of  wetlands 
in  New  Hanover  County 
Degraded  water  threat- 
ens BOTH  PLANTS  AND 
ANIMALS  ACROSS  THE  STATE. 


phosphorus,  another  nutrient  that  abounds 
in  animal  waste  and  that  can  also  eutrophize 
streams — causing  algae  blooms,  depleting 
oxygen  and  choking  out  aquatic  life. 

The  problem  lies  in  the  method  that  live- 
stock farmers — as  advised  by  federal  and 
state  agencies — employ  to  dispose  of  animal 
wastes.  The  sludge  sits  in  an  open  lagoon, 
where  it  breaks  down.  What's  left  is  a  liquid 
rich  in  nutrients,  particularly  nitrogen  and  phosphorus.  Plants  need 
those  nutrients  to  grow,  so  the  farmer  sprays  a  field,  usually  planted  in 
grass,  with  the  liquid  fertilizer.  If  the  spray  is  too  rich  in  nutrients,  the 
excess  can  either  run  off  into  the  watershed  or  leach  into  groundwater. 
To  prevent  that,  federal  and  state  regulators  require  spray  fields  to  be 
large  enough  to  assimilate  all  the  nitrogen  that  the  livestock  on  the  farm 
can  produce — and  then  some. 

But  researchers  are  now  discovering  that  the  phosphorus  content  of 
animal  waste  is  far  greater  than  most  fields  can  absorb.  Spray  fields  for 
swine  farms  should  be  about  four  times  their  present  size  to  absorb 
phosphorus  loads,  according  to  the  Natural  Resources  Conservation 
Service  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  And  poultry  farms 
require  spray  fields  about  eight  times  their  current  size. 

Steve  Hodges,  a  professor  of  soil  science  at  N.C.  State  University,  has 
studied  phosphorus  movement  in  soil  and  water.  Although  researchers 
haven't  found  undue  phosphorus  levels  in  state  waters,  he  said,  phos- 
phorus seeps  so  slowly  through  soil  that  it  may  take  years  for  it  to  turn 
up  in  ground  and  surface  waters. 

"So  much  of  it  is  currently  being  applied  to  land,  there  could  be  a 
problem  in  the  future,"  Hodges  said. 

Catching  up  to  Runoff 

For  now,  though,  perhaps  the  direst  water  quality  problem  is  an  old 
one — mud.  The  growth  that  has  been  an  economic  blessing  to  many 
North  Carolinians  has  proven  a  curse  to  our  land  and  water,  as  mil- 
lions of  tons  of  mud  and  silt  wash  from  construction  sites  into  streams, 
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rivers  and,  ultimately,  our 
estuaries  and  sounds. 

Rick  Dove  of  the  Neuse 
River  Foundation  recalls 
noticing  in  the  summer  of 
1997  that  the  river  at  New 
Bern  was  running  reddish- 
orange.  In  a  small  plane,  the 
former  riverkeeper  traced 
the  plume  all  the  way  to 
Crabtree  Creek  in  Raleigh 
and  Cary,  where  construction 
of  houses,  office  buildings, 
shopping  centers  and  parking 
lots  had  eroded  entire  hill- 
sides into  the  water.  That 
Piedmont  red  clay  eventu- 
ally found  its  way  through 
the  Coastal  Plain  and  into 
the  sensitive  shellfisheries 
and  fish  nurseries  of 
Pamlico  Sound. 

"When  I  was  born  60 
years  ago,  we  did  not  have  the  ability  to  destroy  ourselves,"  Dove  said. 
"We  do  now.  On  a  daily  basis,  we  are  destroying  the  environment. . . . 
When  we  degrade  the  environment,  we  take  from  our  children  their 
ability  to  exist." 

The  state  Division  of  Water  Quality  estimates  that  3,000  miles  of 
streams  are  plagued  by  turbidity,  an  indicator  of  dissolved  sediment. 
Highly  turbid  waters  can  prevent  life -nurturing  sunlight  from  reaching 
aquatic  plants,  killing  them.  The  die-off  cascades  up  the  food  chain — to 
insects,  small  fish,  larger  fish.  Even  humans  feel  the  effect,  particularly 
those  who  rely  on  fish  commercially,  recreationally  or  in  their  diet. 

Sediment  can  also  lower  dissolved  oxygen  levels,  literally  choking  out 
fish  and  other  aquatic  species.  And  silt  can  settle  at  the  bottom  of  the 
rivers,  streams  and  estuaries,  covering  and  impairing  the  mussels  and 
oysters  that  normally  filter  the  water. 

"If  a  stream  [in  the  Piedmont]  doesn't  have  a  rocky  bottom,  some- 
thing is  wrong,"  said  Francisco,  the  UNC  professor.  "I'll  bet  most 
[Piedmont  residents]  have  never  seen  a  gravel-bottom  stream." 

Sediment-laden  runoff  is  associated  mostly  with  fast -growing  urban 
and  suburban  areas,  but  it  is  becoming  a  rural  problem  as  well.  In  the 
mountains,  said  Deanna  Doohaluk,  a  state  river  basin  planner,  the 
valleys  are  filling  up  fast.  So  developers  build  on  the  mountainsides. 
The  disturbed  soil  tumbles  into  the  streams. 

"We're  seeing  an  extreme  amount  of  sediment  in  some  of  our 
mountain  streams,"  Doohaluk  said.  The  headwaters  of  the  Watauga 
River  near  Boone,  for  example,  have  degraded  from  "excellent"  to 
barely  "good/fair" — just  a  step  above  impaired — in  only  five  years. 

"That's  mainly  due  to  a  lot  of  development  on  the  mountains," 
she  said.  "We're  seeing  the  same  thing  in  the  South  Mountains." 

Even  erosion-control  measures,  such  as  silt  fences  and  settling 
ponds,  don't  help  in  many  of  those  cases,  Doohaluk  said,  because 
much  of  the  mountain  development  has  been  a  house  here  and 
another  there  on  individual  lots.  "It's  not  subdivisions,  so  they 
don't  fall  under  nutrient  soil  and  water  controls,"  she  said. 

Sediment-control  devices  seldom  confine  runoff  to  the  project 
site,  even  when  they  are  properly  installed  and  maintained.  On 
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Two  Sides  of  the  Same  Stream 


HUAAAN  SETTLEMENT  LEAVES  ITS  AAARK  ON  BOTH  LAND 
AND  WATER.  STREAAASIDE  BUFFERS  CAN  PRESERVE  OUR 
WATERWAYS  FROM  OUR  LIFESTYLES.  TO  THE  RIGHT  OF 
THE  STREAM,  RAINWATER  MOSTLY  SOAKS  INTO  THE 
GROUND,  REPLENISHING  THE  AQUIFER,  WHICH  IN  TURN 
REPLENISHES  THE  STREAM.  GRASS  AND  TREE  ROOTS  FIL- 
TER ANY  POLLUTANTS  THE  WATER  MAY  BEAR. 

ON  THE  OPPOSITE  SIDE  OF  THE  STREAM,  SEEPAGE  IS 
BLOCKED  BY  ROADS,  PARKING  LOTS  AND  BUILD- 
INGS. The  runoff  picks  up  sediment  and 

A  HOST  OF  POLLUTANTS  AS  IT  DRAINS  INTO 
THE  STREAM. 


sloping  ground,  just  a  shower  can  overflow  containment  ponds.  The 
red  mud  then  sluices  downhill  toward  the  silt  fences,  which  are  essen- 
tially plastic  sheets  staked  upright.  They  don't  stand  a  chance. 

Another  problem  is  that  there  are  far  too  few  inspectors  to  check  all 
of  the  construction  projects.  Only  the  largest  cities  and  counties  have 
their  own  "mud  police."  Most  local  governments  leave  sediment -control 
inspections  to  the  overtaxed  state  Division  of  Land  Resources.  Most 
construction  is  completed  without  a  sediment  inspection. 

Governments  are  also  a  major  sediment  polluter.  Construction  of 
Charlotte's  Outer  Belt  washed  so  much  dirt  into  Goose  Creek  that 
one  of  the  last  remaining  colonies  of  the  Carolina  heelsplitter  mussel 
nearly  smothered  in  the  gunk.  Federal  officials  last  spring  threatened 
to  yank  funding  for  the  freeway  unless  the  state  Department  of  Trans- 
portation did  more  to  protect  the  federally-listed  endangered  mus- 
sel. And  even  the  U.S.  Environmental  Protection  Agency(EPA)  has 
been  embarrassed  by  a  sediment  violation  during  1995  construction  at 
its  Research  Triangle  Park  facility. 

Filtering  Water 

The  EPA  has  begun  cracking  down  on  another  major  nonpoint 
source  of  pollution — urban  stormwater.  Automotive  fluids  and  other 
pollutants  on  streets,  sidewalks  and  driveways  tend  to  wash  down 
storm  sewers  with  each  downpour.  The  runoff  typically  discharges 
into  watersheds  without  the  benefit  of  filtration  or  other  treatment. 
In  the  late  1980s,  the  EPA  began  requiring  larger  cities  to  devise 
plans  for  keeping  as  much  stormwater  as  possible  out  of  the  water- 


sheds. Now  comes  the  second  phase  of  federal  stormwater  rules,  which 
applies  to  smaller  cities  and  towns. 

Preservation  is  one  particularly  effective  method  to  control  runoff. 
Public  lands  and  nonprofit  acquisitions  keep  land  perma- 
nently out  of  development,  keeping  that  much  runoff 
out  of  the  streams.  Since  1997 , 
the  N.C.  Wildlife  Resources 
Commission  alone  has  bought 
more  than  10,000  acres  of 
wetlands  and  riparian  buffers 
as  part  of  its  game  lands  acqui- 
sitions. Footing  much  of  the 
$25  million  price  tag  has  been 
the  state  Clean  Water  Man- 
agement Trust  Fund  (see 
"A  Liquid  Asset,"  p.  14). 

Open  spaces  also  play  a  crucial  role  in 
the  water  cycle.  Rainwater  hitting  a  forest 
floor  doesn't  glide  across  the  surface  as  it 
would  in  a  parking  lot,  street  or  other  imper- 
vious surface.  Instead,  it  absorbs  into  the 
bed  of  fallen  leaves  and  the  soil,  gradually 
seeping  underground. 

"When  you  change  the  'sponge  factor,' 
as  I  like  to  call  it,"  said  Ron  Linville,  a  habitat 
conservation  biologist  with  the  Wildlife 
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Commission,  "you  accelerate  storm  water  runoff,  You  exacerbate 
sediment.  And  the  more  impervious  surface  you  put  down,  the 
more  you're  modifying  the  recharge  of  groundwater." 

Only  a  portion  of  groundwater  stays  underground.  Much  of  it 
replenishes  surface  waters,  enabling  creeks  and  streams  to  flow 
when  no  rain  has  fallen  recently.  "The  seepage  is  giving  you  your 
fresh,  pure  water,"  Linville  said.  "So  when  you  put  down  impervious 
surfaces,  you  not  only  send  more  water  directly  into  the  creek  during 
a  storm,  but  you  also  don't  get  that  natural  recharge  when  it's  dry." 

Preservation  also  works  on  a  smaller  scale- — just  on  either  side 
of  a  stream  bank.  These  strips  of  grass,  trees  or  other  plants  bor- 
dering the  stream  are  known  as  riparian  buffers.  The  vegetation 
blocks  sediment  and  other  pollutants  while  soaking  up  nutrients 
in  runoff.  Buffers  act  as  natural  filters. 

"Nature  gives  us  a  blueprint,"  said  Dick  Everhart,  a  stream  restorer 
with  the  Natural  Resources  Conservation  Service. 

Buffers  can  also  minimize  flood  damage  by  keeping  new  con- 
struction mostly  out  of  flood  zones.  And  because  they  stabilize 
erosion-prone  banks,  vegetated  buffers  are  a  key  element  in  any 
stream  restoration  project. 

The  state  does  not  require  buffers  except  in  a  few  watersheds.  After 
the  river  crises  and  fish  kills  of  the  last  decade,  the  General  Assembly 
began  requiring  them  in  the  Neuse  and  Tar-Pamlico  river  basins,  as  well 
as  in  a  handful  of  watersheds  that  provide  drinking  water.  And  last  sum- 
mer, the  state  Environmental  Management  Commission  imposed  tempo- 
rary rules,  including  buffers,  on  newly  developing  properties  within  the 
Catawba  River  basin. 

To  protect  our  numerous  other  watersheds,  state  environmental  agen- 
cies have  turned  to  local  governments,  asking  them  to  enact  buffer 
requirements,  particularly  on  undeveloped  or  redeveloping  lands.  But 
many  county  and  municipal  governments,  the  closest  to  citizens  and 
the  first  to  feel  voter  wrath,  have  proven  recalcitrant  over  stream  buffers. 
The  hurdle  has  been  a  perception  that  buffers  amount  to  uncompensated 
taking  of  private  property. 
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Fouling  of  our  water  isn't  a  prob- 
lem for  North  Carolina  alone. 
Rivers  such  as  the  Little  Tennessee, 
left,  flow  into  neighboring  states. 
Taking  water  for  granted,  we 
forget  that  we  share  the  resource 
—with  one  another,  and  with 
other  species. 

One  mixed  victory  took 
place  in  Hendersonville,  south 
of  Asheville.  But  when  the  local 
Planning  Board  adopted  buffer 
rules  last  spring,  it  required  only 
15  feet  on  either  side  of  streams. 
That  width  is  less  than  one-third 
of  the  50  feet  that  the  state  con- 
siders the  bare  minimum  to  pro- 
tect water  quality. 

"This  is  a  com- 
promise between  the 
ideal  and  the  practical," 
Hendersonville  board 
member  James  Crafton 
said  of  the  watered- 
down,  15 -foot  buffers. 


What  Lies  Ahead 

Future  generations 
will  have  to  clean  up  after 
their  forebears.  They  are 
already  being  trained  for 
the  task. 

A  burgeoning  class- 
room program  known  as 
Adopt -a -Watershed  trains 
teachers  to  work  water 
quality  into  their  lesson 
plans.  Adopt-a-Watershed 
brings  science  to  life  for 
students,  said  Barbara 
Brodsky,  a  science  teacher 
at  Fayetteville's  St.  Patrick's  Catholic  School.  Her  students  have  put 
their  classroom  lessons  to  use  at  an  actual  waterway,  measuring  erosion, 
taking  samples  and  writing  reports.  Because  so  many  natural  places  are 
disappearing,  Brodsky  said,  we  have  to  teach  our  children  that  they 
must  preserve  what  remains — and  give  them  the  knowledge  to  do  so. 

Even  if  we  do  manage  to  clean  up  the  rivers,  the  need  for  vigilance  will 
never  wane.  One  of  the  ironies  of  restoration  is  that  it  attracts  more  people 
who  do  the  same  things  that  threatened  the  resource  in  the  first  place. 

Sam  Powell,  an  Alamance  County  commissioner,  said  that  just 
10  years  ago,  the  Haw  River  was  polluted  with  foul-smelling  industrial 
chemicals.  "No  one  wanted  to  fish  in  it,  or  anything  else,"  he  said. 

Now,  as  the  industries  either  close  or  clean  up  their  acts,  more  people 
want  to  be  on  the  Haw,  even  live  along  it,  said  Powell,  a  property  devel- 
oper. "As  we  continue  to  improve  the  quality  of  the  river,  there  will  be 
increased  pressure  to  develop,"  he  said.  "In  10  more  years,  the  oppor- 
tunity for  preservation  may  be  lost,  if  we  don't  protect  it."  t<3 
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Sprawling  suburbs,  such 
as  in  Gary,  above,  drain 
water  resources,  as  50 
percent  of  local  water 
supplies  are  sprinkled 
onto  lawns.  unwise 
water  use  subtracts  from 
the  water  available  for 
recreation,  such  as  at 
Jordan  Lake,  right,  and 
other  water  uses. 
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Cities  and  towns  that  rely  on  surface  water  supplies  felt  the  pinch 
last  fall  of  springlike  temperatures  without  springlike  showers — or  fall 
showers,  for  that  matter.  Durham,  for  the  first  time  since  the  record 
drought  of  1986,  asked  its  customers  to  water  lawns  sparingly.  And 
Durham  opened  a  new  reservoir  just  13  years  ago. 

Greensboro,  which  has  waited  70  years  for  the  Randleman  dam 
and  reservoir,  again  rolled  out  the  mandatory  conservation  measures- 
such  as  watering  lawns  only  on  trash-pickup  days — that  have  become 
a  way  of  life  the  past  few  years.  Greensboro's  two  small  reservoirs,  lakes 
Tbwnsend  and  Brandt,  are  sufficient  for  a  city  about  70  percent  its  size. 
The  $120  million  Randleman  project  should  be  complete  in  2005.  Until 
then,  Greensboro  is  acutely  susceptible  to  drought. 

"We've  always,  always  had  a  water  problem,"  said  John  Forbis,  a 
former  Greensboro  mayor  and  member  of  the  Piedmont  Triad  Regional 
Water  Authority,  which  is  developing  the  Randleman  Reservoir  proj- 
ect  for  Greensboro,  High  Point  and  other  nearby  towns.  "This  town 
has  no  business  being  where  it  is.  It  sits  on  a  large  rock  outcropping. 
Everything  runs  away  from  it." 

Even  places  that  are  not  yet  running  dry  have  taken  up  arms 
(lawsuits,  actually)  over  water.  Mountainous  Henderson  County  has 
sued  its  regional  utility  partners,  Asheville  and  Buncombe  County, 


in  a  dispute  not  over  water  itself,  but  over 
control — who  owns  the  infrastructure,  and 
who  directs  where  new  pipes  go. 

Water,  Water  Everywhere 

Water,  like  real  estate,  is  a  matter  of  location. 
"By  and  large,  the  state  has  an  ample 
water  supply  for  many  decades  to  come," 
said  David  Moreau,  chairman  of  the  state 
Environmental  Management  Commission 
and  a  UNC-Chapel  Hill  professor  of  urban 
planning.  "Getting  it  to  where  we  need  it 
may  create  substantial  conflict." 

That  may  become  more  difficult  soon. 
One  of  the  handiest  tools  for  providing 
water  may  itself  have  reached  capacity. 

"Randleman  may  turn  out  to  be  the  last 
reservoir  we  see  in  this  state,"  said  Yonts,  the 
state  water  supply  engineer.  "There  really 
aren't  any  places  left  that  are  suitable.  And 
the  regulatory  process — just  the  environmen- 
tal studies  can  take  a  decade." 

The  Randleman  project 
dates  back  to  the  1930s  and 
possibly  earlier,  when  the 
U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers proposed  damming 
the  Deep  River  to  con- 
trol flooding.  Greensboro 
revived  abandoned  federal 
efforts  in  1987.  The  legal 
challenges  were  exhausted 
last  summer,  and  earth- 
movers  steamed  in. 

But  reservoirs  undoubt- 
edly are  useful  to  provide — or 
to  protect — water  resources. 
Fayetteville  launched  an  effort  last  year  to  create  its  own  reservoir 
on  the  Cape  Fear  River.  Where  the  dam  would  be  located,  how  much 
water  the  reservoir  would  hold,  even  estimates  of  how  much  the  project 
would  cost  are  not  yet  determined.  What  is  clear  is  that  Fayetteville, 
after  losing  two  water  wars  in  the  last  decade  to  Cary  and  other  water 
users  upstream,  wants  to  secure  its  future  water  supplies. 

"We  have  always  been  a  little  suspicious  of  our  more  wealthy  brethren 
up  the  river,"  said  state  Sen.  Tony  Rand  of  Fayetteville.  "The  future  of 
our  town  is  directly  dependent  on  our  supply  of  water.  We  don't  want 
to  mortgage  our  future  to  help  others. " 

"We  don't  have  a  problem,"  Rand  added,  with  booming  upstream 
towns  "taking  the  water,  if  they  put  it  back." 

Crossing  Basins 

Cary,  Apex  and  other  growing  towns  in  western  Wake  County  are 
pulling  water  from  Jordan  Lake,  a  part  of  the  Cape  Fear  River  basin, 
for  use  mostly  in  the  Neuse  River  basin.  And  because  those  upstream 
towns  also  discharge  their  treated  sewage  into  the  Neuse  basin,  that 
transferred  water  is  lost  to  the  Cape  Fear. 

Fayetteville  and  other  local  governments  downstream  from  Jordan 
Lake — Sanford,  Harnett  County  and  Wilmington — have  questioned 
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the  wisdom  of  such  interbasin  trans- 
fers. If  too  much  water  were  trans- 
ferred, water  quality  would  suffer.  The 
Cape  Fear  River  would  not  be  able 
to  assimilate  the  nutrients,  sediment 
and  other  pollutants  that  end  up  in 
the  streams.  Low  flows  could  also 
handicap  downstreamers'  use  of  the 
waterway — for  drinking,  recreation, 
industry  and  population  growth. 

"Any  time  you  have  a  transfer  of 
water,  those  controversies  are  going 
to  be  there,"  said  Moreau,  the  UNC 
professor  and  state  environmental 
commission  chairman,  "just  as  North 
Carolina  fought  Virginia  Beach  over  the  Lake  Gaston  pipeline." 

Tom  Fransen,  water  allocation  chief  for  the  state  Division  of  Water 
Resources,  said  there  is  some  merit  in  the  downstream  arguments. 
"The  reality  is,  you  can  get  a  transfer  of  sufficient  amount  that  you 
can  damage  water  quality,"  Fransen  said.  "The  fear  is  that  you  don't 
want  to  be  like  the  Colorado  River,  where  the  water  is  totally  exported 
out  and  it's  just  a  trickle." 

In  the  case  of  the  Cape  Fear  basin  transfers,  however,  environmental 
studies  and  sophisticated  computer  models  indicate  "the  direct  impacts 
are  not  measurable,"  Fransen  said. 

Of  more  concern  are  secondary,  cumulative  effects — those  that 
occur  because  of  the  water  transfer.  Growth  and  urban  sprawl  are  the 
culprits  in  this  case,  fueled  by  the  newly  available  water.  New  lawns,  drive- 
ways, streets  and  parking  lots  mean  more  sediment  and  other  pollutants 
washing  into  the  watershed. 


Water  Use  in  North  Carolina 

Surface  & 

Ground  Water  M  Water  consumption  has 

kept  pace  with  the  state's 
growing  population.  Both 
nearly  doubled  from  1965 
to  1995.  (Dropoff  from  1975 
to  1985  due  to  declining 
industrial  consumption.) 


The  1 .8  billion  gallons  of 
water  that  North  Carolinians 
consumed  each  day  in 
1 995  would  almost  equa 
Greensboro's  2.2  billion- 
gallon  Lake  Brandt. 


Sources:  U.S.  Geological  Survey, 
N.C.  Division  of  Warer  Resources 
N.C.  Office  of  Stare  Planning 


Daily  water  consumption 
in  millions  of  gallons. 


To  guard  against  that,  the 
state  Environmental  Man- 
agement Commission,  which 
regulates  interbasin  transfers, 
last  summer  granted  addi- 
tional Jordan  Lake  water  to 
Cary,  Apex  and  western 
Wake  County,  but  with 
strings  attached.  The  towns 
must,  among  other  condi- 
tions, aggressively  preserve 
open  space,  require  buffers 
along  streams,  conserve 
drinking  water  and  build 
a  regional  sewage  treat- 
ment plant  that  discharges  back  into  the  Cape  Fear  watershed. 

Forcing  ecological  stewardship  on  a  single  growing  region  isn't 
enough,  said  John  Alderman,  a  nongame  biologist  with  the  N.C. 
Wildlife  Resources  Commission.  "As  more  of  our  landscape  is  cov- 
ered by  urban  and  suburban  development,  we're  losing  more  and 
more  of  our  streams,  particularly  in  the  Piedmont,"  said  Alderman, 
whose  research  specialty  is  freshwater  mussels. 

Mussel  beds  once  lined  the  bottoms  of  creeks  and  streams 
throughout  the  state,  but  muddy  runoff  is  smothering  the  beds  that 
toxic  discharges  haven't  already  poisoned.  North  Carolina  is  home 
to  37  mussel  species  on  state  and  federal  lists  of  threatened  or  endan- 
gered species.  Wiping  out  one  or  more  species  would  be  disastrous. 
Mussels  are  nature's  water  purifiers,  filtering  silt  and  other  particles. 
As  we  pollute  the  water,  we  accelerate  the  decline  of  perhaps  our 
greatest  allies  in  cleaning  it  up. 

"In  some  places,  we're  still  holding  on  to  them,"  Alderman 
said.  "Without  better  management  of  land  uses  and  water  uses, 
we'll  certainly  lose  them." 

Mussels  are  influencing  an  interbasin  transfer  request  by 
Charlotte  to  feed  new  developments  in  eastern  Mecklenburg 
County.  The  city  wants  to  more  than  double  its  transfers,  from 
16  to  33  million  gallons  a  day,  pumped  from  the  Catawba  River 
basin  and  discharged  as  treated  sewage  in  the  Rocky  River  basin 
in  Cabarrus  County. 

But  the  Rocky  River's  Goose  Creek  watershed  is  one  of 
the  few  remaining  native  habitats  of  the  Carolina  heelsplitter, 
which  is  on  both  state  and  federal  endangered  species  lists. 
State  water  regulators  last  summer  recommended  strong  con- 
ditions for  Charlotte's  water  transfer,  including  a  moratorium 
on  new  water  and  sewer  lines  in  the  Goose  Creek  drainage 
area  until  research  can  determine  the  impacts  of  urban  growth 
on  the  endangered  mussel.  A  vote  by  the  Environmental 
Management  Commission  is  likely  this  year — four  years  after 
Charlotte  first  requested  the  transfer  increase. 

Such  delays  are  an  intentional  feature  of  state  laws  gov- 
erning interbasin  transfers,  said  Fransen,  the  state  water 
allocation  official.  "The  General  Assembly  determined  that 
as  a  matter  of  state  policy  on  interbasin  transfers,"  he  said, 
"everyone  should  take  a  pause  to  consider  whether  the  trans- 
fer is  in  the  best  interests  of  the  state,  and  whether  we  are 
doing  everything  we  can  to  protect  the  environment.  And 
if  there's  one  thing  the  legislature  really  knows  how  to  do, 
it's  create  a  pause." 
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The  dizzying  pace  of  urbani- 
zation THROUGHOUT  NORTH 

Carolina  makes  our  finite 
water  resources  more 
precious.  Rethinking  our 
allocation  of  water  must 
amount  to  more  than 
grabbing  what's  left.  we 
must  make  sure  plenty 
remains  for  our  fellow 
species,  such  as  the  green 
heron.  below. 


"Going  through  the  interbasin  transfer  process  is  not  short  or  cheap," 
he  added.  "That  has  caused  some  towns  and  industries  to  rethink  how 
they  look  at  water  resources,  their  in-basin  sources." 

Still,  interbasin  transfers  are  about  to  become  even  more  common 
and  complex.  Thirsty,  growing  areas  are  looking  to  lock  up  water  resources 
beyond  the  immediate  horizon.  For  example,  Cary  and  Raleigh  are  look- 
ing to  Kerr  Lake  on  the  Virginia  border.  And  they  may  get  competition. 

"The  Triad  and  the  Triangle  would  like  to  go  north.  They're  look- 
ing at  the  Roanoke  River,  although  that  would  cross  three  basin  lines," 
Fransen  said.  "I  wouldn't  be  surprised  if  they  start  in  the  next  20  years." 

From  a  Stone 

Some  thirsty  water  users  are  getting  creative  as  their  readily  available 
sources  tap  out.  Cary,  for  example,  has  begun  recycling  its  treated  waste- 
water. Disinfected  and  drained  of  most  nutrients,  water  from  the  sewage 
plant  would  normally  be  discharged  into  Crabtree  Creek,  a  tributary 
of  the  Neuse  River.  But  the  town  now  diverts  up  to  5  million  gallons 
each  day  for  nonpotable  uses. 

Irrigation  is  the  primary  use  of  the  reclaimed  water.  Irrigation 
was  also  the  primary  driver  of  an  alternative  water  system.  In  warm 
months,  lawn  watering  accounted  for  as  much  as  half  of  Cary's  water 
use.  The  fast-growing  mini-metropolis  has  twice  stopped  accepting 
new  development  plans  because  the  water  supply  was  so  close  to 
capacity.  For  existing  residents,  restrictions  on  watering  those  lush, 
suburban  lawns  became  a  way  of  life.  In  fact,  alternate-day  watering 
is  still  in  effect,  even  though  the  town  recently  obtained  more  water 
from  Jordan  Lake  and  expanded  its  water  plant. 
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"*  '  capita  water  use  decline  by  20 

percent,"  said  Rob  Bonne,  Cary 
utilities  director,  "and  water  recla- 
mation is  a  key  component  for  us 
to  reach  that  goal." 

Reclaiming  wastewater  is 
common  in  the  arid  Western 
states.  Here  in  the  East,  use  of 
reclaimed  water  is  limited  mostly 
to  a  few  golf  courses.  Before 
Cary,  the  only  other  Southeast- 
ern utilities  piping  reclaimed 
water  to  houses  and  businesses  were  in  fast -growing  areas  of  Florida. 

Other  towns  are  trying  to  squeeze  as  much  water  as  possible  out 
of  their  systems.  Maysville,  20  miles  outside  Jacksonville,  has  been 
replacing  its  leaky  water  pipes.  In  1997  the  town  of  1,000  residents 
was  losing  57  percent  of  its  daily  water.  By  fixing  the  leaks,  the  town 
expects  its  unaccounted-for  water  to  drop  from  65,000  gallons  a  day 
to  8,000  gallons  by  2010. 

Greenville,  which  pulls  water  from  the  Tar  River,  plans  to 
stretch  its  supply  and  its  existing  plant  as  far  as  possible  by  storing 
treated  water  underground. 

More  than  30  water  systems  nationwide — including  those  in  Mount 
Pleasant,  S.C.,  and  Chesapeake,  Va. — already  use  aquifer  storage  and 
recovery,  as  the  technology  is  known.  Some  operations  in  California, 
New  Jersey  and  Florida  have  been  in  use  20  years  or  more.  Greenville 
would  be  the  first  in  North  Carolina. 

"We're  interested  in  using  progressive  technology,  but  not  unprover 
technology,"  said  Ron  Elks,  water  resources  director  of  the  Greenville 
Utilities  Commission,  which  hopes  to  complete  testing  and  have  the 
necessary  permits  by  the  end  of  the  year. 

Think  of  it  as  a  well  in  reverse.  River  water  would  be  treated  to  pota 
bility  as  usual,  then  injected  underground,  displacing  the  native  ground 
water.  Pressure  would  keep  the  two  waters  and  their  various  additives 
apart,  preventing  one  from  contaminating  the  other. 

Economics  and  seasonal  demand  are  the  driving  forces  for  Greenville. 
The  city  uses  an  average  of  10  million  gallons  a  day.  But  on  hot  summer 
days,  when  residents  are  most  likely  to  water  lawns,  demand  peaks  at 
16  million  gallons. 

Perhaps  not  even  technology  can 
save  us  from  a  combination  of  escalat- 
ing demand  and  improvident  usage. 
We  face  hard  choices  about  water  as 
we  reach  the  limits  of  what  Mother 
Nature  can  provide. 

"I  grew  up  in  west  Texas,"  said  Cam 
McNutt,  a  basin  planner  with  the  state 
Division  of  Water  Quality.  "In  June,  you 
just  expect  for  the  car  washes  to  be  shut 
off,  and  you're  not  allowed  to  water  your 
lawn,  and  you  pay  $100  a  month  for  water 
As  we  grow,  we'll  have  to  rethink  how 
we  look  at  water.  Would  you  rather  have 
drinking  water  and  water  for  showers, 
or  a  green  lawn?  Those  are  the  kinds  of 
choices  we  haven't  been  forced  to  make." 
Not  yet 


Overprinting  the  Pump 

Groundwater  also  suffers  quality  and  quantity 
problems,  especially  in  the  eastern  counties. 


written  by  Brad  Deen 


Filthy  rivers  have  grabbed  plenty  of  attention.  But  quietly,  North 
Carolina's  groundwater  also  has  become  polluted  and  overconsumed. 

The  state's  database  of  known  contaminated  wells  tallies  more  than 
17,000.  These  are  mostly  domestic  wells  polluted  by  leaky  underground 
storage  tanks,  faulty  septic  systems,  animal  waste,  pesticides,  fertilizers 
and  hazardous  waste  spills.  "If  you  have  a  shallow  well,  I  would  be  con- 
cerned about  contamination  and  pollution,"  said  Arthur  Mouberry, 
chief  of  the  state  Groundwater  Section. 

More  than  half  of  all  North  Carolinians  rely  on  groundwater  for  drink- 
ing and  household  use — not  just  from  domestic  wells,  but  also  from 
municipal  and  private  utilities  that  tap  groundwater.  Almost  all  public 
water  systems  east  of  Interstate  95  are  well-based,  as  are  a  few  in  the 
Piedmont.  More  than  13,000  new  domestic 
wells  are  drilled  annually  in  the  state. 

"We  are  seeing  places  where  growth — 
the  density  of  new  homes — is  outstripping 
the  water  available,"  Mouberry  said. 

The  eastern  counties  especially  have 
problems  with  drawdowns,  particularly  in 
two  areas.  One  lies  beneath  a  15-county  area 
surrounding  Greenville  and  is  the  target  of 
pending  regulations.  The  other  includes  parts 
of  Robeson,  Bladen  and  Columbus  counties. 
In  both  areas,  water  is  being  pumped  faster 
than  it  can  replenish. 

"Think  of  it  as  a  huge  bank  account  that 
you  can  draw  from  for  a  while,  maybe  even  a 
long  time,"  said  Nat  Wilson,  a  hydrogeologist 
with  the  state  Division  of  Water  Resources. 
"But  eventually,  if  you  don't  put  any  money 
back  in,  you'll  run  into  trouble." 

Coastal  Plain  water  tables  that  once 
began  just  below  the  ground's  surface  are 
now  200  feet  deep  in  some  cases.  And  in 
the  easternmost  areas,  salt  water  is  seeping 
into  the  voids.  Pending  regulations  would 
maintain,  if  not  actually  reverse,  declines 
in  groundwater  levels  and  quality. 

It  would  be  the  second  time  that  the  state 
has  had  to  limit  groundwater  withdrawals 
within  the  Coastal  Plain.  In  1976,  massive 
siphoning  by  the  open -pit  phosphate  mine 
in  Aurora — upwards  of  50  million  gallons  a 
day — had  dropped  water  tables  for  dozens  of 
miles.  State  limits  targeted  the  Aurora  mine 
and  75  other  large  water  users  from  Carteret 
to  Tyrrell  counties. 

The  proposed  regulations  for  15  eastern 
counties,  which  the  General  Assembly  will 


consider  this  year,  would  not  affect  most  residents  and  businesses — 
not  directly,  anyway.  Industries,  farms  or  potable  water  systems  that 
pump  more  than  100,000  gallons  a  day  would  have  to  reduce  ground- 
water consumption  over  the  next  16  years  by  either  75  percent  or 
30  percent,  depending  on  location. 

Most  large  water  users  will  have  to  find  new  water  sources  to  meet 
reduction  goals.  One  possibility  is,  ironically,  the  Aurora  mine.  Down 
East  municipal  systems  are  already  eyeing  the  mine's  wastewater,  which 
is  actually  raw  groundwater  that  for  decades  has  been  pumped  into 
the  brackish  Pamlico  River. 

"How  long  have  people  been  clamoring  that  they  were  freshening 
the  Pamlico  estuary?"  noted  Wilson. 
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Drawing  Down 


Cities,  factories,  mines  and  irrigated  farms  can  siphon  water  from  an  aquifer 
faster  than  it  can  replenish.  a  resulting  "cone  of  depression"  can  drop  the  water 
table  below  the  reach  of  shallower  wells  for  miles  around. 

The  eastern  third  of  North  Carolina  is  vulnerable  to  these  sinking  water  tables 
because  the  region  is  almost  entirely  dependent  on  groundwater  as  a  water  source. 
Exacerbating  the  situation,  particularly  along  the  coast,  is  the  intrusion  of  salt 
water  into  the  voids  left  behind.  to  stem  the  problem,  regulations  will  be  consid- 
ered this  year  that  would  affect  1 5  eastern  counties.  utilities  and  other  major 
water  users  could  have  to  reduce  groundwater  withdrawals  as  much  as  75  percent. 
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The  Clean  Water  Management  Trust  Fund  is  channeling  millions  of  dollars  toward 
protection  of  our  rivers,  streams  and  sounds. 


WRITTEN  BY  CHRIS  POWELL 


For  a  "flatlander"  like  myself,  the  chance  to  walk  up  a  waterfall 
was  an  opportunity  I  couldn't  pass  up.  Bridal  Veil  Falls,  one  of 
the  highlights  of  Dupont  State  Forest,  sits  atop  a  gradually  slop- 
ing rockface  a  person  can  easily  stride  right  up.  At  the  falls,  a  small 
opening  through  the  wall  of  water  allows  dry  access  behind  the  cas- 
cade's full  width.  So  picturesque  is  the  location,  about  25  miles  south 
of  Asheville,  that  Bridal  Veil  served  as  the  natural  set  for  the  filming  of 
the  waterfall  scene  in  the  1992  movie  "The  Last  of  the  Mohicans."  It's 
a  fitting  tribute  to  a  piece  of  property  that,  at  the  time,  was  among  the 
last  privately  owned  and  undeveloped  scenic  areas  left  in  North  Carolina. 

If  not  for  the  Clean  Water  Management  Trust  Fund,  a  little-known 
state  program,  a  significant  portion  of  what  is  now  the  Dupont  State 
Forest  would  be  someone's  front-  and  backyard.  Through  eminent 
domain,  the  state  was  able  to  use  $12.5  million  from  the  trust  fund  to 
acquire  2,200  acres  from  a  developer  who  was  in  the  process  of  sub- 
dividing the  land  to  create  an  upscale  neighborhood.  Instead,  the 
property  has  been  added  to  8,000  surrounding  acres  already  owned  by 
the  state  in  Henderson  and  Transylvania  counties.  All  of  the  acreage 
will  be  managed  by  the  N.C.  Forest  Service  as  a  demonstration  forest. 
As  a  bonus,  the  property  already  contains  horse  stables  and  a  boat- 
house  as  well  as  several  other  structures  that  will  be  used  as  educa- 
tional facilities.  Hiking,  canoeing  and  much  more  will  be  allowed. 


CLEANER  WATER, 
BRIGHTER  TOMORROW 

The  Clean  Water  Management  Trust  Fund  is  over- 
seen by  an  1 8-member  board  of  trustees.  Six  members 
are  appointed  by  the  governor,  six  by  the  General 
Assembly  and  six  by  the  president  pro  tempore  of  the 
state  Senate.  Monies  from  the  trust  fund  may  be  used 
to  acquire  land  or  easements  for  riparian  buffers  to 
restore  wetlands,  to  repair  failing  wastewater  treat- 
ment systems  and  to  improve  stormwater  controls.  To 
date,  more  than  310  grants  have  been  approved  for  a 
total  of  $257  million.  That  money  has  been  used  to  pro- 
tect 1 ,560  miles  of  riparian  buffers  and  to  help  preserve 
1 34,673  acres  of  land  deemed  critical  to  water  quality. 


River  Restoration:  The  degraded  section  of  the 
Mitchell  River  shown  below  was  stabilized  using 
rock  vanes  and  plantings.  two  years  later,  the  same 
section  of  the  river  ( right)  appears  to  be  returning 
to  noraaal.  many  sections  of  the  mitchell  rlver 
still  suffer  from  erosion  damage  caused  by  live- 
stock wandering  into  the  river  ( bottom). 


The  Clean  Water  Management  Trust  Fund  was  established  by  the 
General  Assembly  in  1996,  mostly  in  reaction  to  the  public  outcry 
about  massive  fish  kills  that  occurred  in  the  summer  and  fall  of  the 
previous  year.  Former  Gov.  Jim  Hunt  directed  various  state  agencies 
to  develop  regulations  to  reduce  the  amount  of  nitrogen  and  other 
pollutants  in  the  Neuse  and  surrounding  eastern  North  Carolina 
rivers.  Realizing  that  the  plan  needed  a  carrot  in  addition  to  the  regu- 
latory stick,  state  Senate  President  Pro  Tern  Marc  Basnight  proposed 
an  incentive-based  program,  which  became  the  Clean  Water  Man- 
agement Trust  Fund.  Initially,  the  trust  fund  received  6.5  percent 
of  the  funds  left  in  the  state  coffers  after  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year.  In 
2000,  the  General  Assembly  changed  the  funding  to  a  straight  appro- 
priation, going  from  $30  million  to  $40  million  in  2001-02,  a  proposed 
$70  million  for  2002-03  and  $100  million  for  2003-04. 

Trust  fund  staff  estimate  that  $10.5  billion  is  needed  to  restore  water 
quality  in  North  Carolina.  Even  so,  Trust  Fund  Executive  Director  Bill 


Holman  believes  that  the  fund's  current  expenditures  should  be  viewed 
as  preventive  maintenance,  heading  off  even  costlier  problems  in  the 
future.  "The  state  of  Florida  recently  approved  an  $8  billion  restora- 
tion of  just  the  Everglades,"  said  Holman,  offering  an  example. 

Monies  from  the  trust  fund  are  used  for  all  aspects  of  improving 
water  quality.  Some  projects  involve  stabilizing  eroding  banks,  and 
others  attack  point -source  discharges.  Still  others  seek  to  protect  land 
permanently  where  development  would  remove  much  of  the  buffer 
areas  along  our  waterways.  Many  such  tracts  are  large  enough  to  pro- 
vide hunting  opportunities  and  are  often  included  in  the  N.C.  Wild- 
life Resources  Commission's  game  lands  program.  Since  1997,  Clean 
Water  monies  have  helped  protect  70,000  acres.  Sportsmen  have 
hunting  and  fishing  access  to  much  of  it. 

Such  is  the  case  with  Dupont  State  Forest,  where  the  Wildlife 
Commission  currently  conducts  permitted  deer  and  turkey  hunts. 
Sportsmen  who  try  their  luck  at  Dupont  will  be  hunting  and  fishing 
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on  what  is,  arguably,  the  most  gorgeous  hunting  land  in  the  state.  One 
can't  help  but  succumb  to  the  awesome  beauty  of  the  10,256-acre 
tract.  Around  nearly  every  corner  can  be  heard  the  roar  of  water  free- 
falling  to  rocks  below.  Three  main  waterfalls  serve  as  the  crowning 
jewels  of  the  property:  Triple  Falls,  High  Falls — which  has  a  150-foot 
dropoff — and  Bridal  Veil  Falls. 

Toward  the  center  of  the  forest  is  the  100-acre  Lake  Julia,  and  the 
remainder  of  the  property  is  interwoven  with  the  Little  River  and  its 
tributaries.  The  lower  elevations  are  dominated  by  mature  hardwoods 
mixed  with  white  pine  plantations,  white  and  black  oaks,  red  maples, 
hickories  and  yellow  poplars.  The  upper,  rocky  slopes  are  home  to 
chestnuts,  scarlet  oaks  and  pitch  pines. 

But  even  more  important  than  the  natural  aesthetics  is  the  pro- 
tection of  the  water  quality  of  Little  River  and  Lake  Julia,  said  Tom 
Massie,  western  field  representative  for  the  trust  fund.  "From  our 
perspective,  we  wanted  to  ensure  that  there  were  adequate  riparian 
buffers  to  make  sure  that  the  water  quality  of  the  Little  River  stayed 
outstanding,  because  it  is  considered  an  outstanding  resource  now," 
Massie  said.  "If  you  allow  too  much  development  to  encroach,  you 
are  going  to  get  sediment  in  the  streams,  and  you  are  going  to  lose 
that  water  quality." 

Mitchell  River 

In  addition  to  stream  buffers,  the  streams  themselves  benefit 
from  trust  fund  work.  In  the  Piedmont,  substantial  funding  has 
focused  on  improving  water  quality  in  streams.  One  example  is 
sedimentation  in  the  Mitchell  River, 
which  has  been  designated  by 
the  state  as  an  Outstanding 
Resource  Water  because 
of  its  overall  quality. 

Much  of  the  Mitchell 
River  winds  through  cattle 
country.  Allowing  cows  to  water  in 
rivers  and  streams  is  a  fairly  common  practice 
throughout  much  of  the  state.  Cows  trample  vegetation 
and  wear  grooves  into  the  river's  banks.  Then  rains  wash  the 


sediment  into  the  river,  smothering  rock  and  gravel  beds  needed  by 
trout  and  other  fish  to  spawn.  Development,  timber  harvests  and 
farming  practices  have  threatened  water  quality  and  fish  habitats  in 
the  Mitchell  River.  If  a  farmer  commits  to  certain  practices,  Clean 
Water  money  can  offset  the  cost  of  fencing  the  cattle  out  of  the 
stream  and  providing  an  alternative  watering  source. 

"We  will  pay  for  the  stream  restoration  if  the  landowner  will 
donate  a  permanent  conservation  easement  along  the  stream 
itself,"  said  Bern  Shumak,  central  field  representative  for  the 
fund.  "That  way,  we  know  our  investment  is  going  to  be  long- 
term.  If  we  do  cattle  exclusion,  the  landowner  gets  a  75-25  cost 
share  for  doing  the  exclusion." 

Using  state  funds,  the  Surry  County  Soil  and  Water  Conserva- 
tion District  and  the  Piedmont  Land  Conservancy  have  partnered 
with  various  conservation  organizations  to  enhance  and  protect  sec- 
tions of  the  Mitchell  River  in  Surry  County.  Landowner  support  has 
been  overwhelming.  Numerous  landowners  have  donated  perma- 
nent conservation  easements  along  the  river. 

When  stream  restoration  is  needed,  the  goal  is  to  mimic  natural 
stream  processes,  allowing  the  stream  to  achieve  equilibrium  again. 
Some  of  the  work  has  involved  the  construction  of  rock  vanes  along 
the  banks  of  the  river.  Vanes  are  structures  of  very  large  rocks  that 
sometimes  stretch  midway  across  the  river — or  in  the  case  of  a  cross 
vane,  across  most  of  the  river — to  direct  the  water  flow  in  a  desired 
direction.  Rock  deflectors  placed  upstream  of  a  washed-out  bend 
in  a  river  can  direct  the  flow  away  from  the  damaged  area.  Also,  a 
root  wad — the  stump  and  root  portion  of  a  tree — can  be  buried 
into  the  turn  of  a  bank,  trapping  sediment  and  helping  to  rebuild 
the  section  of  bank.  In  time,  vegetation,  shrubs  and  then  trees  will 
sprout  out  of  the  stabilized  section,  adding  much-needed  reinforce- 
ment to  the  bank.  If  the  bank  must  be  stabilized  more  quickly,  woody 
vegetation  such  as  persimmon,  wild  cherry,  spicebush  and  silky  clog- 
wood  can  be  planted. 

Vanes  also  prevent  erosion  from  making  the  river  overly  wide  and 
shallow.  When  banks  erode,  the  released  sediment  fills  in  the  river. 
Placing  angled  vanes  on  either  side  of  the  river  can  direct  the  flow 
to  the  center.  This  allows  the  river's  flow  to  scour  a  narrower,  deeper 
channel  of  sediment  from  the  bottom.  The  river's  natural  rock  bed 
is  revealed,  and  the  banks  tend  to  grow  toward  the  river's  center, 
returning  it  to  a  more  natural  state. 

"This  section  of  bank  is  75  feet  long, 
and  we've  measured  the  erosion 
rate  as  high  as  600  tons 
annually,"  Shumak 
said,  pointing 
toward  a  por- 
tion of  the 
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Mitchell  that  had  been  recently  rehabilitated.  "If  you  start  comparing 
that  to  what  you  are  losing  off  agricultural  fields,  you  find  out  pretty 
quickly  that  most  of  your  sediment  is  coming  from  eroded  stream 
banks,  and  not  so  much  from  agricultural  fields  when  best  manage- 
ment practices  are  followed." 

Other  large  projects  funded  in  the  Piedmont  include  acquisition  of 
about  1 ,800  acres  of  critical  riparian  buffer  around  Mountain  Island 
Lake  (the  primary  drinking-water  source  for  more  than  300,000  people), 
stream  restoration  projects  in  Winston-Salem  and  Raleigh,  stormwater 
projects  in  Charlotte  and  Greensboro  and  a  regional  park  along  the 
Little  River  in  Orange  and  Durham  counties. 

An  Eastern  Dilemma 

In  past  years,  water  quality  problems  in  the  Coastal  Plain  have 
been  dominated  largely  by  runoff  from  industrial  hog  farms  and 
sedimentation.  Recently,  about  $3  million  in  Clean  Water  monies 
funded  the  Edenton  Bay  Watershed  Restoration  Plan.  A  key  ele- 
ment of  that  project  was  the  purchase  of  a  6,000-head  swine 
operation  along  Pembroke  Creek  near  Edenton.  Its  hog  houses, 
lagoons  and  spray  fields  were  originally  constructed  precariously 
close  to  the  creek.  Environmental  Defense,  a  nonprofit  environ- 
mental group,  estimated  that  the  plant,  while  in  operation,  con- 
tributed 25,000  to  30,000  pounds  of  nitrogen  to  the  creek  per 
year.  Now,  however,  a  barren  field  lies  in  its  place,  and  soon  the 
area  will  become  a  greenway  connecting  walking  trails  and  bike 
paths  that  will  wind  through  the  town. 

"The  lagoons  were  really  a  nightmare  to  address,"  said  Dwane 
Hinson,  district  conservationist  with  the  Natural  Resources  Conser- 
vation Service.  "The  landowner  didn't  have  enough  land  available 
to  apply  the  nutrients  at  agronomic  rates.  So  we  developed  a  plan, 
acquired  funding  from  the  trust  fund  and  cleaned  out  the  lagoons." 

Other  key  aspects  of  the  Edenton  Bay  Watershed  Restoration 
Plan  included  the  acquisitions  of  the  Ashley  Welding  Co.  facility 
and  some  old  fish  hatchery  ponds,  both  located  on  Filbert  Creek. 
The  welding  facility  was  documented  to  have  contributed  oil  and 
other  pollutants  to  the  area.  The  fish  hatchery  ponds  were  obtained 
to  serve  as  a  5.7-acre,  created-wetlands  site  to  filter  stormwater  run- 
off from  urban  areas  on  the  south  side  of  the  creek. 

Combined  with  numerous  other  projects,  the  Edenton  plan  is 
helping  to  breathe  new  life  into  the  Pamlico  Sound,  where  many  of 
our  rivers  ultimately  drain.  Damon  Tatem,  eastern  field  representative 
for  the  trust  fund,  has  kept  his  thumb  on  the  environmental  pulse  of 
our  coast  most  of  his  life.  He  believes  Clean  Water  monies  are  starting 
to  reverse  some  of  our  downward  environmental  trends. 

"I  think  we've  really  accomplished  something  because  we  are 
directing  money  toward  projects  that  are  really  panning  out,"  Tatem 
said.  "We  are  allowing  people  who  are  involved  in  these  projects  to  go 
a  lot  further  than  they  normally  could.  And  it's  very  rewarding  to  see 
these  changes.  You  can  really  detect  it  with  the  shellfish.  Instead  of  the 
shellfish-closure  line  moving  farther  away,  I  can  see  it  moving  back." 

There  is  a  saying  that  when  it  comes  to  polluted  rivers,  "we  all  live 
downstream."  From  the  mountains  to  the  coast,  the  success  of  the 
Clean  Water  Management  Trust  Fund  will  affect  every  North  Caro- 
linian now  and  for  generations  to  come.  With  the  monies  from  that 
fund,  forest  buffer  areas  are  being  acquired,  stormwater  controls 
improved,  wetlands  protected  to  filter  runoff  and  wastewater  treat- 
ment facilities  upgraded.  All  with  the  ultimate  goal  of  clean  water — 
one  of  North  Carolina's  most  precious  resources.  S3 


W1NC:  Sen.  Basnight,  those  that  I 
have  spoken  with  regarding  the  Clean 
Water  Management  Trust  Fund  all  say  a 
lion's  share  of  the  credit  must  go  to  you. 
What  role  did  you  play  before  the  incep- 
tion of  the  fund?  And  what  role  do  you 
continue  to  play? 

BASNIGHT:  Growing  up  on  the  coast 
helped  me  understand  the  link  between 
our  environment  and  our  economic  health, 
as  well  as  the  importance  of  having  clean 
water  and  preserving  our  natural  areas. 
When  I  first  came  to  the  General  Assem- 
bly in  1985,  we  had  a  good  record  of  pro- 
tecting our  environment. 

But  I  was  concerned  that  the  funding 
for  those  efforts  occurred  on  a  year-by- 
year  basis  and  was  never  guaranteed. 
That  threatened  our  future — because 
what  we  don't  protect  now,  we  could  lose 
forever.  There  was  little  to  nothing  in  the 
way  of  secure  funding  for  the  ongoing 
preservation  of  open  space.  I  believed 
that  we  needed  a  guaranteed  source  of 
funding  dedicated  specifically  to  cleaning 
up  our  waters  and  to  preserving  sensitive 
areas  of  our  state. 

Now  that  the  fund  is  in  its  fifth  year, 
its  future  will  be  even  stronger  because  by 
law  the  General  Assembly  must  increase 
its  funding  over  the  next  few  years.  By 
2003,  the  fund  will  receive  $100  million 
a  year  to  make  sure  our  water  is  clean 
and  our  natural  bounty  is  protected. 

W1NC:  Given  the  tight  budget  that  is 
projected  into  this  year,  do  you  believe 
the  clean  water  fund  will  be  able  to  main- 
tain or  increase  its  funding? 
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Assessing  the  Trust  Fund 

INTERVIEW  BY  CHRIS  POWELL 

THE  BRAINCHILD  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA  SENATE  PRESIDENT  PRO  TEM  MARC  BASNIGHT,  THE  CLEAN  WATER  MANAGE- 
MENT Trust  Fund  is  having  a  profound  impact  on  the  state's  environment  and  the  N.C.  Wildlife 
Resources  Commission's  game  lands  program.  The  following  is  an  edited  transcript  of  a  brief  interview 
that  recently  took  place  between  wildlife  in  north  carolina  and  the  manteo  senator. 


BASNIGHT:  The  trust  fund  holds  for  it 
the  unique  authorization  language  as  a 
priority  appropriation  every  year.  That  is 
to  say,  we  would  have  to  take  action  to 
stop  the  flow  of  funds  in  order  to  prevent 
the  appropriation  from  occurring.  It  has 
standing  authority.  Besides  the  fact  that 
this  funding  is  required  under  state  law, 
keep  in  mind  that  the  Clean  Water  Man- 
agement Trust  Fund  is  a  critical  invest- 
ment for  our  state  in  both  good  times 
and  bad.  Clean  drinking  water  is  a  neces- 
sity for  our  health — just  like  education  is 
a  necessity  for  our  children — regardless 
of  budget  problems. 

The  fund  has  contributed  so  much  to 
our  state's  economic  health.  For  instance, 
it  has  funded  projects  all  across  our  state 
to  protect  precious  undeveloped  lands 
and  provide  buffers  that  serve  as  filters  for 
our  waters.  It  has  preserved  parks,  water- 
ways and  other  natural  gifts  that  bring 
tourism  revenue  into  our  state's  coffers. 
It  has  provided  grants  to  repair  and 
improve  wastewater  systems — a  public- 
health  issue  and  an  infrastructure  improve- 
ment that  will  help  attract  new  busi- 
nesses and  new  jobs  at  a  critical  time  for 
our  state.  And  it  has  brought  money  into 
our  state:  The  $257  million  in  grants  the 
fund  has  provided  so  far  has  leveraged 
more  than  $234  million  in  grant  funds 
from  other  public  and  private  sources. 

WINC:  The  fund  has  already  been  able 
to  secure  environmentally  significant 
tracts  of  property  and  fund  numerous 
other  water-quality  initiatives.  Are  you  sat- 
isfied with  the  progress  of  the  fund,  and 


is  there  anything  more  or  different  you 
would  like  to  see  done  in  the  future? 

BASNIGHT:  The  Clean  Water  Man- 
agement Trust  Fund  has  been  a  tremen- 
dous investment  for  our  state.  The  payoff 
has  been  cleaner  drinking  water,  environ- 
mental education,  land  conservation  efforts 
to  protect  our  state's  natural  resources 
and  contributions  to  our  economy. 

While  I  am  very  pleased  with  the  trust 
fund  so  far,  of  course  I  would  like  to  see 
more  happen  in  terms  of  protecting  the 
gifts  with  which  Nature  has  blessed  our 
state.  I  would  like  to  see  us  take  lands  and 
restore  the  natural 
hydrology  of  these  ^^^^^^^HH 
areas  and  in  some  HH^^flHH 
instance  create  new  mHe:-, 
wetlands  and  habitat. 
I  would  also  like  us  to 
be  more  imaginative 
in  how  we  deal  with 
water  quality  issues 
and  find  new  and 
innovative  ways  to 
address  problems  such 
as  the  wetlands  polish- 
ing project  for  the 
Goldsboro  Wastewater 
Treatment  Plant  and 
the  swine  farm  buy- 
out in  the  wake  of 
Hurricane  Floyd. 

Our  forests,  greenways,  farmlands  and 
coastal  wetlands  have  all  been  compro- 
mised by  growth  and  development,  as  our 
state  population  jumped  by  more  than  20 
percent  in  the  past  decade.  It's  good  for 
our  state  to  grow — but  as  you  grow  you 


have  to  take  care  of  the  things  that  make 
our  state  so  very  special.  Our  natural  areas, 
our  coastline,  our  rivers  and  streams  and 
our  wetlands  are  some  of  those  things. 

But  our  efforts  are  limited  by  our 
resources — for  instance,  from  1996  to 
2001  the  fund  was  only  able  to  provide 
grants  to  about  37  percent  of  its  appli- 
cants. That's  simply  because  there  is  such 
a  great  need  for  preservation  resources. 
Since  under  law  the  fund  will  receive  more 
money  in  the  next  few  years,  I  believe  our 
state  will  be  able  to  make  greater  strides 
in  this  area. 


■  P 


The  Clean  Water  /Manage- 
ment Trust  Fund  is  allow- 
ing FOR  THE  PURCHASE  OF 
LARGE,  UNDEVELOPED  TRACTS 
ADJACENT  TO  OUR  WATERWAYS 
TO  PROTECT  THEM  FROM  RUN- 
OFF AND  POLLUTION. 


The  Primitive 


written  by  David  S.  Lee 

The  American  opossum  is  one  of  nature's  most 
remarkable  creatures— despite  changing  little 
over  millions  of  years. 


is  ■  -  ■ 


In  1500  the  explorer  Vicente  Yanez  Pinzon,  one  of  Columbus'  captains,  captured  in 
newly  discovered  Brazil  a  female  opossum  with  young  in  her  pouch.  When  Pinzon 
returned  to  Spain,  he  presented  the  creature  to  astonished  monarchs  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella.  The  king  placed  his  royal  finger  in  the  fur-lined  pouch  and  marveled  at  the  strange 
contrivance  of  nature.  Opossums  continue  to  be  regarded  as  among  the  strangest  of  our 
New  World  creatures.  < 

Our  native  marsupial,  an  animal  that  nurtures  its  young  in  a  pouch,  became  popular- 
ized to  the  English-speaking  world  in  1608,  following  the  settlement  of  Virginia.  Capt. 
John  Smith  provided  the  first  description  of  the  beast:  "An  Opassom  hath  an  head 
like  a  Swine,  and  a  taile  like  a  Rat,  and  is  the  bignes  of  a  Cat.  Under  her  belly  she  hath 
a  bagge,  within  shee  lodgeth,  carrieth,  and  sucketh  her  young." 

In  this  account  he  used  the  native  American  name  "opossum,"  and  the  species  has  been 
known  as  the  "Virginia  opossum"  ever  since. 


Possum 


Opossums  are  probably  best  known  for  "playing  possum."  Though  many  types  of 
animals  use  death-feigning  as  a  defense  (foxes;  some  birds,  salamanders  and  snakes;  and 
many  types  of  invertebrates),  it  is  best  and  most  predictably  demonstrated  by  our 
American  opossum.  I  recall  as  a  child  finding  one  on  a  sidewalk  near  a  friend's  house. 
Mouth  ajar,  tongue  hanging  limp,  no  sign  of  breathing,  it  was  "dead."  I  poked  it,  turned  it 
over  and  studied  its  pouch,  which  unfortunately  was  empty.  I  hoped  to  see  the  young 
marsupials  that  1  had  only  read  about.  Half  an  hour  later,  when  my  friend  and  I  returned 
to  the  site  so  that  we  could  repoke  the  poor  creature,  it  was  long  gone. 

Decades  later,  when  I  first  started  working  at  the  N.C.  Museum  of  Natural  Sciences  in 
Raleigh,  our  mammal  collection  did  not  have  a  very  good  representation  of  this  decidedly 
southern  beast.  So,  I  made  a  habit  of  picking  up  fresh  roadkills.  The 
technicians  and  volunteers  who  did  the  actual  skinning  always  hated  to 
see  me  return  from  a  trip.  More  than  once,  I  opened  the  trunk  of  a 
state  motor  pool  vehicle,  and  a  live  opossum  was  staring  at  us. 

The  most  amazing  example  of  one  playing  dead  was  a  specimen 
brought  to  the  museum.  It  lay  in  the  lab  for  15  minutes  or  so,  but  since 
the  day  was  a  Friday,  I  placed  it  in  one  of  our  freezers  and  left  a  note 
for  the  technician  to  skin  it  first  thing  Monday.  When  she  opened 
the  freezer  Monday  morning,  a  perfectly  healthy  opossum  climbed 
out  and  scared  her  half  to  death.  To  this  day,  she  believes  it  was 
something  I  staeed. 


For  foreign  visitors  in  tune  to  natural  history,  old  Br'er  Possum  is  tops  on  the  must-see 
list  when  touring  the  southeastern  United  States.  Volumes  could  be  written  on  just  the 
folklore  associated  with  this  species,  yet  the  actual  biological  facts  are  in  many  ways  more 
astonishing  than  the  myths  and  legends. 


Our  only  native  marsupial,  the  opos- 
sum lacks  intelligence,  but  relies  on  the 
defense  mechanism  of  feigning  death  to 
survive.  The  opossum  is  a  prolific  breeder, 
which  lielps  account  for  the  species '  ability 
to  thrive  for  millions  of  years. 


Inside  the  mother's  pouch,  a  tiny  infant 
opossum  attaches  to  one  of  her  13  nipples 
for  as  Jong  as  50  to  60  days. 


Even  when  you  know  about  the  playing- 
dead  behavior,  it's  still  quite  convincing. 
Unless  an  opossum  is  covered  with  flies,  it's 
best  to  assume  it  is  alive.  Perhaps  some  day 
I  will  no  longer  be  fooled. 

Opossums  don't  always  play  possum.  One 
holed  up  in  a  den  will  defend  itself.  They  are 
more  formidable  than  carnivores  of  similar 
size.  But  once  extracted  from  the  den — no 
easy  feat — they  switch  over  to  their  possum- 
playing  act.  Our  dogs  will  send  an  opossum 
scurrying  up  the  nearest  tree.  But  if  I  shake 
the  creature  out,  it  hits  the  ground  and  begins 
its  death-feigning  behavior.  Even  our  dogs, 
though  they  will  sometimes  pounce  on  it,  are 
fooled.  Old  Br'er  Possum  lies  as  still  as  death. 
If  we  back  off  and  leave  it  alone,  the  opos- 
sum will  recover  and  waddle  off.  Playing 
dead  may  go  on  for  hours. 

Playing  possum  is  actually  a  catatonic  state. 
The  body  is  limp,  and  the  eyes  are  wide  open. 
Playing  dead  is  not  a  conscious  decision,  but 
a  genetic  reflex  action.  When  under  stress, 
the  opossum  passes  out. 


DEATH  AND  LIFE 

For  its  size,  the  American  opossum 
has  one  of  the  briefest  life  spans  of 
any  mammal  on  earth.  Most  mam- 
mals this  size  live  for  at  least  three 
to  five  years.  Some  such  as  house 
cats  can  live  20  years  or  more. 
Opossums,  on  the  other  hand, 
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are  almost  an  annual  species.  They  seldom 
live  past  their  second  year.  Even  captive 
opossums  that  are  cared  for  and  given  good 
diets  rarely  make  it  to  3  years  old. 

The  secret  to  the  opossum's  long-term 
success  (after  all,  these  animals  have  been 
around  for  millions  of  years — as  well  as  in 
interstate  traffic)  is  productivity.  Opossums 
have  their  first  litter  at  age  6  to  8  months, 
often  only  three  months  after  leaving  their 
mother's  pouch.  Some  live  long  enough  to 
have  a  second  litter. 

The  reproduction  of  opossums  has  always 
been  a  matter  of  curiosity,  though  in  fact 
their  reproductive  methods  are  quite  similar 
to  those  of  other  mammals.  However,  the 
males  differ  from  other  Northern  Hemisphere 
mammals  in  that  they  have  a  hemipenis.  This 
two-pronged  reproductive  organ  is  respon- 


sible for  any  number  of  explanations.  One 
of  the  more  interesting  ones  is  that  when 
the  male  mates  with  the  female,  he  depos- 
its his  sperm  in  her  nose.  Later,  the  insemi- 
nated female  blows  her  nose  into  her  pouch, 
depositing  the  tiny  fetuses. 

This  is  not  correct,  of  course,  but  the  fact 
that  female  opossums  are  often  seen  poking 
their  noses  into  their  pouch  adds  credence 
to  the  myth.  The  actual  method  by  which 
young  opossums  find  their  way  to  the  pouch 
was  a  major  topic  of  zoological  debate,  some 
of  which  became  quite  heated  during  the  early 
1900s.  Scholars  of  the  day  poked  fun  at  actual 
observations  that  would  have  shed  some  light 
on  the  subject.  It  was  not  until  1920  that 
biologists  learned  that  the  young  opossums 
crawl  the  3  to  4  inches  from  the  vulva  to  the 
pouch.  The  female  licks  the  fur,  and  this  may 
prepare  a  path  for  them  to  follow. 

Newly  born  opossums  are  so  small  that 
175  of  them  would  just  make  an  ounce.  The 
3-pound  average  weight  of  a  mother  opos- 
sum is  8,400  times  that  of  a  newborn.  (An 
adult  dog,  by  comparison,  typically  weighs 
25  times  what  it  did  at  birth.  Healthy  adult 
humans  gain  15  to  20  times  their  birthweight.) 
Opossums  are  so  small  at  birth  because  their 
gestation  period  is  proportionately  short.  A 
rather  protracted  dependence  on  lactation 
compensates  for  that. 

Each  tiny  young  opossum  that  finds  its  way 
into  its  mother's  pouch  attaches  to  a  nipple 
and  stays  attached  with  a  powerful  tongue  for 
50  to  60  days.  Early  naturalists  thought  this 
attachment  was  an  organic  fusion;  some,  in 
fact,  thought  the  fetuses  were  born  in  the 
pouch.  There  were  all  sorts  of  experiments — 
on  opossums  and  a  number  of  other  marsu- 
pial species — in  which  young  were  detached 
from  the  nipples,  only  to  die.  Nature  produces 


similar  results  when  more  than  13  young  are 
born.  The  slowest  to  the  pouch  find  all 
nipples  occupied. 

For  those  that  attach,  the 
protection  of  the  pouch 
yields  a  high  survival 
rate.  In  addition  to 
the  obvious 
advantages  of 


growing  up  in  a 
warm,  fur-lined 
pouch,  young  opossums 
are  never  separated  from  the 
mother,  receiving  continuous 
protection.  And  the  females  do  not  need 
to  return  to  the  same  dens  every  day  to  care 
for  young.  This  gives  the  mother  opossum 
the  opportunity  for  a  nomadic  lifestyle,  with 
more  chances  to  encounter  food — and  more 
opportunities  to  cross  roads. 

Opossums  cross  roads  as  fast  as  their  little 
legs  can  scurry,  getting  up  to  perhaps  1  mph. 
An  opossum  in  full  run  is  actually  an  amusing 
sight.  They  run  in  a  straight  line,  nose  point- 
ing one  way  and  tail  held  out  straight  behind. 
When  in  a  panic,  they  seldom  change  direc- 
tion. This  behavior,  as  often  as  not,  leads  them 
directly  into  the  path  of  automobiles. 

Sure,  there  are  lots  of  dead  opossums  on 
the  roads,  but  many  are  the  older  1 -year-olds 
that  were  likely  to  live  only  a  few  more  months 
anyway.  Highway  mortality  does  little  to  affect 
local  opossum  populations. 

A  STRANGE  BEAST 

Despite  common  belief,  opossums  don't 
normally  hang  by  their  tails.  The  tail  is  pre- 
hensile, though.  An  opossum  uses  it  for  extra 
support  when  climbing  or  to  carry  bedding 
material  such  as  dried  leaves  and  Spanish 
moss  to  its  den.  The  thumbs  are  somewhat 

opposable,  so  the  animals  can  actually 


grasp  branches.  The  tail-thumb 
combination  makes  them  excellent  climbers. 

The  skull  of  an  opossum  has  distinctive 
features.  The  most  noticeable  are  the  teeth. 
Lots  of  small,  pointed  teeth  line  the  upper 
and  lower  jaws.  Opossums  have  50,  more  than 
any  other  North  American  land  mammal.  The 
teeth  are  unspecialized,  reflecting  a  gener- 
alized diet.  Opossums  eat  anything  they 
can  find,  catch  or  overpower:  seeds,  grass- 
hoppers, mice,  carrion,  slugs,  spiders,  acorns, 
garbage  and  eggs  of  ground-nesting  birds. 

The  skull  also  contains  exceptionally 
large  eye  sockets,  indicative  of  a  nocturnal 
creature.  The  eyes  of  an  opossum  sit  some- 
what forward,  apparently  to  assist  with  its 
semiarboreal  habits,  and  would  thus  seem  to 
provide  depth  perception. 
Yet  the  opossum,  our 
most  primitive  mammal, 
has  no  connecting  links 
between  the  two  hemi- 
spheres of  its  brain.  The 
eyes  operate  without 
coordination.  Even  the 
pupils  expand  and  con- 
tract independently.  The 
different  retinal  images 
from  each  eye  cannot 
be  compared  within  the 
brain.  The  opossum  must 
rely  on  monocular  vision. 

So  although  opossums 
have  eyes  much  like  those 
of  other  mammals,  they 
are  visually  handi- 
capped. The  independent  opera- 
tion of  the  two  brain  hemi- 
spheres also  saddles  them 
\         with  slow  reaction  times 
.  \      to  unanticipated  dan- 
I      gers.  This  does  much 

to  explain  the  high  road 
mortality  of  opossums, 
which  many  people  regard 
.as  stupid. 


Among  other  reasons,  opossums'  lack 
of  intelligerice  is  due  to  the  shape  of  their 
skull.  The  space  in  the  cranium  where 
the  brain  must  fit  is  about  the  width 
of  a  pipe  cleaner. 


Well,  OK,  opossums  are  stupid.  Their 
brain  case  is  narrow.  The  skull  of  an  adult 
has  perhaps  enough  width  to  have  its  length 
probed  with  a  pipe  cleaner.  Compared  to 
the  skulls  of  cats,  small  dogs,  raccoons  and 
other  similar-size  mammals,  the  opossum's 
cranium  has  little  room  for  a  brain. 

Despite  their  shortcomings,  opossums  are 
very  successful  creatures  and  not  likely  to  be 
seen  on  endangered  species  lists.  A  real  tes- 
tament to  the  success  of  the  opossum  is  its 
expanding  distribution.  In  the  Colonial  period, 
the  opossum  was  considered  a  species  of  the 
South,  ranging  north  to  Virginia,  Ohio  and 
Indiana.  Today  it  is  found  throughout  much 
of  the  continental  United  States  and  well 
into  some  Canadian  provinces. 

The  change  is  largely  a  result  of  human 
activities.  Buildings,  storm  drains  and  other 
structures  provide  protected  wintering  dens. 
And  if  you  feed  your  cat  outside,  opossums 
may  eat  as  much  of  the  food  as  the  cat  does. 


Global  warming  could  also  play  a  role  in  the 
opossum's  success.  Those  in  northern  states 
are  often  found  with  missing  ears,  tails  and 
feet — all  victims  of  frostbite.  Yet  for  an  animal 
that  needs  to  live  only  three  months  outside 
the  warmth  of  its  mother's  pouch  before  it 
can  reproduce,  this  is  not  really  an  issue. 

The  opossum  was  a  strange  beast  to  our 
early  explorers,  and  it  remains  a  strange 
beast  today.  0 
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written  by  David  Hart 


Take  a  behind-the-scenes 
ook  at  what  it  takes  to  become 
i  professional  bass  fisherman. 

It's  not  all  glamour. 


What  angler  hasn't  dreamed 
of  getting  paid  to  go  fishing? 
With  so  much  money  circulat- 
ing through  the  fishing  industry  and  so  many 
opportunities  to  compete  in  local,  regional 
and  national  tournaments,  it's  not  out  ot  the 
question  to  live  the  dream.  At  least  a  half- 
dozen  North  Carolinians  earn  a  respectable 
living  by  fishing  in  high-dollar  bass  tourna- 
ments, and  dozens  if  not  hundreds  of  others 
earn  a  little  extra  pocket  money  in  local  and 
regional  tournaments.  The  top  pros  get  to 
travel  the  country,  fish  some  of  the  best  lakes 
in  the  world  and  spend  all  their  time  not  only 
fishing,  but  talking  about  every  aspect  of  it 
as  well.  It  seems  too  good  to  be  true. 

Which  it  is — sort  of.  The  life  of  a  profes- 
sional bass  angler  isn't  as  glamorous  as  it 
seems.  Sure,  guys  like  Carolina  native  Hank 
Parker  have  turned  a  career  in  tournament 
fishing  into  a  full-fledged  industry  complete 
with  a  nationally  televised  program. 


The  48-year-old  Denver  resident  started 
fishing  tournaments  when  he  was  17  and 
didn't  slow  down  until  he  retired  from  the 
professional  bass  circuit  in  1990  to  devote  his 
energy  to  putting  together  a  weekly  television 
show.  But  even  that  job  is  incredibly  demand- 
ing. During  the  course  of  a  year,  Parker  films 
39  shows  from  all  over  the  country. 

"I  absolutely  love  every  aspect  of  my  job, 
even  when  things  don't  go  the  way  I  hoped 
they  would,"  Parker  says.  "I  love  people,  I  love 
the  outdoors,  and  I  love  the  fishing  industry. 
My  whole  life  is  a  storybook  dream." 

But  for  every  Guy  Eaker,  David  Fritts  or 
Hank  Parker,  there  are  a  thousand  young  men 
and  a  few  young  women  struggling  to  earn 
that  first  breakout  paycheck.  And  even  with 
one,  five  or  10  victories,  the  road  to  profes- 
sional stardom  is  a  long,  arduous  path. 

"Back  in  1975  when  I  started  out,  a  lot  of 
these  guys  would  stay  up  all  night  drinking  and 
laying  around  the  night  before  a  tournament. 
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Though  it  seems  like  a  dream  job,  pro- 
fessional bass  anglers  such  as  Gerald 
Beck  of  Lexington  spend  countless  hours 
on  the  road  each  year  traveling  to  and 
from  tournaments,  seminars  and  meet- 
ings with  sponsors. 


i  .i  KM.IM  I:  Va  I  ■  I  I     I  . 


Even  guys  like  me  have  a  tough  time 
getting  money  from  sponsors/'  Beck  says. 


JODY  DUCCINS 


It  was  as  much  a  party  lifestyle  as  it  was  a  job 
for  a  lot  of  guys.  Now,  the  competition  is  so 
good  that  you  just  can't  do  that  and  survive," 
says  Eaker,  who  won  the  very  first  major  tour- 
nament he  ever  fished.  "The  young  guys 
coming  up  are  outstanding  fishermen." 

To  make  it  as  a  full-time  pro,  anglers  such 
as  Eaker,  25 -year -old  Chris  Elliott  and  others 
have  to  put  in  time  not  only  on  the  water, 
but  also  countless  hours  working  with  spon- 
sors and  giving  seminars  at  consumer  out- 
door shows  and  tackle  retailers.  To  do  those 
things,  they  have  to  travel,  which  many  pros 
agree  is  the  toughest  part  of  the  job. 

Eaker,  who  lives  in  Cherryville,  spent 
about  250  days  away  from  home  last  year, 
sleeping  mostly  in  motels  and  eating  in 
roadside  cafes.  That  may  sound  like  great 
fun,  but  it  grows  tiresome. 

"It's  real  hard  on  a  family,  but  there  is  no 
way  around  all  the  travel  if  you  want  to  be  a 
pro  bass  angler,"  Parker  says.  "Even  now,  I'm 


on  the  road  over  200  days  a  year  working  with 
sponsors  and  doing  the  television  show. " 

Lexington  resident  Gerald  Beck  put  some- 
thing like  50,000  miles  on  his  truck  last  year 
traveling  to  and  from  tournaments,  seminars 
and  sponsor  meetings,  all  while  running  a  con- 
struction business  in  his  hometown.  Elliott 
competed  in  11  tournaments  last  year,  spend- 
ing about  14  weeks  on  the  road.  He  expects 
to  spend  more  time  away  from  his  home  in 
Raleigh  as  his  career  advances. 

"The  worst  part  of  it  is  the  driving,"  Eaker 
says.  "There  are  a  few  guys  who  pay  people  to 
tow  their  boats  to  tournaments  so  they  can 
fly,  but  I  can't  afford  to  do  that.  Most  of  us 
tow  our  boats  everywhere  we  go.  It's  just 
part  of  the  job,  so  I've  gotten  used  to  it." 

Parker,  however,  actually  enjoys  driving 
to  and  from  the  various  lakes  and  rivers  he 
fishes.  During  the  course  of  a  typical  year, 
he'll  put  as  many  as  100,000  miles  on  a 
vehicle,  often  while  towing  a  boat. 

"I  get  to  see  some  of  the  prettiest  country 
you  could  imagine,"  he  says.  "I'm  just  an  old 
country  boy  who  doesn't  mind  doing  things 
the  hard  way.  In  fact,  I'd  rather  jump  in  a 
car  and  drive  somewhere  than  get  on  an  air- 
plane. Flying  is  such  a  hassle  sometimes. " 

The  life  of  a  pro  isn't  so  bad  that  any 
of  these  men  would  quit,  although  there 
have  been  plenty  of  occasions  when  the 
thought  certainly  crossed  their  minds.  It's 
a  frustrating  job  with  the  highest  highs  and 


the  lowest  lows.  With  only  two  years  on  the 
professional  circuit,  Elliott  has  already  expe- 
rienced the  frustration  of  blown  motors  and 
broken  equipment,  something  that  simply 
becomes  part  of  the  job. 

"I've  never  had  any  real  bad  experiences 
yet,  but  ask  me  in  five  years  and  I'll  probably 
have  plenty  to  tell,"  he  says. 

Beck  has  lost  tournaments  because  of  a 
single  bass  that  threw  the  lure  or  broke  the 
line  right  next  to  the  boat.  Eaker  caught  a 
limit  of  bass  every  day  in  every  tournament 
he  fished  last  season  but  failed  to  qualify 
for  the  Bass  Master  Classic,  often  called 
the  Super  Bowl  of  bass  fishing.  Qualifying 
for  the  Classic  is  one  of  the  crown  jewels 
that  every  pro  seeks. 

"Not  making  the  Classic  this  year 
was  probably  the  hardest  thing  I've  had  to 
deal  with  in  my  career,"  says  the  61 -year - 
old  veteran  of  the  pro  circuit.  "I'm  in  good 
shape  and  I  still  love  my  job,  so  there's 
always  next  season." 

One  thing  that  Elliott  has  already  learned 
is  that  professional  bass  fishing  is  a  job.  Sure, 
he  and  the  rest  of  North  Carolina's  pros  love 
how  they  make  a  living.  But  when  they  have 
rods  in  their  hands  during  a  tournament, 
fishing  becomes  work.  To  watch  a  pro  dur- 
ing a  tournament  is  to  watch  a  nearly  flaw- 
less machine.  Cast,  reel;  cast,  reel;  cast,  reel. 
For  eight  hours,  they  stand  on  the  bows  of 
their  bass  boats  chucking  lures  and  cranking 
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Ve  never  had  any  real  bad  experiences 
yet,  but  ask  me  in  five  years  and  I'll 
probably  have  plenty  to  tell"  Elliott  says. 


JODY  DUGGINS 


I0DYD1 ICOINS 


Because  newcomer  Chris  Elliott  of 
Raleigh  is  still  working  his  way  up  through 
the  professional  bass-fishing  ranks,  he 
must  rely  on  tournament  winnings,  not 
sponsors,  to  make  ends  meet. 


their  reel  handles — eyes,  minds  and  bodies 
focused  on  finding  bass.  Most  pros  don't  eat 
unch;  they  only  grab  a  quick  drink  before 
they  fire  up  the  outboard  and  race  across  the 
lake  to  a  new  spot.  There's  no  time  to  relax, 
not  even  after  the  day's  final  weigh-in.  After 
a  quick  dinner  at  a  greasy-spoon  diner,  they 
change  line,  study  maps,  sharpen  hooks,  sort 
tackle  and  prepare  their  boats  for  another 
full  day  of  casting  and  reeling. 

And  all  that  effort  may  be  for  nothing.  If 
they  don't  catch  a  limit  of  bass  heavier  than 
the  rest  of  the  competitors  do,  they  don't 
get  a  paycheck.  In  most  professional  tourna- 
ments, only  the  top  20  or  30  anglers  out  of 


as  many  as  300  earn  a  check.  The  rest  have 
to  suck  up  the  expenses  or  rely  on  money 
from  sponsors  or  the  wages  they  make  at 
their  full-time  jobs. 

"Even  guys  like  me  have  a  tough  time  get- 
ting money  from  sponsors.  There  aren't  that 
many  that  can  afford  to  pay  a  pro  to  promote 
their  lures,"  Beck  says.  "It's  no  problem  for  a 
veteran  to  get  products,  but  you  can't  pay  your 
bills  with  fishing  lures  and  rods  and  reels." 

Because  Elliott  is  still  working  his  way 
up  through  the  ranks,  he  has  to  rely  on  tour- 
nament winnings,  not  paychecks  from  spon- 
sors, to  make  ends  meet.  Some  pros  can  bal- 
ance a  bad  year  on  the  tournament  trail  with 
money  earned  from  lure,  boat,  truck  and 
tackle  manufacturers. 

Fringe  benefits  are  always  nice  and  every 
angler,  pro  and  recreational,  likes  a  free  lure 
now  and  then.  But  for  the  top  pros,  the  fringe 
benefits  can  be  a  little  greater  than  the  use 
of  a  boat  and  all  the  free  lures  and  tackle  they 
could  want.  Eaker  spent  a  day  at  Bass  Anglers 
Sportsman  Society  founder  Ray  Scott's  private 
lake  with  then -President  George  Bush  and  his 
son  George  W  Bush.  Scott  held  a  tourna- 
ment to  raise  money  to  help  build  a  local 
church,  and  Eaker  got  paired  with  the  former 
president  in  the  morning  and  the  current 
president  in  the  afternoon.  In  the  course  of 
a  day,  he  extracted  a  hook  from  deep  within 
President  George  Bush's  hand  and  had  two 
rods  broken  by  George  W  Bush.  They  didn't 
win  the  tournament,  thanks  largely  to  the 
squadron  of  security  boats  that  followed  them 
around  Scott's  lake,  but  it  was  perhaps  the 
biggest  moment  of  Eaker 's  career. 

"In  exchange  for  getting  the  hook  out 
of  the  president's  hand  quickly  and  without 
drawing  national  attention  to  the  incident, 
I  got  a  signed  photo  of  him  with  the  words 
'To  Guy  Eaker,  my  personal  surgeon,  George 
Bush.'  He  didn't  want  to  have  to  quit  fishing 
and  go  to  the  hospital  to  get  the  hook  out 
of  his  hand,  so  he  was  really  glad  I  got  it  out 
before  anyone  knew  it  happened,"  Eaker 
recalls.  "George  W  sent  me  a  baseball  auto- 
graphed by  Nolan  Ryan  for  the  rods  he 
stepped  on.  That  was  a  fair  trade  for  me." 

All  in  a  day's  work  for  a  professional 
angler.  But  what  do  these  guys  do  on  their 
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days  off?  You'd  expect  them  to  do  what  any 
diehard  angler  would  do:  Go  fishing,  right? 
For  some  pros,  the  answer  is  yes.  But  for 
others,  time  away  from  the  professional  fish- 
ing industry  is  so  precious  that  many  prefer 
to  spend  it  with  their  families,  something 
they  don't  get  to  do  very  often.  Of  course, 
if  that  family  time  involves  a  fishing  pole 
and  a  lake,  so  much  the  better. 

"I  golf  some,  but  I  really  like  to  spend 
time  working  in  my  garden.  My  mother  was 
a  big  gardener,  and  I  guess  it  just  rubbed  off 
on  me,"  Eaker  says.  "I've  got  about  500  azal- 
eas and  100  dogwoods  on  my  place.  They 
take  a  lot  of  time." 

Beck  agrees  that  the  few  days  he  has 
away  from  the  profession  of  fishing  is  time 
that  he  would  prefer  to  spend  with  his  wife, 
children  and  two  grandchildren.  He  used  to 
hunt,  but  simply  can't  find  the  time  to  do 
it  anymore.  Elliott  likes  to  fish  but  typically 
chases  crappies,  catfish  or  saltwater  species 
to  avoid  what  he  calls  bass  burnout. 

"I  was  gone  for  six  weeks  straight  last  year, 
and  then  I  was  gone  for  four  weeks  twice.  With 


gas  prices  the  way  they  are,  it's  cheaper  to  stay 
on  the  road  than  to  drive  home  between  tour- 
naments," says  Beck.  "Thankfully,  my  wife 
supports  me  120  percent.  Without  her  sup- 
port, there  is  no  way  I  could  do  what  I  do." 

Although  critics  of  tournament  fishing 
insist  that  cast-for-cash  bass  fishing  has 
robbed  the  sport  of  its  roots — a  relaxing 
way  to  while  away  a  Saturday  afternoon — 
anglers  who  make  a  living  at  it  might  say 
this:  If  you  don't  like  it,  don't  do  it. 

For  guys  like  Beck  and  Elliott,  not  to 
mention  the  rest  of  the  country's  top  pros, 
tournament  fishing  is  their  idea  of  fun.  They 
thrive  on  the  fast -paced  aspect  of  competi- 
tive fishing — just  as  a  couple  of  golfing  bud- 
dies place  bets  on  every  hole  or  individual 
shot — except  that  pro  anglers  fish  for  more 
than  a  round  of  beer  or  a  couple  of  bucks. 

"The  enjoyment  comes  from  the  com- 
petition. Tournament  fishing  is  definitely 
not  relaxing  because  you  have  to  be  con- 
stantly thinking  about  strategy.  If  you  are 
catching  fish,  you  still  have  to  consider 
how  the  other  competitors  are  doing  and 
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how  you  can  do  better  than  the  rest  of 
them,"  Elliott  says.  "I  just  love  competing 
and  I  love  fishing,  so  I  get  to  combine  two 
things  that  I  really  enjoy." 

Has  competitive  fishing  degraded  the 
sport?  Not  at  all,  Parker  insists. 

"Professional  bass  fishing  has  given  so 
many  positive  things  to  the  recreational 
side  of  fishing,"  he  says.  "The  boats  are 
much  safer  than  they  were  in  the  early 
days  of  tournament  fishing;  the  fisheries 
themselves  are  much  healthier  thanks 
largely  to  the  catch-and-release  ethic 
and  the  conservation  ethic  that  (B.A.S.S. 
founder)  Ray  Scott  started;  and  recre- 
ational fishermen  have  benefited  from 
the  techniques  that  pro  anglers  discovered 
and  fine-tuned.  The  industry  as  a  whole 
wouldn't  be  as  big  as  it  is  today  without 
the  professional  side  of  bass  fishing,  either." 

Competition  is  one  thing,  but  every  angler 
who  competes  in  tournaments  got  into  it 
because  of  his  abiding  love  of  the  outdoors 
and  the  basic  joy  of  fishing.  Spend  time  talk- 
ing to  any  pro,  and  you'll  find  a  down-to- 
earth  guy  who  simply  has  a  job  that  allows 
him  to  do  what  he  loves  to  do.  Parker  and 
Eaker  gladly  spend  as  much  time  as  it  takes 
to  sign  autographs  and  answer  questions,  and 
Beck  is  a  gentle,  friendly  man  who  just  has 
a  knack  for  finding  and  catching  bass  when 
others  can't.  Of  course,  if  you  fished  for  a  liv- 
ing, you'd  be  pretty  nice  too,  wouldn't  you?  S3 


Even  seasoned  veterans  such  as  Guy 
Eaker  of  Cherry  ville  must  work  hard 
both  on  and  off  the  water  to  do  well  in 
the  tournament  circuit. 


Back  in  1975  . .  .It  was  as  much  a  party 
lifestyle  as  it  was  a  job  for  a  lot  of  guys. 
Now,  the  competition  is  so  good  that  you 
just  can't  do  that  and  survive,"  says  Eaker. 
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Long  before  the  first  bird 
ever  sang,  there  were 


ornate 
chorus  frogs 


Singing  Frogs 

"Frogs  do  for  the  night  what  birds  do  for  the  day: 
They  give  it  a  voice."  —Archie  Can 


written  by  Jeff  Beane  I  illustrated  by  Consie  Powell  I  nature  activity  by  Antie  M.  Runyon 

Talking  Amphibians 

If  you  live  near  water  or  wetlands  in  North  Carolina,  you've  probably  heard  frogs, 
even  if  you  didn't  realize  what  you  were  hearing.  Frogs  and  toads  produce  sound  by 
inflating  their  lungs  and  vocal  sacs  with  air,  then  forcing  the  air  across  the  larynx  and 
into  the  vocal  sacs,  or  back  and  forth  between  the  lungs  and  vocal  sacs,  amplifying  the 
sound.  Some  frogs  (most  tree  frogs  and  toads)  have  a  single,  thin-walled  vocal  sac  that 
inflates  like  a  big  balloon  beneath  the  throat.  Others  (bullfrogs  and  green  frogs)  have  a 
thicker,  less  obvious  vocal  sac  that  bulges  the  throat  and  mouth.  Still  others  (leopard 
and  wood  frogs)  have  a  pair  of  small  vocal  sacs  that  inflate  outward  to  each  side. 


spring 


"ftseeelf tseee!  ftseee 


'Mr 


green  frog 


aJug~o~ 

Ctunlc!" 


rum! 


A  frog's  finely  tuned  sense  of 
hearing  enables  it  to  focus  on 
the  call  of  its  own  species  and 
tune  out  most  other  sounds, 
including  the  calls  of  other 
frog  species. 


What  Are  They  Saying? 

Usually  only  male  frogs  sing, 
primarily  to  attract  females.  But  frog 
calls  also  serve  other  functions.  In 
some  species,  a  male's  breeding  call 
also  announces  his  territory  to  other 
males.  Some  species  use  an  aggression  call  to 
warn  rival  males  to  keep  their  distance.  Some  frogs  give 
an  alarm  call  when  approached  by  a  predator  or  a 
distress  call  when  captured.  Some  utter  a  release  call 
if  mistakenly  grabbed  by  another  male  intent  on  mating. 
And  some  frogs  have  a  rain  call,  which  they  may  give 
occasionally  when  away  from  their  breeding  sites. 


bullfrog 
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It's  A  Frog's  Life 

The  30  species  of  frogs  and  toads  that  live  in 
North  Carolina  share  similar  basic  life  cycles.  All  mate  and 
lay  their  eggs  in  water.  Frog  eggs  are  covered  in  a  thick,  protective 
jelly.  Toads  lay  their  eggs  in  long  strings.  Spring  peepers  and  little  grass 
frogs  lay  theirs  singly,  attaching  them  to  leaves  or  debris.  Leopard  and  pickerel 
frogs  deposit  a  large,  globular  egg  mass.  Bullfrogs,  green  frogs  and  most  tree  frogs  lay 
a  sheet  of  eggs  on  the  water's  surface. 

Frog  eggs  hatch  into  tadpoles  in  a  few  days  or  weeks,  and  the  tadpoles  grow  and 
transform  into  young  frogs  anywhere  from  several  days  to  a  year  or  more.  Most  tad- 
poles feed  on  algae  and  other  plant  material  and  may  scavenge  dead  animals,  but 
adult  frogs  are  predators,  eating  insects  and  other  live  prey. 


'^Jnorrrrrre. . . 


pine  barrens 
tree  frog 


in  some  wetlands,  you  might 
hear  as  many  as  10  species 
calling  on  a  single  night. 


A  Frog  For  All  Habitats 

Different  frogs  need  different  habitats.  Some,  like  bullfrogs,  do  best  in  perma- 
nent water.  They  deal  with  fish  and  other  predators  by  producing  large  numbers 
of  eggs  and  by  having  bad-tasting  tadpoles  that  are  good  at  hiding.  Other  species, 
such  as  gopher  frogs  and  barking  tree  frogs,  require  ephemeral  wetlands.  They 
have  fewer  predators,  but  they  risk  having  their  pond  dry  up  before  the 
tadpoles  can  transform.  Spadefoot  and  narrowmouth  toads  can  breed  in  small 
puddles,  transforming  in  as  little  as  three  weeks,  whereas  bullfrog  tadpoles  may 
ake  two  years  or  more  to  transform.  As  adults,  some  frog  species  live  in  or  near 
others  are  terrestrial.  Spadefoot  toads  spend  most  of  their  lives  underground,  while 
may  live  high  in  trees. 

"  Wrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrr.' " 

A  Frog  For  All  Seasons 

Different  frogs  breed  at  different  times  of  the  year. 

Chorus  frogs,  spring  peepers  and  wood  frogs  usually  breed 

during  winter.  American  and  southern  toads  and  pickerel  frogs 
start  up  next,  in  late  winter  or  early  spring.  Cricket  frogs,  bull- 
frogs, green  frogs,  carpenter  frogs  and  Fowler's  toads  breed 

later  in  the  spring,  and  narrowmouth  toads  and  most 
tree  frogs  mate  from  late  spring  through  late 
summer.  A  few  species,  such  as  southern 
leopard  frogs,  little  grass  frogs  and  eastern 
spadefoot  toads,  may  breed  at  almost 
any  time  of  year  if  conditions  are  right. 
Some  ponds  in  the  North  Carolina  Coastal 
Plain  may  be  used  by  as  many  as  15  or  20  different 
species  of  frogs  and  toads  over  the  course  of  a  year. 
Breeding  at  different  times  of  the  year  allows  different 
frog  species  to  share  resources  and  reduce  competition. 


American  toad 


The  breeding  season 
for  some  frog  species 
may  last  only  a  few 
days;  for  others  it  may 
last  several  months. 
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What  Does  it  Mean? 

vocal  sacs:  special  pouches  of  skin  on  a  frog's 

throat  that  help  produce  and  amplify  its  voice 
larynx:  a  structure  in  the  throat  that  produces  sound; 

voice  box 

breeding  call:  a  frog's  primary  call,  given  by  a  male  to  attract  a  female 
aggression  call:  a  special  territorial  call  given  by  a  male  frog  to  warn 

other  males  that  they  have  approached  too  closely 
alarm  call:  an  abrupt  yelp  or  scream  given  by  a  frog  when  approached 

by  a  potential  predator 
distress  call:  a  loud  call  given  by  a  frog  when  seized  by  a  predator 
release  call:  a  call  given  by  a  male  frog  when  accidentally  grasped 

by  another  male 

rain  call:  a  call  occasionally  given  by  a  frog  away  from  its  breeding 

territory,  often  stimulated  by  rain  or  other  weather  changes 
tadpoles:  the  aquatic  larvae  of  frogs  and  toads 
ephemeral:  temporary;  holding  water  for  only  part  of  the  year 
terrestrial:  living  on  land 


(_  ra  w-a  w-a  wl 
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wood 
frog 


Get  Outside 

Attend  a  Frog  Concert:  Almost  anywhere 
in  North  Carolina  except  the  most  urban 
areas,  you  can  see  and  hear  frogs.  Warm, 
wet  nights  are  best  for  frog  listening. 

Late  winter,  spring  and  summer 
are  the  best  times  of  year.  Learn  C(\\f 
the  calls  of  the  frogs  that  live  in  your  '  "  ' 

area  and  how  to  distinguish  their  voices  from 
those  of  insects  and  birds.  A  good  field  guide  can  help  you  identify  frogs, 
and  a  tape  can  help  you  learn  the  calls.  For  the  best  frog  listening  and 
watching  experience  for  you  and  an  adult  companion,  put  on  boots  or 
waders,  grab  a  good  flashlight  or  head  lamp  and  venture  into  a  wetland 
on  a  night  when  frogs  are  calling. 

See  Frogs  on  Exhibit:  The  North  Carolina  Zoological  Park  and  the 
North  Carolina  Museum  of  Natural  Sciences  have  exhibits  featuring 
live  frogs,  and  the  museum's  exhibits  include  interactive  frog  calls. 


rkl  j^)aark! 
&aark!..." 

barking 
tree  frog 

Read  and  Find  Out 

4&  Amphibians  arid  Reptiles  of 

the  Carolinas  and  Virginia 

by  Bernard  S.  Martof  et  al. 

University  of  North  Carolina  Press,  1980. 
4f  A  Field  Guide  to  Reptiles  and  Amphibians,  Eastern  and 

Central  North  America  by  Roger  Conant  and  Joseph  T 

Collins,  Houghton  Mifflin,  1998. 
42  Tracking  the  Vanishing  Frogs  by  Kathryn  Phillips, 

Penguin,  1994. 
4&  Frogs  &  Toads  of  the  World  by  Chris  Mattison,  Facts  on 

File,  1987,  1989. 
4&  The  Frog  Book  by  M.C.  Dickerson,  Dover,  1969. 

In  Wildlife  in  North  Carolina: 

4&  "Frog  Nights"  by  David  Lee,  June  1997. 

4&  "Ice  Water  in  Its  Veins"  by  Jeff  Beane,  December  2000. 

Posters  (produced  jointly  by  the  N.C.  Wildlife  Resources 

Commission  and  the  N.C.  Herpetological  Society): 
4&  Frogs  of  North  Carolina:  Part  1 — The  Hylids  and 
Part  2 — True  Frogs  and  Toads  (see  page  38.) 
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Although  a  few  salamanders  can 
produce  weak  sounds,  frogs  and  toads 
are  the  only  amphibians  with  true  voices. 


oak  toad 


eastern 
spadefoot  toad  m 

Listen  and 

Find  Out:  Recordings 

4&  "The  Calls  of  Frogs  and  Toads"  by 

Lang  Elliot,  NatureSound  Studio,  1992. 
4f  "Voices  of  the  Night,"  3rd  Ed.,  Library 

of  Natural  Sounds,  Laboratory  of  Ornithology, 

Cornell  University,  1982. 
4&  "Sounds  of  North  American  Frogs"  by  Charles  M. 

Bogert,  Folkway  Records,  1958  (reissued  by  Smithsonian 

Folkways  Recordings,  2001). 

Editing  and  design  by  Consie  Powell 
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It's  WILD! 

Project  WILD  Activities  for  teachers  and  students  that  correlate  to  this  topic  include: 

The  Beautiful  Basics  teaches  students  to  identify  the  five  basic  survival  needs  shared  hy 
people  and  all  other  animals. 

Environmental  Barometer  teaches  students  ways  in  which  the  presence  of  wildlife  can 
be  seen  as  an  indicator  of  environmental  quality. 

Shrinking  Habitat  teaches  students  to  understand  how  shrinking  habitat  is  a  critical 
problem  facing  wildlife. 

Wetland  Metaphors  teaches  students  to  recognize  characteristics  of  wetlands  and  to 
understand  their  importance  to  wildlife  and  humans. 


Get  WILD 

Advanced  WILD  Workshop: 

April  26-27  -  Birds,  Fayetteville. 
Contact  Kay  Bullard,  (910)  484-8479. 

"Cjick,  Cjiclc, 

O'tck,  0'ick..." 

southern 
cricket  frog 


Frogs  usually  have  smooth,  moist  skins  and  streamlined  bodies  and  take  long  leaps.  Toads  usually  have  rough,  dry  skins  and  souat, 
chunky  bodies  and  take  short  hops.  The  frogs  and  toads  illustrated  on  these  pages  are  shown  at  actual  life  size. 


o 

VP 


Make  a  Frog  Horn 

Place  around  your  ear.  Louder  frog  songs  you  will  hear. 


9v 


southern 
leopard 
frog 

Lives  in  Coastal  Plain  and  Piedmont. 
Breeds  in  winter  and  early  spring, 
"ch-ch-ch-ch-chuck, ch-ch-chuck, ch-ch-chuck 


(1)  Handle  Cut  Out: 

•  Fold  up. 

•  Glue  squares  together. 


(2)  Frog  horn  cut  out: 

•  Roll  up. 

•  Glue  purple  tab 
to  orange  tag. 
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STREAM  RESTORER  HONORED 


Micky  Clemmons,  a  stream  restoration  coordinator  for 
the  N.C.  Wildlife  Resources  Commission's  Division  of 
Inland  Fisheries,  recently  was  recognized  for  his  work  on  the 
Interstate  26  extension. 

Clemmons  received  the  Commander's  Award  from  the  U.S. 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  which  is  working  with  the  state  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  to  extend  1-26  from  Mars  Hill  to  the  Ten- 
nessee border.  The  project  affects  27,000  feet  of  mountain  streams, 
which  the  Wildlife  Commission  bears  the  responsibility  of  mitigating. 

"This  is  a  fine  example  of  state  and  federal  government  working 
cooperatively  with  locals  to  expedite  construction  of  public  infra- 
structure while  protecting  and  replacing  fisheries  and  wildlife 
resources,"  said  Bob  Johnson  of  the  Corps'  Asheville  office. 

Clemmons'  work  on  the  project  includes  relocation  of  the 
Bear  Branch  stream  channel  plus  numerous  instances  of  stabilizing 
stream  banks,  controlling  erosion  and  improving  aquatic  habitat 
on  the  Ivy  River  and  California  and  Laurel  creeks,  among  other 
affected  streams.  He  also  works  with  landowners  and  other  agen- 
cies, individually  and  at  public  meetings,  to  obtain  property  ease- 
ments and  develop  preliminary  mitigation  plans. 


Wildlife  Investment  Program  Soars 

The  N.C.  Wildlife  Resources  Commission's  Wildlife  Endowment  Fund  could  reach  the  $50  million 
milestone  by  the  end  of  the  year,  said  Tommy  Clark,  the  Wildlife  Commission's  chief  fiscal  officer. 

"The  Wildlife  Endowment  Fund  is  earning  close  to  one-quarter  of  a  million  dollars  per  month  in 
interest,  which  is  $3  million  per  year,"  Clark  said. 

Created  in  1 981 ,  the  fund  is  like  a  401  (k)  investment  program  for  wildlife.  Revenues  from  lifetime 
licenses,  lifetime  subscriptions  to  Wildlife  in  North  Carolina  and  direct  donations  are  invested  by 

the  state  treasurer  in  an  interest-bearing 
account  consisting  of  secure  long-term  Trea- 
sury bonds  and  corporate  securities.  The 
Wildlife  Commission  can  spend  only  the 
accumulated  interest — never  the  principal — 
on  wildlife-related  projects. 

To  date,  more  than  $30  million  in  principal 
has  accrued  about  $30  million  in  interest.  Since 
the  fund's  inception,  the  Wildlife  Commission 
has  spent  more  than  $20  million  in  interest. 

To  purchase  a  lifetime  license  or  magazine 
subscription,  use  the  form  provided  in  the  back 
of  this  magazine  or  call  (91 9)  662-4370. 


Endowment  Fund  Growth 


online 

services 


Sporting  Licenses 
Available  Online 

Anglers  and  hunters  can 
go  online  instead  of  stand- 
ing in  line  to  get  a  license. 

The  N.C.  Wildlife 
Resources  Commission  now 
sells  fishing,  hunting  and  trap- 
ping licenses  through  its  Web 
site  (www.ncwildlife.org). 
A  Visa  or  MasterCard  is 
required.  The  user-friendly 
design  lists  license  privileges 
with  each  type  of  license,  so 
that  all  options  are  displayed. 
If  you  are  unsure  what  sort 
of  license  you  will  need,  a 
Help  section  can  guide  you. 

Within  minutes  you  can 
print  out  a  short-term  license 
with  a  temporary  authori- 
zation number,  suitable  for 
immediate  use.  The  Wildlife 
Commission  will  mail  the 
regular  annual  license  within 
three  business  days. 

Only  annual  licenses  are 
available  through  the  Web 
site  now.  Lifetime  licenses  will 
be  available  online  later. 


1985 


1990 


1995 


2000 
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Backyard  Wetland 


H 


ow  many  of  us  have  gazed  upon 
a  wetland  and  marveled  at  its  abil- 
ity to  sustain  an  unbelievable  amount 
of  plants  and  wildlife?  Maybe  it 
was  on  a  duck-hunting  trip  or 
a  canoe  outing,  but  the  view 
is  one  the  eyes  don't  eas- 
ily tire  of  seeing. 

If  you'd  like  to 
wake  up  each  morn- 
ing to  a  similarly  spec- 
tacular scene,  look  no 
further  than  your  own 
backyard.  With  a  few 
easy  steps,  a  wetland  can 
be  created  in  most  any  situ 
ation,  and  the  work  will  pay  divi- 
dends in  more  wildlife  and  cleaner 
runoff  to  our  waterways. 

If  your  yard  has  a  low  spot  (away 
from  the  foundation),  you  may  only 
have  to  do  a  little  digging  to  reveal 
standing  water.  Pile  the  soil  up  around 
the  dugout  spot  to  create  a  berm  about 


4  feet  wide  and  1  foot  tall.  An  irregular 
shape  will  look  more  natural. 

However,  if  your  yard  is  mostly 
dry,  dig  a  1-  or  2-foot-deep,  irregular- 
shaped  depression  and  line  it  with  plas- 
tic. If  you  plan  to  grow  common  species 
adapted  to  moist  soils  in  your  area,  fill 
the  depression  with  a  mixture  of  soil 
and  peat.  A  significant  amount  of  peat 
will  help  retain  moisture  and  allow  for 
aeration.  If  you  intend  to  grow  true 
bog  plants  that  require  acidic  soils  satu- 
rated with  water  most  of  the  year, 
fill  the  area  with  a  mixture  of 
half  peat  and  half  humus. 
Burying  a  perforated 
PVC  pipe  connected  to 
an  upright  pipe  fitted 
with  a  hose  connection 
will  help  add  water 
evenly  to  the  bog. 
Your  wetlands  can  be 
planted  with  trees  such  as 
willow,  river  birch  and  winter - 
berry  as  well  as  plants  such  as 
cattail,  goldenrod,  cardinal  flower,  iron- 
weed  and  pitcher  plant. 

For  more  information  on  construct- 
ing a  wetland,  visit  www.nrcs.usda.gov 
and  select  the  Backyard  Habitat  section. 

— Chris  Powell 


Seasons  Set  for 
Roanoke  Stripers 


The  Wildlife  Commission  has  set  overlapping  seasons 
for  striped  bass  fishing  on  the  upper  and  lower  por- 
tions of  the  Roanoke  River  and  its  tributaries: 

•  lower — March  1— April  15;  downstream  from  the 
U.S.  258  bridge  near  Scotland  Neck  to  Albemarle 
Sound,  including  the  Cashie,  Middle  and  Eastmost 
rivers. 

•  upper — March  1 5— April  30;  upstream  from  the 
U.S.  258  bridge  to  Roanoke  Rapids  Lake  Dam. 

In  previous  years,  the  Wildlife  Commission  opened 
striper  fishing  on  the  Roanoke  by  proclamation.  The  sea- 
son ended  once  a  weight  quota  had  been  reached.  Fred 
Harris,  chief  of  inland  fisheries  for  the  Wildlife  Commis- 
sion, said  the  newly  set  seasons  correspond  to  the  time  it 
took  Roanoke  anglers  to  catch  the  striper  quota. 

The  new  daily  creel  limit  is  two  fish,  one  fewer  than 
in  previous  years.  The  reduction  makes  up  for  a  longer 
fishing  week — now  seven  days  instead  of  four. 

Harvested  stripers  must  be  at  least  18  inches  long,  but 
no  fish  between  22  and  27  inches  may  be  kept.  Harris 
said  those  size  limits  help  protect  spawning  females. 

To  make  catch-and-release  easier,  the  commission 
requires  a  barbless  hook  in  the  upper  portion  of 
the  river,  upstream  from  the  U.S.  258  bridge,  from 
April  1  to  June  30. 


TERRY  SHANKLE 


HP 
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DON'T  FORGET  YOUR  REPORT  CARD 

A reminder:  Before  heading  out  to  hunt  wild  turkeys  this  spring,  have  your  hunting  license 
and  big-game  card  on  you. 
Anyone  who  buys  a  North  Carolina  hunting  license  should  also  have  received  a  separate 
Big  Game  Harvest  Report  Card.  Hunters  who  kill  a  big-game  animal  must  report  it.  Reporting 
helps  game  managers  for  the  N.C.  Wildlife  Resources  Commission  estimate  population  numbers. 
The  cards  also  help  Wildlife  Commission  enforcement  officers  catch  poachers. 

On  each  card  is  a  list  of  North  Carolina's  legal  big-game  animals — deer,  wild  boar,  wild 
turkey  and  bear.  The  number  of  times  an  animal  is  listed  corresponds  to  the  number  that  a 
hunter  can  kill  legally  each  season — two  gobblers,  for  example. 

Paired  with  each  listing  is  a  cross  mark  and  a  bold  line.  A  hunter  who  brings  down  a  game 
animal  must,  before  moving  the  animal,  punch  a  hole  through  the  mark.  The  hunter  then 
must  either  call  the  commission's  special  number,  (800)-I-GOT-ONE,  or  take  the  animal  to 
a  cooperator  agent. 

Upon  reporting  the  harvest,  the  hunter  will  receive  an  authorization  number.  Write  that 
number  immediately  on  the  bold  line.  Now  the  kill  is  legal,  and  the  hunter  is  free  to  handle 
the  game  as  normal. 

And  if  you  don't  think  anyone's  checking,  think  again.  Wildlife  officers  have  written  tickets 
to  hunters  who  leave  the  woods  with  their  newly  killed  game  before  punching  the  card,  or  to 
hunters  who  boast  of  killing  two  deer  last  fall  but  have  only  one  hole  punched. 
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Smokies  Getting 
Second  Elk  Herd 


KEN  WILSON 


The  Smokies'  restocked  elk  are  making 
themselves  at  home,  even  as  the  release 
date  approaches  for  a  second  herd. 

Thefi  rst  herd  of  25  elk  was  released 
in  the  Great  Smoky  Mountains  National 
Park  last  February,  a  century  after  the 
species  was  extirpated  from  North  Caro- 
lina. In  its  first  year,  the  herd  grew  by  at 
least  three  calves  and  lost  only  a  single 
adult,  which  had  brainworms.  Another 
three  calves  may  have  been  born,  but 
predators  may  have  eaten  them. 

Most  of  the  elk  have  stayed  close  to 
where  they  were  released,  within  the  Cat- 
aloochee  Valley  on  the  national  park's  east- 
ern boundary.  An  elk  cow  and  her  calf, 
however,  wandered  just  outside  the  park 
last  summer.  Project  biologists  recaptured 
them.  Two  bulls  also  roamed  outside  the 
park,  but  they  returned  to  the  Cataloochee 
Valley  in  October  for  the  breeding  season. 

Roaming  may  increase  with  the  intro- 
duction of  the  second  small  herd.  The  ini- 
tial elk  came  from  Land  Between  the  Lakes 
National  Recreation  Area  in  Kentucky 
and  western  Tennessee,  where  the  animals 
became  accustomed  to  humans.  More  than 
1 50,000  tourists  visited  the  valley  last  year, 
mostly  in  the  fall  when  the  bull  elks  trum- 
peted their  mating  call.  The  second  group 
of  25  to  30  elk  will  come  from  a  vaster,  more 
remote  park  in  Alberta,  Canada.  The  sec- 
ond herd  arrived  in  the  Smokies  in  January 
and  was  due  to  be  released  this  spring. 

Another  20  or  25  elk  will  be  released 
during  the  five-year  research  project,  which 
will  determine  how  the  elk  adapt  to  moun- 
tain habitat  and  whether  they  can  be  trans- 
planted successfully. 


On  Patrol 


ILLUSTRATED  l'*' 


Wildlife  Officer  David  Ban- 
holzer  of  Erwin  was  deter- 
mined to  nab  a  certain  wild 
turkey  poacher.  Last  season, 
his  patience  and  persistence 
paid  off.  Early  one  morning, 
Banholzer  hiked  2  miles  to  an 
observation  spot.  Just  before 
daylight,  two  men  drove 
in — the  one  Banholzer  had 
received  several  tips  on  and  a 
buddy.  They  entered  the  woods 
in  separate  directions.  During  the  morning, 
two  shots  sounded  from  the  suspected  poacher.  The  officer  just  waited. 

The  man  who  had  not  fired  returned  to  the  truck  first.  The  one  who  had 
fired  twice  joined  him  later  in  the  morning.  Banholzer  watched  them  talk  a  while 
before  the  shooter  walked  back  into  the  woods  and  returned  with  a  20-pound  gob- 
bler, which  he  placed  in  the  bed  of  the  truck.  The  officer  sat  tight.  Some  time  later, 
the  shooter  returned  to  the  woods  and  brought  back  a  second  gobbler,  taking  him 
over  the  daily  limit.  He  dropped  it  into  the  truck's  toolbox  and  covered  it  with 
five  pieces  of  camouflage  clothing. 

Banholzer  slipped  from  his  post  and  approached  the  men,  checking  their  licenses 
and  admiring  the  bird  in  the  bed.  After  a  few  minutes,  he  looked  the  poacher  in  the 
eyes  and  reached  into  the  toolbox.  "Dave,  you  got  me,"  the  poacher  said.  "I'm  glad 
I  didn't  shoot  the  other  two  birds  I  saw  after  I  got  those  two." 

Book  Review: 

Wings:  North  Carolina  Waterfowl ing  Traditions 

Wings:  North  Carolina  Waterfowling  Traditions  celebrates 
the  waterfowling  history  of  the  Outer  Banks,  its  sounds  and 
other  coastal  regions  through  a  collection  of  more  than  250 
vintage  images  of  sportsmen,  gun  clubs,  market  hunters  and 
hunting  scenes.  This  is  Jack  Dudley's  fifth  book  examining 
North  Carolina's  coastal  heritage.  His  earlier  works  include 
Carteret  Waterfowl  Heritage  and  Mattamuskeet  &  Ocracoke 
Waterfowl  Heritage. 

Wings  captures  in  black-and-white  photographs  and 
succinct  text  the  historic  duck  and  goose  hunting  of  Currituck, 
Roanoke,  Pamlico  and  Core  sounds  as  well  as  Lake  Matta- 
muskeet and  the  Croatan  Forest.  Once  again,  Dudley  has  unearthed  a  trove 
of  rare  images — many  taken  from  private  collections — as  well  as  first-hand  accounts 
of  the  "glory  days"  of  waterfowl  hunting  in  each  area. 

From  the  historic  shooting  clubs  on  Currituck  Sound  to  loon  hunting  off  Shackleford 
Banks,  all  aspects  of  traditional  waterfowl  hunting  are  covered  in  this  work.  But  it  is  the 
historic  photographs  of  hunters  and  hunting  scenes  that  make  this  book  remarkable. 

Wings  provides  a  visual  journey  into  North  Carolina's  past  and  is  a  must-have  for 
anyone  seriously  interested  in  the  state's  rich  waterfowling  heritage.  Take  the  trip. 

— Rodney  Foushee 

Wings:  North  Carolina  Waterfowling  Traditions  by  Jack  Dudley,  Coastal 
Heritage  Series,  409  N.  35th  St.,  Morehead  City,  NC  28557,  1 90  pages, 
oversized  hardback,  2001,  $42.95. 
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Biodiversity  Emerges  in  the  Smokies 


Although  incomplete,  a  survey  of 
plants  and  animals  in  the  Great 
Smoky  Mountains  National  Park  has 
turned  up  nearly  1,500  new  species — 
including  144  new  to  science.  Add 
the  12,000  species  already  known  to 
inhabit  the  Smokies,  and  America's 
most  popular  national  park  is  also 
-  one  of  the  most  biologically  diverse. 

"We  are  hoping  through  this  work 
to  help  people  develop  a  greater  appre- 
ciation for  the  more  obscure  sorts  of 
biodiversity  that  are  really  so  important 
in  the  park,"  said  Charles  Parker,  a  biol- 
ogist with  the  U.S.  Geological  Survey. 

Some  of  the  discoveries  aren't  com- 
pletely obscure:  More  than  60  species  of 
ants  have  been  cataloged.  Chris  Carlton, 
an  entomologist  with  Louisiana  State 
University,  predicts  the  final  tally  of 
beetles  alone  will  be  6,000,  although  he 
also  noted  it  would  be  interesting  to  see 
how  far  off  he  ultimately  is. 

For  the  most  part,  the  newly  discov- 
ered plants  and  animals  aren't  the  sort 


to  make  tourists  reach  for  cameras. 
The  park's  "mega-fauna"  and  larger 
flora  are  already  well-documented. 
Those  remaining  to  be  found  tend 
to  be  either  easily  overlooked  (slime 
molds),  shy  (salamanders)  or  creepy- 
crawly  (worms  and  arthropods). 

Specimens  come  from  1 1  plots 
throughout  the  500,000-acre  preserve. 
Traps  are  scattered  across  the  ground 
and  in  the  trees  of  each  2  '/2-acre  col- 
lection site.  Sorting  everything  are  a  few 
research  biologists,  assisted  by  a  volun- 
teer army  of  2,200  teachers,  scientists 
lending  their  spare  time,  knowledge- 
able amateurs,  even  schoolchildren. 

The  most  ambitious  plant  and  animal 
census  ever  attempted,  the  All-Taxa 
Biodiversity  Inventory  began  in  1998 
with  a  goal  of  documenting  100,000 
species  in  15  years.  That  timeline  has 
been  pushed  back,  even  as  issuance  of 
research  permits  picks  up  steam.  Fund- 
ing has  also  been  a  concern,  although 
the  project's  rising  profile  should  help. 


Sound  Rotation  to  Conserve  Clams 


L-ommercial  clam  fisher- 
men  have  begun  rotating  Core  and 
w     Paml  ico  sounds. 

"It's  just  the  general  idea  of  letting  the 
area  rest  and  replenish,"  said  David  Taylor 
of  the  N.C.  Division  of  Marine  Fisheries 
about  the  experiment  in  shellfish  conservation. 
The  season  opened  in  December  for  mechani- 
cal harvests  of  clam  beds,  but  a  4,600-acre  portion 
of  Core  Sound  was  closed  to  clamming.  At  the  same 
time,  an  equal-size  area  in  Pamlico  Sound  opened  for  clammers. 
When  clam  stocks  rebuild  in  northern  Core  Sound,  fisheries  managers 
will  reopen  that  area  and  close  part  of  Pamlico  Sound.  The  state  Marine 
Fisheries  Commission  approved  the  plan  in  August. 

The  id  ea  is  not  entirely  new — or  even  new  to  North  Carolina.  Onslow 
County  clammers  have  alternated  for  years  among  beds  in  the  New  River, 
the  White  Oak  River  and  Stump  Sound. 


KERB  (  ASl  lir-LETT 


Victoria  Moseley  and  Chris  Carlton 
of  Louisiana  State  University  hunt  beetle 
specimens  in  the  Smokies. 


Calendar  of 
Events 


Tuesday,  March  1 2 

N.C.  Partners  in  Flight  will  hold  its  annual  meeting 
at  the  N.C.  Museum  of  Natural  Sciences  in  Raleigh, 
beginning  at  9:30  a.m.  Anyone  interested  in  bird 
conservation  is  welcome.  Call  (919)  852-5124, 
e-mail  johnsme@mindspring.com,  or  log  onto 
www.faculty.ncwc.edu/mbrooks/pif/index.html. 

Saturday,  March  16,  23 

A  wildlife  rehabilitation  workshop  in  Asheville,  con- 
sisting of  two  all-day  sessions,  will  teach  proper 
care  for  orphaned  or  injured  wild  animals.  Call 
(828)  298-5600,  or  log  onto  www.wildwnc.org. 

Thursday-Sunday,  March  21-24 

The  Charlotte  Fishing,  Hunting  and  Outdoors  Show, 
to  be  held  at  the  Charlotte  Merchandise  Mart,  will 
feature  exhibits,  product  demonstrations  and  advice 
for  outdoors  enthusiasts.  Call  (704)  525-3937, 
or  log  onto  www.charlottesportshow.com/charlotte. 

Friday,  March  22 

The  N.C.  Aquarium  at  Fort  Fisher  reopens  at  triple  its  for- 
mer size.  Exhibits  include  a  tank  with  sharks,  barracudas 
and  loggerhead  turtles,  plus  a  greenhouse  replicating 
freshwater  wetlands  complete  with  gar,  catfish,  alligators 
and  water  snakes.  Call  (91 0)  458-8257,  (800)  832-3474, 
or  log  onto  www.aquariums.state.nc. us/ff/index.htm. 

On  several  occasions,  events  in  this  calendar  have 
been  changed  without  notice.  Readers  should  check 
with  the  contact  listed  before  traveling  to  an  event. 
Items  for  listing  should  be  conservation-oriented  and 
should  be  sent  at  least  four  months  in  advance. 
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Nature's 
Ways 


Ant-ant-anting  Along 


written  by  Brad  Deen 
illustrated  by  Jim  Brown 


That  spring  robin,  bobbing  on  the  lawn  seeking  worms,  could  also  be  hunting  ants — but  not  to  eat. 

Anting,  one  of  the  oddities  of  bird  behavior,  is  common  among  robins,  blue  jays  and  flickers. 
Mostly,  the  birds  seize  ants  one -by -one  and  either  tuck  them  into  their  feathers  or  rake  them 

through  their  plumage.  Sometimes,  though,  a  bird  alights 
onto  an  anthill  and  stirs  them  to  swarm.  Wings 
spread,  the  bird  preens,  transplanting 
ants  to  the  underside  of  its  wings 
or  tailfeathers  and  opening  ant 
paths  between  its  feathers. 

The  bird's  antics  can  seem 
frantic,  even  comic.  The  robin's 
familiar  "cheer-cheer-cheerio" 
gives  way  to  a  rapid  twitter.  Its 
tail  curves  between  its  legs,  pro- 
viding a  springy  seat.  Frenzied 
contortions  send  the  bird  stumbling, 
tumbling  or  somersaulting  onto  its 
back,  where  it  pecks  at  its  tail  and  vent. 
These  suggestive  writhings  once  led  ornithologists  to  believe  anters  enjoy  sexual  gratification.  Now 
the  consensus  opinion  is  that  the  birds  are  exploiting  chemicals  secreted  by  ants  (most  likely  formic 
acid)  either  to  ward  off  fungi  or  parasites,  such  as  mites  and  lice,  or  to  soothe  the  skin  during  molting. 

Whale  Watchers  Track  Migrators 

Thar  she  blows!  But  instead  of  a  harpoon,  modern  whale  watchers  reach  for  a  telephone. 

A  network  of  volunteers  scans  the  surf  for  migrating  North  Atlantic  right  whales.  The  whales 
migrate  between  Canada  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  spending  December  through  March  in  birthing 
waters  off  Florida's  southwestern  coast. 

North  Atlantic  rights  are  the  most  endangered  of  the  great  whales,  and  not  just  because  their 
rich  body  fats  brought  them  the  name  "right  whale"  from  whalers  two  centuries  ago.  The  migra- 
tory routes  of  pregnant  females  and  calves  are  close  to  shore  because  they  lack  sufficient  blubber 
for  colder  open  waters.  Hugging  the  coast  takes  them 
across  shipping  channels.  Although  it  is  illegal  to  go 
within  500  yards  of  a  North  Atlantic  right  whale,  for  fear 
of  disturbing  its  migratory  patterns,  accidents  happen — 
especially  when  oceangoing  vessels  have  not  been 
warned  that  a  migrating  right  whale  is  on  its  way. 

Fulfilling  that  role  are  more  than  600  watchers  from 
Florida  to  coastal  Carolina.  Full-time  beach  residents  who 
spot  a  right  whale  call  the  Northern  Right  Whale  Monitor- 
ing Program,  a  part  of  the  Florida  Marine  Resources  Coun- 
cil. The  program  alerts  port  authorities,  ships'  captains, 
researchers  and  other  volunteers  up  or  down  the  chain. 

Right  whales  are  identified  by  large,  rough  white 
patches  on  the  head;  short,  stubby  pectoral  flippers;  a 
lack  of  a  dorsal  fin;  a  black,  triangular  tail  with  a  deep 

notch  in  the  middle;  and  a  V-shaped  spout  from  the  blowhole.  Volunteers  spotted  70  right 
whales  last  year — a  record,  and  possibly  a  sign  that  the  right  whale  is  rebounding,  according 
to  researchers.  To  report  a  sighting,  call  toll-free  (888)  97-WHALE. 


Catch  Us  at 

these  lumbers 

1  -800-662-7137  to  report  violations 
of  hunting  and  fishing  laws 

1  -800-628-3773  (NC  VESSEL)  for 

boat  registration  and  titling 

1-800-675-0263  for  hunting  dates 
and  shooting  hours  for  migratory 
game  birds 

1-888-248-6834  (2HUNTFISH) 

to  purchase  most  licenses  with 
VISA  or  MasterCard  using  a  touch- 
tone  telephone 

1  -800-446-8663  (I  GOT  ONE)  to 

report  big  game  harvests 

Connect  to  the  Commission's  online 
Web  site  at  www.ncwildlife.org 

Calk  are  answered  in  order,  but  some  numbers 
may  require  a  wait  during  busy  seasons. 


Wildlife  Endowment 
Fund  Report 

Fund  Balance  $46,487,456.32 


Established  on  May  29, 1981,  this 
fund  is  derived  from  the  sale  of  life- 
time hunting  and  fishing  licenses 
and  lifetime  subscriptions  to  Wild- 
life in  North  Carolina  magazine,  as 
well  as  from  tax-deductible  contribu- 
tions. Although  the  interest  may  be 
used  to  supplement  N.C.  Wildlife 
Resources  Commission  programs,  the 
principal  remains  invested  to  gener- 
ate additional  interest  for  the  future. 


JOAA  FISHERIES 


Rough  white  patches  on  the 

pectoral  flippers  and  head  identify 
the  North  Atlantic  right  whale. 
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They're 
Here! 


Salamanders  of 
North  Carolina 

Eurycea  and  Desmognathus 

Our  latest  poster  with  the 
N.C.  Herpetological  Society 

Twenty  lungless  salamanders 
parade  across  this  poster,  offering 
close -up  views  of  all  the  species 
in  two  genera:  Eurycea  (the  brook 
salamanders)  and  Desmognathus 
(the  dusky  salamanders).  These 
salamanders  belong  to  the  pletho- 
dontid  family,  which  means  they 
don't  have  lungs.  Instead  they 
breathe  through  their  moist  skin 
and  mouth  lining.  Learn  their 
habits  and  locations,  and  enliven 
your  office  or  classroom  with  some 
of  North  Carolina's  most  colorful 
creatures.  This  poster  includes 
two  uncommon  species  of  special 
concern:  the  Junaluska  and  the 
longtail.  Poster  size:  24"  x  36" 

$6  ITEM  CODE  P23 

See  page  38  for  the  1  3  species 
that  have  lungs  or  gills. 


of  North  Carolina 

Part  2 

North  Carolina  boasts  over  50  species  of  salamanders— a  diversity  rivaling 
that  of  any  place  on  Earth.  Most  belong  to  the  large  family  Plethodontidae 
(the  lungless  salamanders).  Salamanders  in  this  family  lack  lungs,  and  they 
breathe  through  their  moist  skin  and  mouth  lining.  The  systematic 
relationships  between  plethodontids  are  confusing  and  controversial.  Many 
species  are  extremely  similar  in  appearance  and  difficult  to  distinguish 
without  resorting  to  laboratory  techniques,  Some  challenge  our  concept  of 
what  constitutes  a  species  and  are  best  treated  as  "species  complexes,"  Tills 
poster,  the  second  of  three,  depicts  the  plethodontid  genera  Demognaifaa 
(the  dusky  salamanders)  and  Euryceu  (the  brook  salamanders). 


Your  purchase  supports  the  development  of  conservation 
education  projects  and  programs  in  north  carolina. 


er  this  item  ana  all  N.C.  WILD  Store  products  online  at:  wmm.newiiaiife.org 
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refer  online  at:  www .newiltilire.org 


•4  Salamanders  of  North  Carolina 

Explore  the  hidden  world  of  some  of  North 
Carolina's  most  unique  creatures.  This  poster 
both  educates  and  captivates  with  color 
photographs  of  the  13  salamander  species  in 
North  Carolina  that  have  lungs  or  gills. 
Habitat  and  life  cycle  notes  for  each  species 
accompany  the  illustrations  (24"  x  36"). 

$6     ITEM  CODE  P19 


Amphibians:  Frogs  of  North  Carolina 
Poster  Set 

Set  of  two  posters  in  full  color:  The  Hylid  Frogs 
and  True  Frogs  &  Toads.  These  two  posters  in 
the  Amphibians  series  showcase  North  Carolina 
frogs.  Vibrant  photos  and  informative  text  com- 
bine to  make  these  posters  stand  out  in  the 
home  or  classroom  (22"  x  34"). 
$10    ITEM  CODE  P20 

Each  poster  can  also  be  purchased  individually: 

Amphibians:  The  Hylid  Frogs 

$6  item  code  p11 
Amphibians:  True  Frogs  &  Toads 

$6  item  code  p14 
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Sporting  Heritage  Posters 

These  sporting  heritage  posters  preserve  two  treasured  traditions.  Each 
poster  is  22"  x  34". 

Waterfowl  Decoys  of  North  Carolina 

Descriptions  of  classic  decoys  made  during  the  heyday  of  waterfowl  hunting 
complement  19  color  photographs.   $10    ITEM  CODE  P12 

Traditional  Trout  Flies  of  the  Southern  Appalachians 

Color  photographs  of  16  trout  flies  accompany  brief  histories  and  detailed 
descriptions.    $10    ITEM  CODE  P13 


Butterflies  Poster  Set 

A  brilliant  selection  of  17  rare  and  19  common  butterflies 
adorn  these  two  posters.  Range  maps  and  informational  text 
highlight  the  connections  between  the  butterflies  and  their 
habitats.  Posters  are  22"  x  34". 
$14    ITEM  CODE  P17 

Each  poster  can  also  be  purchased  individually: 

Common  Butterflies  of  North  Carolina 

$8  item  code  p15 

Rare  Butterflies  of  North  Carolina 

$8  item  code  p16 

Gardens  for  Butterflies 

An  8-page  guide  to  creating  your  own  garden 
for  attracting  butterflies.  FREE  with  each 
poster  set  (P 1 7 ).  Guide  is  also  sold  separately. 

$2  item  code  m5 
■4  Sporting  Dogs  of  North  Carolina 

Each  poster  includes  color  portraits  of  12  sporting 
breeds  with  descriptions  of  their  habits  and  history. 

Pointing  &  Retrieving  Breeds.  Twelve  breeds 
that  point  or  flush  and  retrieve  birds.  (22"  x  34") 
$10     ITEM  CODE  P18 

Trailing  &  Treeing  Breeds.  Twelve  breeds 
that  trail  their  quarry  and  designates  those 
that  tree  as  well.  (22"  x  34") 
$10     ITEM  CODE  P21 

Sporting  Dogs  Poster  Set  Buy  both  and  save! 
$16     ITEM  CODE  P22 


While 
Supplies 
Last 


Reptiles  of 
North  Carolina  ► 

Lizards,  turtles  and  snakes — oh  my 
Learn  to  revere  them  rather  than  fear 
them.  This  set  of  three  reptile  posters 
features  over  60  species  found  in  North 
Carolina  and  notes  those  that  are  endan- 
gered, threatened  or  of  special  concern. 
Each  poster  is  22"  x  34". 
$10    ITEM  CODE  P10-S 
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Fishes  of  ► 
North  Carolina 

Reel  'em  in!  This 
two-poster  set  depicts 
colorful  paintings  by 
Duane  Raver  of  36 
freshwater  species 
(28"  x  22 '/z")  and 
60  marine  species  (35"  x  22  Vz") 
$10    ITEM  CODE  P9 
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Pisgah  Center  for  Wildlife  Education  T-shirts  T 

100%  cotton  beige  tee  with  colorful  design  on  back 

and  Pisgah  logo  on  front.  Adult  sizes. 
$14.50    ITEM  CODES: 
A 8 MED  (medium) 
A8LRG  (large) 
A8XLG  (extra  large) 
A8XXL  (extra  extra  large) 
WEE  TEES 

Just  like  the  adult  shirt,  only  smaller. 
ITEM  CODES: 

A9XS  (extra  small;  size  2-4)  $10 
A9SM  (small;  size  6-8)  $12.50 
A9MD  (medium;  size  10-12)  $12.50 
A9LG  (large;  size  14-16)  $12.50 


Sporting  Heritage  T-shirt 

This  all-cotton  tee  spotlights  bass-fishing  traditions  with  a  Duane  Raver  painting 
of  a  largemouth  at  Atkinson's  Mill  in  Johnston  County.  The  sporting  heritage 
logo  on  the  front  complements  the  distinctive  scene  on  the  back.  Adult  sizes  only. 
$14.50    ITEM  CODES: 


A12MED  (medium) 
A12LRG  (large) 
A12XLG  (extra  large) 
A12XXL  (extra  extra  large) 


Items  not  pictured: 
All  Things  Are  Connected 

Video  and  Activity  Guide.  Based  on  Chief  Seattle's  1855  speech, 
the  film's  focus  is  on  environmental  ethics.  Accompanied  by  This 
Land  Is  Sacred  teacher's  guide,  this  film  is  a  must-see  for  everyone. 

$22  item  code  w3 
Wildlife  Babies  Video 

Classic  1965  Jack  Dermid  film  reveals  springtime  antics  of  young  wood 
ducks,  black  bear,  possums,  cottontails  and  others. 

$20  item  code  n9 

North  Carolina  Trout  Fishing  Maps 

Find  your  dream  stream.  Covering  trout  streams  in  25  western 
North  Carolina  counties,  the  atlas-format  booklet  provides 
information  and  regulations  for  each  stream.  Each  map  depicts 
game  land  boundaries,  federal  lands  and  state  parks,  as  well  as 
major  roads  and  towns. 

$12  item  code  tmap 
Bird  Houses  and  Feeders 

This  8-page  illustrated  guide  to  building  birdhouses  includes 
construction  notes  and  dimensions,  as  well  as  tips  for  turning 
household  objects  into  ready-made  feeders  and  homes. 

$2  item  code  m6 
Magazine  Binder 

Store  12  issues  of  Wildlife  in  North  Carolina  in  a  sturdy  binder. 

$10  item  code  m2 
Scouting  Correlations 

Cub,  Boy  and  Girl  Scout  requirements  are  correlated  to  Project 

WILD  and  Aquatic  WILD  activities.  Supplements  Scout  leaders' 

planning  materials  and  events.  $3  each 

Cub  &. Boy  Scout  Correlation   ITEM  CODE  E9 

Girl  Scout  Correlation   ITEM  CODE  E10 


Embroidered  Caps 

Wildlife  in  North  Carolina  Caps  ► 

Exclusive  designs  and  magazine  logo  are 
featured  on  four  different  cap  styles. 
$16.50  each 

■Deer  silhouette  on  6-panel,  solid  back  cap. 

Advantage®  Camouflage  on  cap  and  bill  with 

plasticsnap.  ITEM  CODE  All 
■Brook  trout  on  sage-colored,  brushed  cotton  cap 

with  an  unstructured  front,  extended  bill  and 

nubuck  suede  closure.  ITEM  CODE  A3 
■  Deer  silhouette  on  blaze  orange  cap  with  brown 

waxcloth  bill.  ITEM  CODE  A7 
■Deer  silhouette  on  Advantage®  Camouflage 

cotton  cap  with  tan  suede  bill.  ITEM  CODE  A6 


A1 


A7 


A6  I 


A10 


N.C.  WILD  Caps.  N.C.  WILD  and 
cardinal  on  two-tone,  brushed-cotton 
twill  cap  with  a  Velcro  ®  closure. 
$16.50  each 

■Tan  cap  with  forest  green  bill. 

ITEM  CODE  A1 
■Tan  cap  with  burgundy  bill. 

ITEM  CODE  A10 
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Order  online  at:  www.newileHife.org 


Rivers  of  North  Carolina  ► 

In  this  128-page  special  issue  of  Wildlife  in  North  Carolina,  the  state's  finest  outdoor 
writers  and  photographers  explore  North  Carolina's  17  river  basins.  Eye-catching 
photographs,  informative  maps  and  unique  graphics  make  this  special  issue  a  work 
of  enduring  excellence.  Buy  this  classic  for  your  own  bookshelf,  or  give  it  to  friends 
and  family  members  to  enjoy  for  years  to  come. 
$10     ITEM  CODE  M11 


2001  Migratory  Waterfowl  Print  and  Stamp  Set  ▼ 

Black  ducks  take  wing  over  an  estuarine  marsh  on  the  lower  Cape 
Fear;  Price's  Creek  Lighthouse  stands  at  the  edge  of 
the  woods,  as  it  has  since  1849.  _ 
This  year's  limited  edition  print, 
signed  by  artist  Ron  Louque, 
combines  waterfowl  heritage  and 
N.C.  history.  Your  purchase  will 
support  wetland  restoration  and 
waterfowl  research.  Overall  size  is 
12"  x  14";  image  size  6  7z"  x  9". 
This  item  not  subject  to  15%  discount. 
$145    ITEM  CODE  DSP01 


Dogs  that  Point,  Fish  that  Bite  ▼ 

Sample  50  of  Jim  Dean's  best  essays  for  Wildlife 
in  North  Carolina  magazine. 
Hardbound  $19.95 
ITEM  CODE  M8 
Paperback  $10.95 
item  code  m12 

The  Secret  Lives  ► 
of  Fishermen 

More  of  Jim  Dean's  well- 
honed  observations  on  hunt- 
ing, fishing  and  the  country  life 
Hardbound  $24.95 
ITEM  CODE  M13 


North  Carolina  WILD  Places:  ► 
A  Closer  Look 

Book  and  Posters  Set. 

Explore  the  diversity  of  the  state's  natural 
communities.  This  soft -cover  book  describes 
13  habitats  across  the  state  with  illustrations 
by  Anne  Marshall  Runyon.  A  folding  pair  of 
habitat  posters  by  Runyon  and  a  N.C.  WILD 
Places  map  featuring  the  art  of  Jackie  Pittman 
make  this  set  a  valuable  teaching  tool. 
$16  ITEM  CODE  E6 


1  NATURE'S  WHS 


North  Carolina  WILD  Places 

A  CLOSER  LOOK 

k 


North  Carolina  Wildlife  T 
Viewing  Guide 

From  Cape  Hatteras  to  the  Great  Smokies,  the 
North  Carolina  Wildlife  Viewing  Guide  will  lead 
you  to  90  of  the  state's  premier  wildlife  viewing 
locations — and  better  your  chances  of  seeing 
wildlife  once  you  get  there. 
$5.95   ITEM  CODE  N6 


Nature's  Ways  Collection  ▲ 

Explore  the  wonders  of  the  natural  world,  wildlife  species 
and  ecosystems  through  "Nature's  Ways."  More  than  200 
essays  from  Wildlife  in  North  Carolina  have  been  compiled 
in  a  beautiful  6-volume  paperback  set. 
Boxed  set  $30  item  code  mio 
Unboxed  set  $27.50   ITEM  CODE  M9 


N.C.  WILDlife  Profiles  Binder 

&  N.C.  WILDlife  Profiles  Sets  1-12 

This  top-quality  3-ring  binder  includes: 
■  120  illustrated  fact  sheets,  each  profiling 

an  animal's  history,  status,  habitat  and 

behavior,  and  also  containing 

a  range  map. 
■Tab  dividers  that  organize 

12  sets  of  wildlife  fact  sheets 

by  class. 
■A  table  of  contents,  index  and 

instruction  sheet. 
$30  ITEM  CODE  W17 
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HIGH-Country 
Boat  Ramps 


With  the  Piedmont  and  Coastal 
Plain  of  North  Carolina  inun- 
dated with  sounds,  lakes  and  wide 
rivers,  the  N.C.  Wildlife  Resources 
Commission  has  constructed  many 
of  its  boating-access  areas  in  the  east- 
ern half  of  the  state.  The  Wildlife 
Commission  recently  undertook 
an  initiative  to  provide  comparable 
service  to  the  western  portions  of 
the  state  as  well. 

Partnering  with  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority  and  the  U.S.  Forest  Service, 
the  Wildlife  Commission's  Division  of 
Engineering  Services  recently  began 


Grassy  Top  3440 


DEBRAC.  SUTTON 


construction  of  a  boating-access  area 
on  Lemmons  Branch,  which  feeds 
into  Fontana  Lake. 

The  Swain  County  site  was  chosen 
because  of  its  ability  to  support  boat 
launches  during  all  but  the  most 


extreme  winter  drawdowns  from  the 
lake.  During  the  summer  when  the 
water  is  the  highest,  three  launch  lanes 
will  be  accessible  to  accommodate  the 
high  seasonal  traffic.  When  the  lake  is 
lower  during  the  spring  and  fall,  two 


lanes  will  be  accessible.  And  when  the 
lake  is  at  its  lowest  point  during  the 
winter,  one  lane  will  be  accessible  for 
a  minimal  amount  of  launch  traffic.  A 
floating  dock  will  automatically  adjust 
to  the  fluctuating  water  levels. 

The  Forest  Service  will  oversee  con- 
struction of  the  parking  areas,  which 
will  have  60  spaces  large  enough  to 
handle  a  vehicle  and  trailer.  The 
entire  project  should  be  completed 
by  this  summer. 

Other  projects  planned  for  the 
upcoming  year  include  the  renovation 
of  the  Choga  Road  Boating  Access 
Area  on  Nantahala  Lake  and  the 
construction  of  a  public  fishing  pier 
on  the  French  Broad  River,  located 
near  Asheville. 


A  Water  World 


Clean  water  is  a  necessity  for  life 
itself,  but  it  is  running  short  in 
North  Carolina,  a  victim  of  our 
rapid  urbanization.  What  are  we 
doing  about  it?  The  story  begins 
on  page  2. 
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Our  Natural  Heritage 


Traveling  to  Fish 


by  Jim  Dean 


"As  I  laid  the  bag, 
rods  and  mackerel 
in  the  narrow  aisle 
between  the  seats, 
the  pilot  swiveled 
around  in  the  cock- 
pit and  laughed. " 


Still  dressed  in  the  grimy  shorts  and  T-shirt  I'd  worn  fishing  that  morning,  I  walked  across  the 
hot  tarmac  at  the  small  Beaufort  airport.  Tom  Earnhardt  and  I  had  first  fished  a  gut  in  the 
marsh  behind  Shackleford  at  dawn  for  speckled  trout,  and  then  moved  out  off  the  rock  jetty  at 
Cape  Lookout  to  try  for  kings  before  I  had  to  catch  my  flight.  I  was  sunburned,  sandy  and — no 
doubt — exuding  a  distinctly  ichthyologic  aroma.  Dried  fish  scales  covered  the  backs  of  my  hands. 

A  king  filet  knife  dangled  from  its  sheath  on  my  belt,  and  a  pair  of  needle-nose  pliers 
protruded  from  my  back  pocket.  I  was  carrying  three  rods  and  reels  in  one  hand  and 
a  small  duffel  bag  in  the  other.  Cradled  between  the  handle  straps  was  the  prize  I'd 
caught  on  the  flood  tide — a  gutted,  22 -pound  king  mackerel. 

The  half-dozen  passengers  on  the  small  commuter  plane  helped  me  get  my  load 
up  the  ladder.  As  I  laid  the  bag,  rods  and  mackerel  in  the  narrow  aisle  between  the 
seats,  the  pilot  swiveled  around  in  the  cockpit  and  laughed.  "Well,  looks  like  you  had 
pretty  good  luck,"  he  said.  Forty-five  minutes  later,  we  landed  at  Raleigh -Durham. 

As  best  I  can  recall,  that  would  have  been  sometime  in  the  early  1970s,  and  I 
don't  have  to  point  out  that  commercial  flying  is  a  whole  new  ballgame  for  every- 
one these  days.  There  are,  of  course,  good  reasons  for  those  changes,  and  today's 
air  travelers  are  a  patient  bunch,  resigned  to  searches,  delays  and  other  inconve- 
niences. One  of  the  less  important  impacts  has  fallen  on  those  who  fly  to  recreational 
destinations — particularly  fishermen. 

Last  June  when  I  flew  to  Idaho  to  fish  for  trout,  I  was  able  to  carry  all  the  fishing 
gear  I  would  need — a  rod,  vest,  flies,  reels,  waders,  wading  shoes — on  board  with  me.  Experience 
on  previous  trips  had  taught  me  that  any  gear  checked  as  baggage  was  likely  to  miss  the  last  leg  of 
my  flight,  meaning  that  I  couldn't  fish  until  my  bags  had  been  found  and  delivered  a  day  or  so  later. 

This  year,  I  suspect  much  of  that  tackle  will  not  qualify  as  carry-on  luggage.  Last  year,  rod  cases 
measuring  more  than  30  inches  were  supposed  to  be  checked  as  baggage,  and  this  year,  even  short, 
multi-piece  rods  may  not  make  the  cut.  Most  airlines  also  now  limit  you  to  one  carry-on  bag  and 
a  briefcase  or  purse.  While  you  may  be  able  to  get  your  reels,  waders  and  wading  shoes  past  the 
bag  search,  many  other  formerly  acceptable  items  are  simply  not  going  to  make  it.  Knives,  of 
course,  are  out.  So  are  your  fly  boxes  (flies  have  hooks,  and  hooks  are  sharp  objects).  Likewise, 
you  might  anticipate  problems  with  the  many  small  tools  necessary  to  angling.  Those  nail  clippers 
you  use  to  trim  leaders  have  already  been  banned,  and  who  knows  whether  such  things  as  hemo- 
stats,  hook-eye  cleaners  and  folding  wading  staffs  will  pass  muster.  There's  a  good  chance  they 
won't.  (My  son  recently  had  to  leave  behind  a  tiny  cigar  clipper.) 

Needless  to  say,  this  will  cost  you  any  opportunity  to  fish  the  first  day  or  so  if  your  baggage 
is  delayed.  And  what  if  it's  permanently  lost?  Airlines  have  never  covered  replacement  costs 
for  lost  tackle  and  aren't  likely  to  begin  doing  so.  A  top -quality  fly  rod  runs  $400  to  $700,  many 
reels  are  equally  expensive,  and  half  a  dozen  small  boxes  of  trout  flies  (at  $2  or  more  apiece) 
could  easily  total  $5,000  dollars. 

There  seems  to  be  no  alternative  to  checking  most  of  your  tackle  as  baggage  now.  "Good 
heavens,  I  didn't  know  that  was  in  my  vest.  .  ."  is  not  going  to  fly  at  the  X-ray  machine.  Apart 
from  the  understandable  inconvenience,  this  means  that  it's  more  important  than  ever  to  get 
good  insurance  for  all  your  gear,  including  those  priceless  flies. 

As  for  other  options,  you  may  want  to  reconsider  your  mode  of  conveyance.  Train  travel  affords 
sightseeing,  time  to  read  and  a  greater  sense  of  safety,  but  it's  slow  and  expensive  and  you've  still 
got  to  arrange  transportation  from  the  rail  station  to  remote  fishing  sites. 

My  notion  this  year  is  to  load  my  vehicle  with  all  my  angling  toys,  follow  Daniel  Boone's  tracks, 
then  pick  up  the  Oregon  Trail  and  cruise  west  with  the  leisurely  freedom  of  a  hobo.  All  right  turns 
today,  all  left  tomorrow.  Like  life  itself,  the  best  part  is  the  trip,  not  the  ultimate  destination. 

And  when  I  reach  Idaho  and  the  Henry's  Fork  of  the  Snake  River,  I'll  buy  my  old  friends  a  cool 
one  at  the  A-Bar  in  Last  Chance,  and  we'll  see  if  the  green  drakes  are  hatching  in  the  river  out 
back.  If  so,  my  imitations  won't  still  be  somewhere  in  Salt  Lake  City. 
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Rivers  on  the  Fly  written  by  T  Edward  Nickens 
photographed  by  Melissa  McGaw 

Now  that  shad  and  striped  bass  throng  our  coastal  streams,  fly -fishing  will 
never  be  the  sante. 

Feather  Chase   written  by  Phillip  Manning 
The  designation  of  90  Important  Bird  Areas  across  the  state  is  the  first  step 
in  a  larger  conservation  initiative  that  aims  to  save  the  planet 's  remaining 
bird  populations. 

Beginner's  Guide  to  Birding  written  by  Ida  Phillips  Lynch 
Binoculars  and  field  guides  are  useful,  but  an  experienced  bird  watcher 
can  help  you  fledge,  then  soar. 

Rite  of  Spring  photographed  by  Melissa  McGaw 

The  nesting  of  birds  marks  the  arrival  of  spring  in  North  Carolina. 

One  Wild  Ride   written  by  Chris  Powell 
photographed  by  Jody  Duggins 

Hit  the  road  for  a  three-day  cycling  adventure  along  a  string  of  islands 
known  as  the  Outer  Banks. 

Overnight  for  Trout  written  by  JeffSamsel 
photographed  by  Jody  Duggins 

With  the  right  camping  skills,  anglers  can  reach  remote  mountain  trout 
streams  that  haven't  seen  an  artificial  fly  in  a  long  time. 
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thfe  Fly 

Now  that  shad  and  striped  bass 
throng  our  coastal  streams, 
fly-fishing  will  never  be  the  same. 


written  byT.  Edward  Nickens 
photographed  by  Melissa  McGaw 
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fishing  buddy  and  I  felt  a  little  self-conscious,  paddling  our  way  among  johnboats, 
skiffs  and  even  a  few  coastal  craft  in  the  20-foot-plus  range.  We  tossed  out  an  anchor 


just  downstream  from  the  line  of  rocks  above  the  Weldon  launch,  and  I  cast  an  inch-long 


fly  tied  with  garish  green  chenille  across  the 
current  into  the  river's  churning  flow.  When 
the  sinking  line  straightened  out  behind  the 
canoe,  I  worked  the  fly  in  with  quick,  short 
strips  of  line.  Within  seconds,  a  hickory  shad 
bent  the  6-weight  rod  double. 

At  the  time,  I  didn't  sense  a  paradigm  shift. 
"This  is  fun,"  I  thought,  as  I  brought  the  fish 
to  the  boat  and  released  it  with  a  quick  twist 
of  the  barbless  fly.  Ten  fish  later,  though,  I 


began  to  understand  what  all  the  fuss  was 
about.  By  lunchtime  we'd  brought  40,  maybe 
50,  fish  to  hand,  and  I'd  seen  the  light. 

And  the  striped  bass  runs  were  more  than 
a  month  away. 

That  was  the  day  I  became  a  shad  and  striper 
convert — an  acolyte  of  rivers  on  the  fly.  And 
I  am  hardly  alone.  Few  phenomena  have  altered 
the  fishing  landscape  in  North  Carolina  as 
this  one:  the  revolution  in  fly-fishing  coastal 


Fly-fishing  for  shad  and  striped  bass 
on  our  coastal  rivers  can  provide  a  wel- 
come relief  from  winter.  Hickory  shad 
(below)  typically  show  up  first,  followed 
by  striped  bass  later  in  the  spring. 

rivers  for  anadromous  shad  and  striped  bass. 
Aid  few  fly-rodders  haven't  given  at  least  a 
passing  thought  to  trying  their  hand  at  casting 
for  river  runners.  Converting  trout  and  large - 
mouth  bass  gear  and  tactics  to  shad  and  striper 
water  isn't  terribly  complicated,  but  it  does 
require  specialized  lines,  flies  and  fishing  tac- 
tics. Let's  assume  you  know  how  to  fly-cast, 
whether  your  preferred  waters  are  mountain 
trout  streams  or  farm  ponds  loaded  with  bass 
and  bluegill.  And  we'll  assume  that  you  have 
fly  rods  suitable  for  trout  and  bucket  mouths. 
To  get  in  on  the  river  action,  all  you'll  need  are 
a  few  specialty  items  and  a  new  way  of  throw- 
ing line.  Then  you'll  see  what  you've  been 
missing.  And  spring  will  never  be  the  same. 

■  Shad:  Gift  of  the  Fish  Gods 

It  is  providential  that  hickory  shad  move  into 
coastal  rivers  earlier  than  striped  bass.  For  a 
number  of  reasons,  these  feisty  plankton-eaters 
offer  a  perfect  introduction  to  fly-fishing  for 
river  migrants.  They  are  numerous  beyond 
belief,  willing  biters  and  fun  to  catch  far  out 
of  proportion  to  their  size.  They  haunt  the  same 
sorts  of  current  seams,  eddy  lines  and  structure 
breaks  as  do  rockfish.  But  equally  important 
is  that  heavier  trout  rods — say,  5-weights — 
and  lighter  bass  rods  such  as  7 -weight  sticks 
will  perform  admirably  for  shad.  You  don't 
have  to  invest  a  lot  of  money  in  new  gear  to 
catch  100  hickory  shad  in  a  day.  All  you  need 
to  do  is  convert  your  heavier  trout  or  lighter 
bass  rigs  for  river  duty. 

What  you  will  need,  no  questions  asked,  is 
a  sinking  line,  matched  to  your  rod.  First-timers 
will  be  tempted  by  sink-tip  lines,  but  resist 
them.  In  the  spring,  coastal  rivers  run  high. 
Dam -controlled  streams  such  as  the  Roanoke 
River  might  post  four  times  the  water  flow  in 
March  than  they  will  in  May  and  later  in  the 
summer.  You  must  get  the  fly  down  into  the 
water  column,  and  by  far  the  best  way  to  do 
that  is  to  chunk  full  sinking  lines.  The  other 
critical  aspect  of  fishing  deep  is  to  fish  with 
short  leaders.  Fishing  long  leaders  with  sinking 
lines  is  counterproductive,  because  the  fly 
will  ride  high  in  the  water  column,  above  the 
sinking  line.  Tie  leaders  no  longer  than  4  feet. 

Your  flies  should  be  simple  affairs,  far 
simpler  than  the  ridiculous  getups  I've  been 
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A  variety  of  fly  patterns  will  take  shad 
and  stripers  in  the  spring.  Large  flies 
such  as  Clousers  and  Deceivers  work 
well  for  river  stripers  (above).  Smaller, 
dart -style  flies  will  take  shad. 


known  to  tie.  Pink  and  green  dart-style  flies 
with  nickel  dumbbell  eyes  are  the  standard 
fare  for  shad  fishermen,  but  I  like  a  bit  more 
flash.  One  of  my  favorites — I  dubbed  it  the 
"shad  ball" — is  simply  a  No.  4  hook  to  which 
I  lash  down  dumbbell  eyes,  then  wrap  with 
pearl  Estaz.  Nothing  subdued  about  it,  but 
it's  proven  deadly  on  many  a  trip.  I've  exper- 
imented with  a  witches'  brew  of  materials 
and  unorthodox  patterns,  most  involving 
brightly  colored  chenille  and  flashy  synthetic 
materials,  but  I'm  not  sure  if  it's  worth  the 
trouble.  On  our  last  trip  for  Roanoke  River 
hickory  shad  last  spring,  Scott  Wood  and  I 
tried  a  minimalist  approach  to  shad-fly  test- 
ing. We  began  stripping  away  the  materials 
from  a  number  of  shad  flies.  I  clipped  the  pearl 
Flashabou  belly  from  a  tiny  shad  Clouser  and 
didn't  notice  that  the  shad  cared  a  bit.  Then 
I  removed  all  the  Day-Glo  green  chenille 
wrapping  from  the  hook, 
leaving  nothing  but  shiny 
nickel  eyes  and  a  bare  hook.  I 
landed  fish  after  fish.  Next,  I 
removed  the  eyes  and  fished  a 
slick  nickel  hook — nothing  on 
it  but  the  shine.  I  caught  eight 
shad  in  12  casts,  while  Scott 
landed  hickories  on  a  brown 
wooly  bugger. 

Of  course,  we  were 
anchored  in  a  seam  of  current 
that  has  proven  to  be  the  best 
shad  zone  we've  yet  to  find, 
and  it  was  a  textbook  example 
of  the  kind  of  river  structure 


to  fish.  Anadromous  fish  tend  to  school  up  in 
places  where  varying  rates  of  water  flow  con- 
verge: current  seams  that  form  where  feeder 
creeks  enter  the  main  flow  and  eddy  lines  that 
trail  downstream  from  shoreline  structure  or 
submerged  boulder  gardens  that  appear  as  boil- 
ing caldrons  of  upwelling  water  flow,  or  even  as 
riffle  flats  out  in  the  main  river  channel.  For 
anglers  weaned  on  trout  streams  or  reservoirs, 
learning  to  read  water  in  coastal  rivers  is  a 
daunting  task.  The  trick  is  to  look  for  contrast: 
Where  does  slower  water  meet  swift  current? 
That's  where  the  bulk  of  the  fish  are. 

Cast  across  current,  wiggle  extra  line  out 
of  the  rod  guides,  and  allow  your  line  to  sink 
.  .  .  sink  .  .  .  sink  .  .  .  and  sink  some  more. 
Spell  Mississippi  backwards.  Recite  the  pro- 
logue to  The  Canterbury  Tales.  Try  it  in  Mid- 
dle English — "Whan  that  Aprille  with  his 
shoures  soote/The  droghte  of  March  hath 


1.  Strip  the  line  in  until  a  few  inches  of  the  shooting  head  is 
inside  the  tipmost  guide. 

2.  Roll  cast  and  shoot  the  line  in  the  direction  of  your  intended  cast. 

3.  Lower  the  rod  tip,  then  pick  the  line  up  again  before  it  can 
sink  and  false  cast,  using  as  few  individual  false  casts  as  possible. 

4.  On  the  final  cast,  use  only  as  much  casting  power  as  on  the  last 
false  cast.  Overpowering  the  rod  with  a  heavy  sinking  line  overex- 
tends  the  rod  tip  and  spoils  the  cast.  Instead,  use  a  faster  haul  on 
the  forward  cast  and  let  the  weight  of  the  sinking  line  do  the  work 


perced  to  the  roote.  ..."  Now,  start  your 
retrieve,  with  short,  4-  to  6-inch  strips  of 
line.  You  won't  have  to  wait  long. 

■  Stripers:  Bulldogs  of  the 
Vernal  Floods 

You'll  need  more  of  everything  to  tackle  river 
stripers — more  rod  power,  heavy  matched  lines, 
bigger  flies — and  you'll  know  it  the  first  time 
you  put  steel  into  an  8-pound  rockfish  and 
feel  that  telltale  bulldog  headshake.  For  river 
stripers,  8-weight  and  9-weight  rods  are  the 
ticket,  and  not  only  because  it  takes  an  author- 
itative rod  to  turn  a  big,  strong  fish  in  a  big, 
strong  river.  You'll  also  be  casting  flies  as  large 
as  the  average  native  brook  trout  and  ripping 
long,  fat  lengths  of  sinking  line  out  of  the  water. 
Fast -sinking  fly  lines  cast  much  as  you  might 
imagine  30  feet  of  clothesline  rigged  with  sheets 
and  underwear  would  cast,  or  so  it  seems  to 
the  uninitiated.  To  be  truthful,  weighted  fly 
lines  cast  quite  easily  once  you  learn  the  basics. 
But  anyone  attempting  to  cast  river  lines  in 
the  same  manner  as  casting  a  floating  line 
over  a  trout  stream  or  farm  pond  will  spend 
half  their  time  removing  hooks  from  the  rear 
portions  of  their  skulls.  (See  "The  Four -Step 
Method  to  Casting  Sinking  Lines.")  This  is 
not  a  job  for  a  fluffy  rod. 

And  it's  a  job  for  some  fairly  specialized 
lines.  The  secret  to  putting  a  striper  fly  into 
the  strike  zone  lies  in  the  fly  line.  With  the 
growing  popularity  of  striper  fishing  has  come 
a  plenitude  of  sinking-line  choices,  but  the 
best  is  one  you  make  yourself  (or  have  some- 
one at  a  quality  fly  shop  make  for  you).  Use 
running  line  of  braided  monocore  or  Amnesia 
line  tipped  with  an  appropriate  length  of 
Cortland's  inexpensive  LC-13  leadcore  line. 
LC-13  weighs  13  grains  per  foot  (so  a  30-foot 
section  is  equivalent  to  a  400-grain  shooting 
head),  and  with  a  sink  rate  of  about  8  inches 
per  second,  this  line  drops  like  a  father's  heart 
on  prom  night.  You  could  snag  Satan  from  his 
bed  with  LC-13,  so  bottom-skulking  Roanoke 
stripers  are  hardly  safe. 

Flies  for  river  stripers  are  a  grab -bag  mix 
of  Clouser  deep-diving  minnows,  Deceivers, 
epoxy-headed  Clouser  half-and-halfs  and  the 
occasional  popping  bug,  but  70  percent  of  my 
fishing  time  is  spent  dredging  some  variation 
of  No.  2/0  Clousers  through  striper  water. 
I  start  off  with  chartreuse  and  white — "If  it 
ain't  chartreuse,  it  ain't  no  use,"  sang  one  of 
my  recent  fishing  companions — and  work  my 
way  through  the  fly  box  from  there.  Some  days 
I've  had  great  luck  with  black-and-red  flies, 
but  other  days  a  touch  of  blue  seems  to  spark 


interest.  One  day  I  saw  a  fishing  guide  show 
off  a  striper  fly  the  size  of  a  pet  ferret.  It  looked 
as  if  a  roll  of  aluminum  foil  had  met  up  with  a 
1920s  flapper — all  silver  sparkle  and  red-and- 
orange  flash.  It  was  the  sort  of  thing  a  dry-fly 
purist  wouldn't  pick  up  off  the  side  of  the  road, 
but  his  client  had  recently  pulled  it  out  of  the 
lip  of  a  22-pound  striper. 

The  secret  to  catching  those  double -digit 
leviathans  is  a  s-l-o-w  retrieve,  and  I'll  have 
to  admit  that  I  don't  have  the  patience  for 
such  trophy  hunting.  Instead,  my  buddy  and 
I  hunt  for  concentrations  of  fish,  seeking  out 
places  to  anchor  or  tie  to  brush  or  blowdowns 
that  give  us  a  shot  at  likely  current  seams,  eddy 
lines  and  riffle -producing  rock  gardens.  We 
hunt  for  shoals  and  the  drop-offs  where  sand- 
bars fall  steeply  into  the  main  channel.  Many 
anglers  drift  the  main  river  channel  for  stripers, 
and  it's  a  fine  tactic  for  fly-rodders.  During 
midday,  we  go  with  the  flow.  We  cast  across 
the  current  and  let  our  flies  sink  deep  into 
dark  water,  or  cast  along  shady  shorelines. 

If  there's  a  better  way  to  welcome  spring, 
I  haven't  heard  about  it.  E3 


The  key  to  catching  striped  bass  with 
a  fly  rod  is  getting  the  fly  down  to  the 
fish.  For  fast -flowing  rivers  such  as  the 
Roanoke  (above),  that  means  either 
using  a  full  sinking  line  or  a  section,  of 
lead-core  to  take  the  fly  down  deep  into 
the  water  column. 
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Feather  Chase 
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The  National  Audubon  Society  has  taken  the  lead 
in  an  effort  to  identify  important  bird  areas  across 
North  Carolina  to  conserve  habitat  vital  to  a  variety 
of  bird  species  including  white  ibises  (above)  and 
least  terns  (right).  both  species  rely  on  pristine 
coastal  habitats  for  courtship  and  nesting. 
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written  by  Phillip  Manning 

The  designation  of  nearly 
90  Important  Bird  Areas 
across  the  state  is  the 
first  step  in  a  larger 
conservation  initiative  that 
aims  to  save  the  planet's 
remaining  bird  populations. 


W  W  alker  Golder  anchors  the  boat  in  the  turquoise  waters  of  a 
shallow  lagoon  behind  Lea  Island.  We  splash  ashore  onto  a  deserted 
barrier  island  that  is  all  white  sand  and  seashells  as  far  as  the  eye  can 
see.  The  sea  wind  smells  of  marsh  grass,  and  the  cries  of  laughing 
gulls  fill  the  air.  Within  minutes,  Walker,  who  is  deputy  director  of  the 
North  Carolina  office  of  the  National  Audubon  Society,  spots  three 
piping  plovers,  a  species  federally  listed  as  threatened. 

We  walk  to  the  beach.  Male  least  terns — pale,  elegant  birds  with 
deeply  forked  tails — court  prospective  mates  by  bringing  them  wrig- 
gling, silvery  fish.  "Last  year,  nearly  200  pairs  of  least  terns  nested 
here,"  Walker  says.  "And  by  midsummer,  we'll  have  sea  turtles  laying 
eggs  on  the  beach."  He  looks  around  and  smiles.  "This  is  the  way  a 
barrier  island  is  supposed  to  look." 

If  all  goes  well,  it  will  remain  this  way.  The  N.C.  Division  of  Parks 
and  Recreation  has  drafted  a  proposal  to  acquire  Lea  Island  and  make 
it  a  state  natural  area,  which  would  be  managed  by  Audubon  North 
Carolina  for  the  benefit  of  birds,  turtles  and  nature-loving  people.  The 
island  recently  received  another  distinction:  It  was  designated  an  Impor- 
tant Bird  Area,  or  IBA,  one  of  many  in  a  worldwide  conservation  ini- 
tiative that  aims  to  save  the  planet's  remaining  bird  populations. 

Clear-cutting,  forest  fragmentation,  development  and  conversion 
of  natural  areas  to  agriculture  threaten  birds  all  over  the  world  by  depriv- 
ing them  of  the  habitat  they  need  to  survive.  To  stem  this  tide,  Birdlife 
International  began  a  program  in  the  1980s  to  identify  and  protect 
areas  important  to  birds  in  Europe.  More  than  2,000  IBAs  were  iden- 
tified; today,  nearly  half  of  them  are  protected.  The  success  in  Europe 
stimulated  similar  programs  in  Asia,  Africa  and  North  America. 

The  National  Audubon  Society  started  state-level  IBA  programs 
in  1995.  Pennsylvania  was  the  first,  and  New  York  soon  followed.  IBA 
initiatives  are  now  under  way  in  25  states,  including  North  Carolina, 
which  launched  its  program  in  1998. 

As  Walker  and  I  stroll  down  the  beach,  he  points  out  the  many 
species  of  birds  that  nest  or  rest  or  feed  on  Lea  Island:  gaudy  red- 
billed  oystercatchers,  common  and  royal  terns,  black  skimmers  and 
plovers  of  every  stripe.  Walker  stops.  "I  can  see  four  species  of  plovers 
from  this  one  spot,"  he  says.  With  a  little  help,  I  slowly  sort  them  out. 
Walker  points  out  two  piping  plover  nests  with  birds  on  them,  several 
semipalmated  plovers,  Wilson's  plovers  and  one  black-bellied  plover, 
which  even  I  can  recognize  because  of  its  large  size  and  black  breast. 

"This  is  a  good  spot  for  plovers.  They  feed  in  places  like  this,"  he 
says,  pointing  to  a  mud  flat  just  inland  of  where  we  are  standing. 
"There  was  an  inlet  here  until  the  hurricane  hit  in  1998." 

Lea  Island  is  no  longer  a  stand-alone  island.  It  is  now  attached  to 
Hutaff  Island,  its  larger  neighbor  to  the  south.  Together,  they  make 
up  one  of  the  longest  undeveloped,  unprotected  barrier  islands  left  in 
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"The  IBA  designation  . . . 

IS  A  BLUEPRINT  FOR  BIRD 
CONSERVATION." 


North  Carolina.  The  entire  5,000-acre  Lea-Hutaff  complex,  includ- 
ing the  marshes  behind  it,  has  been  designated  an  IBA,  but  only  the 
60 -acre  Lea  Island  would  be  set  aside  as  a  state  natural  area.  Audubon 
already  protects  nesting  birds  on  Hutaff  under  a  cooperative  agree- 
ment with  the  island's  owners. 

The  IBA  designation  confers  no  legal  protection.  It  is,  instead,  a 
blueprint  for  bird  conservation.  "Our  Technical  Committee  has  just 
finished  the  identification  phase  of  the  program,"  Walker  says. 

The  10 -member  com- 
mittee, which  Walker 
heads,  includes  many 
of  the  state's  premier 
ornithologists,  selected 
from  universities,  state 
agencies  and  non- 
profit organizations.  First,  the  committee  accepted  nominations  for 
IBAs  from  interested  birders  and  biologists  from  all  over  the  state. 
Then,  using  a  set  of  quantitative  criteria,  the  group  identified 
90  sites  in  North  Carolina  that  are  critical  for  birds.  They  are  as 
varied  as  the  state  itself. 

To  sample  these  habitats,  I  head  for  two  more  IBAs. 

Mike  Hosey  is  a  biologist  who  works  for  the  U.S.  Army 

Corps  of  Engineers,  an  organization  that  many  environmentalists 
consider  an  adversary.  After  all,  it  was  the  corps  that  drained  the 
Florida  Everglades  and  raised  seawalls  along  America's  coastlines, 
two  anathemas  to  many  conservationists.  But  in  North  Carolina, 
the  corps  is  helping  wildlife.  On  the  coast,  it  builds  spoil  islands  that 
have  benefited  nesting  shorebirds.  And  at  Jordan  Lake,  just  25  miles 
from  downtown  Raleigh,  the  corps  is  helping  the  state's  bald  eagles 
hold  their  own  in  the  face  of  rampant  development.  Mike,  aided 
by  a  group  of  volunteers,  is  spearheading  that  effort. 

We  meet  at  the  Beaver  Creek  Area  and  hike  into  corps  land 
that  has  been  set  aside  as  a  flood  plain  for  Jordan  Lake.  It  is  late 
spring,  and  wild  turkeys  are  feeding  near  the  path.  We  enter  a  patch 
of  woods  bordering  the  lake.  The  corps  has  posted  signs  restricting 
access  from  January  to  June  to  keep  out  hikers,  hunters  and  boaters 
during  the  eagles'  nesting  season. 

"There  are  four  active  nests  around  the  lake  this  year,"  Mike  says. 
"One  was  blown  down  in  a  storm,  and  the  eagles  are  rebuilding  it. 
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The  peregrine  falcon  is  just  one  of  the  many  species 
that  can  be  spotted  at  bullhead  mountain,  an 
Important  Bird  Area  that  is  part  of  24,000  acres  of 
nearly  unbroken  forest. 


The  other  three  all  produced  chicks."  He  points  to  a  pine  100  feet 
in  front  of  us.  "There's  one,"  he  says. 

About  three-quarters  up  a  medium-sized  pine  is  the  nest,  a  huge 
gray  confusion  of  sticks.  Perched  on  the  end  of  a  branch  is  a  big,  brown 
bird.  "That's  the  chick,"  Mike  whispers.  The  "chick"  is  already  larger 
than  an  adult  osprey.  It  regards  us  calmly  for  a  while  then  takes  off 
toward  the  lake  with  great,  sweeping  wingbeats. 

"Volunteers  from  New  Hope  Audubon  Society  counted  over  70  bald 
eagles  in  one  day  at  the  lake,"  Mike  says.  Maintaining  safeguards  for  the 
eagles,  which  were  recently  federally  delisted  as  a  threatened  species,  is 
one  reason  Mike  nominated  the  Jordan  Lake  area  as  an  IBA. 

"The  corps  is  the  steward  for  this  land,  and  we  think  we're  doing 
a  good  job  of  managing  it,"  he  says.  And  clearly  it  is  doing  a  good 
job  at  this  Important  Bird  Area.  Where  else  in  the  state  can  one  see 
threescore  and  ten  bald  eagles  in  a  day?  Indeed,  the  corps  is  evolving, 
becoming  more  sensitive  to  environmental  issues — and  not  only  in 
North  Carolina.  The  job  of  replumbing  another  IBA,  the  Everglades, 
is  being  planned  by  the  corps. 

Deer  browse  the  meadows  just  off  the  Blue  Ridge  Parkway, 

and  Doughton  Park  is  misty  and  cool  in  early  July  when  I  meet  Curtis 
Smalling.  Curtis  is  a  young  man,  wearing  old  shorts  and  scuffed  hiking 
boots.  The  IBA  we  will  inspect  today  includes  rough  terrain,  and  Cur- 
tis looks  like  he  could  march  up  a  nearly  vertical  trail  without  breath- 
ing hard.  I  suspect  I  am  in  for  a  strenuous  morning. 

Sure  enough,  we  park  at  Alligator  Back,  just  off  the  parkway,  and 
begin  to  hike  the  steep,  rocky  trail  up  Bluff  Mountain.  We  are,  Curtis 
says,  going  to  look  for — or  listen  to — warblers. 


"Doughton  Park  is  only  one  part 
of  this  IBA,"  Curtis  says.  "It  adjoins 
the  Thurmond  Chatham  Game  Land, 
which  is  contiguous  with  Stone  Moun- 
tain State  Park.  Bullhead  Mountain  is 
close  by,  and  it's  part  of  the  IBA,  too. 

That  gives  us  about  24,000  acres  of  nearly  unbroken  forest,  which 
is  what  makes  this  area  so  important  for  birds.  Development  has  just 
exploded  up  here,  and  the  forest  fragmentation  it  causes  is  bad  for 
warblers.  Edge  predators — raccoons,  opossums,  skunks  and  house 
cats — work  the  gaps  created  by  roads  and  houses.  They  find  the 
warblers'  nests  and  eat  the  eggs  and  chicks. 

"Cowbirds  patrol  the  edges,  too,"  he  adds.  "They  lay  their  eggs 
in  the  warblers'  nests,  and  their  chicks  hatch  first.  Because  the  cow- 
bird  chicks  are  bigger,  they  either  push  the  warbler  chicks  out  of  the 
nest  or  snatch  their  food,  and  the  young  warblers  usually  die."  He 
pauses  and  points  out  a  sharp-shinned  hawk  sailing  through  the 
forest  below  us.  I  pause  and  pant. 

Aid  that's  the  way  it  goes.  Curtis  stops,  listens  and  pronounces. 
"Indigo  bunting.  Chestnut-sided  warbler."  I  pant  and  take  notes. 

"Ovenbird.  Dark-eyed  junco."  Pant. 

"Blue-headed  vireos."  Pant?  "Used  to  be  called  solitary  vireos," 
he  explains. 

"White-eyed  vireo."  Pant,  pant. 

"Twhee.  Crows.  More  indigo  buntings."  Pant,  pant,  pant. 

At  the  top  of  Bluff  Mountain,  Curtis  stops  long  enough  for  me  to 
catch  my  breath.  "Look  at  the  drop-off  from  the  top  of  the  escarpment," 
he  says,  pointing  down  toward  mile  after  mile  of  forested  valleys  and  hills. 
"I  believe  the  big  elevation  change  we  have  here  helps  the  warblers." 

When  the  birds  arrive  in  the  spring,  he  explains,  they  need  an  abun- 
dant supply  of  insects  to  eat,  both  to  recover  from  their  long  journeys 
from  Central  and  South  America  and  to  feed  their  young.  Insects  are 
most  readily  available  when  the  trees  begin  to  leaf  out.  And  the  tim- 
ing for  leaves  to  emerge  will  vary  depending  on  weather  and  elevation. 


Development  has  just  exploded  up  here, 
and  the  forest  fragmentation  it  causes  is 
bad  for  warblers." 


A  WOOD  THRUSH  PREPARES  TO  DINE  ON  AN  AFTERNOON 
MEAL.  A  COLONY  OF  ROYAL  TERNS  (BELOW)  GATHERS  ON  A 
BARRIER  ISLAND  BEACH. 


WALKER  COLDER 


A  MALE  OVENBIRD  (ABOVE)  RETURNS  TO  THE  NEST  WITH  A 
MEAL  FOR  ITS  CHICKS.  A  SUMMER  TANACER  (LEFT)  TAKES  A 
BREAK,  WHILE  A  HOODED  WARBLER  (FACING  PACE)  OFFERS 
FOOD  TO  ITS  MATE. 


If  it  has  been  a  hard  winter,  the  trees  may  be  leafing  out  at  the  lower  ele- 
vations when  the  warblers  arrive;  if  spring  comes  early,  more  insects  will 
be  available  to  them  at  higher  elevations  where  leaf-out  is  under  way. 
The  steep  drop-off  in  Doughton  Park  ensures  the  arriving  warblers  of 
insects  somewhere  in  a  3-  or  4-mile  range.  Of  course,  Curtis  points 
out,  "This  is  only  a  theory."  But  it  adds  impetus  to  the  argument  that 
nesting  warblers  need  a  lot  of  undeveloped  land  to  breed  successfully. 

"Here  at  Doughton  Park,"  he  says,  "we  have  14  species  of  breed- 
ing warblers  in  the  spring:  black-throated  greens,  ovenbirds,  black  and 
whites,  for  example.  We  have  wood  thrushes.  Then,  of  course,  there  are 
the  rose-breasted  grosbeaks  and  scarlet  tanagers  and  all  of  the  vireos." 

The  Doughton  Park -Stone  Mountain  IBA  is  songbird  heaven.  Just 
up  the  parkway  is  Bullhead  Mountain,  the  last  piece  of  the  IBA,  and 
one  that  makes  it  an  even  more  important  bird  area.  Bullhead  lies 
along  a  major  raptor  migration  route.  "About  2,500  broad-winged 
hawks  migrate  through  here  in  the  fall,"  Curtis  says.  "The  best  place 
to  watch  and  count  them  is  Bullhead  Mountain.  We  also  get  sharp- 
shins  and  Cooper's  and  a  few  ospreys  and  bald  eagles.  And  almost 
every  year,  someone  spots  a  golden  eagle."  Peregrine  falcons — state 
listed  as  endangered — are  also  spotted  nearby  on  occasion. 

Bullhead  will  soon  become  a  state  natural  area  managed  by 
Audubon  North  Carolina,  under  an  arrangement  similar  to  the 
one  proposed  for  Lea  Island. 

The  identification  phase  of  the  IBA  program  in  North 

Carolina  is  now  completed,  but  the  hard  work  is  just  beginning.  The 
state  Audubon  Society  wants  to  develop  a  conservation  plan  for  each 
of  the  IBAs,  many  of  which  have  components  on  unprotected  land. 
When  these  plans  are  developed,  the  state  will  have  a  blueprint  for 
bird  conservation  for  the  entire  state. 

Not  just  the  Audubon  Society  has  bought  into  the  IBA  program 
as  a  means  to  preserve  critical  but  vanishing  bird  habitat. 

Mark  Johns,  a  bird  biologist  with  the  N.C.  Wildlife  Resources  Com- 
mission and  coordinator  of  the  state  Partners  in  Flight  program,  says  he 
agreed  to  serve  on  the  IBA  Technical  Committee  because  the  concept 
is  a  good  one.  "Our  goal  is  to  keep  common  birds  common,"  he  says. 

Len  Pardue,  president  of  the  Carolina  Bird  Club,  which  has  mem- 
bers in  both  North  and  South  Carolina,  is  equally  impressed.  "The  IBA 
I  program  is  a  great  advance  in  conservation  for  North  Carolina,"  he  says. 
t  "Its  goal  is  to  protect  habitats  important  to  birds.  And  anything  we  can 
§  do  to  protect  the  land,  the  better  off  birds  are — and  we  are."  S3 


Finding  Bird  Areas 

Many  of  North  Carolina's  most  spectacular  natural 
areas  have  been  designated  as  Important  Bird  Areas, 
or  IBAs.  The  list  below  is  just  a  sampling.  A  com- 
plete list  is  posted  on  Audubon  North  Carolina's 
Web  site:  www.ncaudubon.org. 

The  POINT —  Shearwaters,  storm  petrels  and 
many  other  seabirds  feed  just  offshore  from 
Cape  Hatteras. 

Mattamuskeet National  Wildlife 
Re FUCE  —  This  is  the  wintering  ground 
for  thousands  of  tundra  swans,  snow  geese 
and  ducks. 

Catawba  River-Mountain  Island  Lake 
Bottomlands  —  More  than  20  species  of 
neotropical  migrants  breed  at  Cowan's  Ford 
Wildlife  Refuge. 

Highlands  Plateau  — The  far  western  cor- 
ner of  North  Carolina  attracts  bird  species  that 
are  usually  associated  with  northern  forests, 
including  rose-breasted  grosbeaks,  Canada 
warblers  and  golden -crowned  kinglets. 
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Guide 


Binoculars  and  field  qui 

ARE  USEFUL,  BUT  AN  EfPERIg 
BIRD  WATCHER  CAN  HELP  YOU 
FLEDGE,  THEN  SOAR. 


Beginner's 
to  Bird inc 

written  by 
Ida  Phillips  Lynch 


M\    s  our  boat  lurched  through  the  turbulent  waters  of  the 
J^^m   Atlantic,  I  began  to  regret  my  decision  to  join  a  friend 
m       ■  on  a  bird-watching  trip  to  the  Gulf  Stream.  The  sky  was 
a  menacing  shade  of  gray.  The  mainland  was  nowhere  in  sight. 
Most  of  the  passengers  were  draped  over  the  side  of  the  vessel, 
suffering  from  the  intestinal  anguish  known  far  too  well  to  the 
unseaworthy.  I  kept  my  eyes  trained  on  the  horizon,  hoping  to 
escape  the  dreaded  sailor's  malady,  while  the  theme  song  from 
"Gilligan's  Island"  played  over  and  over  in  my  mind. 

The  pitching  seas  made  it  difficult  to  focus  my  binoculars,  but  I 
managed  to  glimpse  a  few  shearwaters  and  petrels.  At  some  point 
in  the  long  afternoon,  the  sun  emerged.  Playful  dolphins  raced 
with  the  boat.  A  white-tailed  tropicbird  appeared  and  hovered 
over  the  boat  for  several  minutes,  showing  off  its  elegant  tail 
streamers.  My  spirits  lifted.  I  looked  at  my  companion  (and  future 
husband).  He  smiled  and  said,  "Isn't  this  great?"  I  was  hooked. 

Birders  from  around  the  world  flock  to  North  Carolina's 
Outer  Banks  every  year  to  enjoy  (and  endure)  pelagic  trips.  These 
excursions  venture  into  the  open  ocean  and  troll  the  warm  Gulf 
Stream  current  in  search  of  birds  that  spend  their  lives  at  sea. 
But  not  all  birding  is  so  challenging.  Accessible  to  the  backyard 
feeder  watcher  and  wilderness  hiker  alike,  birding  is  one  of  the 
fastest  growing  recreational  activities  in  the  United  States.  In  a 
1996  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  survey,  more  than  50  million 
Americans  characterized  themselves  as  bird  watchers. 

Boasting  such  avian  hot  spots  as  Pea  Island  National  Wildlife 
Refuge  and  Cape  Hatteras,  North  Carolina  is  an  ideal  place  for 
fledgling  birders  to  spread  their  wings.  Because  beginners  may 
be  unsure  about  how  to  improve  their  birding  skills,  some  of 
North  Carolina's  premier  birders  recently  lowered  their  binoc- 
ulars long  enough  to  offer  some  guidance. 


Other  than  the  cardinals 
and  chickadees  in  my  back 
yard,  what  sort  of  bird 
life  does  North  Carolina 
offer  to  birders? 
Thanks  to  its  varied  geography  and  diverse  habitats,  North  Carolina 
is  home  to  a  wealth  of  birds.  Out  of  North  America's  900  bird  spe- 
cies, approximately  445  species  have  been  reliably  reported  in  North 
Carolina,  according  to  Harry  LeGrand,  zoologist  with  the  N.C 
Natural  Heritage  Program  and  chairman  of  the  Carolina  Bird 
Club's  N.C.  Bird  Records  Committee.  (This  number  includes 
"accidentals" — birds  that  have  been  documented  in  the  state  only 
once  or  twice.)  Close  to  200  of  these  species  nest  in  North  Carolina, 
including  numerous  species  of  neotropical  migrants — species  that 
breed  in  North  America  and  winter  in  Central  or  South  America 
or  the  Caribbean. 
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HOW  DO  I  GET  STARTED  IN  BIRD  WATCHING? 

Birding  appeals  to  all  types  of  people,  from  hikers  who  enjoy  solitary 
walks  in  the  woods  to  gregarious  folks  who  revel  in  the  camaraderie 
of  organized  trips.  Many  passionate  birders  began  birding  alone  at  a 
young  age  and  later  refined  their  skills  by  joining  more  experienced 
"twitchers"  (avid  birders)  in  the  field. 

Seasoned  birders  agree  that  beginners  benefit  immensely  from 
participating  in  organized  birding  trips.  "It's  difficult  to  identify  birds 
from  a  book  in  the  beginning,"  says  John  Fussell,  author  of  A  Birder's 
Guide  to  Coastal  North  Carolina.  "You  may  think  you're  identifying  the 
birds  correctly  when  you're  not.  So  it's  good  to  have  feedback  when 
you're  starting  out,  especially  when  you're  learning  bird  sounds.  That 
can  be  very  tedious  to  learn  on  your  own,  and  you  can  save  a  lot  of 
time  if  you're  with  someone." 

Where  can  I  find  birding  trips  that  are 

SUITABLE  FOR  BEGINNERS? 

Mark  Johns,  biologist  with  the  N.C.  Wildlife  Resources  Commission 
and  coordinator  of  N.C.  Partners  in  Flight,  recommends  that  amateurs 
"try  a  variety  of  bird  trips  to  find  their  niche.  Beginning  bird  programs 
at  nature  preserves,  nature  centers  and  state  and  city  parks  are  good 
places  to  start  out  and  get  your  confidence  up." 

Local  bird  clubs  and  Audubon  chapters  also  offer  field  trips  for 
novices.  Beyond  local  clubs,  the  Carolina  Bird  Club  offers  birding 
trips  throughout  the  Carolinas.  "Their  field  trips  are  organized  just 
for  the  purpose  of  birding  and  are  usually  a  mix  of  birders,  from 
beginners  to  experts,"  notes  John  Wright,  past  president  of  the  club 
and  a  veteran  field  trip  leader. 

Other  statewide  nonprofit  groups  and  educational  centers — 
including  the  N.C.  Museum  of  Natural  Sciences,  state  aquariums  and 
The  Nature  Conservancy — also  offer  popular,  guided  birding  trips. 

There  are  so  many  bird  guides  to  choose  from.  Which  field 

GUIDES  DO  YOU  RECOMMEND  FOR  BEGINNERS? 

The  experts  agree  that  Roger  Tory  Peterson's  classic  A  Field  Guide  to 
the  Birds  (Eastern  edition)  is  the  optimal  guide  for  novices.  Because  the 
Peterson  guide  features  only  birds  found  in  eastern  and  central  North 
America,  it  is  less  overwhelming  than  guides  that  cover  all  the  North 
American  species. 

The  book  groups  birds  into  eight  visual  categories,  ranging  from 
swimmers  to  perching  birds.  The  invaluable  introductory  chapter, 
"How  to  Identify  Birds,"  explains  how  to  identify  birds  correctly  by 
studying  their  behavior  and  their  field 
marks:  plumage,  shape  and  marks 


Binoculars  are  essential  for  bird 
watching.  Beginners  are  well  advised 
to  purchase  the  best  pair  they  can 
afford.  Quality  optics  allow  one  to 
truly  appreciate  the  beauty  of  birds. 


such  as  bands,  spots,  bars  and  rings.  Dubbed  the  "trademarks 
of  nature"  by  Peterson,  field  marks  are  birds'  most  visible  physical 
characteristics.  Every  illustration  in  the  guide  features  arrows  that 
point  out  the  species'  field  marks. 

Although  the  Peterson  guide  is  handy  to  carry  in  the  field,  birders 
should  keep  other  guides  at  home  or  in  the  car  as  supplements.  "I 
would  recommend  having  at  least  two  guides — one  with  photos  and 
one  with  traditional  illustrations,"  says  Wright.  "It's  important  to 
thumb  through  your  field  guides  frequently — not  just  when  out  bird- 
ing, but  at  other  times.  You  need  to  learn  how  to  use  your  guide 
before  you  need  it  in  the  field." 

What  kind  of  binoculars  do  I  need? 

"My  recommendation  is  to  buy  good  binoculars,  regardless  of  your 
experience  level,"  says  Wright.  "Too  often  I  find  beginners  on  my 
field  trips  are  equipped  with  binoculars  that  are  out  of  alignment 
and  incapable  of  giving  good  views  of  the  birds.  When  I  let  them  look 
through  mine,  they  don't  want  to  give  them  back!  Birds  are  beautiful 
and  should  be  viewed  with  optics  that  will  show  that  beauty. " 

Before  you  whip  out  your  plastic  and  surf  to  "worldsbestbinocs.com," 
test  the  binoculars  to  ensure  that  they  are  properly  aligned,  have  a 
wide  field  of  view  and  have  good  focusing  abilities.  Beware  of  pur- 
chasing binoculars  at  discount  stores;  cheaper  models  often 
are  not  aligned  properly.  Binoculars  cover  a  wide  range 
of  sizes  and  powers,  but  amateurs  should  stick  with 
moderate  power  and  size. 
"I  often  see  beginning  birders  with  binoculars  that 
just  have  too  much  magnification,"  says  Fussell.  "You 
want  binoculars  between  7  and  10  power.  You  don't  want 
zoom  binoculars  because  they  are  optically  inferior  and 
are  not  practical." 
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So  what's  the  hottom  line?  "I  tell  people  to  buy  the  most  expensive 
pair  they  can  afford  if  they're  going  to  commit  to  birding,"  says  Johns. 

The  experts  estimate  that  you  will  need  to  spend  at  least  $200 
to  buy  a  good  pair.  The  American  Birding  Association's  Web  site, 
www.americanbirding.org,  offers  some  helpful  suggestions  for 
choosing  binoculars. 

OK,  I  BOUGHT  MY  BINOCULARS  AND  FIELD  GUIDE  AND  SIGNED 
UP  FOR  A  BIRDING  TRIP.  MY  SPOUSE  KEEPS  ASKING  ME  IF  THIS  IS 
ANOTHER  ONE  OF  MY  FLINGS.  ANY  SUGGESTIONS  ABOUT  HOW 
TO  GET  THE  MOST  OUT  OF  THE  BIRDING  EXPERIENCE? 

Do  your  homework.  Before  you  go  out  in  the  field,  study  your  field 
guides  and  read  the  introductory  chapters.  Some  advance  preparation 
prior  to  a  trip  will  ensure  that  when  you  are  in  the  field,  you  spend 
most  of  your  time  eyeballing  birds  instead  of  your  book. 

Wright  suggests  that  beginners  concentrate  on  placing  birds  in  the 
correct  family.  "It  is  important  to  look  carefully  at  such  things  as  bill 
shape,  legs  and  feet,  body  size,  general  behavior,  habitat — the  things 
that  help  you  place  the  bird  as  a  duck,  hawk,  sparrow  or  heron,"  he 
says.  "Beyond  that,  it  is  important  to  see  and  hear  as  much  as  possible 
before  turning  to  the  field  guide." 

Johns  recommends  that  you  develop  a  pattern  to  your  observations. 
"The  first  thing  I  look  at  is  the  bird's  size:  Is  it  the  size  of  a  sparrow, 
a  robin  or  a  crow?  Once  I've  narrowed  that  down,  I  work  from  the 
bird's  head  back  and  then  move  down  the  bird,  looking  at  details  like 
the  color,  field  marks  like  wing  bars  or  the  lack  thereof,  the  length 
of  the  tail  and  the  bird's  behavior.  You  should  make  a  mental  list  of 
what  you're  looking  at  and  make  notes  or  sketches  that  you  can 

refer  to  later." 

Although  some  of  us  hate  to  admit 
any  less-than-expert  status,  Fussell 
advises  amateurs  to  'fess  up  while  on 
field  trips.  "I  always  tell  people  on  field 
trips  that  they  should  not  be  shy  if  they 
don't  know  something,"  he  says.  "A 
field  trip  leader  has  no  way  of  knowing 
what  people  know  or  don't  know. 
If  beginning  birders  are  mixed  with 
better  birders,  they  should  speak  up." 

my  field  trip  leader  keeps 
saying,  "Drink  your  tea!" and 
"Cheeseburger,  cheeseburger, 
cheeseburger."  Is  the  poor  guy 
hungry  or  just  plain  nuts? 
Don't  worry,  your  leader  is  just  utilizing 
a  mnemonic  device,  or  memory  trigger,  to  help  create  a  mental  asso- 
ciation with  often -confusing  bird  songs.  The  chirping  of  a  Carolina 
wren  can  be  loosely  transcribed  as  "cheeseburger,  cheeseburger, 
cheeseburger,"  and  the  upward  trill  of  a  rufous-sided  towhee  resem- 
bles "drink  your  tea." 

Identifying  bird  songs  is  one  of  the  most  challenging  aspects  of 
birding  for  beginners.  "Learning  bird  songs  is  a  lot  like  learning  to 
draw  or  paint,"  explains  Wright.  "Some  will  be  good  at  it  very  quickly, 
and  others  will  always  struggle." 

Practice  and  patience  are  essential  to  becoming  a  birdsong  aficio- 
nado. "There's  no  magic  involved,"  says  Johns.  "It  just  takes  lots  of 
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A  PILE ATE D  WOODPECKER  PECKS  FOR  A  MEAL 
NEAR  ITS  CAVITY  NEST.  A  RUFOUS-SIDED  TOWHEE 
(left)  PERCHES  ON  A  BRANCH. 


repetition.  Some  people  have  a  better  audio  memory  than  others." 
Tracking  down  singing  birds  and  observing  them  in  action  makes  the 
strongest  mental  impression.  Later,  you  can  reinforce  the  songs  at 
home  by  listening  to  a  birdsong  tape  or  CD. 

/  HAVEN  V  BEEN  ON  A  DATE  IN  AGES.  SHOULD  I  THROW  OUT  MY  LITTLE 
BLACK  BOOK  AND  START  KEEPING  A  LIFE  LIST  OF  BIRDS? 

If  your  love  life  has  taken  a  nosedive,  this  may  be  the  perfect  time  to 
start  pursuing  less  elusive  and  emotionally  taxing  fauna.  Keeping  a 
checklist  of  all  the  birds  you  see,  along  with  notes  regarding  the  date 
and  location  of  each  sighting,  will  help  you  track  your  observations. 
Many  field  guides  contain  lists  of  all  North  American  bird  species 
with  convenient  checkboxes. 

And  if  you  are  unattached,  you  never  know  whom  you  might 
meet  on  that  next  birding  trip.  You  know  what  they  say  about 
birds  of  a  feather.  S3 
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BEGINNER  BIRDING  RESOURCES 


Conservation  and 

Educational 

Organizations 

Carolina  Bird  Club 
11  W  Jones  St. 
Raleigh,  NC  27601-1029 
www.carolinabirdclub.org 

National  Audubon  Society 
North  Carolina  State  Office 
410  Airport  Road 
Chapel  Hill,  NC  27514 
(919) 929-3899 
www.ncaudubon.org 

American  Birding  Association 
BO.  Box  6599 

Colorado  Springs,  CO  80934 

(719)  578-9703 

www.  americanbirding.  org 

The  Nature  Conservancy 
North  Carolina  Chapter 
4705  University  Drive 
Suite  290 

Durham,  NC  27707 
(919)  403-8558 

http:/ / nature.org/ northcarolina 

North  Carolina  Museum 
of  Natural  Sciences 
11  W  Jones  St. 
Raleigh,  NC  27601-1029 
(919)  733-7450 
www.naturalsciences.org 


Observance 

Celebrated  every  year 
on  the  second  Saturday 
in  May,  International 
Migratory  Bird  Day 
helps  raise  awareness 
about  neotropical 
migratory  birds  through 
public  events  and 
educational  projects. 
The  theme  for  2002  is 
"A  Celebration  of 
Special  Places."  For 
more  information,  visit 
w  w  w.  birdday.  org. 


Birding  Web  Sites 

Birding.com — Information  about  every  imaginable  North  Carolina  birding  organiza- 
tion and  birding  hot  spots:  www.birding.com/wheretobird/NorthCarolina.asp. 
BirdSource — This  interactive  Web  site  enables  people  to  participate  in  bird  research 
projects  such  as  Project  Feeder  Watch:  www.birdsource.org. 

Fat  Birder — Birding  around  the  world,  including  a  comprehensive  North  Carolina 
page  with  information  and  links  to  birding  clubs,  festivals,  museums,  birding  sites  and 
guided  trips:  www.fatbirder.com. 

N.C.  Partners  in  Flight — Educational  information  and  contact  information  for 
beginner-friendly  volunteer  projects,  including  surveying  colonial  waterbirds  and 
monitoring  nesting  boxes:  www.faculty.ncwc.edu/mbrooks/pif/. 
Will  Cook's  Web  site — Numerous  links  to  North  Carolina  birding  Web  sites: 
www.duke.edu/~cwcook. 

Where  do  you  want  to  go  birding  today — Worldwide  birding  information,  including 
a  North  Carolina  section  with  hot  spots,  checklists,  events  and  guided  tours: 
www.  camacdonald .  com  /  birding /usnorthcarolina .  ht  m . 

Suggested  Reading 

Beginning  Field  Guides 

Roger  Tory  Peterson,  A  Field  Guide  to  the  Birds:  A  Completely  New  Guide  to  All  the  Birds  of  Eastern  and  Central  North  America 
(Houghton  Mifflin,  1998). 

Kenn  Kaufman,  Birds  of  North  America  (Houghton  Mifflin,  2000). 

Eloise  E  Potter,  James  E  Parnell  and  Robert  R  Teulings,  Birds  of  the  Carolinas  (University  of  North  Carolina  Press,  1986). 
Supplemental  Guides 

*  Jon  L.  Dunn,  National  Geographic  Field  Guide  to  the  Birds  of  North  America  (National  Geographic  Society,  1999). 
David  Allen  Sibley,  The  Sibley  Guide  to  Birds  (Knopf,  2000). 

Bird-Finding  Guides 

John  O.  Fussell  III,  A  Birder's  Guide  to  Coastal  North  Carolina  (University  of  North  Carolina  Press,  1994). 
Marcus  B.  Simpson  Jr.,  Birds  of  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains  (University  of  North  Carolina  Press,  1992). 

Audio  CD 

Richard  K.  Walton  and  Robert  W.  Lawson,  Birding  by  Ear:  Eastern/ Central  (Peterson  Field  Guides)  (Houghton  Mifflin,  1999). 
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Bicycling  the  Outer  Banks  provides 
riders  with  miles  of  pristine  views.  Much 
of  the  way  is- protected  from  development 
by  the  Cape  Hatteras  National  Seashore. 


Up  for  a  leisurely  bike  ride  along  North  Carolina's 
famed  Outer  Banks?  Then  start  your  trip  with  the 
wind  at  your  back.  Want  to  attempt  a  physical  chal- 
lenge that  leaves  your  body  screaming  for  mercy?  Embark  on 
the  same  trip— only  this  time  heading  into  the  wind. 

Despite  all  our  planning,  photographer  Jody  Duggins  and 
I  overlook  one  factor— the  wind.  Our  idea  is  to  bicycle  about 
100  miles  all  the  way  up  N.C.  12  north  from 
Ocracoke  to  Corolla  in  three  days.  We  could 
■   easily  reverse  those  starting  and  finishing 
|B   points.  But— we  don't. 

■ We  start  our  journey  at  Swan  Quarter  in 
Hyde  County.  This  will  provide  for  a  leisurely 
ferry  ride  over  to  Ocracoke.  We  plan  to  pedal 
about  10  miles  to  the  end  of  the  island  and 
hop  a  second  ferry  from  Ocracoke  to  Hat- 
teras. By  tackling  one  of  the  easier  sections 
of  the  trip  first,  we  mistakenly  think  our  legs 
\ ,       :  ^  y  .   will  have  time  to  adjust  before  hitting  the 

nonstop  sections. 
*X'i  I  realize  our  critical  mistake  as  soon  as  the 

f  ,  Swan  Quarter  ferry  gets  under  way.  With  our 
/  K^gjS  -      bikes  secured,  we  tour  the  tremendous  steel 

•.  P^pPSl  vessel  as  the  wind  whips  up  a  swell  in  the 
.•         Sox  .  f 

-  Pamlico  Sound  that  could  just  as  easily  have 

been  produced  on  the  open  ocean.  The  ferry  rocks  from  side 
to  side,  and  the  25-knot  blow  tries  its  best  to  remove  hats,  jack- 
ets and  anything  else  not  nailed  down.  Judging  from  the 
wind's  direction,  it  is  hard  out  of  the  northeast,  and  we  will  be 
pedaling  directly  into  it. 
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Starting  in  Swan  Quarter,  bicyclers 
can  take  ferries  to  travel  a  large  portion 
of  the  Outer  Banks  up  to  Corolla.  The 
Cape  Hatteras  Lighthouse  (facing  page, 
bottom)  and  the  Ocracoke  Lighthouse 
(facing  page,  far  right)  are  a  few  of  the 
popular  stops  along  the  way.  Raisa  and 
Matt  Bartlett  (facing  page,  bottom  right) 
take  a  break  from  pedaling  up  N.C.  12. 
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Upon  reaching  Ocracoke,  Jody  and  I  post- 
pone the  inevitable  by  touring  the  little  fish- 
ing village.  A  slow  pedal  through  town  allows 
a  person  to  drink  in  the  salty  atmosphere. 
Seagulls  perch  on  pilings  coated  with  barnacles. 
Regal  wooden  boats  sit  moored  to  their  docks, 
white  paint  peeling  in  the  summer  sun.  The 
sound  side  of  the  island  overlooks  salt  marsh, 
alive  with  fiddler  crabs  and  stalking  herons. 
A  prominent  attraction,  the  Ocracoke  Light- 
house stands  at  the  end  of  a  shell-covered  path 
like  an  old  sentry,  defiant  against  both  weather 
and  time.  We  slowly  pedal  out  of  the  harbor 
area  and  back  into  the  neighborhoods  filled 
with  little  houses  perched  on  stilts  and  shaded 
by  canopies  of  twisting  live  oaks.  Most  yards 
contain  at  least  one  boat  in  a  state  of  repair; 
others  have  a  sprinkling  of  crab  pots  and  the 
occasional  net  strung  up  to  dry. 

After  a  meal  of  crab  cake  sandwiches  and 
sweet  tea,  we  proceed  up  N.C.  12,  which  by 
midafternoon  might  as  well  be  a  wind  tunnel. 
Dunes  parallel  each  side  of  the  road,  making 
a  perfect  channel  for  the  air  to  blast  straight 
down.  The  bicycle  I  chose  for  the  trip  is  a 
department-store-quality  mountain  bike  that 
works  well  in  every  regard  other  than  aero- 
dynamics. Because  I  ride  in  a  more  upward 
position,  my  body  catches  the  wind  like  a 
parachute.  And  despite  traveling  on  flat  land, 
I  feel  as  if  I  am  laboring  uphill,  and  if  I  try  to 
coast,  the  bike  comes  to  an  almost  immediate 
stop.  Jody,  on  the  other  hand,  sports  a  much 
more  expensive  touring  bicycle,  and  every 
now  and  then  I  catch  a  glimpse  of  him  in  the 
distance  ahead  of  me. 

Already  we  are  pushing  our  legs  harder 
than  we  want,  and  frequent  breaks  become 
a  necessity.  Fortunately,  the  entire  island 
is  part  of  the  Cape  Hatteras  National 
Seashore,  72  miles  of  barrier  islands 
that  stretch  from  Ocracoke  to  Nags 
Head.  Numerous  locations  are  avail- 
able to  pull  off  and  rest.  Bird  watch- 
ing is  a  common  activity  at  many  of 
these  sites,  with  shorebirds  as  the 
main  attraction.  Depending  on 
the  time  of  the  year,  everything 
from  loggerhead  turtles  to  ghost 
crabs  and  terns  call  the  national 
seashore  home.  On  the  sound  side, 
marsh  rabbits  are  abundant  and,  of 
course,  red  foxes.  We  head  for  the 
beach  and  catch  our  breath  while 
watching  a  V  of  pelicans  soar  over- 
head. Near  the  water,  seagulls  stand, 
watching  intently  for  their  next  meal; 
sanderlings  dart  in  and  out  of  the  surf. 
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By  late  afternoon,  we  arrive  at  the  ferry  that 
crosses  over  to  Hatteras  Island,  and  in  40  min- 
utes we  are  once  again  on  the  road,  winding 
through  tiny  fishing  villages.  If  enough  time 
allows,  a  visit  to  the  Cape  Hatteras  light- 
house is  recommended.  Recently  moved  due 
to  erosion,  the  lighthouse  is  being  renovated, 
and  visitors  will  again  be  allowed  to  ascend 
the  spiraling  steps  for  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the 
legendary  cape.  Feared  by  sailors  and  loved 
by  surf  fishermen,  the  cape  juts  out  into 
the  Atlantic  like  the  point  of  an  elbow.  For 
centuries,  the  lighthouse  served  as  a  warn- 
ing to  ships  traveling  down  the  coast  to  steer 
clear  of  the  dreaded  Diamond  Shoals.  The 
shoals  are  a  place  where  the  floor  of  the 
Atlantic  abruptly  rises  from  hundreds  of 


fathoms  to  a  mere  100  feet  and  less,  which 
can  produce  keel-cracking  seas. 

We  proceed  to  wind  down  the  two-lane 
road  past  Frisco  and  then  Buxton,  making 
it  to  our  motel  in  Avon  just  before  nightfall. 
The  following  morning,  we  awake  to  a  north- 
east wind  that  thankfully  appears  to  be  dimin- 
ishing. Loaded  up  with  fresh  water  and  granola 
bars,  we  once  again  attack  the  asphalt  that 
stretches  straight  into  the  beyond  as  far  as  the 
eye  can  see.  Because  much  of  this  area  is  also 
part  of  the  Cape  Hatteras  National  Seashore, 
very  little  lies  between  Avon  and  Rodanthe — 
our  noon  destination  point.  For  miles,  the 
terrain  consists  mostly  of  dunes  and  sea  oats. 
It's  amazing  to  think  that  such  a  large  section 
of  coast  still  remains  almost  pristine  with  little 


or  no  development.  The  word  "desolate"  comes 
to  mind,  and  one  could  easily  imagine  being 
at  some  other  faraway  place  a  continent  away. 

During  the  leg  to  Rodanthe  we  meet  Matt 
and  Raisa  Bartlett  of  Brookeville,  Md. — two 
fellow  travelers  who  have  spent  most  of  the 
previous  week  touring  the  coast.  Unlike  Jody 
and  me,  they've  brought  along  camping  gear 
for  their  nightly  accommodations,  which  is 
popular  among  people  who  bike  this  route. 
A  young  couple,  they  have  pedaled  their  way 
through  other  vacations,  opting  for  challenge 
and  adventure  over  rest  and  relaxation.  Both 
private  and  public  campgrounds  are  located 
along  various  sections  of  the  Outer  Banks. 
And  though  reservations  are  advised,  a 
campsite  can  usually  be  obtained  on  a  pro- 


visional basis.  By  combining  camping  with 
biking,  two  recreational  activities  are  accom- 
plished at  once,  and — of  course — the  trip 
can  be  made  with  minimal  cost. 

By  noon  of  the  second  day,  we  reach 
Rodanthe,  known  mostly  for  its  productive 
fishing  pier  and  excellent  surfing.  Built  onto 
the  pier  is  a  restaurant  where  diners  can  over- 
look the  ocean  and  watch  anglers  heave  rigs 
and  reel  in  catches.  We  stop  for  lunch  and  rest, 
while  contemplating  what  our  next  move  should 
be.  Because  the  Pea  Island  National  Wildlife 
Refuge  lies  between  Rodanthe  and  Nags  Head, 
we  face  an  interesting  dilemma.  No  lodging 
or  stores  or  much  of  anything  but  sand  exists 
between  us  and  our  next  destination  point — 
Kill  Devil  Hills.  We  can  stay  put  and  wait  until 
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Two  cyclists  glide  past  the  Wright 
Brothers  Memorial  (below),  the  birth- 
place of  flight.  Fishing  and  sightseeing 
are  also  popular  activities  along  the  way. 


the  following  day,  which  would  give  us  ample 
time  to  pedal  the  60-some  miles  to  reach  our 
next  goal.  Or,  we  can  continue  to  push  on  after 
lunch,  hut  risk  being  stuck  out  on  the  road  after 
nightfall — a  dangerous  situation  considering 
the  highway's  sometimes-narrow  shoulders. 

We  opt  to  go  for  it,  counting  on  eight  more 
hours  of  daylight  and  a  waning  headwind  to 
see  us  through.  We  glide  past  observation 
platforms  for  gazing  out  over  wide  expanses 
of  marsh  on  the  Pea  Island  National  Wildlife 
Refuge.  Several  times  during  this  section  we 
leapfrog  Matt  and  Raisa,  who  are  shooting 
for  the  Oregon  Inlet  Campground,  located 
on  the  north  side  of  the  inlet.  Just  prior  to 
the  Herbert  C.  Bonner  Bridge,  over  Oregon 
Inlet,  we  catch  up  with  the  couple  again,  as 
Matt  repairs  one  of  Raisa's  punctured  tires. 
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In  less  time  than  expected,  the  concrete 
bridge  over  Oregon  Inlet  appears  in  the  dis- 
tance, and  much  of  the  pressure  we  feel  to 
beat  the  clock  subsides.  Reaching  the  bridge 
is  a  notable  achievement.  It  means  we  have 
conquered  the  toughest  portion  of  the  trip, 
and  that  we  will  have  no  problem  finishing 
in  the  three  days  allotted.  We  stop  at  the  top 
to  savor  the  aerial  view  of  the  inlet — a  canvas 
of  clear  emerald  waters  accented  by  the  white 
wakes  from  boats  venturing  out  or  coming 
in.  Created  by  a  storm  in  1846,  the  inlet  pro- 
vides the  only  ocean  access  for  120  miles 
between  Rudee  Inlet,  Va.,  and  Hatteras  Inlet. 
Constant  dredging  is  the  only  thing  keeping 
the  channel  from  closing  in. 

Jody  and  I  proceed  on,  riding  past  the 
Bodie  Island  Lighthouse.  We  near  Nags  Head, 
where  civilization  once  again  dominates  the 
landscape,  and  continue  on  toward  Kill  Devil 
Hills,  cruising  past  lavish  beach  houses,  res- 
taurants and  the  typical  glitter  that  accom- 
panies a  seaside  resort  area.  That  evening 
we  meet  Raisa  and  Matt  one  last  time  at  a 
restaurant  we  had  suggested.  Sipping  some 
well-deserved  drinks,  the  four  of  us  swap 
tales,  curse  the  wind  and  laugh  at  near 
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calamities.  I  can't  resist 
sharing  with  them  how  Jody 
locked  up  our  bikes  outside 
a  diner  in  Avon,  despite  not 
having  the  key.  Though  it  was 
late  at  night,  we  were  able  to 
borrow  a  dull  hacksaw  that 
finally  cut . . .  through . . .  the . . . 
last . . .  strand  ...of...  cable,  just 
as  a  fellow  walked  up  with 
a  pair  of  bolt  cutters  that 
would  have  freed  us  instantly. 

The  following  morning  we  embark  for 
Corolla,  a  mere  20  miles  away.  A  wide  side- 
walk parallels  N.C.  12  the  remainder  of  the 
way,  and  with  the  wind  no  longer  a  factor, 
our  speed  doubles.  We  pass  through  South- 
ern Shores,  Duck  and  Sanderling,  marvel- 
ing at  beach  houses  worth  a  half- million 
dollars  and  up.  Though  much  of  the  prop- 
erty along  the  northern  portion  of  the 
Outer  Banks  is  privately  owned,  a  plenti- 
tude  of  wildlife  can  still  be  seen.  Wild  horses, 
deer,  foxes,  raccoons  and  other  critters  wan- 
der around  in  the  open,  undaunted  by  the 
surge  of  tourists  during  the  warmer  months. 
Adding  to  the  scenery  are  various  points 
where  Currituck  Sound  can  be  viewed.  We 
watch  windsurfers  race  across  open  water, 
and  Sunfish  sailboats  lazily  coast  by.  On  a 
nearby  channel  marker,  an  osprey  returns 
with  a  fresh-caught  fish  for  her  chicks. 

We  arrive  at  Corolla,  turning  into  the 
grounds  of  the  historic  Whalehead  Club,  where 
the  vehicle  we  had  left  three  days  before  waits. 
The  location  is  also  home  to  the  Corolla  Light- 
house as  well  as  the  future  site  of  the  N.C. 
Wildlife  Resources  Commission's  Outer  Banks 
Center  for  Wildlife  Education.  The  club,  during 
its  prime  in  the  early  20th  century,  was  one  of 
the  grandest  hunting  lodges  of  its  era.  Wealthy 
industrialists  would  stay  there  for  weeks  at  a 
time  to  partake  of  Currituck  Sound's  legendary 
duck  hunting.  Once  available  only  for  the  elite, 
the  Whalehead  Club  is  being  refurbished  to 
serve  as  a  historic  location  for  all  to  experience. 
And  complementing  that  facility  will  be  the 
Wildlife  Commission's  newest  center,  which 
will  serve  to  educate  the  public  about  the  area's 
waterfowling  and  fishing  heritage. 

The  destination  is  a  fitting  end  to  an  excur- 
sion that's  entire  length  was  intertwined  with 
history,  wildlife  and  coastal  ecosystems.  We 
mark  the  occasion  by  soliciting  a  tourist  to 
take  our  picture,  and  then  congratulate  each 
other  on  a  successful  trip.  Physically  spent, 
we  load  up  our  gear,  smiling  with  the  glow  of 
suntanned  accomplishment.  S 


Jon  and  Beth  Barlow  stop  to  glass  a 
picturesque  marsh  from  one  of  the  marry 
bird-watching  platforms  along  the  Outer 
Banks.  Other  wildlife  can  also  be  seen, 
including  marsh  rabbits  arid  deer  as 
well  as  wild  horses,  which  inhabit  both 
Ocracoke  Islarvi  arid  the  rvrrthern  Outer 
Banks  near  Corolla. 


A  three-day  weekend  is  plenty  of 
time  to  bike  from  Ocracoke  to  Corolla.  A 
person  going  alone  would  need  some- 
one to  drop  them  off  and  pick  them 
up.  A  two-person  team,  however,  could 
leave  a  vehicle  at  one  end,  then  drive  to 
their  starting  point  at  the  other  end. 

The  predominant  wind  directions  are 
out  of  either  the  northeast  or  southwest, 
and  cyclists  would  be  well  advised  to 
choose  their  starting  point  accordingly. 

Most  any  touring  or  mountain  bike 
will  be  adequate  transportation.  Of 
course,  the  better  the  bike,  the  easier 
the  ride  will  be.  You  will  likely  need  two 
changes  of  light  clothing— shorts  and 
T-shirts.  Also  recommended  are  a  cell 


phone,  first  aid  kit,  small  toolkit  with  extra 
tube,  tire  pump,  sunglasses,  sunscreen, 
water  bottles  and  energy  bars.  The  gear  can 
be  carried  in  saddle  bags  that  strap  to  the 
bike  or— in  my  case— a  small  backpack 
lashed  to  the  handlebars. 


u 
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It  made  perfect  sense,  but  I  just  hadn't  thought  about  it.  I  knew  backpacks  had 
to  hang  from  trees  overnight  to  discourage  unwelcome  visitors  such  as  bears.  Some- 
how, it  just  hadn't  clicked  that  if  I  intended  to  suspend  my  pack,  I  probably  would 
need  to  carry  some  rope — one  of  the  items  that  I  had  not  thought  to  tote  along.  I 
had  all  the  dry  flies,  nymphs  and  streamers  I  might  dream  of  using.  But  the  stuff  I 
lacked,  such  as  a  spade  and  dish  soap,  didn't  strike  me  as  important  as  I  dreamed 
about  the  river  and  the  deep  pools  with  big  browns  that  I  had  long  heard  about. 

Thankfully,  my  friends,  who  had  done  a  fair  amount  of  backpacking,  were  well 
prepared  for  our  weekend  adventure.  I  learned  a  lot  on  that  outing  about  proper 
preparation  for  a  backpacking  trip  for  trout. 

Learning  a  few  backpacking  basics  makes  very  good  sense  for  Tar  Heel  fishermen. 
Long  sections  of  many  of  North  Carolina's  finest  trout  streams  can  be  accessed 
only  by  foot.  Most  have  trails  that  either  parallel  the  stream  or  lead  to  points  along 
it.  Often  the  best  sections,  however,  lie  several  miles  down  those  trails. 

The  hefty  brown  trout  that  lurk  in  the  deep  runs  of  the  South  Mills  River 
offer  a  perfect  example.  These  fish  are  no  huge  secret.  In  fact,  they  helped  earn 
the  stream  a  Top  100  rating  from  Trout  Unlimited  a  few  years  ago.  A  dozen  miles 
separate  the  only  two  road  access  points  to  public  trout  waters,  so  backpacking  pro- 
vides the  only  practical  means  of  reaching  most  of  the  stream.  Anglers  who  opt  for 
the  overnight  approach  can  go  past  virtually  everyone  else's  stopping  point  before 
they  even  begin  fishing. 

Other  streams  lend  themselves  to  backpacking  trips  simply  because  of  diffi- 
culties involved  with  accessing  and  fishing  them.  Most  trails  into  Linville  Gorge 
descend  1 ,000  to  1 ,500  feet  within  a  mile,  and  travel  through  the  gorge  requires 
extensive  rock  climbing.  Plus,  there's  so  much  water  to  fish  inside  the  gorge  that 
it's  tough  to  get  even  a  glimpse  in  a  day  trip. 
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Make  a  Plan 

A  successful  backpacking  excursion  begins 
with  establishing  a  good  trip.  Beyond  simply 
picking  the  best  stream  to  explore,  trip 
planning  involves  looking  at  trails  and  their 
access  points  and  deciding  how  to  make 
the  best  use  of  available  time.  Trails  that 
parallel  streams  and  have  places  to  camp 
lend  themselves  nicely  to  backpacking. 
Your  group  can  make  decisions  as  you  go, 
with  everyone  offering  input  as  to  where 
to  stop  and  where  to  set  up  camp. 

The  other  advantage  of  a  streamside 
trail  is  that  the  campsite  makes  a  great  base 
for  fishing.  You  can  fish  upstream  or  down- 
stream and  have  an  easy  hike  back  to  camp. 
In  fact,  if  you  can  find  a  campsite  in  the 
heart  of  the  river  section  you  want  to  fish, 
you  can  fish  different  sections  of  water  for 
two  days  without  having  to  move  camp. 

If  you  want  to  fish  different  sections  of  a 
river  or  possibly  check  out  different  rivers 
that  a  trail  connects,  often  the  best  plan  is  to 
backpack  from  one  access  point  to  another, 
leaving  a  vehicle  at  each  end.  You  can  cover 
a  lot  more  territory  if  you  don't  have  to  back- 
track, and  you  get  to  see  different  scenery 
along  the  trail.  Plus,  some  trails  even  allow 
you  to  start  at  an  elevation  higher  than  where 
you  finish,  which  saves  a  lot  of  climbing. 

Whatever  type  of  route  you  select,  give 
serious  consideration  to  distances  and  eleva- 
tion changes  as  you  make  specific  plans.  Trail 
miles  never  look  like  much  when  you  stare  at 
maps  in  your  living  room.  On  the  trail,  the 
story  can  change  drastically,  especially  if  you 
are  fishing  fairly  rugged  sections  of  stream. 
You  may  have  to  wade  against  currents  and 
climb  over  rocks  and  through  laurel  thickets. 


BETH  riTCHER 


Physical  fitness  and  backpacking  expe- 
rience obviously  figure  heavily  into  the 
equation.  Also  important  is  what  you  seek 
to  get  out  of  the  trip. 

If  you  want  to  backpack  through  a  river 
gorge  primarily  to  see  the  river,  then  you  can 
hike  several  miles  and  still  have  enough  time 
to  get  a  little  fishing  in  along  the  way.  But 
for  overnighters  or  weekend  trips  when  trout 
fishing  is  a  major  objective,  don't  plan  more 
than  about  a  mile  a  day. 

Various  hiking  and  backcountry  guide- 
books, available  at  most  bookstores  and 
outfitting  shops,  provide  enormous  help 
in  choosing  rivers  and  trails  and  planning 
routes.  U.S.  Forest  Service,  North  Caro- 
lina State  Parks  and  National  Park  Service 
offices  as  well  as  visitor  centers  can  also 
provide  good  information  on  specific  trails, 
and  they  often  have  topographic  maps 
and  other  valuable  literature  available.  Plus, 
they  can  provide  any  necessary  information 


about  special  area  regulations  or  permits 
that  may  be  required. 

Gear  Up 

Once  you  have  your  trip  planned,  it's  time 
to  start  gathering  gear.  Depending  on  your 
backpacking  experience,  that  may  begin 
with  buying  or  borrowing  a  few  things.  If 
you  have  friends  who  are  backpackers,  try  to 
arrange  joint  trips  with  them,  at  least  for  the 
first  time  or  two.  You  can  serve  as  a  fishing 
guide,  and  they  can  serve  as  trail  guides.  They 
should  be  able  to  offer  good  advice  about  what 
you  ought  to  invest  in,  and  they  may  have  a 
few  things  that  you  can  borrow  initially. 

Also,  you  can  try  stopping  by  a  couple  of 
Web  sites,  sporting  goods  stores  or  outfitting 
shops  just  to  chat  about  gear.  Folks  who  work 
in  backpacking  departments  generally  spend 
a  fair  amount  of  time  on  the  trail  themselves 
and  can  offer  good  input  on  what  works. 

Outfitting  shops  that  carry  a  lot  of  back- 
packing gear  sometimes  rent  major  items 
such  as  packs,  tents  and  sleeping  bags.  Rent- 
ing allows  you  to  test  your  interest  in  back- 
packing before  you  invest  in  too  much  gear. 
In  addition,  it  gives  you  a  basis  for  compari- 
son when  you  do  get  ready  to  buy.  Renting 
stuff  for  even  one  trip  might  show  you  that 
you  want  to  buy  a  bigger  pack  or  a  lighter 
tent  than  the  one  you  rented. 


Avoid  carrying  heavy  waders  on  a 
backpacking  trip  to  trout  waters.  Instead 
opt  to  wear  wading  shoes  or  cast  from 
a  rock.  Four-legged  friends  can  be  fun 
to  take  on  an  extended  trout -fishing 
trip,  and  packs  are  made  to  fit  dogs 
so  that  they  can  carry  their  own  food 
and  water. 


Also,  check  out  Web  sites  of  camping 
retailers  and  manufacturers.  Some  are  loaded 
with  backpacking  tips  and  information  such 
as  packing  lists,  safety  reminders,  discussions 
about  different  styles  of  gear  and  even  desti- 
nation information. 

Choosing  the  items  to  take  can  be  a 
daunting  task  due  to  the  sheer  volume  avail- 
able. Even  an  overview  of  the  possible  gear 
could  fill  an  entire  article.  That  said,  it's  still 
worth  discussing  a  few  key  items  that  could 
make  or  break  your  trip. 

Starting  with  packs,  you'll  probably  want 
to  use  one  with  an  internal  frame  if  you  intend 
to  do  the  bulk  of  your  backpacking  in  the 
mountains.  Although  external  frames  bal- 
ance larger  weights  better  for  long  excur- 
sions, internal  frames  pull  the  load  tight  to 
your  back,  which  is  far  better  for  going  up 
and  down  steep  slopes  and  for  ducking 
through  tunnels  of  rhododendron. 

Err  on  the  side  of  more  capacity  if 
you're  deciding  between  different  packs. 
Folks  often  select  small  packs  because  they 
intend  to  take  short  trips.  The  truth  is  that 
you  carry  the  same  basic  stuff  for  weekend 
trips  as  you  do  for  weeklong  trips  (except 
food  quantities).  My  pack  has  5,000  cubic 
inches.  If  I  don't  need  that  much  space,  I 
simply  cinch  the  straps  a  little  tighter. 

Critical  considerations  include  how  a 
pack  feels  on  your  back  and  what  type  of 
strap  system  it  has  for  shifting  the  weight 
as  needed.  Also,  look  at  the  size  and  con- 
figuration of  pockets,  the  apparent  durabil- 
ity of  hardware  and  the  placement  of  vari- 
ous loops  and  bungees  for  attaching  things. 
Price,  of  course,  is  apt  to  figure  into  the 
equation  for  any  gear  you  buy. 

Inside  the  pack,  don't  waste  space  with 
several  changes  of  clothes.  Pack  clothes  made 
of  quick-dry  fabrics,  if  possible,  and  cover 
basic  needs  with  layers.  Don't  skimp  on  vital 


layers,  such  as  rainwear  and  some  type  of 
fleece.  Stick  with  pieces  that  serve  basic 
needs,  and  don't  duplicate  too  many  items. 

For  sleeping  bags,  three-season  bags 
do  the  job  for  most  backpacking  trips  for 
trout  in  North  Carolina.  If  you  expect  to 
do  some  cold-weather  camping,  invest 


+  .Matches  -/vAake  sure  they're  water- 
proof or  stored  in  a  waterproof 
container. 

+  Rope  -Take  along  for  hanging  up 
packs,  among  other  things. 

♦  Fork-This  sounds  basic,  but  it's  easy 
to  forget  and  not  fun  to  be  without. 

♦  Trail  map  -Topo  maps  are  best,  by 
far,  especially  in  fairly  remote  areas. 

+  Spade -You'll  need  one  for  latrine  use. 

♦  First  aid  kit -Don't  leave  home 
without  one. 


accordingly.  If  not,  just  get  the  smallest, 
lightest  mummy-style  bag  that  fits  your 
price  range.  And  don't  forget  a  camp  pad, 
for  both  cushion  and  insulation.  A  pad 
weighs  very  little,  and  it  takes  no  space 
because  it  is  attached  outside  the  pack. 

Tent  choices  are  somewhat  subjective, 
varying  according  to  your  own  space 


requirements  and  how  much  you  are  will- 
ing to  spend  (and  carry).  Above  all,  get  a 
tent  that  is  legitimately  waterproof.  Many 
cheap  tents  are  not,  and  a  leaky  tent  can 
all  but  ruin  a  trip  in  a  single  night.  Also, 
most  tents  are  rated  to  fit  more  people 
than  would  realistically  want  to  sleep  in 
them.  Go  by  dimensions,  not  by  manu- 
facturers' capacity  ratings.  And  if  you  have 
the  opportunity,  check  out  a  store  that  has 
several  tents  set  up,  just  to  see  how  a  cer- 
tain size  looks,  inside  and  out. 

For  lighting,  consider  a  little  strap-on 
headlamp — the  kind  a  spelunker  would 
wear.  Your  hands  stay  free  to  do  all  the 
stuff  you  need  to  in  camp,  and  the  light 
always  points  in  the  direction  you  are 
looking.  Plus,  they're  cheap,  lightweight 
and  take  up  little  space. 

One  essential  for  backpacking  is  some 
form  of  water-purification  system.  Water 
filtets,  iodine  tablets  and  boiling  the  water 
for  several  minutes  all  work,  each  with  its 
benefits  and  drawbacks.  Filtering  is  quick 
and  efficient,  but  you  have  to  buy  a  filter 
system,  including  containers  to  put  filtered 
water  into.  Tablets  are  cheap,  but  they  give 
water  a  funky  taste  and  color.  (A  separate 
set  of  tablets  does  improve  the  taste  and 
the  color. )  Boiling  water  uses  a  lot  of  stove 
fuel,  and  it  takes  time  for  the  water  to  cool 
befote  you  can  drink  it. 

Fishing  gear  should  be  minimized  in 
every  way  possible.  Bring  a  small  selection 
of  flies  or  lures  for  situations  you  expect  to 
encounter.  If  your  fly  boxes  and  a  few  basic 
accessories  fit  in  a  shirt  pocket,  leave  your 
fishing  vest  at  home. 

A  pack  rod  is  nice,  especially  if  you 
have  a  case  that  can  be  attached  outside 
your  pack.  If  you  don't  have  one,  though, 
it's  not  that  big  a  deal  to  simply  carry  a  rod 
on  the  trail.  If  you're  really  torn  between 
the  fly-  and  spin-fishing  approaches,  bring 
an  utralight  spinning  reel  and  simply  fish 
it  on  your  fly  rod. 

Waders  should  be  left  at  home  if  you  think 
you  can  bear  the  stream's  temperature.  Felt- 
bottomed  wading  shoes,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  worth  every  bit  of  weight  they  add  and 
space  they  take  up.  It's  a  long  hike  out  of 
almost  any  stream  if  your  bottom  is  bruised 
from  falling  on  rocks. 

It  takes  a  lot  of  planning  and  effort, 
but  it's  well  worth  it  once  you  and  your 
friends  relax  beside  a  crackling  streamside 
fire  and  reflect  on  a  day  of  big  trout  and 
no  other  anglers.  S 
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Blowing  in  the  Wind 


"Aah-chooool 

You  venture  outside  on  a  warm  April 
day  and  start  to  sneeze.  What  is 
bothering  your  nose? 

Pollen! 


written  by  Buffy  Silverman  I  illustrations  and  nature  activity  by  Anne  M.  Runyon 

To  make  seeds,  plants  need  pollen.  The  pollen  must 
come  from  another  plant  of  the  same  species,  and  it  must 
land  exactly  on  the  right  spot.  For  angiosperms  (plants 
that  make  flowers)  that  spot  is  a  flower's  stigma. 
Once  pollen  lands  on  a  flower's  stigma,  it  grows 
down  the  style  and  joins  an  ovule  to  make  a 
seed.  When  the  seed  is  ripe,  it  can  grow  into  a 
new  plant. 

How  do  flowering  plants  get  pollen  from  and 
send  pollen  to  other  flowers?  Most  depend  on 
insects,  birds,  bats  or  other  animals  to  make  their 
pollen  deliveries.  But  some  plants  rely  on  the 
wind  to  carry  their  pollen. 


Wind-pollinated  panic 
grass  features  three 
pollen-producing 
stamens  and  a  pollen- 
receiving  pistil 


male 
catkins 


w 


female 
flower 
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Flowers:  Plain  and  Fancy 

Bright  colors  and  sweet  smells  usually  attract  our  attention  to 
flowers.  Color  and  smell  also  attract  the  attention  of  insects  and  other 
pollinating  animals.  For  insect -pollinated  plants,  petals  act  like  bright  banners  that  show  an 
insect  where  to  find  the  nectar  that  it  eats. 

Wind-pollinated  plants,  however,  do  not  need  to  advertise  themselves  to  insects.  Instead 
of  making  colorful,  showy  flowers,  they  grow  flowers  with  dull  colors.  They  have  either  small 
petals  or  no  petals  at  all.  Wind-pollinated  plants  do  not  expend  energy  making  chemicals 
that  smell  sweet  or  making  sugary  nectar  to  feed  insects. 
Take  a  close  look  at  a  spike  of  grass  flowers.  Instead  of  bright  petals,  two  tiny  leaves 
surround  each  flower.  The  stamens  stretch  up  high,  so  pollen  will  blow  in  even  the  slightest 
breeze.  The  stigmas  look  like  downy  feathers,  with  lots  of  surface  to  capture  drifting  pollen. 

Many  wind-pollinated  plants  have  separate  male  and  female  flowers.  Long  catkins  droop 
down  from  birch,  beech,  hazel,  hickory,  walnut,  aspen  and  oak  trees.  These  are  clusters  of 
pollen-producing  flowers.  In  order  to  make  seeds,  pollen  must  reach  the  stigmas  of  female 
flowers.  Birch  trees  have  female  flowers  grouped  in  short,  hairy-looking  catkins.  Oak, 
beech,  hickory  and  walnut  trees  do  not  make  female  catkins.  Instead,  they  have  small 
female  flowers  growing  near  the  outer  branches. 


Increasing  the  Odds 

How  can  wind-pollinated  plants  make 
sure  that  their  pollen  reaches  other  flowers? 
r     The  chance  of  any  one  pollen  grain  blowing  to  the 

right  spot  is  very  small,  so  wind-pollinated  plants  make  lots 
and  lots  of  pollen.  A  single  plant  can  release  clouds  of  pollen — sometimes  over  a  mi 
grains  per  day.  Most  of  that  pollen  lands  on  the  ground,  close  to  the  tree  that  made  it 
some  pollen  reaches  its  target. 

Wind-pollinated  plants  tend  to  grow  close  to  one  another,  so  their  pollen  does  not 
need  to  travel  far.  For  pollen  to  move  from  tree  to  tree,  it  needs  open  space.  By  releas- 
ing their  pollen  in  the  spring  before  growing  leaves  block  pollen  movement,  wind- 
pollinated  trees  increase  their  chances  of  success. 

Pine,  spruce,  fir  and  other  gymnosperms  do  not  make  flowers.  Instead,  their 
seeds  grow  in  cones.  Before  gymnosperm  seeds  can  grow,  wind  must  blow 
pollen  from  male  cones  to  female  cones.  Male  cones  often  grow 
higher  in  a  tree  than  female  cones,  making 
it  more  likely  that  pollen  will  reach 
a  female  cone  as  it 
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Runny  Noses  and  Itchy  Eyes 

Wind-pollinated  plants  release  so 
much  pollen  that  the  air  is  often 
filled  with  it.  If  you  suffer  from  hay 
fever,  you'll  use  plenty  of  tissues  in 

spring,  early  summer  and  fall.  In  spring,  tree  pollen  blows 
through  the  air.  Grass  pollen  floats  by  in  late  spring  throug 
summer.  Ragweed  and  other  small  weeds  release  their 
pollen  during  summer  and  continue  until  the  first  frost. 

People  who  are  sensitive  to  certain  types  of  pollen 
suffer  from  allergies.  When  they  breathe  in  that  pollen, 
their  bodies  recognize  the  pollen  as  harmful  and  try  to  get 
rid  of  it  by  making  mucus  to  trap  it  and  wash  it  out.  The 
result  is  runny  noses,  watery  eyes  and  lots  of  sneezing. 


What  Does  It  Mean? 

allergy:  an  acute  bodily  sensitivity  to  a  substance  that  most 
people  tolerate 

angiosperm:  a  plant  that  produces  flowers  that  grow  into  seeds 

surrounded  hy  fruits 
catkin:  a  spike-shaped  cluster  of  tree  flowers,  made  up  of  all 

male  or  all  female  flowers 
gymnosperm:  a  seed  plant  that  makes  bare  seeds  (not 

enclosed  in  fruit).  Often,  gymnosperm  seeds  are  in  cones, 
ovule:  an  egg  cell  in  a  seed  plant.  After  fertilizaton,  an  ovule  grows 

into  a  seed. 

seed:  a  structure  formed  hy  the  fertilization  of  an  ovule  with  pollen 

A  seed  can  grow  into  a  new  plant, 
stamen:  the  part  of  a  flower  that  produces  pollen 
stigma:  the  part  of  a  flower  that  receives  pollen 
style:  a  column  through  which  pollen  grows  a  tube,  leading 

to  an  ovule 


Read  and  Find  Out 

**■  Berries,  Nuts  and  Seeds  (Take-Along  Guide)  by  Diane  L. 

Burns  and  John  E  McGee,  North  Word  Press,  1996. 
Eyewitness:  Plant  by  David  Burnie,  DK  Publishing,  2000 
*»■  Eyewitness;  Tree  by  David  Burnie,  DK 

Publishing,  2000. 
«s*-  From  AcOTn  to  Oak 

Tree  by  Jan  Kottke, 

Children's 

Press,  2000. 
**•  Incredible  Plants  by  Lesley 

Dow,  Time  Life,  1997. 
**■  Ride  the  Wind:  Airborne  Journeys  of  Animals  and 

Plants  by  Seymour  Simon,  Harcourt,  1997. 


Get  Outside 

Find  Male  and  Female 
Flowers:  In  the  spring,  look  for 
catkins  hanging  down  from  oak 
trees.  Shake  a  catkin  over  a  piece 
of  white  paper.  Use  a  magnifying 
glass  to  examine  the  tiny  pollen 
grains  that  fall  from  it.  Look  for 
female  oak  flowers  growing  where 
small  branches  join.  You  will  have 
to  search  to  find  the  small,  incon- 
spicuous flowers.  Count  the  petals  on 
flower.  How  is  the  stigma  shaped  to 
help  capture  pollen?  Return  to  the  tree 
often,  and  discover  when  acorns  begin 
to  grow. 

Find  Some  Bright,  Showy  Flowers:  Rub 
off  pollen  from  the  flowers'  stamens.  Does  the  pollen  stick  to 
your  fingers?  Use  a  magnifying  glass  to  compare  the  size,  shape 
and  texture  of  pollen  from  wind-pollinated  flowers  and  insect- 
pollinated  flowers.  What  differences  do  you  find  that  make 
one  better  able  to  travel  in  the  wind  and  the  other  better 
suited  to  stick  to  an  insect's  body? 

Experiment:  Discover  which  pollen  grains  stick  to  a 
paint  brush,  which  clump  together  and  which  travel 
farther  when  you  blow  on  them. 
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f. 


Wind 
Pollination 

Many  trees 
flower  early  in  the 
spring  before  their 
leaves  grow  large 
Most  grasses  grow 
their  flowers  high 
above  their  leaves. 
Pollen  from  these 
trees  and  grasses 
floats  on  the  breeze 
from  stamen  to  pistil 


A  Puzzle 

Following  the  black  lines, 
cut  out  all  the  triangles  in 
your  puzzle.  Mix  up  all  nine 
pieces.  Now  put  your  puzzle 
back  together. 


It's  WILD! 

Project  WILD  Activities  for  teachers  and  students  that  corre- 
late to  this  topic  include: 

Learning  to  Look,  Looking  to  See :  teaches  students  to  observe 
an  environment  in  both  a  casual  and  detailed  manner. 


Get  WILD 

WILD  Workshops,  offered  by  the  N.C.  Wildlife  Resources 
Commission,  provide  teachers  with  opportunities  for  continuing 
education.  For  a  current  listing  of  WILD  Workshops,  connect  to 
the  Commission's  online  Web  site  at  www.ncwildlife.org  and 
click  the  link  for  education /workshops. 
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News  and  Wildlife  Notes 


Edited  by 
Brad  Been 


Another  Record  Turkey  Season  Ahead 


i  ti  1 1  (  an  ilina's  gobbler 


hunters  can  expect 
another  record  season,  weather 
permitting. 

"We've  had  several  record 
years  in  a  row,  and  I  expect  that 
trend  to  continue,"  said  Mike 
Seamster,  an  upland  game-bird 
biologist  with  the  N.C.  Wildlife 
Resources  Commission.  "We  had  a  fair  to  good 
hatch  last  spring,  so  the  turkey  populations  should  continue  to  grow 
And  we've  got  a  number  of  new  areas  opening  up  to  hunting." 

Opening  Day,  which  is  April  13  this  year,  and  the  following  week- 
end are  when  a  large  proportion  of  turkeys  are  taken,  Seamster  said.  If 
rain  suppresses  hunting  those  first  weeks,  harvest  totals  could  drop  for 
the  entire  season,  which  ends  May  1 1 . 

But  if  previous  years  are  any  indication,  hunters  should  do  well. 
Harvests  are  rising  by  an  average  of  20  to  25  percent  each  year. 

Since  1970,  when  the  state  began  releasing  wild  turkeys,  the  popu- 
lation has  ballooned  from  about  2,000  to  more  than  130,000  birds. 
Wild  turkeys  now  exist  in  all  100  counties,  and  hunting  is  allowed  in 
all  or  parts  of  95  counties. 

Mecklenburg  County  joins  the  ranks  this  season.  The  Wildlife 
Commission  is  also  opening  new  areas  in  Beaufort  and  Columbus 


counties  to 
turkey  hunting  this 
year  and  the  remain- 
ders of  Brunswick,  Iredell, 
Martin,  Rowan  and  Samp- 
son counties.  Many  of  the 
newly  opened  hunting  grounds  had  been 
restoration  areas  in  which  the  commission  released 
turkeys  trapped  elsewhere.  For  more  information,  see  the  cur- 
rent Regulations  Digest. 

New  hunting  areas  were  the  only  changes  the  commission  made 
to  wild  turkey  regulations  this  season.  Only  bearded  turkeys  may  be 
taken,  and  bag  limits  remain  one  per  day  and  two  per  season.  Bait- 
ing is  illegal. 


Call  1-800-I-GOT-ONE 

to  report  a  turkey  harvest. 

All  bearded  birds  harvested  during  the  2002  turkey  season 
must  be  reported  either  through  a  cooperator  agent 
or  via  the  toll-free  telephone  reporting  system. 


Wildlife  Commission  Grows  by  Two 


Gary  Allen  ofWaxhaw,  far  right,  and  Charles  Tolley  of  Marshall, 
second  from  left,  joined  the  N.C.  Wildlife  Resources  Commission 
in  January.  The  new  members  are  shown  with  commission  Chairman 
John  Pechmann,  far  left,  and  N.C.  Secretary  of  State  Elaine  Marshall, 
who  swore  them  in.  The  General  Assembly  added  two  at-large  seats 
to  the  Wildlife  Commission  last  year.  The  appointments  of  Allen 
and  Tolley,  by  state  Speaker  of  the  House  Jim  Black  and  Senate 
President  Pro  Tempore  Marc  Basnight,  respectively,  bring  the  com- 
mission to  19  members. 
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Wildlife 

through  the  Year 


I  bet  you  didn't  know  that  about  30  percent  of  our  diet  is  the  direct 
■  result  of  bees'  pollinating  visits  to  flowering  fruit  trees  or  vegetable 
plants.  In  the  United  States,  there  are  nearly  5,000  different  species  of 
native  bees.  Most  of  them  are  solitary  bees  that  nest  in  holes  in  the 
ground  or  burrows  in  dead  tree  limbs.  These  bees  do  not  have  hives  to 
protect,  so  they  are  not  aggressive  and  rarely  sting.  These  benevolent 
pollinators  include  bumblebees,  carpenter  bees,  sweat  bees,  leafcutter 
bees  and  digger  bees. 

To  attract  bees  to  your  back  yard,  drill  holes  between  'A  and  Vie  inch 
in  diameter  into  a  piece  of  scrap  lumber  3  to  5  inches  thick.  Space  the 
holes  lh  to  5  A  inch  apart.  The  7i6-inch  holes  work  best  as  homes  for 
orchard  bees,  which  are  excellent  pollinators  of  fruit  trees.  Once  com- 
plete, hang  your  bee  blocks  under  the  eaves  of  your  house  or  garden 
shed,  away  from  the  sun  and  rain. 

— Chris  Powell 
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The  Art  of  Discovery 

Science,  history  and  art  come  together  in  a  display  of  200- 
year-old  illustrations  of  New  World  flora,  many  of  which 
were  first  discovered  by  a  European  in  North  Carolina. 

The  Mint  Museum  of  Art  in  Charlotte  is  exhibiting  a  collec- 
tion of  nearly  50  engravings  and  watercolors  by  Pierre-Joseph 
Redoute  (1759-1840).  Working  with  botanist  Andre  Michaux 
(1747-1 802),  Redoute  brought  artistry  to  the  scientifically  exact- 
ing field  of  botanical  illustration,  earning  the  nickname  "the 
Raphael  of  flowers." 

Redoute  never  actu- 
ally set  foot  on  the  soil 
that  nurtured  his  artis- 
tic subjects.  From  the 
Museum  of  Natural 
History  in  France,  he 
introduced  Europe  to 
the  diverse  plants  dis- 
covered in  America 
by  Michaux — 283  of 
which  came  from  the 
Carolinas.  The  exhibit 
runs  through  July  14 
(Bastille  Day).  For 
more  information,  call 
the  Mint  Museum  at 
(704)  737-2000, 
or  log  onto  www. 
mintmuseum.org. 


Posting  Protects 
Coastal  Nests 

Brown  pelicans, 
stirred  by  hammer 
blows  and  human  voices, 
swarm  by  the  dozens  into 
a  cloudless  spring  sky. 
They  soar  above  the 
overlapping  wakes  of 
Oregon  Inlet,  their  jutting 
bills  angled  downward  like  the  Concorde.  Satisfied  the 
two  intruders  on  the  beach  are  no  immediate  threat,  the 
birds  flap  back  to  this  10-acre  islet  of  sandy  dredge 
waste,  rejoining  hundreds  more  brown  pelicans  that 
have  colonized  the  seagrass-shaggy  dunes. 

These  nesting  waterbirds  are  what  the  two  biologists 
from  the  N.C.  Wildlife  Resources  Commission  have 
come  to  protect.  David  Allen,  coastal  nongame  project 
leader  for  the  Wildlife  Commission,  and  waterbird  biol- 
ogist Sudie  Daves  work  their  way  along  the  shore  each 
March  and  April  to  post  nesting  grounds  against  intrud- 
ers. Most  are  publicly  owned  islands  and  shoals, 
although  a  few  are 
privately  held. 

The  signs  implore 
visitors  to  stay  away 
from  April  1  through 
Aug.  31 ,  which  is 
nesting  season  for 
coastal  waterbirds. 
It  also  coincides  with 
the  busy  tourist  and 
coastal  recreation 
seasons.  "It  doesn't 
take  much  to  disturb  these  birds,"  Allen  said.  "If  two  or 
three  people,  or  their  pets,  walk  through  at  the  wrong 
time,  the  birds  may  just  decide  to  go  somewhere  else. 
It  takes  time  to  find  another  spot  and  set  up  a  territory. 
When  they're  delayed,  every  nesting  attempt  has  less 
of  a  chance  to  succeed  as  you  get  later  in  the  year." 

Indirect  disturbances  have  already  ravaged  coastal 
birds.  Shore  development  has  squeezed  their  territories, 
and  beaches  narrowed  by  unnatural  stabilization  con- 
tain less  foraging  area.  A  greater  human  presence  at 
the  coast  has  also  boosted  the  predator  population — 
from  feral  cats  to  scavenging  raccoons,  foxes  and  gulls. 

Population  counts  tell  the  story.  Between  1977  and 
last  year,  the  gull-billed  tern,  which  the  state  lists  as 
threatened,  has  plummeted  from  621  nests  in  the  state 
to  258.  And  the  piping  plover,  on  state  and  federal 
threatened  lists,  has  declined  just  in  the  past  five  years 
from  52  breeding  pairs  to  23. 

— Brad  Deen 
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UPDATED  TROUT  MAPS  ONLINE 


□ evised  maps  of  North 
Carolina's  trout  streams 


iline.  And 


are  available  onl 
they're  free. 

"It's  the  next  step  in  getting 
the  information  available,"  said 
Jim  Borawa,  mountain  fisheries 
research  coordinator  for  the  N.C. 
Wildlife  Resources  Commission. 
The  color-coded  trout  stream  maps 
were  previously  published  in  book- 
lets costing  $12,  which  covered  the 
expense  of  color  printing.  Updates 
reflecting  changes  in  fishing  laws  or  status  of 
streams  were  handled  via  mailed  supplement  sheets. 

Digital  reformatting  of  the  maps,  which  took  nine 
months  to  complete,  allows  instant  access  to  them  via 
the  Wildlife  Commission's  Web  site,  www.ncwildlife. 


org.  Updates  are  also  simpler.  "Now  they're  in  a  form 
where  it's  relatively  easy  to  make  changes,"  Borawa 
said.  The  25  new  maps — one  for  each  county  with  trout 
waters — reflect  the  regulations  as  of  July  1 ,  2001 . 

One  change  anglers  with  old  maps  may  notice  is  a 
slightly  clearer  color  key.  State-owned  game  lands  are 
now  light  green  instead  of  yellow,  which  was  hard  to 
distinguish  from  the  blue  of  wild  trout  streams  in  the 
booklet.  Hatchery-supported  trout  streams  remain  a 
darker  green,  delayed-harvest  streams  are  black,  and 
natural-bait  and  catch-and-release  waters  have  their 
own  colors.  The  maps  also  depict  state  and  national 
parks,  major  roads  and  towns. 

Viewing  the  electronic  images  requires  Adobe 
Acrobat,  which  is  free  online.  The  maps  are  printable, 
although  they  are  sized  1  l-by-17  inches  to  maintain  the 
detail  of  previous  versions.  Letter-size  paper,  8  V2-by-l  1 
inches,  will  print  the  entire  document,  but  at  50  percent. 


Letter  to  the  Editor 

Dear  Wildlife, 

We  were  pleased  to  see  the  article  on  the 
Bottlenose  Dolphin  Take  Reduction  Team  in  the 
December  2001  issue.  Provided  here  is  an  update. 

The  new  mortality  estimates  for  the  bycatch  of 
bottlenose  dolphins  in  commercial  gillnets  include 
233  animals  off  the  mid-Atlantic  coast  (New  Jersey 
to  North  Carolina),  including  180  primarily  off 
North  Carolina  in  the 
winter.  How  these 
estimates  ^ 

were 
generated 
is  available  at 
www.nefsc.nmfs. 
gov/nefsc/  publica- 
tions /crdO  1 1 5 1  x  t.  ht  m . 
We  appreciate  that 
the  magazine  provided  information 
about  the  stranding  network.  Public  par- 
ticipation helps  the  network  collect  valuable 
data.  To  report  a  live  or  dead  stranding  to  the 
Marine  Mammal  Stranding  Network,  call  the 
National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Adminis- 
tration Beaufort  Laboratory,  (252)  728-8762. 
If  the  stranding  location  is  south  of  Camp 
Lejeune,  the  network  at  UNC-Wilmington  can  be 
notified  instead,  (910)  254-2316. 

— Barbara  Byrd,  marine  mammal 
biologist,  and  Rachel  Lo  Piccolo,  N.C.  Marine 
Mammal  Stranding  coordinator,  Beaufort 


Calendar  of  Events 


Monday,  April  1 

Jamesville's  Herring  Festival  cele- 
brates the  spawning  fish's  spring 
run  up  the  Roanoke  River.  Call  (252) 
792-5006. 

Tuesday- Sun  day,  April  9-14 

The  annual  Shad  Festival  in  down- 
town Grifton  celebrates  the  bony  fish 
with  fishing  tournaments,  games,  food, 
crafts,  canoe  races,  dancing  and  more. 
Call  (252)  524-4356,  or  log  onto 
www.grifton.com. 

Saturday,  April  20 

The  annual  Spring  Out  Celebration 
at  the  Western  North  Carolina  Nature 
Center  in  Asheville  includes  wildlife 
exhibits  and  guided  tours  plus  food, 
games  and  displays.  Call  (828)  298- 
5600  or  log  onto  www.wildwnc.org. 

Monday,  April  22 

Earth  Day,  the  33rd  annual  nation- 
wide observance  of  environmental  safe- 
guards, features  local  events  across  the 
state.  Log  ontowww.earthday.net. 


Thursday,  April  25 

"Wild  Geology:  Rocks  and  Minerals" 
at  the  Pisgah  Center  for  Wildlife  Educa- 
tion, near  Brevard,  will  show  the  con- 
nections between  hydrology,  geologi- 
cal formations  and  plant  and  animal 
communities.  Call  (828)  877-4423. 

Saturday,  April  27 

Fly-fishing  giants  Lefty  Kreh,  Bob 
Clouser  and  Bob  Popovics  will  demon- 
strate their  expertise  at  the  N.C.  Museum 
of  Natural  History,  1 1  W.  Jones  St.,  dur- 
ing a  daylong  (10  a.m. -4  p.m.)  event 
tying  good  fishing  to  healthy  ecosystems. 
Call  (919)  733-7450. 

Saturday,  April  27 

Sylva's  Greening  Up  the  Mountains 
festival  includes  Appalachian  heritage 
and  environmental  themes.  Call  the  Jack- 
son County  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
(800)  962-1911. 

On  several  occasions,  events  in 
this  calendar  have  been  changed 
without  notice.  Readers  should 
check  with  the  contact  listed  before 
traveling  to  an  event.  Items  for  list- 
ing should  be  conservation-oriented 
and  should  be  sent  at  least  four 
months  in  advance. 
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Fishing  Can  Be  a  Real  Pain 


On  Patrol 


During  last  year's 
spawning  run  of  striped 
bass  on  the  Roanoke 
River,  two  "masters  of 
disguise"  were  revealed 
as  poachers. 

Wildlife  enforcement 
officers  have  long  sus- 
pected that  some  anglers 
catch  the  daily  limit  of 
stripers,  then  change 
clothes  and  catch  another 
limit.  One  morning  last 
April,  Senior  Officer 
Patrick  Browne  staked 
out  some  cabins  along 
the  river.  Around  9  a.m., 
two  fishermen  motored 
to  the  dock  and  trans- 
ferred  their  catch  from 
one  cooler  to  another. 
They  hid  the  cooler  of  fish  in  a  shed  before  changing  jack- 
ets and  heading  back  onto  the  river. 

They  returned  two  hours  later,  and  Browne  called 
in  waiting  officers.  The  fishermen  proudly  showed  the 
officers  the  limit  of  striped  bass  that  they  had  just  caught. 
Sgt.  Jim  Ward  asked  to  see  the  fish  in  the  shed,  which  the 
pair  denied  knowing  anything  about.  So  Ward  radioed 
Browne.  Still  hiding,  the  officer  repeated  what  he  had 
witnessed — adding  that  the  one  who  toted  the  cooler 
into  the  shed  was  the  one  standing  beside  Ward.  Both 
double -dippers  just  drooped  their  heads. 

A  Superior  Court  judge  fined  each  $50  plus  $90  court 
costs.  The  officers  confiscated  the  fish. 


w 


ILLUSTRATED  NY  JACKIE  PITTMAN 


ader's  back  and  caster's  shoulder  could  soon  join  the 
sports-injury  lexicon  beside  tennis  elbow.  Initial  research 
by  a  Duke  University  orthopedic  surgeon  found  that  some  anglers 
suffer  from  specific,  identifiable  aches  and  pains  that  could  be 
related  to  their  sport.  Dr.  Keith  Berend,  chief  orthopedic  resident 
at  Duke  University  Medical  Center,  surveyed  fly-fishers,  finding 
that  69  percent  complained  of  lower  back  pain,  and  between  18 
and  25  percent  had  pain  in  the  hand,  wrist,  shoulder,  knee  or  elbow. 

Repetitive  motion  seems  to  be  the  culprit  for  shoulder,  elbow  and 
wrist  pain.  "It  is  even  worse  if  this  repetitive  motion — whether 
during  fishing  or  tennis — occurs  intensely  and  sporadically,  much 
like  the  typical  'weekend  warrior'  who  is  active  only  on  weekends," 
said  Berend,  an  avid  fly-fisherman  himself.  "Staying  in  shape  on  a 
continual  basis  should  help  reduce  the  level  of  these  pains. " 

Back  and  leg  pains  are  likely  a  result  of  standing  for  long  peri- 
ods on  rocky  and  uneven  surfaces  in  fast -moving  waters.  Fly- 
fishers  exacerbate  the  condition  by  carrying  their  gear  in  vests, 
':'^4  which  may  save  trips  back  to  shore  but  are  typically  overloaded  or 

fflf^       don't  distribute  the  weight  evenly.  Berend  recommends  switching 
to  newer,  better-designed  vests  and  not  carrying  so  much  gear. 
Some  pains  may  be  related  to  poor  casting  technique,  he  said, 
although  equipment  can't  be  ruled  out.  Saltwater  anglers,  who  typically  fish 
with  heavier  gear,  were  far  more  likely  than  their 
freshwater  counterparts  to  report  shoulder  and 
elbow  pains. 

Berend  plans  to  apply  his  survey 
findings  to  detailed  biomechanical  studies 
of  the  motions  of  fishing,  making  use  of 
the  latest  three-dimensional  imaging 
technology.  "With  that  knowledge,  we 
hope  to  be  able  to  come  up  with  strate- 
gies to  prevent  or  reduce  pain  and  in  - 
crease  performance,  as  we  have  done  for 
other  sports,"  he  said. 


Woodpecker  Habitat  Preserved 


The  endangered  red-cockaded  woodpecker  will 
enjoy  2,500  acres  of  preserved  habitat,  thanks 
to  federal,  state  and  nonprofit  cooperation. 

The  N.C.  Department  of  Transportation  paid 
$5.3  million  for  the  Hoke  County  tract  and  another 
$600,000  to  The  Nature  Conservancy  to  manage  it. 
The  land  makes  up  for  habitat  lost  to  state  DOT  high- 
way projects  in  the  Sandhills. 

"By  preserving  this  land  from  development,"  said 
DOT  Secretary  Lyndo  Tippett,  "we're  not  only  pro- 
tecting a  significant  population  of  red-cockaded 
woodpeckers,  we're  also  preserving  the  longleaf 
pine,  which  is  another  one  of  our  state's — and 
nation's — natural  treasures." 

The  red-cockaded  woodpecker,  which  is  on  both 
state  and  federal  lists  of  endangered  species,  nests 


inside  mature  pines  in  areas  clear  of  thick  under- 
growth. Longleaf  pine  forests,  once  prevalent  from 
Texas  to  Virginia,  have  all  but  given  way  to  develop- 
ment, agriculture  and  monoculture  forestry. 

Biologists  have  counted  five  colonies  of  red- 
cockaded  woodpeckers  on  the  2,500-acre  prop- 
erty, which  adjoins  Fort  Bragg.  The  U.S.  Army  is 
required  as  a  federal  agency  to  protect  endangered 
species  on  its  property.  Biologists  plant  saplings,  con- 
struct artificial  cavities  and  conduct  controlled  burns, 
which  nurture  longleaf  pine  ecosystems  by  ridding 
the  ground  of  debris. 

After  a  land  survey,  The  Nature  Conservancy  will 
manage  the  open  land  for  woodpeckers  and  their 
habitat.  The  group  will  also  allow  limited  public  hunt- 
ing and  use  by  Fort  Bragg  troops. 
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Catch  Us  at 

these  Numbers 

1-800-662-7137  to  report  violations  of  hunting  and 
fishing  laws 

1-800-628-3773  (NC  VESSEL)  for  boat  registration 
and  titling 

1-800-675-0263  for  hunting  dates  and  shooting  hours 
for  migratory  game  birds 

1-888-248-6834  (2HUNTFISH)  to  purchase  most 
licenses  with  VISA  or  MasterCard  using  a  touch- 
tone  telephone 

1-800-446-8663  (I  GOT  ONE)  to  report  big  game 
harvests 

Connect  to  the  Commission's  online  Web  site  at 
www.ncwildlife.org 

Calk  are  answered  in  (rrder,  but  some  numbers  may  require 
a  wan  during  busy  seasons. 


Wildlife  Endowment 
Fund  Report 

Fund  Balance  $46,973,816.67 


Established  on  May  29, 1981,  this  fund  is  derived 
from  the  sale  of  lifetime  hunting  and  fishing  licenses 
and  lifetime  subscriptions  to  Wildlife  in  North 
Carolina  magazine,  as  well  as  from  tax-deductible 
contributions.  Although  the  interest  may  be  used 
to  supplement  N.C.  Wildlife  Resources  Commission 
programs,  the  principal  remains  invested  to  gener- 
ate additional  interest  for  the  future. 
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Southern  Forests  Giving  Way 

Pavement  is  gaining 
and  forests  are 
losing,  according  to  a 
recent  report  by  the 
U.S.  Forest  Service. 

Although  total 
forested  acreage  in  the 
South  will  likely  remain 
steady  through  2040, 
according  to  the  South- 
ern Forest  Resource 
Assessment,  that  does 
not  mean  things  will 

remain  as  they  are.  More  than  30  million  acres  of  forests  from  Texas  to  Virginia  will 
give  way  to  urban  and  suburban  development  in  the  next  four  decades.  Over  the 
same  period,  25  million  acres  of  unprofitable  croplands  in  the  Deep  South  will  be 
converted  into  forest -products  plantations. 

That  shift  from  hardwood  and  mixed  forests  to  monoculture  pine,  driven  by  a 
growing  number  of  pulp  mills,  will  deprive  many  plant  and  animal  species  of  their 
natural  habitats.  Herbicides  used  to  control  native  plants  in  pine  plantations  are  also 
an  environmental  concern.  And  the  areas  that  lose  trees  and  cover  will  be  prone  to 
erosion  and  to  sediment  washing  into  streams. 

Bearing  the  brunt  of  forest  losses  will  be  the  Piedmont  from  Georgia  to  Virginia, 
where  new  subdivisions  and  parking  lots  are  most  rampant.  North  Carolina's  Pied- 
mont will  lose  more  than  a  third  of  its  forests — 2  million  acres — to  development. 
Wake  and  Durham  counties  are  projected  to  have  only  half  the  forested  lands  in 
2020  as  they  did  in  1982. 

The  decline  in  forests  easily  accessible  to  population  centers  will  present  a  prob- 
lem if  interest  in  outdoor  recreation  continues  to  rise.  Nearly  90  percent  of  southern 
forests  are  privately  owned. 


Nature's 
Ways 


A  Ssssixth  Ssssense 


written  by  Jeff  Beane 
illustrated  by  Jim  Brown 


ost  humans  recognize  five  senses:  sight,  hearing,  touch,  taste  and  smell.  But 
I  some  creatures  use  other  senses,  from  echolocation  to  electromagnetic  field 
detection  to  ones  not  easily  described. 

In  1703,  Frederick  Ruysch,  a  Dutch  embalmer,  reported  paired  pits  in  a  snake's 
palate.  He  also  noticed  a  tiny  pit  on  either  side  of  the  human  nasal  septum.  His  discover- 
ies were  ignored  until  181 1 ,  when  Ludwig  Levin  Jacobson,  a  Danish  surgeon,  described 
what  is  known  today  as  the  vomeronasal  organ,  or  Jacobson's  organ. 

Common  to  many  vertebrates,  the  Jacobson's  organ  is  best  developed  in  snakes  and 
certain  lizards.  The  sense  is  something  like  smell  and  something  like  taste,  but  not  exactly 
like  either.  A  snake's  forked  tongue  delivers  stray  molecules  from  the  air,  ground  or  other 
surfaces  into  the  paired  ducts,  which  identify  them  and  relay  the  information  to  the  brain- 
Snakes  possess  separate,  but  poorly  developed,  senses  of  smell  and  taste. 

In  humans,  the  vomeronasal  organ's  function  is  controversial.  Some  consider  it  vestigial;  others  believe  it  is  a 
functional  pheromone  receptor,  at  least  partially  responsible  for  sexual  attraction  and  mate  selection.  That's 
true  for  some  mammals,  anyway:  The  lip-curling  ("flehmen")  exhibited  during  the  courtship  of  deer  and  elk 
is  an  effort  to  expose  the  Jacobson's  organ  for  optimal  pheromone  reception. 
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Jacobson's 
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Strut  * 
Your\ 
Stuffs 

Somewhere  in  the  distance, 
a  hen  clucks.  A  regal  torn 
steps  into  a  forest  clearing  and 
goes  into  full  strut — a  timeless 
ritual  depicted  by  Wilhelm 
Goebel  in  his  painting,  "The 
King  of  Spring. "  This  scene 
repeats  itself  each  spring  in 
settings  such  as  North  Carolina's 
Roanoke  River  basin,  where 
turkeys  have  roamed  for  cen- 
turies. Thanks  to  management 
efforts,  the  wild  turkey  now 
flourishes  across  the  state,  along 
with  the  hunting  traditions  that 
depend  on  it.  Grab  a  gobbler 
with  our  second  sporting 
heritage  shirt — a  tan,  100 
percent  cotton  Beefy -T 

$14.50 

item  codes: 
A13MED  (medium) 
A13LRG  (large) 
A13XLG  (extra  large) 
A13XXL  (extra  extra  large) 


Preserving  Our  Sporting  Heritage 


/ 


/ 


Left  front  design 


Your  purchase  supports  the  development  of  conservation 
education  projects  and  programs  in  north  carolina. 


tr  this  Item  and  all  N.e.  WILD  store  products  online  at:  mmw.ncwiiaiife.org 
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refer  online  at:  www.ncwiltllife.org 


•4  Salamanders  of  North  Carolina 

Learn  to  find  and  identify  some  of  the  state's 
most  unique  creatures.  These  posters  include 
a  color  illustration  and  life  cycle 
notes  for  each  species: 
PART  1 .  Thirteen  species  with 
lungs  or  gills.  (24"  x  36") 
$6     ITEM  CODE  P19 
PART  2.  Twenty  species  in  two  genera: 
Desmognathus  and  Eurycea.  (24"  x  36") 
$6     ITEM  CODE  P23 


WW*  FROGS 


Amphibians:  Frogs  of  North  Carolina 
Poster  Set 

Set  of  two  posters  in  full  color:  The  Hylid  Frogs 
and  True  Frogs  &  Toads.  These  two  posters  in 
the  Amphibians  series  showcase  North  Carolina 
frogs.  Vibrant  photos  and  informative  text  com- 
bine to  make  these  posters  stand  out  in  the 
home  or  classroom  (22"  x  34"). 
$10    ITEM  CODE  P20 

Each  poster  can  also  be  purchased  individually: 

Amphibians:  The  Hylio  Frogs 

$6  item  code  p11 
Amphibians:  True  Frogs  &  Toads 

$6  item  code  p14 


,  Waterfowl  Decoys 


Butterflies  Poster  Set 

A  brilliant  selection  of  17  rare  and  19  common  butterflies 
adorn  these  two  posters.  Range  maps  and  informational  text 
highlight  the  connections  between  the  butterflies  and  their 
habitats.  Posters  are  22"  x  34". 
$14    ITEM  CODE  P17 

Each  poster  can  also  be  purchased  individually: 

Common  Butterflies  of  North  Carolina 

$8  item  code  p15 

Rare  Butterflies  of  North  Carolina 

$8  item  code  p16 

Gardens  for  Butterflies 

An  8-page  guide  to  creating  your  own  garden 
for  attracting  butterflies.  FREE  with  each 
poster  set  (P 17 ).  Guide  is  also  sold  separately. 

$2  item  code  m5 
<  Sporting  Dogs  of  North  Carolina 

Each  poster  includes  color  portraits  of  12  sporting 
breeds  with  descriptions  of  their  habits  and  history. 

Pointing  &.  Retrieving  Breeds.  Twelve  breeds 
that  point  or  flush  and  retrieve  birds.  (22"  x  34") 
$10     ITEM  CODE  P18 

Trailing  &.  Treeing  Breeds.  Twelve  breeds 
that  trail  their  quarry  and  designates  those 
that  tree  as  well.  (22"  x  34") 
$10     ITEM  CODE  P21 

Sporting  Dogs  Poster  Set  Buy  both  and  save! 
$16     ITEM  CODE  P22 


Sporting  Heritage  Posters 

These  sporting  heritage  posters  preserve  two  treasured  traditions.  Each 
poster  is  22"  x  34". 

Waterfowl  Decoys  of  North  Carolina 

Descriptions  of  classic  decoys  made  during  the  heyday  of  waterfowl  hunting 
complement  19  color  photographs.    $10    ITEM  CODE  P12 

Traditional  Trout  Flies  of  the  Southern  Appalachians 

Color  photographs  of  16  trout  flies  accompany  brief  histories  and  detailed 
descriptions.    $10    ITEM  CODE  P13 
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Reptiles  of 
North  Carolina  ► 

Lizards,  turtles  and  snakes — oh  my! 
Learn  to  revere  them  rather  than  fear 
them.  This  set  of  three  reptile  posters 
features  over  60  species  found  in  North 
Carolina  and  notes  those  that  are  endan 
gered,  threatened  or  of  special  concern. 
Each  poster  is  22"  x  34". 
$10    ITEM  CODE  P10-S 


Fishes  of  ► 
North  Carolina 

Reel  'em  in!  This 
two-poster  set  depicts 
colorful  paintings  by 
Duane  Raver  of  36 
freshwater  species 
(28"  x  22  Vi" )  and 
60  marine  species  (35"  x  22  '/:"). 
$10    ITEM  CODE  P9 


WUUH  fDUCATtor.  • 


Pisgah  Center  for  Wildlife  Education  T-shirts  ▼ 

100%  cotton  beige  tee  with  colorful  design  on  back 

and  Pisgah  logo  on  front.  Adult  sizes. 
$14.50    ITEM  CODES: 
A 8 MED  (medium) 
A8LRG  (large) 
A8XLG  (extra  large) 
A  8  X  X  L  (extra  extra  large ) 
WEE  TEES 

Just  like  the  adult  shirt,  only  smaller. 
ITEM  CODES: 

A9XS  (extra  small;  size  2-4)  $10 
A9SM  (small;  size  6-8)  $12.50 
A9MD  (medium;  size  10-12)  $12.50 
A9LG  (large;  size  14-16)  $12.50 


Sporting  Heritage  T-shirt 

This  all-cotton  tee  spotlights  bass-fishing  traditions  with  a  Duane  Raver  painting 
of  a  largemouth  at  Atkinson's  Mill  in  Johnston  County.  The  sporting  heritage 
logo  on  the  front  complements  the  distinctive  scene  on  the  back.  Adult  sizes  only. 
$14.50    ITEM  CODES: 
A12MED  (medium) 
A12LRG  (large) 
A12XLG  (extra  large) 
A12XXL  (extra  extra  large) 


Items  not  pictured: 
All  Things  Are  Connected 

Video  and  Activity  Guide.  Based  on  Chief  Seattle's  1855  speech, 
the  film's  focus  is  on  environmental  ethics.  Accompanied  by  This 
Land  Is  Sacred  teacher's  guide,  this  film  is  a  must -see  for  everyone. 

$22  item  code  w3 
Wildlife  Babies  Video 

Classic  1965  Jack  Dermid  film  reveals  springtime  antics  of  young  wood 
ducks,  black  bear,  possums,  cottontails  and  others. 

$20  item  code  n9 

North  Carolina  Trout  Fishing  Maps 

Find  your  dream  stream.  Covering  trout  streams  in  25  western 
North  Carolina  counties,  the  atlas-format  booklet  provides 
information  and  regulations  for  each  stream.  Each  map  depicts 
game  land  boundaries,  federal  lands  and  state  parks,  as  well  as 
major  roads  and  towns. 

$12  item  code  tmap 
Bird  Houses  and  Feeders 

This  8-page  illustrated  guide  to  building  birdhouses  includes 
construction  notes  and  dimensions,  as  well  as  tips  for  turning 
household  objects  into  ready-made  feeders  and  homes. 

$2  item  code  m6 
Magazine  Binder 

Store  12  issues  of  Wildlife  in  North  Carolina  in  a  sturdy  binder. 

$10  item  code  m2 
Scouting  Correlations 

Cub,  Boy  and  Girl  Scout  requirements  are  correlated  to  Project 

WILD  and  Aquatic  WILD  activities.  Supplements  Scout  leaders' 

planning  materials  and  events.  $3  each 

Cub  &  Boy  Scout  Correlation    ITEM  CODE  E9 

Girl  Scout  Correlation    ITEM  CODE  E10 


Embroidered  Caps 

Wildlife  in  North  Carolina  Caps  ► 

Exclusive  designs  and  magazine  logo  are 
featured  on  four  different  cap  styles. 
$16.50  each 

■Deer  silhouette  on  6-panel,  solid  back  cap. 

Advantage®  Camouflage  on  cap  and  bill  with 

plastic  snap.  ITEM  CODE  A11 
■Brook  trout  on  sage-colored,  brushed  cotton  cap 

with  an  unstructured  front,  extended  bill  and 

nubuck  suede  closure.  ITEM  CODE  A3 
■  Deer  silhouette  on  blaze  orange  cap  with  brown 

waxcloth  bill.  ITEM  CODE  A7 
■Deer  silhouette  on  Advantage®  Camouflage 

cotton  cap  with  tan  suede  bill.  ITEM  CODE  A6 


A6 


A1 


A7 


A10 


N.C.  WILD  Caps.  N.C.  WILD  and 
cardinal  on  two-tone,  brushed-cotton 
twill  cap  with  a  Velcro  ®  closure. 
$16.50  each 

■Tan  cap  with  forest  green  bill. 

ITEM  CODE  A1 
■Tan  cap  with  burgundy  bill. 

ITEM  CODE  A10 
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Rivers  of  North  Carolina  ► 

In  this  128-page  special  issue  of  Wildlife  in  North  Carolina,  the  state's  finest  outdoor 
writers  and  photographers  explore  North  Carolina's  17  river  basins.  Eye-catching 
photographs,  informative  maps  and  unique  graphics  make  this  special  issue  a  work 
of  enduring  excellence.  Buy  this  classic  for  your  own  bookshelf,  or  give  it  to  friends 
and  family  members  to  enjoy  for  years  to  come. 
$10     ITEM  CODE  M11 


2001  Migratory  Waterfowl  Print  and  Stamp  Set  ▼ 

Black  ducks  take  wing  over  an  estuarine  marsh  on  the  lower  Cape 
Fear;  Price's  Creek  Lighthouse  stands  at  the  edge  of 
the  woods,  as  it  has  since  1849.  _ 
This  year's  limited  edition  print, 
signed  by  artist  Ron  Louque, 
combines  waterfowl  heritage  and 
N.C.  history.  Your  purchase  will 
support  wetland  restoration  and 
waterfowl  research.  Overall  size  is 
12"  x  14";  image  size  6  l/in  x  9". 
This  item  not  subject  to  15%  discount. 
$145    ITEM  CODE  DSP01 


Dogs  that  Point,  Fish  that  Bite  ▼ 

Sample  50  of  Jim  Dean's  best  essays  for  Wildlife 
in  North  Carolina  magazine. 
Hardbound  $19.95 


ITEM  CODE  M8 
Paperback  $10.95 
ITEM  CODE  M12 

The  Secret  Lives  ► 
of  Fishermen 

More  of  Jim  Dean's  well- 
honed  observations  on  hunt- 
ing, fishing  and  the  country  life. 
Hardbound  $24.95 
ITEM  CODE  M13 


POINT 


North  Carolina  WILD  Places:  ► 
A  Closer  Look 

Book  and  Posters  Set. 

Explore  the  diversity  of  the  state's  natural 
communities.  This  soft -cover  book  describes 
13  habitats  across  the  state  with  illustrations 
by  Anne  Marshall  Runyon.  A  folding  pair  of 
habitat  posters  by  Runyon  and  a  N.C.  WILD 
Places  map  featuring  the  art  of  Jackie  Pittman 
make  this  set  a  valuable  teaching  tool. 
$16   ITEM  CODE  E6 


North  Carolina  WILD  Places 

A  CLOSER  LOOK 


Nature's  Ways  Collection  A 

Explore  the  wonders  of  the  natural  world,  wildlife  species 
and  ecosystems  through  "Nature's  Ways."  More  than  200 
essays  from  Wildlife  in  North  Carolina  have  been  compiled 
in  a  beautiful  6-volume  paperback  set. 
Boxedset$30   ITEM  CODE  M10 
Unboxed  set  $27.50   ITEM  CODE  M9 


North  Carolina  Wildlife  ▼ 
Viewing  Guide 

From  Cape  Hatteras  to  the  Great  Smokies,  the 
North  Carolhui  Wildlife  Vieiving  Guide  will  lead 
you  to  90  of  the  state's  premier  wildlife  viewing 
locations — and  better  your  chances  of  seeing 
wildlife  once  you  get  there. 
$5.95   ITEM  CODE  N6 


N.C.  WILDlife  Profiles  Binder 

&  N.C.  WILDlife  Profiles  Sets  1-12 

This  top-quality  3-ring  binder  includes: 
■  120  illustrated  fact  sheets,  each  profiling 

an  animal's  history,  status,  habitat  and 

behavior,  and  also  containing 

a  range  map. 
■Tib  dividers  that  organize 

12  sets  of  wildlife  fact  sheets 

by  class. 
■A  table  of  contents,  index  and 

instruction  sheet. 
$30  ITEM  CODE  W17 
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A  Wildlife  Commission 

education  specialist  teaches 
about  aquatic  stream  life 
during  a  workshop. 


Each  of  the  programs  begins  with  a  basic  educator  workshop  led  by  wildlife  professionals. 
Once  they  complete  the  basic  10-hour  workshop,  teachers  receive  one  CEU  credit.  In  addition, 
educators  who  complete  CATCH,  Project  WILD  and  Aquatic  WILD  workshops  are  well  on 
their  way  towards  achieving  their  N.C.  Environmental  Education  Certification. 

Administered  by  the  N.C.  Department  of  Environment  and  Natural  Resources'  Office  of 
Environmental  Education,  the  Environmental  Education  Certification  Program  recognizes  indi- 
viduals who  demonstrate  a  desire  to  develop  an  understanding  of  environmental  stewardship 
and  instill  that  knowledge  in  others.  For  more  information  about  the  certification  program, 
call  (919)  733-0711. 


For  the  Birds 

A  royal  tern  colony  congregates 
along  the  North  Carolina  coast. 
Many  such  critical  bird  habitats 
could  gain  protection.  See 
page  6  for  the  story. 
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Our  Natural  Heritage 


Into  the  Back  of  Beyond 


by  Jim  Dean 


"After  snagging  count- 
less flies  on  hemlocks 
and  rhododendron, 
1  decided  it  would  be 
easier  to  fly -fish  a 
game  trail  through  the 
jungles  of  Borneo. " 


The  first  trout  I  ever  caught  on  a  fly  struck  like  a  thunderbolt.  I  should  add  that  the  trout 
was  a  pallid,  6-inch  rainbow  that  was  probably  still  squinting  from  its  ride  in  the  tank  of 
a  Maryland  hatchery  truck.  This  is  hardly  the  stuff  of  legend,  but  when  that  little  fish  clamped 
onto  the  marabou  streamer  that  I  had  gracelessly  flopped  into  its  pool,  my  life  changed  forever. 
I  unceremoniously  yanked  my  prize  onto  a  muddy  bank  and  pounced  on  it. 

Somewhere  in  my  files  is  a  blurred  black-and-white  photograph  of  me  holding  that 
trout.  It  was  taken  alongside  Big  Hunting  Creek  at  dusk  in  the  headlights  from  my 
1962  Corvair.  You  can  barely  discern  the  tiny  sliver  of  trout,  but  my  smile  is  a  mile  wide. 
Some  people  who  know  me  (too  well)  would  say  that  there  have  been  few  moments 
in  the  past  40  years  when  I  have  not  been  at  least  contemplating  the  capture  of  a 
trout.  But,  of  course,  there  have  been  momentary  interruptions:  the  raising  of  a 
family  and  making  a  living,  not  to  mention  the  pursuit  of  other  species  of  fish. 

It  is  typical  of  new  anglers  to  digest  every  shred  of  literature  about  their  newfound 
obsession.  I  was  no  exception.  Yet  when  I  returned  home  to  North  Carolina  and  began 
to  fish  the  trout  streams  of  the  southern  Appalachians,  I  discovered  that  the  classic 
trout  books — Bergman,  LaBranche,  Schwiebert  and  the  like — did  not  describe  what  I 
found  here.  The  pastoral  pools  and  riffles  of  the  classic  trout  water  bore  little  resemblance 
to  streams  in  the  southern  Appalachians.  In  addition  to  being  smaller  and  more  remote, 
our  streams  were  swift  torrents  plunging  down  boulder-strewn  beds  through  dark 
tunnels  of  vegetation.  After  snagging  countless  flies  on  hemlocks  and  rhododendron, 
I  decided  it  would  be  easier  to  fly-fish  a  game  trail  through  the  jungles  of  Borneo. 

And  where  were  those  gently  dimpling  trout  and  clouds  of  hatching  mayflies?  In 
the  nutrient -poor  cascades  of  western  North  Carolina,  three  flies  in  the  air  at  the 
same  time  constituted  a  major  hatch,  and  the  wild  trout — though  there  were  plenty  of  them — 
were  so  spooky  that  you  could  fish  all  day  without  seeing  a  rise  or  a  fish.  On  the  plus  side,  through 
the  late  1960s  and  early  '70s,  you  seldom  encountered  another  fisherman  after  the  first  week 
of  the  season.  Savvy  local  fly-fishermen  quickly  learned  to  ignore  the  advice  of  "them  furrin 
writers"  and  adopted  unorthodox  but  effective  short-rod,  fish-the-water  tactics  that  would  have 
given  Ernie  Schwiebert  hives. 

During  those  years,  I  came  to  appreciate  the  uniqueness  of  these  raw,  uncivilized  mountain 
streams  and  their  maverick  trout.  Horace  Kephart  in  Our  Southern  Highlanders  described  this  as 
the  last  large  wilderness  settled  in  the  East  (lightly  settled,  at  that),  and  like  the  primitive  music 
and  steam  whiskey  introduced  by  those  first  hardy  inhabitants,  it  had — for  me,  at  least — an 
addictive  high,  lonesome  call.  I  couldn't  get  enough,  and  I  seriously  attempted  to  fish  every 
remote  rivulet  in  Pisgah,  Nantahala  and  the  Smokies. 

Fishing  pressure  is  much  heavier  nowadays,  of  course,  but  this  doesn't  seem  to  be  the  only 
change.  There  is  also  a  growing  trend  to  establish  private  waters  where  trout  are  heavily  stocked 
and  fed  to  grow  to  large  sizes.  Here,  the  angler  often  attempts  to  impose  such  classic  tactics  as 
matching  the  hatch  and  fishing  far  and  fine  with  light  tippets  and  tiny  flies.  Apparently,  it's  the 
venerable  tug  of  traditional  trout  literature  combined  with  the  notion  of  what  trout  fishing  ought 
to  be  like.  Such  fishing  can  be  fun,  of  course,  and  I  enjoy  it  occasionally.  Still,  it  strikes  me  as 
contrived.  And  what  is  the  accomplishment  of  catching  a  pen -raised  trout  fed  to  artificial  obesity 
when  the  pool  you're  fishing  holds  50  more  just  like  it? 

Perhaps  my  opinion  is  also  a  contrivance,  but  when  I  crave  such  classic  trouting,  I  go  where  it  truly 
exists — the  limestone  streams  of  Pennsylvania  and  western  rivers  such  as  the  Madison  or  the  Henry's 
Fork.  There  are  also  some  pretty  good  facsimiles  closer  to  home,  in  the  tailwaters  of  Tennessee. 

But  when  I  fish  what  Kephart  called  "the  back  of  beyond,"  I  want  to  do  it  half  a  dozen  miles  up 
some  rugged  Appalachian  gorge  where  the  rainbows  and  browns  have  been  reproducing  naturally 
and  feeding  themselves  since  the  1890s,  and  where  any  brook  trout  I  catch  is  a  native  speckle. 

If  my  knees  hold  out  another  80  or  90  years,  I  might  even  fulfill  that  crazy  goal  of  fishing  every 
foot  of  trout  water  in  western  North  Carolina,  but  don't  hold  your  breath. 
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Cjet  up  close  and  personal  with  North  (Carolina's 
largest  reptile,  the  American  alligator. 


The  low-frequency  notes  of  two  different  barred  owls  ricocheted  through  the  darkening 
swamp  as  I  pushed  the  canoe  from  the  landing.  It  was  not  pitch  black,  but  it  was  close. 
I  turned  on  my  headlight  and  ran  the  beam  down  the  east  bank  as  far  as  the  light 
would  reach.  The  owl  serenade  continued;  a  third  joined  in.  The  beam  reflected  the  eyeshine 
of  a  large  frog  and  any  number  of  fishing  spiders,  but  nothing  more.  I  paddled  on  upstream 
20  yards  and  repeated  the  process,  searching  both  banks  with  the  light.  More  spiders.  As  usual, 
the  South  River  was  low,  causing  a  lot  of  backtracking  to  get  under  fallen  trees,  over  submerged 
logs  and  around  sandbars.  The  hurricanes  of  the  late  '90s  had  taken  their  toll  on  any  number 
of  the  trees  growing  along  the  swampy  banks.  The  probing  light  revealed  several  brown  water 
snakes— and  new  eyeshines.  This  time  they  were  from  flying  moths,  and  once  I  caught  the  glow 
of  some  small  mammal — likely  a  raccoon.  The  glow  blinked  and  then  disappeared  I  was  in 
pursuit  of  eyeshines,  specifically  the  glowing  eyes  of  a  gator. 

American  alligators  are  neither  numerous  nor  bold  in  North  Carolina,  which  is  the  north- 
ern limit  of  their  range.  Excluding  random  records  of  occurrence,  they  are  largely  confined  to 
North  Carolina's  outer  Coastal  Plain,  with  most  alligators  found  in  freshwater  and  brackish 
wetlands  in  the  southeastern  corner  of  the  state.  Most  gators  living  in  wild  situations  dwell  in 
quiet  areas  and  disappear  at  the  first  sign  of  disturbance.  The  time  to  find  them  is  at  night. 
They  are  less  skittish,  and  their  telltale  eyeshines  quickly  reveal  their  presence. 

Alligators  do  much  of  their  hunting  at  night,  so  good  night  vision  is  a  must.  The  eyeshine  is 
a  direct  result  of  the  alligator's  excellent  nocturnal  vision.  This  results  from  special  proteins 
(rhodopsin,  or  visual  purple),  combined  with  a  pigment  related  to  vitamin  A,  that  occur  in  the 
rods  of  the  retina  to  help  the  eye  function  in  faint  light.  Behind  the  retina  is  a  tapetum  layer 
that  reflects  light  back  to  the  visual  cells  to  further  increase  vision  in  dim  light.  It  is  this  tape- 
tum that  reflects  light  out  of  the  eye  and  that  is  responsible  for  the  red  eye  glow  I  hoped  to  see 
as  I  shined  a  headlight  about  in  the  South  River. 

The  ability  to  process  low  levels  of  light  causes  problems  during  the  day,  when  gators  like 
to  bask.  Unlike  cartoon  alligators,  they  don't  have  access  to  sunglasses.  To  get  around  this, 
the  reptile's  iris  is  a  slitlike  opening  that  can  close  down.  Slitlike  eyes  are  much  more  functional 
in  opening  and  closing  than  are  round  pupils,  and  many  animals  that  must  see  during  the  day 
as  well  as  at  night  possess  these.  The  vertical  pupils  of  cottonmouths,  cats  and  black  skimmers 
are  just  a  few  examples.  Alligators'  eyes  also  have  some  rods  that  expand  in  darkness,  coun- 
tered by  others  that  expand  in  light,  giving  alligators  good  views  of  southern  swamps  any  time 
of  the  day  or  night. 
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Oh  my>  what  big  eyes  you  have! 

.Alligators,  like  all  successful  predators,  must 
have  acute  senses  if  they  are  to  capture  prey. 
Aid  to  some  degree  the  high  positioning  of 
the  eyes  also  contributes  to  the  predictable 
telltale  eyeshine.  The  large  eyes — adapted  to 
work  in  low  light  levels  65  million  years  before 
flashlights — work  well.  The  eyes  are  set  so  they 
have  about  25  degrees  of  binocular  vision, 
assuring  that  the  gator  can  strike  accurately. 

The  eyes  are  also  positioned  so  that  the 
gator  can  peer  above  the  water  even  when 
the  rest  of  its  body  is  submerged.  Submerged 
gators  close  their  nictitating  membrane  for 
better  underwater  vision.  This  third  eyelid 
comes  with  its  own  built-in  lubrication  gland 
and  probably  provides  better  underwater  res- 
olution than  the  eye  alone  would.  Gators  can 
pull  their  eyes  down  inside  their  skulls.  This 


adaptation  prevents  their  normally  protrud- 
ing eyes  from  being  damaged  when  they 
swim  under  logs  and  canoes  or  accidentally 
encounter  sharp  sticks.  With  any  contact  at 
all,  the  alligator's  eyes  retreat  into  the  skull. 
This  is  a  useful  adaptation  for  alligators  and 
a  nice  piece  of  information  to  keep  in  mind 
when  someone  tells  you  a  story  about  how 
he  saved  himself  from  the  attack  of  a  large 
gator  by  poking  it  in  the  eyes. 

The  combination  of  gators'  special  eyes 
and  my  Evereadies  worked.  Within  half  an 
hour  after  launching  the  canoe,  I  found  a 
modest -size  gator.  It  was  positioned  under  an 
overhanging,  fallen  tree,  but  the  glowing  eyes 
were  as  conspicuous  as  the  reflectors  on  a 
truck.  They  could  be  seen  a  good  50  yards 
or  more  away.  I  would  estimate  the  animal 
was  between  4  and  5  feet  in  length.  I  could 


see  only  the  head,  but  the  rule  of  thumb  is  that 
for  every  inch  between  the  tip  of  the  nose  and 
the  eye — the  two  parts  most  likely  to  emerge 
from  the  surface — there  is  a  foot  of  gator 
beneath.  I  watched  it  for  some  time;  the  rep- 
tile, of  course,  had  no  idea  that  light  reflect- 
ing back  out  of  its  eye  was  giving  away  its  pres- 
ence. I  worked  my  canoe  upstream  and  drifted 
down,  seeing  how  close  I  could  get.  As  my 
canoe  drifted  by,  the  reptile  grew  restless  and 
sounded  when  I  was  about  30  feet  away. 

Since  that  night  I  have  made  many  return 
visits,  often  taking  friends  along  to  experience 
the  river  swamp  at  night.  For  the  last  three 
years,  I  have  found  this  gator  repeatedly  at  the 
same  retreat.  Yet  even  knowing  where  it  lives, 
I  have  seen  no  sign  of  it  during  the  day. 

Most  people  are  enamored  with  the  tales 
and  folklore  that  bill  the  gator  as  some  fierce 
creature  that  needs  to 
be  reckoned  with.  In 
1791 ,  William  Bartram 
wrote  of  a  Florida  gator: 
"Behold  him  rushing 
forth  from  the  flags  and 
reeds.  His  enormous  body 
swells.  His  plaited  tail 
brandished  high,  floats 
upon  the  lake.  The  waters 
like  a  cataract  descend 
from  his  opening  jaws. 
Clouds  of  smoke  issue 
from  his  dilated  nostrils." 

Hard  to  believe  that 
this  beast  was  any  kin  to 
the  same  shy  creature  that 
I've  come  to  be  acquainted 
with  on  the  South  River. 
We  must  recognize  that 
Bartram,  like  the  writers  and  movie  producers 
who  followed  him,  were  primarily  interested 
in  selling  their  works  to  the  public.  Elusive, 
secretive  gators  do  not  make  stunning  press. 
Nonetheless,  I  have  full  respect  for  gators  of 
any  size.  I  don't  mess  with  their  nests  or  young, 
and  I  probably  would  not  go  swimming  with 
stringers  of  fish  around  my  neck.  But  all  things 
being  even,  gators  and  people  are  more  or  less 
compatible.  I  know  of  only  one  verified  gator 
attack  in  North  Carolina.  Farther  south, 
where  gators  are  more  common  and  grow 
bigger,  they  have  been  known  to  eat  people. 
But  these  are  individual  rogue  animals  that 
should  be  dealt  with  on  a  case-by-case  basis. 
If  you  want  to  avoid  gator  attacks,  just  keep 
out  of  the  water  where  they  live.  Even  in  coun- 
tries where  large  crocodilians  are  habitual 
man-eaters,  placement  of  signs  for  tourists 


and  education  of  local  people  has  allowed 
humans  and  crocodiles  to  live  side  by  side. 

(jator  teeth 

Gators  have  70  to  80  cone-shaped  teeth. 
They  hold  prey  in  place,  but  the  teeth  are 
not  used  for  chewing.  Alligators  tear  food 
too  large  to  swallow  into  smaller  pieces  and 
swallow  the  chunks  whole.  Teeth  that  are 
lost  are  replaced — not  on  any  particular 
schedule  or  at  any  given  season  but  rather 
on  an  as-needed  basis.  The  mouth  is  the 
action  end  of  the  reptile.  A  number  of 
sources  state  that  gators  use  their  tails  as 
weapons,  but  this  is  not  true.  Though  it  is 
always  possible  that  you  could  get  whacked 
by  a  gator's  tail  when  it  is  making  a  quick 
about-face  to  defend  itself,  it's  not  a  delib- 
erate attack  strategy. 

After  feeding,  digestion  is  enhanced 
by  stomach  secretions  of  large  amounts 
of  hydrochloric  acid.  For  years  it  has  been 
known  that  crocodilians  swallow  stones 
and  other  hard  objects.  It  was  assumed  that 
these  provided  the  proper  ballast  for  the 
reptiles  when  they  were  in  water.  Fluoro- 
scopic imaging  showed  that  these  gastro- 
liths  are  important  in  digestion.  For  the 
first  day  or  two  after  a  large  meal,  nothing 
much  happens.  Then  the  gastroliths  begin 
churning  about  in  the  stomach  like  rocks 
in  a  cement  mixer,  and  the  food  items  are 
broken  up  by  the  grinding  motion.  This  sys- 
tem, combined  with  the  reptile's  physiology, 
is  efficient.  Gators  can  consume  and  proc- 
ess animal  protein  10  to  20  times  more  effi- 
ciently than  humans.  Much  of  the  food  that 
is  consumed  during  plentiful  times  is  con- 
verted into  energy-dense  fat  that  the  reptile 
can  draw  on  during  prolonged  fasting  spells. 

(jator  food  and  growth 

Alligators'  diets  vary  from  location  to  loca- 
tion and  season  to  season.  To  say  that  gators 
are  opportunistic  feeders  is  an  understatement. 
A  food  study  in  Louisiana  showed  that  47  per- 
cent of  their  diet  was  crustaceans  (crabs,  cray- 
fish and  shrimp);  insects  made  up  20  percent 
and  fish  14  percent.  The  remainder  included 
miscellaneous  items  such  as  snails,  reptiles  and  I 
some  vegetation.  Birds  and  mammals  each 
made  up  5  percent.  Though  reptiles,  birds 
and  mammals  may  be  a  small  percentage  of 
the  total  number  of  food  items  consumed, 
they  make  up  the  bulk  of  the  food  mass. 

Large  gators  can  take  on  sizable  prey. 
Raccoons  are  an  important  food  item,  and 
gators  really  keep  down  the  numbers  of 
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coons  in  wetland  systems  in  the  Southeast. 
This,  in  turn,  allows  for  a  higher  survival  rate 
for  freshwater  turtle  nests.  Gators  are  so  effi- 
cient at  controlling  coon  populations  that 
nesting  herons,  egrets  and  other  wading  birds 
have  much  higher  hatching  and  fledging  rates 
when  they  nest  in  and  near  areas  with  high 
gator  populations.  Some  large  and  important 
heronries  have  developed  in  the  trees  that 
grow  on  gator  farms. 

One  of  the  most  impressive  features  of  an 
alligator  is  its  size.  Measuring  an  alligator  is 
another  matter  that  neither  you  nor  it  would 
want  much  to  do  with.  An  accurate  estimate 
of  a  gator's  size  can  be  made  by  measuring  a 
print  of  the  hind  foot.  For  every  inch  of  foot, 
there  are  12  inches  of  gator.  A  9-inch  footprint 
is  made  by  a  9 -foot  gator.  Female  gators  seldom 
exceed  9  feet  and  weights  of  160  pounds.  A 
male,  11  to  12  feet  long,  will  weigh  450  to 


The  American  alligator 
has  many  interesting  adap- 
tatians  to  help  it  thrive  in 
its  watery  environment.  A 
broad,  powerful  tail  (far  left) 
helps  the  gator  glide  through 
the  water,  while  strong  legs 
(bottom)  allow  the  animal 
to  walk  on  land.  A  set  of 
large  teeth  (opposite  page) 
allows  the  alligator  to  grab 
its  prey  and  tear  food  into 
smaller  pieces.  The  bellow- 
ing of  a  male  gator  (above) 
sends  out  powerful  vibra- 
tions that  cause  the  water  to 
boil  around  the  animal  and 
warn  other  males  to  stay 
clear.  Durmg  mating  (near 
left),  the  male  gator  rubs 
its  chin  along  the  head  of 
the  fetiiale. 
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550  pounds,  and  occasionally  males  will  grow 
much  larger.  Their  life  expectancy  is  roughly 
the  same  as  ours.  But  gators — like  other 
reptiles — continue  to  grow  throughout  their 
life.  Maximum  size/  William  Bartram  reported 
gators  exceeding  20  feet  in  length.  The  larg- 
est North  Carolina  specimen  ever  recorded 
came  from  Carteret  County  and  measured 
12  lli  feet  long  and  weighed  476  pounds. 

A  hide  of  armor 

The  hides  of  gators  and  other  crocodil- 
ians  are  both  thick  and  durable.  They  are 
arguably  among  the  most  enduring  hides 
on  earth.  Ancient  Egyptians  used  the  skins 
of  Nile  crocodiles  for  shields  and  body  armor. 
Throughout  much  of  the  19th  and  20th  cen- 
turies, crocodilian  skins  were  used  for  purses, 
suitcases,  shoes,  boots,  belts  and  key  cases. 
Gator-hide  footballs  were  even  made  to 


An  alligator  yawns  (top) 
to  prevent  its  head  from 
overheating  while  its  body 
absorbs  the  warming  rays 
of  the  sun.  A  female  gator 
(right)  uses  her  feet  to  build 
a  nest  of  decaying  vegeta- 
tion to  incubate  her  eggs. 
Once  the  eggs  hatch,  the 
mother  alligator  opens  the 
nest  to  reveal  the  banded 
young  (opposite  page).  She 
then  carries  the  young  alii' 
gaurrs  to  a  protected  site 
and  guards  them  for  sev- 
eral months. 
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present  to  the  winners  of  the  annual  Gator 
Bowl.  Do  you  remember  those  tacky  little  gator 
foot  key  rings  sold  at  tourist  stops?  As  many 
as  2  V?  million  gators  were  harvested  in  Florida 
alone  during  the  last  decade  of  the  1800s.  As 
late  as  1902,  when  most  of  the  hig  game  ani- 
mals in  North  America  had  been  hunted  to 
a  level  of  commercial  extinction,  U.S.  tanner- 
ies were  processing  $420,000  worth  of  gator 
hides  a  year.  By  the  1950s  and  '60s,  gators 
were  becoming  scarce.  They  were  one  of  the 
first  species  listed  as  endangered  by  the  U.S. 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service.  The  protection  pro- 
gram worked.  In  just  a  few  decades,  gators 
have  made  a  remarkable  comeback.  In  some 
states  where  gators  are  plentiful  again,  there 
is  now  a  controlled  harvest.  Tens  of  thou- 
sands more  are  bred  annually  on  alligator 
farms  for  their  hides  and  meat. 

Cool  crocs 

It  is  important  for  gators  to  keep  warm  so 
that  they  can  remain  active,  and  so  that  nor- 
mal processes  can  take  place  efficiently.  A 
temperature  above  82  degrees  is  required  for 
digestion.  In  the  winter,  gators  living  as  far 
north  as  the  Carolinas  hibernate.  During  the 
rest  of  the  year,  gators  like  to  maintain  effi- 
cient body  temperatures  and  can  often  be 
seen  sunning.  Solar  radiation  quickly  heats 
up  the  dark,  scale-covered  bodies.  By  yawn- 
ing, alligators  expose  the  thin  skin  inside 
their  mouths  to  the  air.  This  literally  keeps 
their  brains  from  cooking  while  they  heat 
up  the  rest  of  their  thick-skinned  bodies. 

One  giant  step  for  reptiles 

At  rest,  alligators  float  tail-heavy  in  the 
water,  typically  with  only  their  eyes  and 
nostrils  above  the  surface.  But  when  they 
swim,  the  body  and  tail  become  horizontal 
because  of  the  forward  propulsive  movement. 
The  tail  and  flexible  body  provide  the  major 
power  for  swimming.  The  legs  are  pressed 
against  the  body  and  are  not  even  used  for 
steering.  The  resulting  swimming  movements 
are  very  fishlike.  Direction  is  dictated  by 
asymmetrical  movements  of  the  tail  and  the 
bending  of  the  body.  The  crest  along  the  top 
of  the  tail  provides  extra  surface  for  power. 
The  endmost  60  percent  of  a  gator's  tail  is 
the  most  flexible  and  contains  only  a  single, 
central  row  of  crested  scales. 

Though  our  image  of  an  alligator  is  that 
of  a  massive  creature  sprawled  on  its  belly,  it 
is  capable  of  very  rapid  movement  on  land. 
Small-  and  modest-size  individuals  can  actually 
gallop.  Unlike  other  reptiles,  crocodilians  can 


position  their  legs  directly  under  their  bod- 
ies (compared  to  most  lizards  whose  legs 
stick  out  to  the  side)  and  achieve  a  high  walk, 
with  the  belly  lifted  clear  of  the  ground.  The 
limbs  support  the  entire  weight  of  the  ani- 
mal, similar  to  most  four-legged  mammals. 
Though  this  type  of  locomotion  seems  an 
everyday  occurrence  to  us,  it's  a  major 
achievement  for  a  reptile. 

(jator  sounds 

The  vocalizations  of  alligators  are  limited 
to  three  sounds.  Adults  give  a  quavering  hiss 
when  they  are  annoyed.  Young  gators — even 
ones  still  in  the  egg — produce  an  "umph, 
umph,  umph"  call.  Want  to  see  a  mad  female 
alligator  up  close?  Pick  up  one  of  her  young 
and  let  it  start  vocalizing.  Or  better  yet,  learn 
to  imitate  this  call.  Be  warned;  either  will 
give  you  the  firsthand  experience  of  an  angry 
gator  snapping  at  your 
feet.  The  third  vocaliza- 
tion is  the  bellowing  of 
the  adults.  This  is  proba- 
bly more  of  a  warning  to 
other  male  gators  in  the 
area  than  a  call  to  attract 
females.  Female  gators 
also  bellow,  suggesting 
that  the  social  structure 
of  groups  of  wild  gators 
may  be  complex.  I  have 
spent  the  night  next  to 
swamps  in  houses  that 
shook  when  male  gators 
bellowed.  The  low- 
frequency  sound  is  loud 
and  carries  well  through  both  water  and  air. 
Its  magnitude  is  so  extreme  that  the  sound 
waves  displace  water,  causing  it  to  boil  around 
the  necks  and  backs  of  submerged  males  and 
to  spray  into  the  air  around  those  that  bellow 
from  the  surface.  An  early  traveler  in  Florida 
wrote  of  the  bellowing  alligator:  "It  most 
resembles  very  heavy  distant  thunder,  not 
only  shaking  the  air  and  water  but  causing 
the  earth  to  tremble;  and  when  hundreds  and 
thousands  are  roaring  at  the  same  time,  you 
can  scarcely  be  persuaded  but  that  the  whole 
globe  is  violently  and  dangerously  agitated." 

I  had  read  somewhere  that  a  French  horn 
played  in  B  flat  will  cause  male  alligators  to 
bellow.  At  the  time  I  had  a  student  who  actu- 
ally had  a  French  horn.  Though  he  had  not 
exactly  mastered  the  instrument,  he  could 
consistently  produce  a  B  flat.  Sure  enough, 
when  we  field-tested  it  in  a  Georgia  swamp, 
a  chorus  of  gators  responded. 


(Courtship  and  nesting 

Gators  reach  sexual  maturity  in  about  six 
years.  The  courtship  season  begins  in  April 
and  lasts  for  more  than  a  month.  Alligators 
have  powerful  musk  glands  that  secrete  odors 
to  signal  romance.  Romantic  female  gators 
bellow,  but  they  are  not  always  impressed 
with  the  males  they  attract  and  are  known 
to  kill  suitors.  A  bull  gator  approaches  court- 
ship with  caution  and  starts  by  gently  nudg- 
ing the  female  with  its  nose.  As  the  romance 
advances,  the  male  rests  and  rubs  his  chin 
along  the  head,  back  or  tail  of  the  female. 
Hard  love-bites  to  the  female's  neck  are  fol- 
lowed by  body  twisting,  rolling  and  tumbling. 
Tiils  twist  together,  and  legs  grip.  Copula- 
tion alternates  with  rest  periods.  The  entire 
process  may  continue  for  an  hour  and  a  half. 

Nesting  typically  takes  place  in  July  under 
the  cover  of  darkness.  The  eggs  are  deposited 


in  sizable  mounds  of  humus  and  vegetation 
constructed  by  the  female.  Heat  produced  by 
the  decaying  vegetation  helps  incubate  the 
eggs.  Unlike  most  reptiles,  female  alligators 
attend  their  eggs,  checking  the  temperature 
of  the  nest  and  chasing  off  potential  preda- 
tors, thus  assuring  a  high  likelihood  that  the 
eggs  will  hatch.  The  female  opens  the  nest 
when  she  detects  sounds  that  indicate  the 
eggs  are  hatching  and  carries  the  young  to 
nearby  protected  sites.  The  female  then  con- 
tinues to  guard  the  young  for  several  months. 

Young  alligators  are  banded  to  help  break 
up  their  outline  and  make  them  less  con- 
spicuous. A  floating  or  submerged  adult  alliga- 
tor looks  like  a  log.  Concealment  is  a  way  of 
life  for  most  animals.  For  gators  this  is  an  art 
form  almost  unequaled  in  nature.  By  not 
moving,  these  reptiles  are  passed  unnoticed 
by  predators  and  approached  with  disregard 
by  unsuspecting  prey.  0 
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Berry 
Berry 
Bountiful 


written  by  Jim  Casada 


Spring  through  summer  is  the  time 
to  grab  a  pail  and  venture  out  to 
pick  wild  berries. 


Some  of  my  most  cherished  childhood  memories  center  on  countless  spring 
and  summer  days  spent  picking  and  plucking  nature's  rich  bounty.  Berry- 
ing and  related  pursuits  such  as  nut  gathering  provided  me  precious  pocket 
money  and  the  essentials  for  all  sorts  of  tasty  treats,  along  with  days  of  glorious  fun. 

Those  shining  moments  in  the  high  country  sun  lie  some  four  decades  in 
the  past.  But  in  terms  of  abundance  and  availability,  the  North  Carolina  soil 
remains  as  liberal  as  ever  when  it  comes  to  berries — from  wild  strawberries  in 
spring  to  the  huckleberries  of  late  summer,  and  from  early  harvests  of  service- 
berries  to  the  stunning  plenitude  of  blackberries  in  midsummer.  With  dew- 
berries, raspberries,  elderberries  and  blueberries  thrown  in  for  good  measure, 
tasty  treats  await  those  with  enough  gumption  to  gather  them. 

Of  all  nature's  edible  wild  wonders,  my  personal  preference  is  the  strawberry. 
The  patron  saint  of  angling,  Izaak  Walton,  shared  my  taste.  Writing  well  over  three 
centuries  ago,  he  summed  up  the  virtues  of  these  scrumptious  scarlet  morsels: 
"Doubtless  God  could  have  made  a  better  berry,  but  doubtless  God  never  did." 

Mankind  has  succeeded  in  producing  bigger, 
hardier  berries,  but  when  it  comes  to  the  crucial 
matter  of  taste,  the  wild  strawberry  puts  its  domes- 
ticated cousins  to  shame.  Adorning  meadows,  rural 
roadsides  and  abandoned  fields,  these  tasty  little 
jewels  could  convince  even  a  die-hard  Texan  that 
bigger  is  not  necessarily  better. 

On  the  other  hand,  should  you  be  fortunate 
enough  to  locate  a  patch  of  wild  strawberries  in 
fertile  ground,  such  as  a  humus-rich  river  bottom 
or  a  long-deserted  homeplace,  you  might  be  pleas- 
antly surprised  at  how  large  these  rich,  red  delights 
grow.  Size  is  secondary  to  substance,  however,  and 
these  nuggets  of  wild  sweetness  are  guaranteed  to 
tempt  even  the  most  jaded  of  palates. 

Good  things  almost  never  come  easily,  and  straw- 
berries require  work.  Picking  them  can  be  back- 
breaking  labor,  although  it  is  amazing  how  an  occa- 
sional sampling  of  one's  harvest  alleviates  the  agony. 
Once  a  respectable  quantity  of  strawberries  has 
been  gathered  (you  never  really  get  enough),  the 
substantial  chore  of  capping  the  fruit  still  remains. 

Nonetheless,  the  end  product  is  worth  it  all, 
be  it  berries  and  cream,  the  inexpressible  pleasure 
of  homemade  shortcake  smothered  in  strawberries 
and  topped  with  ice  cream,  or  maybe  a  splashing 
of  jam  to  give  a  piping-hot  biscuit  a  college  educa- 
tion. With  these  wild  wonders,  you  have  the  stuff 
of  which  caloric  dreams  are  made.  For  my  part, 
though,  give  me  the  unadulterated  purity  of  a 
fully  ripe  strawberry,  still  glistening  with  dew. 
Here  is  the  true  ambrosia  of  the  gods. 
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WILLIAMS.  LEA 


Black  bear  and  blackberries — not  just 
humans  enjoy  the  succulent  wild  fruits. 


Strawberry  Secrets 

Layer  hot  pancakes  with  butter 
or  margarine  and  fresh  wild 
strawberries  with  a  dusting  of 
confectioners'  sugar. 

Add  brightness,  sweetness  and  tex- 
ture to  fresh  fruit  salads  or  com- 
potes with  a  few  wild  strawberries. 

Add  crushed  wild  strawberries 
to  fresh  lemonade  or  limeade 
for  color  and  flavor. 

Drizzle  hot  chocolate  sauce  over 
bowls  of  fresh  wild  strawberries 
for  an  easy,  elegant  dessert. 

Combine  a  pint  of  wild  straw- 
berries with  '/3  cup  sugar,  'A  tea- 
spoon rum  flavoring  and  I  tea- 
spoon fresh  lemon  juice  in  a 
blender  and  puree.  Serve  over 
ice  cream,  pound  cake,  pudding 
or  custard. 

Try  a  few  wild  strawberries  in 
a  glass  of  champagne. 

Add  orange  juice,  peel  or  flavoring 
to  complement  wild  strawberries 
quite  nicely. 


Strawberries  begin  to  ripen  in  May,  and 
their  reddening  roundness  is  the  truest  har- 
binger of  spring's  full-fledged  arrival.  Cud- 
dled snug  against  the  earth's  warm  bosom, 
strawberries  are  almost  as  delightful  to  behold 
as  they  are  to  consume.  A  motley  tribe  when 
it  comes  to  appearance,  some  are  long  and 
slender  with  protruding  necks,  which  make 
for  easy  capping.  Others  are  tiny,  round 
capsules  of  garnet  that  come  a  dozen  to 
the  mouthful.  And  there  are  those  splen- 
did giants  of  the  wild  strawberry  world  that 
rival  the  size  of  their  tame  relatives.  What- 
ever their  shapes  and  proportions,  though, 
all  share  the  taste  that  makes  them  the  true 
aristocrats  of  the  berry  world. 

By  way  of  contrast,  one  of  the  next 

berries  to  make  its  annual  ripening  appear- 
ance is  of  distinctly  humble  origins.  The 
child  of  farmed -out  land  and  barren  patches 
of  red  clay,  this  black  beauty  is  frequently 
overlooked.  Yet  country  connoisseurs  wel- 
come its  seasonal  return  with  a  joy  born 
of  past  experience,  for  they  recognize  the 
dewberry's  true  merits.  Poets  may  not  have 
sung  the  dewberry's  praise,  but  virtues  it 
has — and  in  abundance. 

The  glories  of  a  dewberry  cobbler  are 
such  that  it  may  be  just  as  well  for  relatively 
few  to  know  of  them.  This  culinary  marvel 
can  best  be  appreciated  through  personal 
experience,  as  opposed  to  trying  to  describe 
it  in  words.  It  is  only  fitting  that  this  tough, 
brier-laden  vine,  which  manages  to  eke  out 
an  existence  against  all  odds,  has  commonly 


given  its  fruits  to  those  who  live  close  to  the 
soil  and  know  so  well  the  toil  required  to 
wrest  a  living  directly  from  the  land.  Folks 
of  the  same  ilk,  who  have  scratched  and 
fought  on  hardscrabble  farms  for  genera- 
tions, have  the  proper  perspective  to  give 
the  lowly  dewberry  its  due. 

It  is  one  tough  customer,  both  in  lifestyle 
and  when  it  comes  to  picking.  In  its  ripened 
finery,  however,  it'll  thrill  even  the  choosiest 
of  gourmets  (provided  such  citified  types  ever 
have  the  chance  to  sample  this  elusive  berry). 

Actually,  dewberries  aren't  at  all  uncom- 
mon. Find  a  field  or  pasture  that  has  been 
neglected  for  a  year  or  two  almost  anywhere 
in  the  Tar  Heel  landscape — an  eroding  hill- 
side where  seemingly  nothing  but  kudzu 
would  grow,  or  even  a  patch  of  land  that  has 
been  scraped  for  some  long-abandoned  build- 
ing project — and  you'll  likely  discover  dew- 
berries. Every  devoted  rabbit  hunter  can  recall 
tripping  over  the  low-running,  treacherous 
vines,  for  they  furnish  precisely  the  sort  of 
habitat  Br'er  Rabbit  likes  to  call  home. 

Dewberries  are  close  cousins  of  what  is 
far  and  away  the  best -known  of  the  wild 
brambles,  not  to  mention  wild  berries:  the 
luscious,  omnipresent  blackberry.  Old  Will 
Shakespeare,  who  seemed  to  know  some- 
thing about  most  everything,  once  wished 
(in  King  Henry  IV)  that  "reasons  were  as 
plentiful  as  blackberries."  He  was  right  on 
the  mark.  Botanists  indicate  that  there  are 
literally  hundreds  of  subspecies  of  black- 
berries, and  anyone  who  has  picked  a  pail- 
ful has  likely  noticed  subtle  variations  in 
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their  appearance  and  nature.  In  fact,  genetic 
engineering  has  now  produced  a  thornless 
blackberry,  a  row  of  which  makes  a  nice 
addition  to  the  home  garden. 

With  some  degree  of  shame,  I  must  con- 
fess to  having  had  a  row  of  these  in  my  garden 
for  a  time.  I  soon  saw  the  error  of  my  ways, 
thanks  to  their  distinctly  inferior  taste.  These 
uppity  domesticated  blackberries  can't  hold 
a  candle  to  the  wild,  thorn-protected  ber- 
ries when  it  comes  to  flavor.  Besides,  no  self- 
respecting  berry  picker  feels  that  he  has  ful- 
filled all  the  requirements  of  his  job  until 
his  hands  are  well-scratched,  brier-riddled 
and  stained  a  lovely  purple -black  hue.  When 
it  comes  to  blackberries,  "No  pain,  no  gain" 
is  certainly  the  operative  truism. 

As  a  youngster  I  welcomed  the  time 
when  blackberries  began  to  ripen,  around 
mid-June.  Here,  finally,  was  an  acceptable 
chore,  and  one  for  which  my  parents  and 
neighbors  would  actually  pay  "cash  money" 
(the  redundancy  was  my  grandfather's, 
occasioned  perhaps  by  the  scarcity  of  the 
item  in  question).  At  25  cents  a  gallon,  it 
was  unlikely  I  would  become  a  berry-picking 
tycoon,  but  to  an  unknowing  rural  lad,  that 
seemed  like  real  fine  wages.  After  all,  a  gal- 
lon of  berries  brought  precisely  the  amount 
of  money  it  cost  to  purchase  a  trout  fly,  and 
that  was  where  a  substantial  portion  of  my 
earnings  went.  Today,  if  you  can  find  black- 
berries for  sale  at  all,  they  probably  will  fetch 
somewhere  around  $  10  a  gallon.  The  last 
ones  I  saw  looked  suspiciously  like  the  tame, 
thornless  and  less -tasty  variety. 

Blackberries  were  once  important  ingre- 
dients in  rural  life.  There  was  always  a  final 
fling  of  bitter  weather  when  the  briers  were 
in  bloom,  giving  rise  to  the  term  "blackberry 
winter."  Country  folks  often  looked  to  this 
occurrence  as  a  sure  signal  that  the  last  frost 
had  come  and  gone.  Blackberries  have  his- 
torically figured  in  our  livelihoods  as  well  as 
our  folk  wisdom.  Early  pioneers  dried  them 
to  make  "berry  leather"  or  mixed  them  with 
rendered  fat  and  bits  of  dried  venison  to 
form  pemmican.  Entire  families  turned  out 
for  all-day  pickings,  hauling  home  gallons 
of  the  prized  fruit.  Properly  processed  and 
proudly  aligned  on  cannery  shelves,  the  rows 
of  Mason  jars  extended  summer's  sweet  ripe- 
ness far  into  the  lean,  mean  times  of  winter. 
Alongside  the  quart  jars  holding  the  color- 
ful promise  of  cobblers  to  come  were  pint 
jars  of  jam  or  preserves.  What  this  condi- 
ment could  do  for  a  richly  buttered  cathead 
biscuit  was  almost  sinful. 


A  less  widespread  but  still  abundant 

berry  that  ripens  on  about  the  same  sched- 
ule as  the  blackberry  is  the  wild  raspberry. 
There  are  actually  several  types  of  wild  rasp- 
berries. The  most  common  and,  to  my  way 
of  thinking,  tastiest  variety  is  the  "black  cap." 
Readily  identifiable  at  all  seasons  of  the  year 
thanks  to  the  distinctive  light  purple  color 
of  its  canes,  the  black  raspberry  can  pro- 
duce abundant  crops  along  fencerows,  on 
open  banks  or  most  anywhere  it  gets  suffi- 
cient sun.  Raspberries  take  a  bit  more  work 
than  blackberries  because  they  are  not  as 
large,  but  they  come  free  so  easily  that  some- 
times you  can  gather  half  a  handful  at  a 
time.  When  it  comes  to  taste,  they  fall  some- 
where between  a  blackberry  and  a  dewberry, 
although  each  is  delicately  distinctive. 

Chloe  Sganga  of  Monroe  (above,  right 
picks  huckleberries  along  the  Blue  Ridge 
Parkway.  Berries  are  an  important  food 
for  many  wildlife  species,  including 
white-tailed  deer. 
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Finding  Berries 

Most  types  of  wild  berries  are  early- 
succession  plants.They  thrive  where  there 
has  been  a  recent  fire,  in  locations  previ- 
ously devoted  to  agriculture,  in  cutover 
land,  abandoned  pas- 
tures and  the  like.  Road- 
sides are  also  prime 
habitat,  especially  for 
blackberries.Thanks 
to  the  prominence  of 
their  blooms,  blackber- 
ries and  elderberries 
are  easily  located.  For 
most  other  types  of 
wild  berries,  knowing 
their  preferred  homes 
and  doing  some  wan- 
dering in  likely  spots  are  the  best  ways 
to  locate  them.  Huckleberries  come 
on  strong  in  the  mountains  after  fires, 
whether  controlled  burns  (seldom  used 
in  the  region)  or  otherwise.  One  thing 
can  be  said  with  absolute  certainty:  Wild 
berries  of  one  type  or  another  are  plenti- 
ful all  across  North  Carolina.They  are 
vastly  underused,  especially  in  today's 
fast-paced  world. 


Another  fruit  available  almost  anywhere 
you  might  live  in  North  Carolina  is  the  elder- 
berry. Easily  gathered,  and  without  the  thorns 
that  guard  many  of  its  brethren,  this  particu- 
lar berry  is,  today,  almost  totally  overlooked. 
Once  removed  from  the  cluster  of  stems 
that  hold  them  together,  elderberries  lend 
themselves  to  a  variety  of  uses.  They  make 
a  quite  passable  pie,  toothsome  jelly  and  a 
wine  or  cordial  beyond  compare.  Indeed, 
for  those  inclined  to  sample  an  occasional 
libation,  blackberries,  raspberries  and  elder- 
berries all  produce  a  delicate  wine  that,  when 
properly  made,  is  sheer  nectar. 

Once  elderberries  have  come  and  gone,  the 
best  of  the  summer's  berrying  is  past.  None- 
theless, huckleberries,  blueberries  and  wild 
gooseberries  remain,  especially  in  the  upper 
Piedmont  and  mountains  of  the  state.  Their 
small  size  makes  for  tedious  picking,  and  low- 
lying  huckleberries  necessitate  stooping.  Still, 
the  effort  is  worth  it,  particularly  if  you  can 
locate  an  extensive  patch.  I've  seen  them  cov- 
ering acre  upon  acre,  usually  as  new  growth 
on  ridges  scarred  by  a  forest  fire.  In  a  sum- 
mer of  good  rainfall,  they  can  be  so  plenti- 
ful that  it  is  possible  to  grab  dozens  at  once. 

At  least  one  other  berry  deserves  passing 
mention.  This  is  the  serviceberry.  (Mountain 
folks  pronounce  it  "sarvis.")  Service  trees 


can  be  found  on  ridges  about  anywhere  in 
the  high  country,  and  they  are  easily  marked 
thanks  to  being  among  the  first  trees  to 
bloom  in  the  spring.  It  is  only  along  creeks, 
however,  that  they  seem  to  produce  fruit. 
To  discover  one  laden  with  reddish-purple 
berries — usually  while  progressing  up  a  trout 
stream — is  all  the  reason  one  could  ask  to 
pause  for  an  unexpected  but  most  welcome 
snack.  The  berries  have  a  mild,  delicate  fla- 
vor, and  the  seeds  convey  an  almond-like 
taste.  To  my  knowledge,  serviceberries  are 
best  suited  for  eating  in  their  raw  form. 

The  devoted  berry  picker  can  enjoy 
two  months  or  more  of  sampling  and  savor- 
ing nature's  fresh  gifts  every  year,  although 
in  the  mountains  berries  do  not  ripen  at  the 
highest  elevations  until  late  summer.  Freez- 
ing and  canning  the  berries  can  provide  fine 
fare  for  many  more  months  to  come.  When 
fall  and  approaching  winter  post  their  "no 
berry  picking"  signs,  every  visit  to  the  pan- 
try or  freezer  brings  a  renewed  sense  of 
reward  and  tasty  nostalgia  to  remind  one 
of  sunny  days  and  berrying  ways.  The  reality 
of  those  jams,  preserves,  syrups  and  frozen 
berries  is  the  purest  of  simple  pleasures, 
the  sort  that  can  be  appreciated  only  by 
those  who  indulge  in  the  enchanting, 
enduring  wonders  of  pickin'.  S 
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Berry  Recipes 

There  are  hundreds 
of  ways  to  enjoy  wild 
berries,  and  not  all  have 
to  be  served  as  desserts. 
This  sampling  comes 
from  Wild  Bounty,  a 
game  and  wild  foods 
cookbook  written  by 
the  author  and  his  wife. 


Huckleberry  Pie 
with  Hazelnut  Glaze 

3   cups  fresh  or  frozen  huckle- 
berries 


cup  grated  apple 
cup  sugar 
tablespoons  flour 


Hi  teaspoon  almond  extract 
pastry  for  double  pie  crust 

2  tablespoons  butter 

several  dashes  of  salt  (optional) 

Mix  huckleberries, grated  apple, 
sugar,  flour  and  almond  extract.  Pour 
into  unbaked  pie  shell.  Dot  with  but- 
ter. Cover  with  top  crust  and  bake 
at  375  degrees  for  about  an  hour  or 
until  nicely  browned.Top  with  hazel- 
nut glaze  (below)  when  you  remove 
the  pie  from  the  oven. 

Hazelnut  Glaze 

'/3  cup  packed  brown  sugar 

3  tablespoons  light  cream 

Hi  cup  finely  chopped  toasted 
hazelnuts 

Place  sugar  and  cream  in  a  small 
saucepan  over  low  heat  and  stir 
constantly  until  the  sugar  melts.  Stir 
in  toasted,  chopped  hazelnuts.  Driz- 
zle over  hot  pie. Tip:  This  glaze  can 
also  be  used  on  blackberry,  blue- 
berry, raspberry  and  dewberry  pies. 


Wild  Berry  Cobbler 

I    cup  all-purpose  flour 

1  cup  sugar 

2  teaspoons  baking 


I 


powder 
cup  milk 


Ha  cup  butter,  melted 

2-4  cups  fresh  blackberries, 
dewberries,  elderberries, 
huckleberries,  raspber- 
ries or  strawberries 

Combine  flour,  sugar,  baking 
powder  and  milk.  Stir  with  a 
wire  whisk  until  smooth.  Add 
melted  butter  and  blend.  Pour 
batter  into  a  9-by-l 3-inch  bak- 
ing dish.  Pour  berries  (amount 
depends  on  personal  prefer- 
ence) evenly  over  the  batter.  Do 
not  stir.  Bake  at  350  degrees  for 
30-40  minutes  or  until  golden 
brown.  Serve  warm  with  vanilla 
ice  cream,  whipped  topping  or 
milk.  Serves  6-8. 


Wild  Berry  and  Spinach  Salad 

4  cups  raw  spinach,  washed  and  torn 

I    cup  hulled,  rinsed  and  drained  wild 
strawberries 

1  kiwi  fruit,  peeled  and  sliced  (optional) 

2h  cup  chopped  hazelnuts  (or  macadamia 
nuts  or  pecans) 

Combine  all  ingredients.  Add  dressing  (below). 

Dressing 

2  tablespoons  strawberry  jam 
2  tablespoons  cider  vinegar 
'/3  cup  oil 

Combine  jam  and  vinegar  in  blender.  Add 
oil  gradually  while  processing.  Pour  desired 
amount  of  dressing  over  salad  and  toss  gently. 

Should  you  be  fortunate  enough  to  find 
tender  dandelion  greens,  they  can  be  used  in 
place  of  the  spinach.  Tip: Try  wild  raspberries 
and  raspberry  jam  as  a  substitute  for  straw- 
berries and  strawberry  jam. 


Wild  Strawberry  Trifle 

I    yellow  cake  mix,  baked  according  to  instructions 

1  quart  wild  strawberries,  cooked  slightly  with  sugar  and  a  dash  or  two  of  Grand  Marnier 
if  desired  (Reserve  some  fresh  berries  to  decorate  the  top.) 

3  large  vanilla  pudding  mixes  (enough  for  6  cups  of  milk)  mixed  according  to  instructions 

2  large  containers  whipped  topping  (24  ounces  total) 

Cover  the  bottom  of  a  large  bowl  with  a  layer  of  crumbled  cake.  Place  a  layer  of  straw- 
berries over  the  cake,  followed  by  a  layer  of  pudding  and  one  of  whipped  topping. 
Repeat  the  layers  twice,  ending  with  whipped  topping  and  the  fresh  berries  you  reserved. 
Serves  16. 

Note: This  is  a  versatile  recipe  that  works  well  with  other  berries,  especially  black 
raspberries. 

Wild  Strawberry  Freezer  Jam 

2  cups  crushed  wild  strawberries 

4  cups  sugar 

I    package  fruit  pectin 
3Ia  cup  water 

Combine  the  strawberries  and  sugar,  mixing  thoroughly.  Set  aside  for  10  minutes,  stirring 
occasionally.  Mix  pectin  with  water  in  a  small  saucepan.  Bring  to  a  boil.  Boil  for  one  minute, 
stirring  constantly.  Remove  from  heat,  add  to  fruit  and  stir  constantly  for  three  minutes. 
Pour  quickly  into  sterilized  glass  or  plastic  containers  with  tight-fitting  lids.  Cover  imme- 
diately. Let  containers  stand  at  room  temperature  for  24  hours.  Place  jam  in  the  freezer. 
Frozen  jam  may  be  thawed  in  a  microwave.  Tip:  For  raspberries,  blueberries,  dewberries, 
elderberries  or  blackberries,  use  3  cups  crushed  berries  and  5 'A  cups  sugar. 
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are  likely  to  find  an  abundance  of  6-inch  bluegills.  In  fact,  bluegills  of  that  size  are  so  common 
that  many  places  don't  seem  to  have  any  larger  ones.  No  matter  how  old  they  get,  they  just 
don't  seem  to  grow  any  bigger. 

But  there  are  other  places  where  bluegills  do  get  bigger,  and  some  of  them  get  a  whole  lot 
bigger.  Large  bluegills  may  be  a  one-time  happening  in  some  locations,  but  in  others,  mondo 
worm-nibblers  are  produced  year  after  year. 

For  many  fishermen,  catching  a  true  1 -pound  bluegill  never  happens.  For  others,  it  may 
happen  only  once  in  a  lifetime. 

What  are  the  elusive  factors  that  come  together  to  produce  large  bluegills?  And  can  any- 
thing be  done  to  manage  fish  populations  to  produce  more  big  ones  and  fewer  small  ones? 

I  posed  these  questions  to  fisheries  biologists  who  are  also  good  fishermen.  They  provided 
interesting  insight  into  some  of  the  mysteries  of  when  and  where  these  big  bluegills  appear 
and  offered  good  advice  about  how  to  catch  them. 

Two  of  the  most  important  factors  are  competition  and  the  carrying  capacity  of  the  body 
of  water  in  which  they  grow.  Just  as  a  cow  pasture  can  support  only  a  certain  number  of  cows, 
a  pond  or  lake  has  a  limit  of  how  many  pounds  of  fish  it  can  support.  That  weight  can  be  made 
up  of  either  a  lot  of  small  bluegills  or  fewer  large  ones. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  an  environment  with  a  lot  of  available  food  and  good  water  quality 
is  critical  for  continued  growth.  But  surely  genetics  plays  an  important  part,  too. 

Bluegills  can  start  reproducing  when  they  are  only  a  few  inches  long,  and  a  pair  can  produce 
thousands  of  young  each  year.  If  a  lot  of  the  young  survive,  they  soon  utilize  all  available  food, 
leaving  none  for  growth.  Six-inch  bluegills  can  keep  producing  young  each  year,  resulting  in 
a  stunted  population. 

Only  if  something  limits  the  number  of  surviving  fish  can  the  remaining  ones  have 
enough  food  to  continue  to  grow.  That's  where  predation  is  essential,  because  only  two  of 
the  thousands  of  young  can  grow  to  replace  their  parents;  otherwise,  the  available  food  is 
divided  among  an  increasing  number  of  small  fish.  But  there  are  places  where  conditions 
are  right  for  producing  the  big  bluegills. 


Some  of  our  best  bluegills  are  found  in  coastal  freshwater  streams  and  ponds,  where  the  waters 
remain  relatively  warm  and  favorable  for  growth  during  much  of  the  year.  They  often  are  shallow, 
fertile  and  productive.  Add  to  this  an  abundance  of  predators  ranging  from  bass,  pickerel  and 
bowfin  to  herons  and  other  fish-eating  birds,  as  well  as  mammals.  These  predators  keep  the 
bluegill  numbers  thinned.  And  low  fishing  pressure  at  some  of  these  spots  gives  the  fish  time 
to  grow.  All  of  these  factors  provide  the  necessary  ingredients  to  produce  large  bluegills. 

Coastal  streams  that  flow  into  the  sounds  may  have  salinities  at  their  lower  sections  too 
high  for  bluegills,  but  the  headwaters  often  are  fresh  or  only  slightly  brackish.  In  some  cases, 
the  brackishness  of  the  water  may  be  sufficient  to  limit  bluegill  reproduction,  thereby  keeping 
their  numbers  low  and  thus  providing  adequate  food  for  fewer  fish  to  continue  growing. 


COASTAL  STREAMS 
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"Based  on  my  observations,  hluegill 
populations  are  most  stable  in  our  fresh- 
water rivers  and  streams,"  said  Kent  Nelson, 
a  fisheries  biologist  with  the  N.C.  Wildlife 
Resources  Commission.  "Bluegill  popula- 
tions in  rivers  and  sounds  subjected  to  peri- 
odic intrusions  of  brackish  water,  as  a  result 
of  either  wind  tides  or  drought,  can  fluctu- 
ate markedly  depending  on  the  severity 
and  duration  of  the  intrusions.  Because 
of  this,  tributaries  of  the  Albemarle  Sound 
and  lower  Pamlico  and  Neuse  rivers  may 
harbor  numbers  of  large  bluegills,  if 
favorable  conditions  persist." 

Many  of  the  coastal  streams  have  plenty 
of  vegetation,  which  supports  bluegills.  Usu- 
ally there  is  an  area  of  open  water  immedi- 
ately next  to  the  bank  in  which  big  bluegills 
congregate,  perhaps  waiting  for  insects  or 
other  food  to  fall  from  overhanging  vegeta- 
tion. Popping  bugs  and  very  small  spinner 
baits  are  especially  effective  in  such  spots. 

Fisheries  biologist  Chad  Thomas,  also 
with  the  Wildlife  Commission,  suggested 
trying  the  Alligator  River,  Pasquotank 
River  and  its  tributaries  (Newbegun,  Are- 
neuse  and  Sawyers  creeks),  Scuppernong 
River,  Northwest  River  and  Tull  Bay 
off  Currituck  Sound. 

Sampling  results  indicate  that  bluegills 
are  less  abundant  in  the  Chowan  River,  which 
is  likely  an  effect  of  dissolved  oxygen  prob- 
lems resulting  from  Hurricane  Floyd  in  1999. 
The  Roanoke  River  contains  good  numbers 
of  bluegill,  but  the  average  sizes  tend  to  be 
smaller  than  the  rivers  mentioned  above. 

Bluegills  are  also  relatively  abundant  in 
the  Neuse,  Trent  and  Wiite  Oak  rivers,  as 
well  as  in  the  Cape  Fear  River  below  Lock 
and  Dam  Nos.  2  and  3.  The  Black  River 
near  Ivanhoe  and  Henry's  Landing  produces 
good  bluegills.  Here,  fishing  from  one-man 
boats  using  a  fiberglass  pole  and  jig  flipped 
under  overhanging  bushes  is  effective. 

FARM  PONDS 

Ponds  with  small  bluegills  usually  have  few 
bass  or  other  predators.  So  many  of  the 
panfish  survive,  in  fact,  that  there  is  too 


Big  bluegills  can  be  caught  on  a  variety 
of  natural  baits  and  artificial  lures  from 
many  locations  including  farm  pinids  arid 
coastal  streams.  The  key  to  catching  huge 
specimens  is  to  find  waters  where  the  blue- 
gill population  is  limited  by  many  preda- 
tors in  other  environmental  conditions. 


little  food  to  be  used  for  growth.  Over 
time  as  they  continue  to  reproduce,  the 
average  size  might  even  decrease. 

Some  ponds,  though,  have  good  num- 
bers of  big  bluegills.  They  usually  are  either 
new  ponds  in  which  the  population  is  rap- 
idly growing  and  expanding  to  fill  the  new 
habitat,  or  ponds  with  a  lot  of  small  bass. 
The  numerous  small  bass  eat  most  of  the 
small  bluegills  produced,  enabling  the  sur- 
viving bluegills  to  have  enough  food  for 
rapid  growth.  Under  these  conditions 
the  many  bass  stay  small,  but  the  bluegills 
grow  to  a  larger  size. 

LAKES 

Lakes  throughout  the  state,  even  those 
in  the  colder  western  part  of  North  Caro- 
lina, sometimes  have  good-sized  bluegills. 
The  bluegills  are  easiest  to  locate  in  spring 
and  summer  when  the  fish  congregate  in 
clear,  shallow  water  to  spawn.  Their  saucer- 
shaped  nests  are  clustered,  sometimes 
on  long,  sloping  underwater  points  or  in 
coves.  The  fish  may  not  be  numerous,  but 
they  sometimes  reach  a  respectable  size. 
Though  most  bluegills  might  be  6  inches 
and  rarely  reach  1  pound,  real  giants  show 
up  from  time  to  time  wherever  conditions 
are  right.  Sometimes  2-  or  3-pound  blue- 
gills are  caught,  and  the  state  record  is 


a  4-pound,  5 -ounce  giant  caught  in 
Henderson  County  in  1967  by  Danny 
Case  on  a  catalpa  worm. 

REELING  IN 

Finding  a  place  with  large  bluegills  is  half 
the  challenge;  figuring  out  how  to  catch 
them  is  the  other  half.  Most  bluegill  fisher- 
men agree  that  you  can  catch  big  bluegills 
on  the  same  baits  and  lures  that  you  catch 
smaller  ones,  but  getting  close  enough  to 
the  big  ones  can  be  difficult. 

Spawning  time  in  late  spring  or  early 
summer  is  the  best  time  to  find  these  fish. 
They  often  spawn  in  clear,  shallow  water, 
however,  and  are  especially  wary.  They 
may  see  you  approaching,  and  waves  made 
by  a  boat  or  sounds  made  by  bumping  a 
tackle  box  or  paddle  in  the  boat  can  cause 
them  to  flee  to  deeper  water.  Also,  splash- 
ing a  lure  or  bait  into  the  middle  of  a  clus- 
ter of  bluegill  nests  can  frighten  them  away. 
The  really  big  ones  grow  large  because  they 
are  wary.  They  know  how  to  escape  all 
kinds  of  dangers.  But  they  are  also  aggres- 
sive during  the  spawning  season. 

"You  have  to  sneak  up  on  those  really 
big  bluegills,"  veteran  bluegill  fisherman 
Bill  Hinnant  said.  "If  you  are  careful  enough, 
you  can  slip  up  close  and  drop  a  hook  baited 
with  a  cricket  or  worm  into  the  cluster  of 
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nesting  hluegills.  If  you  spook  them  and 
they  run  for  deeper  water,  just  sit  still  and 
wait  for  them.  They  will  slowly  return." 

When  the  mood  to  throw  an  artificial 
strikes  him,  Hinnant  will  tie  on  a  Beetle 
Spin  or  use  a  popping  bug  with  a  fly  rod. 

Using  a  7 -weight  fly  rod  and  a  weight  - 
forward  floating  line,  an  angler  can  cast 
a  small  popping  bug  a  long  way  from  the 


boat.  The  bug  should  drop  right  over  the 
bluegills  with  almost  no  splash,  minimizing 
the  chance  of  spooking  them. 

Fishing  with  ultralight  spinning  tackle 
and  jigs  is  another  great  way  to  catch  blue- 
gills.  Not  only  are  these  lures  effective,  they 
also  slide  across  logs  and  underwater  brush 
without  many  hangups. 

Just  because  you  put  your  bait  or  lure 
at  the  right  place  doesn't  mean  you  will 
catch  bluegills.  Even  when  spawning,  they 
go  through  mood  changes.  This  was  obvi- 


ous last  spring  when  I  found  a  lot  of  bed- 
ding activity  in  the  dark,  shallow  water  of 
a  coastal  pond.  Ripples  kept  coming  from 
the  same  area  near  shore,  so  I  flipped  a 
popping  bug  over  the  active  spots.  Repeat- 
edly, the  fish  would  strike  at  the  bug  but 
not  take  it.  Time  after  time,  they  would 
strike,  hut  I  couldn't  catch  one.  I  exam- 
ined the  hook,  thinking  it  must  have  been 
broken.  But  the  hook  was  fine;  they  were 
just  striking  short,  apparently  to  drive  the 
intruding  bug  away. 


ft? 


The  next  day,  I  returned  to  the  same  spot 
and  fished  with  the  same  popping  bug.  This 
time  was  different.  The  big  bluegills  showed 
a  completely  different  attitude,  swallowing 
the  bug  on  every  strike.  Seven  of  the  big 
bluegills  totaled  5  pounds,  12  ounces. 

Probably  the  most  interesting  way  I  have 
found  big  bluegills  is  by  bass  fishing.  Espe- 
cially when  spawning,  big  bluegills  are  aggres- 
sive and  will  strike  at  bass  lures,  even  big  ones 
like  a  Devil's  Horse.  One  day,  after  repeat- 
edly getting  powerful  strikes  at  the  same  spot 
with  a  bass  lure  but  failing  to  hook  the  fish, 
I  moved  closer  and  was  barely  able  to  see 
the  outline  of  a  cluster  of  tremendous  fish 
beds  in  the  sandy  pond  bottom.  They  were 
huge  beds,  almost  3  feet  in  diameter.  Later 
that  day,  I  returned  and,  with  a  fly  rod  and 
popping  bug,  caught  some  honest-to-goodness 
1 -pound  bluegills.  They  were  in  full  breeding 
color  and  absolutely  beautiful. 

Wherever  you  find  them  and  however  you 
catch  them,  bluegills  are  excellent  panfish. 
The  big  ones  present  an  interesting  challenge 
and  are  tough  fighters.  Pound  for  pound,  they 
are  some  of  our  best  game  fish.  0 
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It  can  be  remote  and  tranquil  or  wild  and  action- 
packed.  Take  a  boating  trip  along  the  Atlantic 
lntracoastal  Waterway— an  experience  that  has  it  all 


The  lntracoastal  Waterway — a  string  of  sounds, 
bays,  tidal  rivers  and  canals —  provides  a  boating 
route  from  southern  Virginia  to  Florida.  Links  to 
other  inland  passages  allow  excursions  up  to  New 
England  or  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  without  ventur- 
ing onto  the  open  sea.  For  weekend  getaways, 
however,  it's  hard  to  beat  a  scenic  jaunt  through 
Currituck  Sound  and  the  Great  Dismal  Swamp, 
starting  at  Elizabeth  City's  quaint  waterfront 
(above),  and  circling  around  Norfolk.  Va. 


The  country's  prettiest  coastal  highway  has  no  passing  lanes,  no  median  and  no  stoplights — unless  you  count  no-wake 
zones.  For  mile  upon  sinuous  mile,  the  Atlantic  Intracoastal  Waterway  skirts  the  nation's  southeastern  shore,  a  protected  inland 
route  of  man-made  canal,  natural  river  and  sound  that  tracks  the  coast  from  Norfolk,  Va.,  to  Miami.  Other  waterways  link  up  to 
create  a  protected  passage  from  New  England  to  Brownsville,  Texas.  Still,  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  considers  the 
Norfolk-to-Miami  stretch  the  official  Atlantic  Intracoastal  Waterway. 

The  "Big  Ditch,"  or  ICW  as  it  is  otherwise  known,  has  seen  traffic  as  diverse  as  steam-powered  showboats  and  oil  barges 
that  chose  inland  runs  around  marauding  submarines  off  our  coast  during  World  War  II.  But  pleasure  boaters  under  power  and 
sail  are  the  waterway's  most  enthusiastic  users. 

A  boater  can  cruise  the  Atlantic  Intracoastal  Waterway  in  any  good-sized  boat,  from  an  18-foot  runabout  to  a  yacht  with  an 
18-foot  dinghy.  Not  many  local  folks  take  advantage  of  short-distance  cruising  on  the  ICW,  but  I'm  a  convert.  A  few  years  ago  a 
boating  pal,  Kevin  Bellamy  of  Raleigh,  introduced  me  to  the  waterway  via  his  21-foot  Bayliner  ski  boat,  and  I've  since  logged 
time  on  the  ditch  from  Norfolk  to  the  Florida  line.  We  typically  hop  from  coastal  port  to  coastal  port,  bunking  in  bed-and-breakfast 
inns  or  marina  hotels  and  occasionally  camping  along  the  way.  Sometimes  we  never  leave  the  waterway  on  these  long-weekend 
trips.  Other  times,  we  use  the  ICW  simply  to  tie  together  river  trips.  Boaters  can  take  two-,  three-  or  four-day  trips  without  leaving 
North  Carolina.  One  of  my  favorites  winds  through  northeastern  North  Carolina  and  the  Great  Dismal  Swamp. 
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Great  Dismal  Loop 

Perhaps  the  best  cruise  on  the  waterway 
is  the  140-mile  excursion  from  Elizabeth 
City  to  Norfolk  and  back  through  the 
famous  Currituck  Sound.  This  is  a  perfect 
long-weekend  trip.  In  fact,  its  two  alternate 
routes  make  it  the  only  loop  possible  on  the 
entire  waterway.  From  the  wide,  shimmering 
Pasquotank  River,  the  waterway  necks  down 


to  a  true  canal,  a  ruler-straight  passage 
through  the  Great  Dismal  Swamp  wilder- 
ness. Farther  north  is  a  riverine  maze  that 
ends  at  the  cosmopolitan  Norfolk  water- 
front, packed  with  cargo  ships  and  sub- 
marines. Turn  south  through  the  historic 
Albemarle  and  Chesapeake  Canal,  and  the 
Big  Ditch  turns  into  a  deep  cut  dredged 
through  wide  Currituck  Sound,  where 


immense  marshes  scribe  the  horizon.  What's 
eft  is  a  big-water  run  around  Albemarle 
Sound's  Camden  Point  to  bring  you  back 
to  the  protected  Elizabeth  City  harbor.  The 
most  you'll  need  to  make  the  trip  is  a  boat 
large  enough  to  pull  a  waterskier  and  a  watch 
set  on  "waterway  time,"  an  ephemeral  chro- 
nometer in  which  tides,  the  sun's  place  in  the 
sky  and  serendipity  pace  the  day. 

We  bunked  in  Elizabeth  City  and  got  under 
way  at  an  hour  past  dawn,  pointing  the  boat 
north  up  the  Pasquotank  River,  a  stunning 
channel  of  black  water  that  snakes  through 
green  foliage.  White  cumulus  clouds  loped 
across  a  blue  sky  mirrored  in  the  water,  beauty 
lost  on  our  wives,  who  were  napping  on  the 
cushy  bow  deck,  tanning  their  backsides. 
"What  a  day!"  Kevin  yelled  over  the  motor's 
whine,  and  I  nodded  in  agreement  as  I  pored 
over  a  marine  chart,  sketching  out  our  route 
along  the  increasingly  narrow  river.  It's 


18  miles  from  Elizabeth  City  to  the  South  Mills 
Lock,  the  southern  terminus  of  the  Dismal 
Swamp  Canal,  and  we  had  but  50  minutes 
to  make  the  morning  lock -through,  one  of 
only  four  each  day.  Kevin  cranked  the  throt- 
tle down,  running  flat  out.  Only  when  we 
passed  sailboats  motoring  upriver  like  cat- 
tle plodding  to  the  barn  did  he  skillfully 
tame  our  trailing  wake. 

Not  two  minutes  after  we  arrived,  the  huge 
lock  gates  creaked  open,  unveiling  a  massive 
concrete  canyon.  A  million  gallons  of  water 
poured  into  the  chasm,  raising  the  water 
level — and  with  it  our  boat — some  8  feet. 
When  the  upper  gates  opened,  we  were  dead 
even  with  the  arrow-straight  Dismal  Swamp 
Canal,  a  ditch  with  a  past  reaching  back  to 
the  very  beginnings  of  the  nation's  history. 

In  1763  George  Washington  circum- 
navigated the  half-million  acres  of  tan- 
gled vine  and  bog  called  the  Great  Dismal 
Swamp.  That  horseback  trip  initiated  more 
than  three  decades  of  involvement  by 
Washington  with  the  Great  Dismal,  which 
Virginia's  Col.  William  Byrd  II  had  earlier 
derided  as  a  "vast  body  of  dirt  and  nasti- 
ness."  By  1805  one  of  Washington's  dreams 
was  finally  realized — the  22 -mile  Dismal 
Swamp  Canal,  which  stitched  together 
Virginia's  Deep  Creek  and  North  Carolina's 
Pasquotank  River.  It  is  today  the  country's 
oldest  man-made  waterway  still  in  existence. 

From  a  boat,  you're  more  likely  to  share 
Washington's  affection  for  the  swamp,  not 
Byrd's  despair.  From  the  South  Mills  Lock 
north,  the  canal  is  a  chasm  cut  through  the 
107,000 -acre  wilderness.  We  took  a  side  trip 
to  3,100-acre  Lake  Drummond,  an  orb-shaped 
lake  with  grizzled  cypress  trees  towering  like 
thunderheads  on  the  horizon.  There,  we  ran 
into  Roy  Jackson,  an  old  "swamper"  full  of 
stories  about  famous  bear  hunts  and  theories 
on  whether  the  lake  was  formed  by  a  peat  fire 
that  burned  a  huge  hole  or  by  a  meteorite 
that  crashed  into  the  ground  eons  ago. 

The  waterway's  wild  aspects  make  the 
quick  transition  from  wild  country  to  world- 
class  port  even  more  dramatic.  From  Roy 
Jackson's  knee-high  snake  boots  planted  on 
the  shores  of  the  lake,  it's  only  20  miles  to 
Norfolk,  where  the  mouths  of  the  Elizabeth, 
James  and  Nansemond  rivers  form  a  heavily 
industrialized  waterfront.  We  motored  beneath 
a  waterway  skyline  etched  with  cranes  and 
derricks.  Barges  hundreds  of  feet  long  droned 
up  the  Elizabeth  River,  their  wakes  lapping 
against  aircraft  carriers,  submarines  and  tran- 
sport ships  from  Peru  and  Liberia. 


KEN  TAYLOR 


The  Pasquotank  River  glows  with  the 
first  light  of  morning  (opposite,  top). 
Farther  upriver,  the  immense  lock  at 
South  Mills  in  Camden  County  (oppo- 
site, bottom)  gives  access  to  the  Dismal 
Swamp  Canal,  which  flows  in  ruler' 
straight  sections  (above). 
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For  the  best  views  of  it  all, 
we  tied  up  at  Norfolk's  Water- 
side Marina  on  the  Atlantic 
Intracoastal  Waterway.  Jammed 
with  shops  and  restaurants, 
Waterside  is  as  cosmopolitan 
as  Elizabeth  City's  Mariner's 
Wharf  is  charming.  There's  a 
nightly  carnival  atmosphere 
at  the  Norfolk  hotspot,  where 
crowds  come  to  ride  the  water 
taxis  that  buzz  around  the 
rivers  and  gawk  at  a  seemingly- 
endless  parade  of  power  yachts 
and  sailboats.  Some  of  these 
yachts  are  massive — so  large 
that  when  we  complimented 
one  deeply  tanned  captain  on 
his  vessel,  he  replied  with  a 
wry  grin,  "Thanks,  but  I'm 
only  the  driver. "  We  lifted  a 
glass  of  beer  to  the  setting  sun, 
then  checked  our  mooring 
knots  before  turning  in  at  the 
Omni  Waterside  Hotel,  where 
our  room  gave  us  a  view  of 
the  glittering  Hampton  Roads, 
like  a  galaxy  spread  across  the 
black  water. 

The  next  morning,  we 
headed  south  through  the  Albemarle  and 
Chesapeake  Canal,  a  popular  route  for  stern  - 
wheel  steamboats  and  screw  steamers  of  the 
late  19th  century.  I  pulled  out  the  charts 
when  we  motored  into  the  wide  expanse  of 
Currituck  Sound.  The  waterway  through 
the  sound  is  a  deep  ditch  delineated  only  by 
channel  markers  that  dance  around  in  the 


distant  heat  shimmer,  and  we  needed  care- 
ful compass  work  to  keep  the  propeller  out 
of  the  sand.  Miles  wide,  Currituck  has  a 
sporting  history  unrivaled  on  the  East  Coast. 
Once,  as  many  as  40  percent  of  the  state's 
ducks  and  geese  spent  the  winter  on  the  shal- 
low sound.  Rich  northern  industrialists  built 
palatial  turn-of-the-century  duck  clubs  on 


A  meander  through  the  Intra- 
coastal Waterway  is  rich  in  sights 
and  sounds — from  the  greetings 
of  fellow  boaters  (left)  to  a  laugh- 
ing gull  (below)  to  sunrise  over 
the  forest  lining  the  Pasquotank 
River  (opposite,  bottom). 


Currituck  Sound.  We  made  a  pit 
stop  at  Mackay  Island,  where  a 
hummock  marks  the  site  of  one 
such  club.  There,  in  a  Mount 
Vernon -style  estate  with  20  ser- 
vants, Joseph  R  Knapp  started  his 
More  Game  Birds  of  America 
Foundation,  the  predecessor  of 
Ducks  Unlimited.  The  mansion 
has  long  since  crumbled  into  the 
hackberry  and  myrtle  shrubs,  and 
the  clamor  of  ducks  in  the  sound 
has  been  reduced  to  chatter.  Still, 
Knapp  would  be  pleased  to  know 
that  his  former  estate  is  now  the 
Mackay  Island  National  Wildlife 
Refuge  and  still  is  home  to  canvas- 
backs  and  pintails  and  up  to  35,000 
wintering  snow  geese. 

Placid  Currituck  Sound  is  stitched 
to  the  big  water  of  Albemarle  Sound 
by  the  Coinjock  Canal,  where  we  threaded 
past  a  U.S.  Coast  Guard  station  and  wharf 
pilings  painted  white  with  red  tips.  It  was 
our  last  bit  of  sheltered  water  for  the  day, 
and  birds  filled  the  nearby  marshes.  We  could 
see  egrets  stalking  fish  and  ospreys  wheeling 
overhead.  A  small  flock  of  shorebirds  passed 
a  few  feet  in  front  of  the  bow  like  white 
butterflies  driven  by  the  wind.  We 
braced  ourselves  as  we  rounded 
Camden  Point  for  the  open-water 
run  back  to  Elizabeth  City.  It's  a 
few  hours  of  whitecaps  if  the  wind 
gods  are  smiling,  a  half-day  of  4-foot 
seas  if  they're  not.  Thankfully,  the 
winds  were  taking  a  snooze,  so 
mile  after  mile  of  gentle  open  water 
passed  under  the  boat  until  the 
skyline  of  Elizabeth  City  sparkled 
in  the  distance.  Mariner's  Wharf 
and  the  mouth  of  the  Pasquotank, 
flecked  with  bright  sailboats  glitter- 
ing against  juniper,  water  and  old 
brick,  were  a  welcome  sight. 

Tying  up  at  the  charming  water- 
front, I  pulled  the  charts  out  one  more 
time.  No  time  like  the  present,  I  fig- 
ured, to  sketch  out  the  next  trip.  0 


RIGHTEOUS  ROUTES 


The  Great  Dismal  Loop  might  be  the  easiest 
waterway  trip  because  you  end  up  where  you 
started,  no  small  consideration  when  trailer- 
ing  a  boat.  But  there  are  plenty  of  other  good 
routes  in  North  Carolina.  Even  if  you  have 
to  backtrack  to  the  boat  ramp,  that's  hardly 
tough  duty  given  the  gorgeous  scenery.  Here 
are  three  more  favorites. 

New  Bern  to  Cape  Lookout 

Drop  your  boat  into  the  Neuse  River  at 
New  Bern,  and  it's  a  tidal-river  run  to  the 
mouth  of  Adams  Creek,  where  you'll  inter- 
sect the  waterway.  Turn  south  for  a  sweet 
sneak  route  through  a  long  canal  dug  through 
the  Carteret  County  peninsula,  and  you'll 
wind  up  in  the  Newport  River,  just  behind 
Beaufort.  Dawdle  your  way  past  the  historic 
Beaufort  waterfront — no  doubt  the  prettiest 
harbor  town  on  the  entire  Big  Ditch — then 
skirt  Harkers  Island  and  go  on  to  Lighthouse 
Channel,  which  runs  you  right  into  the 
Cape  Lookout  Bight.  You  can  camp  at  Cape 
Lookout  or  bunk  in  Beaufort,  where  the 
town  dock  welcomes  transient  boaters. 


Alligator  River  Run 

For  a  wild  ride  through  some  of  North  Caro- 
lina's most  sparsely  settled  country,  start  off 
from  the  ramps  on  U.S.  64  at  the  Alligator 
River  and  head  south  into  wolf  country.  The 
Alligator  River  National  Wildlife  Refuge 
will  be  to  the  east,  Pocosin  Lakes  National 
Wildlife  Refuge  to  the  west.  The  river  necks 
down  and  takes  a  hard  westward  turn  at  Buck 
Island,  site  of  the  new  Buckridge  Coastal 
Reserve.  At  Winn  Bay,  the  Alligator  River - 
Pungo  River  Canal  dips  to  the  southwest. 
Take  it,  and  you'll  cut  across  the  two  water- 
sheds just  north  of  Lake  Mattamuskeet.  The 
canal  spits  into  the  upper  Pungo  River;  look 
for  the  town  of  Belhaven,  where  the  River 
Forest  Manor  offers  old-time  hospitality 
with  transient  docking.  From  Belhaven  it's 
a  gorgeous  serpentine  route  into  the  Pam- 
lico River,  where  you  can  continue  your  trip 
upriver  to  Bath  and  Washington  or  down- 
river into  Pamlico  Sound  to  check  out  the 
Swan  Quarter  wildlife  refuge  marshes. 

Cape  Fear  Overnighter 

For  a  quick  waterway  fix,  it's  hard  to  beat  this 
down-and-up  river  run.  Drop  the  boat  into  the 


Cape  Fear  River  at  Castle  Hayne  or  another 
point  upstream,  and  motor  down  through  a 
surprisingly  wild  landscape  to  Wilmington. 
Stop  for  lunch  on  the  Wilmington  waterfront, 
and  then  continue  downriver  to  Southport, 
where  a  number  of  small  hotels  and  bed-and- 
breakfasts  are  located.  The  official  water- 
way enters  this  route  from  Snows  Cut  on  the 
northern  end  of  Carolina  Beach  State  Park. 
The  next  day,  you'll  have  to  see  it  all  again, 
but  who's  complaining? 
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written  and  photographed  by  Ken  Wilson 


Renewal 


A  photographer  shares  his  observations — on  film  and  in 
words — of  the  return  of  the  elk  to  Cataloochee  Valley. 


this  time  of  year,  the  brown  canopy  of 
the  southern  appalachian  winter 
transforms  into  an  array  of  spring 
pastels.  Like  the  flora,  the  Smokies'  newest 
resident  wildlife  also  undergo  renewal. 

Elk  were  reintroduced  to  the  Great  Smoky 
Mountains  National  Park  last  year  after  a 
two-century  absence.  The  five-year  experiment 
will  determine  whether  the  elk  can  survive 
here  long-term.  the  herd's  first  year,  by  all 
accounts,  has  been  a  success.  the  25  radio- 
collar-fitted  animals  increased  by  six  calves, 
three  of  which  survived.  a  second  herd  of  30 
was  released  this  spring.  and  the  cataloochee 
Valley  on  the  park's  eastern  border  has 
become  a  tourist  draw  for  people  eager  to  see 
the  majestic  animals  and,  perhaps,  hear  their 
bugled  calls. 
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I  thought  about  zoo  years 
of  silence  and  how  that 
silence  has  been  broken. 
It  is  the  new  call  of  the  wild 
in  western  North  Carolina. 


I  witnessed  them  one  extraordinary 
day  last  spring.  The  valley's  deep  mountain 
ridges  had  blocked  the  early  morning  sun, 
locking  Mull  Meadow  in  a  dense  ground 
fog.  Once  the  sun  burns  through  the  fog, 
I  reasoned,  animals  that  might  travel  across 
the  valley  floor  will  have  retired  to  the  quiet 
shadows  of  the  forest.  No  photos  today.  On 
mornings  such  as  these,  when  the  light  is 
poor,  I'll  put  my  equipment  aside  and  sit, 
just  observing  and  listening. 

Rushing  water  from  the  valley's  brooks  and 
streams  provided  background  sound.  After 
nearly  an  hour,  a  huge,  velvet  rack  emerged 
from  the  fog.  It  was  the  alpha  bull  elk.  He 
grazed  down  the  meadow  with  younger  bulls 
and  three  cows.  All  was  quiet  for  some  time. 
Then  a  twig  snapped,  and  three  white-tailed 
deer  bounded  out  to  cross  the  meadow. 

Suddenly  they  stopped — ears  erect,  heads 
high,  eyes  fixed.  A  young  black  bear  had 
emerged  from  the  opposite  woods.  It  criss- 
crossed the  meadow  looking  for  food.  One 
of  the  deer  snorted,  and  they  were  off,  bound- 
ing to  cover.  The  black  bear  continued  sniff- 
ing the  ground,  occasionally  stopping  to  test 
the  early  morning  air. 

In  the  distance,  elk  calves  called  for  their 
mothers.  First  came  a  single  cry  across  the 
valley.  I  scanned  the  meadow  with  binoc- 
ulars. Then  another  cry,  much  closer.  They 
continued  for  a  short  while,  then  once  more 
all  was  quiet.  The  cows  were  feeding  their 
calves.  The  deer,  the  bear  and  the  elk  were 
gone.  The  meadow  was  empty.  I  heard  only 
the  murmuring  rush  of  falling  water. 

The  scene  changed  drastically  later  in 
the  year,  as  summer  crept  into  fall.  The  sun 
climbed  above  the  steep  ridges,  dissipating 
the  swirling  fog  on  the  valley  floor.  Images 


emerged — -silhouettes  of  dark  and  light  in 
muted  colors.  A  bellow  ending  in  a  shrill 
pitch  identified  them  as  elk. 

In  early  fall,  the  bulls  bugle,  announcing 
the  rut.  They  bugle  to  challenge  one  another  in 
an  annual  competition  for  dominance.  Giant 
bodies  thrust  antlered  heads  together.  Dirt  and 
dust  rise  about  them  as  hooves  flash,  digging 
for  traction  and  balance.  The  defeated  runs 
off;  the  winner  prepares  for  another  challenge. 

These  fierce  clashes  establish  a  pecking 
order,  with  the  alpha  bull  dominating  the  herd 
and  breeding  most  of  the  cows.  This  natural 
process  ensures  that  the  spring  calves  get  the 
strongest,  healthiest  genes.  The  alpha  bull 
maintains  its  harem  by  constant  vigilance. 
When  cows  stray,  it  bugles  to  reassemble  them. 
Competing  males  will  attempt  to  mate  with 
cows  that  have  separated  from  the  harem. 


What  makes  the  bugling  elk  unique  is 
that  it  creates  such  a  noise  at  all.  Most 
North  American  wild  mammals  do  not 
routinely  announce  their  presence  nor 
their  intent  with  such  force  and  bravado. 
But  there  are  few  wild  mammals  as  large 
and  nimble  as  the  elk.  A  mature  bull  weighs 
500  to  700  pounds,  measuring  7  to  10  feet 
long  and  5  feet  tall  at  the  shoulders.  Few 
native  predators  will  challenge  a  healthy 
adult,  although  black  bear,  coyote  and  bob- 
cat will  go  after  the  young,  sick  or  injured. 

When  I  first  heard  a  bull  elk's  bugle 
resounding  throughout  the  meadows  and 
woodland  ridges  of  the  Cataloochee  Val- 
ley, my  hair  stood  on  end  in  exhilaration.  I 
thought  about  200  years  of  silence  and  how 
that  silence  has  been  broken.  It  is  the  new 
call  of  the  wild  in  western  North  Carolina.  13 


Elk  reintroduced  to  the  Great  Smoky 
Mountains  National  Park  have  become 
a  popular  tourist  draw  in  the  Cataloochee 
Valley.  Patience  can  reward  the  witness 
with  a  glimpse  of  majesty  in  the  morning 
fog,  or  a  spirited  mating-season  duel 
between  two  bull  elk. 
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Reclusive  Robbers  of  the  Woodlands: 

Plants  That 

Aren't  Green 

written  by  Marianne  Wallace  I  illustrated  by  Consie  Powell  I  nature  activity  by  Anne  M.  Runyon 

Pretty  Pipes 

Let's  take  a  walk  through  the  woods.  At  your  feet  are  dead  and  decaying  leaves, 
branches  and  twigs  of  the  trees  and  shrubs  around  you.  Sunshine  streams  in  from  over- 
head, creating  pools  of  light  on  the  forest  floor.  Up  ahead  you  see  what  at  first  looks  like 
a  pool  of  sunlight.  But  as  you  get  closer,  you  notice  that  it's  a  bunch  of  white,  waxy-looking 
stems  pushing  their  way  up  through  the  leaf  litter.  At  the  top  of  each  stem  is  one  flower, 
bent  downward,  giving  the  whole  plant  the  look  of  an  upside-down  pipe  used  for  smoking. 
You  have  found  Indian  pipes. 

There  is  something  a  bit  unusual  about  this  plant:  It  has  no  green  any- 
where on  it.  To  understand  just  how  unusual  this  is,  look  elsewhere  in  the 
woods.  All  around  you  is  the  green  of  leaves  and  stems,  from  wildflowers  to 

shrubs  to  trees.  Green  is  what  keeps  most  plants 
alive.  Why?  Because  plants  use  a  process  called 
photosynthesis  to  make  their  own  food,  and  the 
key  to  this  process  is  a  green  pigment  called 

chlorophyll. 
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Fantastic  Photosynthesis 

This  is  how  photosynthesis  works:  Air  is  a  mixture  of  many  different  kinds 
of  gases  including  carbon  dioxide.  Plants  absorb  carbon  dioxide  from  the  air 
through  their  leaves  and  water  from  the  ground  through  their  roots.  With 
the  light  energy  from  the  sun,  the  plant  combines  and  changes  the  carbon 
dioxide  and  water  into  a  type  of  sugar  (the  plant's  food)  and  oxygen  (which 
it  releases  back  into  the  air).  Chlorophyll  is  crucial  to  photosynthesis  because 
it  absorbs  the  light  from  the  sun  so  that  the  plant  can  make  its  food.  No 
chlorophyll,  no  food.  Chlorophyll  just  happens  to  be  colored  green. 
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Food  Without  Photosynthesis 

How  can  plants  that  aren't  green  make  their  own  food?  The  answer 
is  that  they  don't.  They  steal  it  from  other  plants. 

There  are  different  ways  nongreen  plants  can  do  this.  Many  are 
parasites  and  live  on  or  in  another  plant,  getting  at  least  some  of  their 
water,  minerals  or  nutrients  from  the  host  plant.  Some,  such  as  Indian 
pipes,  are  indirect  parasites.  That  means  that  between  them  and 
their  host  plant  is  a  fungus  that  connects  them  to  their  host.  Non- 
green  plant-like  organisms  such  as  mushrooms  and  other  fungi  are  saprophytes, 
absorbing  nutrients  from  decaying  matter  such  as  dead  leaves  on  the  forest  floor. 

So  the  next  time  you  travel  through  the  woods  and  spot 
plants  that  aren't  green,  look  around  you. 
Somewhere  nearby  is  a  green  plant  making 
enough  food  to  feed  more  than  just  itself. 
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What  Does  It  Mean? 

chlorophyll:  the  pigment  that  gives  plants  their  green 
color  and  which,  powered  by  the  energy  in  sunlight, 
allows  plants  to  create  their  own  food  (a  type  of 
sugar)  from  water  and  carbon  dioxide 

fungus  (fungi):  a  plant -like  organism  (or  organisms) 
such  as  a  mushroom  or  mold 

decaying:  the  rotting  of  something  that  has  died 

host:  an  organism  that  a  parasite  lives  on  or  in,  which 
provides  the  water,  minerals  and /or  nutrients  for 
the  parasite 

indirect  parasite:  a  plant  that  is  parasitic  on  trees 
and  shrubs  through  a  fungus  that  connects  them 
to  each  other 
organism:  a  living  plant  or  animal 
nutrients:  the  food  that  plants  or  animals  need 
to  survive 

parasite  (parasitic):  an  organism  that  gets  at  least  some 
of  its  water,  minerals  and/or  nutrients  from  living  on 
or  in  another  organism 

photosynthesis:  the  process  by  which  chlorophyll- 
containing  cells  of  green  plants  use  light  energy 
to  make  food  from  carbon  dioxide  and  water 

saprophyte  (saprophytic):  an  organism,  such  as  a 
mushroom,  that  gets  its  nutrients  from  plants 
or  animals  that  are  dead  and  decaying 
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Read  and  Find  Out 

*  Incredible  Plants  (Nature  Company  Discoveries  Library)  by  Lesley  Dow, 

Roger  Carolin  and  Susanna  Addario,  Time  Life,  1997. 
**■  Looking  at  Plants  by  David  Suzuki,  John  Wiley  &  Sons,  1992. 

*  Mysteries  and  Marvels  of  Plant  Life  by  Barbara  Cork,  EDC 

Publications,  1984. 

*  Plants  (Eyewitness  Books)  by  David  Burnie,  Dorling  Kindersley,  2000. 
Plants  (Scholastic  Discovery  Box),  Scholastic,  1997. 

**•  Skunk  Cabbage,  Sundew  Plants  and  Strangler  Figs:  And  18  More  of  the 
Strangest  Plants  on  Earth  by  Sally  Kneidel,  John  Wiley  6k  Sons,  2001. 

On  the  World  Wide  Web: 

**■  North  Carolina  plants  and  animals: 

www.main.nc.us/ naturenotebook/ index.html 
**■  The  Great  Plant  Escape: 

www.urbanextuiuc.edu/gpe/ 

It's  WILD! 

Project  WILD  activities  for  teachers  and  students  that  correlate  to  this 
topic  include: 

Learning  to  Look,  Looking  to  See  teaches  students  to  observe  an  environ- 
ment in  both  a  casual  and  detailed  manner. 

Who  Fits  Here?  teaches  students  to  understand  how  each  ecosystem  has 
characteristic  life  forms  adapted  to  live  there. 

Get  WILD 

WILD  workshops,  offered  by  the  N.C.  Wildlife  Resources  Commission, 
provide  teachers  with  opportunities  for  continuing  education.  For  a  current 
listing  of  WILD  workshops,  connect  to  the  commission's  online  Web  site  at 
www.ncwildlife.org  and  click  the  link  for  Education/Workshops. 
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Get  Outside 

Have  a  "Plants  That  Aren't  Green"  Hunt:  1)  Parasitic  Plants:  Find 
out  if  any  parasitic  plants  grow  in  your  area.  Make  a  note  of  their 
habitats  and  their  host  plants.  Then  try  to  find  them.  Can  you  find 
their  host  plants  too?  2)  Saprophytes:  Even  though  mushrooms  and 
other  fungi  aren't  really  plants,  they  aren't  green  either  and  are  fun 
to  discover.  Learn  about  their  habitats  and  where  they  might  be 
growing,  then  look  for  them  in  nature.  Can  you  figure  out  where 
they're  getting  their  nutrients  (food)? 


Take  Away  the  Sim:  Chlorophyll  needs  sunlight  to  show  up  as 
green  in  a  plant.  Less  sunlight,  less  chlorophyll,  less  green.  1 )  Find 
a  green  patch  of  grass.  2)  Put  a  board  or  piece  of  plywood  over  the 
grass  (get  permission  to  do  this  first).  Cardboard  will  disintegrate 
if  it  gets  wet,  and  metal  will  get  too  hot  in  the  sun  and  cook  the 
plants  underneath,  so  don't  use  these.  3)  Check  the  patch  of  grass 
every  day.  How  long  did  it  take  for  the  grass  to  start  losing  its  green 
color?  Does  it  ever  lose  all  its  green  color?  Does  another  color 
show  when  the  green  is  gone? 


The  Hungry  Black  Bear,  the  Generous  Oak  Tree  and  the  Tasty  Bear  Corn 


Make  a  3-D  Picture 

Carefully  punch  a  small  hole  in  each  of  the  thick  black  lines,  and  cut  along  the  lines  around 
the  bear,  the  tree  and  the  bear  corn.  Now  fold  up  the  cutouts  along  the  dashed  lines. 

i 
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Reptiles,  Amphibians  May 
Gain  New  Protections 

Rare  reptiles  and  amphibians  could  gain  new  protections  under  legis- 
lation that  the  N.C.  Wildlife  Resources  Commission  is  seeking. 
Proposed  changes  to  state  law  would  tighten  restrictions  on 
collecting  or  selling  individual  species  of  snakes,  frogs, 
turtles,  salamanders,  newts  and  other  creatures  in 
classes  Reptilia  and  Amphibia.  The  proposed 
legislation  is  mostly  a  framework,  allowing  the 
Wildlife  Commission  to  designate  individual  species 
for  additional  conservation  measures  later.  The  Wildlife 
Commission  voted  unanimously  in  March  to  pursue  a  rewrite 
of  the  existing  law,  which  both  houses  of  the  state  legislature  would  have  to  approve. 

Some  of  the  rarer  reptiles  and  amphibians,  already  facing  habitat  loss  and  other  human-made 
pressures,  are  hurt  even  worse  by  the  trade  in  rare  and  exotic  animals,  said  David  Cobb,  chief 
of  wildlife  management  for  the  commission.  Because  any  new  regulations  stemming  from  the 
new  law  would  target  individual  species,  frog-giggers  who  hunt  common  species  would  have 
nothing  to  worry  about,  Cobb  added. 

Although  the  proposal  is  broad,  it  would  place  limits  on  the  commission's  rule-making 
authority.  No  new  regulations  could  prevent  someone  from  taking  a  designated  reptile  or 
amphibian  if  the  animal  legitimately  threatened  human  safety  or  property. 

Also,  the  commission  could  not  prohibit  the  possession  of  four  or  fewer  reptiles  that  have  been 
designated  for  protection.  The  same  provision  would  apply  to  24  or  fewer  protected  amphibians. 
Those  numbers  are  consistent  with  other  state  laws  that  regulate  wildlife  collectors,  who  must 
hold  a  permit  to  possess  five  or  more  reptiles  or  25  or  more  amphibians. 


LET'S  TALK  TURKEY 

Charles  Bennett  of  Matthews,  left,  a  member  of  the  N.C.  Wildlife  Resources 
Commission,  releases  a  wild  turkey  to  the  delight  of  some  Cleveland 
County  children  and  their  families  this  February.  Dozens  of  turkeys  were 
captured  in  the  northwestern  counties,  where  the  birds  are  abundant,  and 
transplanted  to  areas  across  the  state — including  this  2,000-acre  collective 
parcel  near  Shelby.  Agreements  with  private  landowners  close  the  restoration 
areas  to  turkey  hunting  for  three  years,  allowing  the  game  birds  to  grow  and 
multiply.  The  Wildlife  Commission  and  the  National  Wild  Turkey  Federation 
are  partners  in  the  turkey  restoration  program. 


Prodigal  Birds  Return 

The  migratory  birds  that  call  North 
Carolina  home  for  half  the  year 
are  back.  To  welcome  them,  consider 
taking  part  in  a  bird-watching  work- 
shop in  conjunction  with  International 
Migratory  Bird  Day. 

More  than  30  birding  events  are 
scheduled  throughout  the  state  this 
month,  from  forts  Fisher  and  Macon  on 
the  coast  to  Pisgah  National  Forest  in  the 
mountains.  Most 

the  birding  J^k^k 
workshops  are  x^^S^^^^S^^^ 
scheduled 
for  weekend  days. 
Many  are  geared  toward 
beginners  and  children.  For  a 
complete  list,  which  includes  names 
and  contact  numbers,  log  onto  the 
Web  site  of  North  Carolina  Partners 
in  Flight,  www.ncwc.edu/mbrooks/pif, 
and  click  onto  the  2002  International 
Migratory  Bird  Day  link.  Or  call 
Mark  Johns,  state  Partners  in  Flight 
coordinator,  at  (919)  852-5124,  or 
e-mail  johnsme@mindspring.com. 
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No  Irrigation  Required 


Water  is  a  key  ingredient  to  any  backyard  ecosystem.  Plants  need  water  to  grow,  and  animals  and  insects  need  plants  for  consumption  and 
cover.  But  with  summer  approaching  and  many  areas  facing  shortages  from  last  year's  drought,  water  can  be  either  expensive  or  in  short  supply 
for  uses  considered  nonessential. 

An  excellent  way  to  conserve  water  while  maintaining  backyard  habitats  is  to 
choose  plants  that  don't  need  much  of  the  wet  stuff  to  thrive.  And  no,  this  doesn't 
pean  converting  your  yard  into  a  miniature  desert  with  cacti  and  narrow-leafed 
evergreens.  Many  plants  growing  in  humid  environments  are  well  adapted  to  low 
levels  of  soil  moisture.  Numerous  other  plants  found  growing  in  coastal  or  mountainous 
regions  have  developed  methods  of  dealing  with  either  extremely  sandy,  well-drained 
soils  or  rocky,  cold  soils  in  which  moisture  is  limited  for  months  at  a  time. 

Plants  adapted  to  sunny,  dry  conditions  include  mound  lily  yucca,  yarrow,  nasturtium, 
beaked  hazelnut,  blanket  flower,  trailing  arbutus,  mountain  laurel,  stagger  bush  and 
evening  primrose.  You  can  also  ask  your  local  nursery  for  a  list  of  plants  indigenous  to 
your  area.  These  plant  species  have  evolved  under  the  local  conditions  and  usually 
have  well-developed  traits  for  surviving  in  extreme  conditions. 

— Chris  Powell 


Catfish  Devouring  Exotic  Clams 


ILLUSTRATION 


At  least  one  non-native  species  of 
wildlife  seems  to  have  found  a 
local  predator  to  keep  it  in  check. 

The  Asiatic  clam,  introduced  to 
North  Carolina  waters  in  the  last  50 
years,  has  thrived  and  spread  through- 
out most  of  the  state  due  to  its  lack 
of  a  natural  enemy.  Now  the  blue  cat- 
fish in  Lake  Norman  seem  to  have 
discovered  the  mollusk. 

Research  last  summer  by  fisher- 
ies biologists  with  the  N.C.  Wildlife 
Resources  Commission,  Duke  Power 
Co.  and  Virginia  Tech  found  that  blue 
cats  feed  heavily  on  the  exotic  clams. 
Although  the  blue  cat  is  one  of  the  larg- 
est freshwater  fish — individuals  often 
exceed  50  pounds,  and  150-pounders 
have  been  caught — analyses  of  stom- 
ach contents  indicate  that  individuals 
of  all  sizes  feast  on  the  Asiatic  clams. 


The  bottom -feeding  fish  swallow  the 
clams  whole,  digesting  the  soft  tissue 
and  excreting  the  shells. 

The  warm-weather  research  found 
little  fish  remains  in  the  blue  cats' 
stomachs.  Earlier,  cold -weather  studies 
revealed  a  diet  mostly  of  shad.  The 
fisheries  team  hypothesizes  that  the 
opportunistic  fish  are  exploiting  cold- 
water  shad  kills  in  the  winter. 

Ironically,  the  blue  catfish  in  Lake 
Norman,  part  of  the  Catawba  River 
basin,  are  exotic  themselves.  The  spe- 
cies is  native  to  the  Mississippi  River 
drainage  basin,  which  includes  the 
Ohio  and  Tennessee  river  sub-basins 
and  their  tributaries.  In  North  Carolina, 
blue  cats  ranged  naturally  only  in  the 
western  mountain  tributaries  until  the 
last  century,  when  they  were  introduced 
to  Piedmont  rivers  and  reservoir  lakes. 


LESTER  HONORED  AS  TOP 
WILDLIFE  OFFICER 

Master  Officer  Bill  Lester  has  trained  numer- 
ous wildlife  enforcement  officers  for  the 
N.C.  Wildlife  Resources  Commission.  Now,  he 
has  gotten  his  due  as  tops  among  them. 

Lester  was  named  Wildlife  Officer  of  the  Year 
by  the  N.C.  Wildlife  Federation  at  its  recent 
annual  banquet.  A  21 -year  veteran  officer,  Lester 
patrols  Brunswick  County  woods  and  waterways 
for  hunting,  fishing  and  boating  violators. 

"His  every  accomplishment,  both  on  and  off 
duty,  is  the  direct  result  of  his  dedication  to,  and 
love  of,  the  outdoors, "  said  Lester's  supervisor, 
Sgt.  Fred  Taylor.  "Officer  Lester  always  strives 
to  do  his  best  and  is  always  professional  in  his 
dealings  with  the  public.  He  is  a  role  model  and 
sets  a  positive  example  for  other  officers. " 

Since  1983,  he  has  taught  at  the  Wildlife 
Enforcement  Officer  Basic  School,  mentoring  an 
entire  generation  of  wildlife  officers  in  defensive 
tactics  and  physical  training.  Within  his  nine- 
county  district,  Lester  instructs  his  fellow  officers  in 
firearms,  tactical  baton  and  bloodborne  pathogens. 

"That's  something  I've  enjoyed, "  he  said  of 
teaching,  "and  I've  gotten  more  involved  with  it 
over  the  years." 

But  he  remains  a  wildlife  officer  at  heart,  tak- 
ing satisfaction  in  "the  variety  of  situations  and 
people  and  locations.  You  could  be  on  the  water, 
in  the  woods,  or  sometimes  you're  doing  a  pro- 
gram in  town.  You've  got  quite  a  bit  of  variety  in 
this  job, "  he  said. 

What  makes  him  proudest, 
though,  are  the  times  when 
he's  had  an  effect  on  the 
sporting  public.  "Not  just 
enforcing  the  law  because 
it's  the  law,  but  having 
someone  understand  § 
the  reason  behind  it,"  f 
fie  said.  "If  you  under- 
stand it,  maybe 
you'll  learn  to  follow 
it  a  little  better. " 


On  Patrol 


ILLUSTRATION  BY  JACKIE  HITMAN 


s  we  grow  older,  our  memories  falter.  That's 
.why  having  children  around  can  he  helpful — 
for  wildlife  enforcement,  anyway. 
A  week  before  the  start  of  turkey  season  last  year, 
Master  Officer  Richard  Tucker  found  some  freshly  strewn 
corn  in  Caldwell  County.  Patrolling  the  area  on  opening  day, 
Tucker  confronted  a  father  who  was  hunting  with  his  son.  The  man  said  he  had 
set  out  some  bait  a  few  weeks  earlier — well  before  10  days  prior  to  the  start  of  the 
season,  which  North  Carolina's  hunting  regulations  allow.  But  that  was  the  last 
time,  he  said.  "No  it  wasn't,  Dad,"  the  13-year-old  said.  "We  came  up  here  last 
week  and  put  out  some." 

The  proud  papa  just  shook  his  head  before  confessing  all  to  the  officer.  His 
cooperation  allowed  him  to  keep  his  shotgun  and  his  hunting  license,  but  the  judge 
decided  he  still  needed  a  little  reminder — a  $250  fine  plus  $90  in  court  costs. 


Letters  tn  the  Friitor 


Dear  Wildlife, 

I  would  like  to  clarify  any  confusion  about  the  Endangered  Species  Act  that  may  have  arisen 
from  the  "Protection  May  Doom  Rare  Lichen"  article  in  the  January  2002  issue. 

As  a  federally  endangered  plant  species,  the  rock  gnome  lichen  and  its  habitat  receive  full 
protection  under  the  act  wherever  it  occurs,  regardless  of  critical  habitat  designation.  The  lichen 
can't  be  collected,  damaged  or  destroyed  on  public  land;  it  can't  be  bought,  sold  or  traded 
without  a  permit. 

The  listing  of  a  species  calls  for  the  designation,  where  prudent,  of  critical  habitat — specific 
areas  that  are  essential  to  the  conservation  of  a  threatened  or  endangered  species.  However, 
this  designation  does  not  set  up  a  preserve  or  refuge  for  the  species.  Because  the  designation 
of  critical  habitat  would  not  add  any  additional  regulatory  protection  to  the  rock  gnome  lichen 
and  would  give  vandals  and  illegal  collectors  a  map  of  where  the  species  is  located,  the  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service  decided  that  it  would  be  in  the  best  interest  of  the  lichen  not  to  designate 
critical  habitat. 

— Brian  P.  Cole,  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  Asheville 

Dear  Wildlife, 

I  was  very  interested  in  your  article  on  B.W.  Wells  and  his  "Natural  Gardens"  in  the  January 
2002  issue.  As  a  forestry  student  at  N.C.  State  University  during  the  mid-1 940s,  I  attended 
botany  classes  under  Dr.  Wells.  Every  college  student  should  have  the  privilege  of  being  taught 
by  a  professor  as  interesting  and  knowledgeable. 

In  the  early  1950s,  while  employed  with  International 
Paper  Co.  as  a  forestry  manager  in  Pender  County,  I 
became  very  familiar  with  Big  Savannah.  It  was  as  Dr. 
Wells  described  it — treeless,  yet  covered  with  grasses  and 
flowers,  as  well  as  numerous  pitcher  plants  and  Venus's- 
flytraps.  Such  a  unique  ecological  site  should  never  have 
been  converted  to  cropland. 

Further,  as  a  high  school  student  at  Raleigh's  Needham 
Broughton  in  the  1930s,  I  had  biology  classes  under  Mrs. 
Wells.  (I  didn't  know  her  name  was  Maude  at  that  time.) 
Like  her  husband,  she  was  one  of  the  most  interesting  and 
memorable  teachers  of  my  school  days. 

— TM.  htaselljr.,  New  Bern 
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Cleaning 
Up  the 
Catawba 


Charlotte, 
in  a  deal 
with  water  reg- 
ulators from  two 
states,  has  agreed  to 
reduce  the  phosphorus  it 
dumps  into  the  Catawba  River 
by  70  percent.  Upgrades  to  three 
sewage  treatment  plants  serving 
Charlotte -Mecklenburg  County  will 
cost  around  $47  million,  or  99  cents 
per  month  for  each  utility  customer. 

"It  is  a  beginning  toward  an 
armistice  in  the  water  war  between 
the  two  states,"  said  Catawba  River- 
keeper  Donna  Lisenby. 

The  shooting  started  last  year, 
when  North  Carolina  renewed 
a  license  for  a  sewage  treatment 
plant  a  mile  upriver  from  the  South 
Carolina  border.  South  Carolinians 
have  long  blamed  their  upstream 
neighbors  for  algae  blooms,  dimin- 
ished oxygen  levels,  fish  kills  and 
other  water  quality  problems  in  the 
Catawba  River  basin. 

The  phosphorous  reductions, 
which  must  be  met  in  2006,  would 
match  South  Carolina's  pollution 
limits.  North  Carolina  limits  phos- 
phorus discharge  in  only  about  10 
percent  of  1,500  discharge  permits, 
mostly  in  the  eastern  third  of  the  state. 

The  January  agreement  could 
break  the  ice  for  solving  other  inter- 
state water  problems,  officials  said. 
Land  disturbances  in  the  heavily 
urbanized  Catawba  basin  wash 
millions  of  tons  of  sediment,  petro- 
leum products  and  other  pollutants 
into  the  creeks  and  rivers  on  both 
sides  of  the  border. 


REPORT  DEAD  BIRDS 


Ti 


keep  tabs  on  the  West  Nile  virus,  state  health  officials  want  to  know  about  any  dead 
birds  you  find. 

Cases  of  the  West  Nile  virus  were  confirmed  last  year  in  North  Carolina — in  birds,  horses 
and  at  least  one  human.  Mosquitoes  spread  the  pathogen  among  warm-blooded  animals. 

Birds  make  a  good  "sentinel"  species;  testing  of  dead  birds  can  confirm  the  virus'  presence 
in  an  area.  A  crow  with  West  Nile  was  found  at  Jordan  Lake  in  2000.  Infected  blue  jays,  hawks, 
chickens  and  more  crows  have  turned  up  in  several  eastern  counties  and  in  the  Charlotte  area. 
Among  humans,  the  West  Nile  virus  causes  mostly  mild,  flu-like  symptoms.  But  children,  the 
elderly  and  people  with  weak  immune  systems  can  develop  encephalitis  or  meningitis.  West  Nile  virus  was  unknown  in  the  Western  Hemisphere 
until  1999,  when  it  afflicted  37  New  Yorkers,  killing  five.  It  has  since  spread  to  26  states. 

lb  report  dead  birds,  call  your  local  health  department  or  call  the  state  Public  Health  Pest  Management  Section  toll-free  at  (877)  790-1747, 
e-mail  NCWNV@NCmail.net,  or  go  online  to  www.deh.enr.state.nc.us/phpm/deadbirdform/index.html.  Report  only  those  birds  that  have  been 
dead  less  than  36  hours,  do  not  have  an  odor  and  do  not  appear  to  have  maggots.  Not  all  reports  can  be  investigated. 


Calendar  of  Events 


Sunday,  May  5 

A  Family  Fossil  Trip  sponsored  by  the  NC.  Museum  of  Natural  Sciences  is  an  all- 
day  outing  to  a  quarry  near  Belgrade.  Vans  leave  Raleigh  at  7:30  a.m.,  returning 
around  5:30  p.m.  Call  (919)  733-7450,  or  log  onto  www.naturalsciences.org. 

Saturday,  May  1 1 


Treat  Mom  (or  anyone  else  age  12  and  up)  to  a  Mother's  Day  Fly-fishing  Class  at 
the  Pisgah  Center  for  Wildlife  Education,  Pisgah  Forest.  Call  (828)  877-4423. 

Saturday,  May  18 

Assault  on  Mount  Mitchell  is  a  100-mile  bicycle  race  beginning  in  Spartanburg, 
S.C.,  and  ending  at  Mount  Mitchell.  Call  (864)  576-3446,  e-mail  mrlOspeed@ 
aol.com,  or  log  onto  members.aol.com/freewhspa. 

The  Nags  Head  Woods  5K  Run  is  a  five-kilometer  run  (or  walk)  through  the 
maritime  forest.  Call  (252)  441-2525,  or  e-mail  jowen@tnc.org. 

Friday-Sunday,  May  24-26 

Lake  Mattamuskeet  is  the  site  of  the  Fairfield  Heritage  Bass  Tournament.  Call 
the  Greater  Hyde  County  Chamber  of  Commerce,  (252)  926-9171  or  toll-free 
(888)493-3826. 

Saturday,  May  25 

Celebrate  the  birthday  of  naturalist  Rachel  Carson  (1907-1964), 
author  of  the  classic  Silent  Spring,  at  Beaufort's  third  annual  observance. 
Call  (252)  728-2170,  e-mail  gregory_janicke@ncnerr.org  or  log  onto 
www.ncnerr.org/ cerf. 

Friday-Saturday,  May  31  -June  1 

The  Bald  Head  Island  Fishing  Rodeo  is  an  annual  fund-raiser  for 
the  Bald  Head  Island  Club.  Call  (919)  457-7381  or  toll-free 
(800)234-1666. 

On  several  occasions,  events  in  this  calendar  have  been  changed  without  notice.  Readers 
should  check  with  the  contact  listed  before  traveling  to  an  event.  Items  for  listing  should  be 
conservation-oriented  and  should  be  sent  at  least  four  months  in  advance. 


A  New  Record 
White  Perch 

A Rocky  Mount  angler  has  shattered  the  state 
record  for  white  perch. 
Bob  Williams  Jr.  caught  the  2-pound,  15-ounce 
whopper  in  Wake  County's  Falls  Lake  on  Dec.  16.  He 
was  casting  a  spoon  with  a  spinning  rod.  The  record 
fish  measured  18  'A  inches  long  and  12  inches  in  girth. 

The  previous  North  Carolina  record  white  perch 
weighed  1  pound,  15  ounces.  It  was  caught  in  Gran- 
ville County  in  1995. 

To  view  a  list  of  state  record  fish  by  species,  visit 
the  NC  Wildlife  Resources  Commission's  Web  site 
at  www.ncwildlife.org.  Click  Fishing  from  the  left- 
hand  menu,  then  Fishing  Programs  from  the  top  of 
the  next  page  and  follow  the  link. 

Record  fish  must  have  been  weighed  on  a  certi- 
fied scale,  which  are  found  in  most  grocery  stores. 
To  apply  for  a  state  record,  call  the  Wildlife  Com- 
mission's Division  of  Inland  Fisheries  at  (919)  733- 
3633  Ext.  281.  Applications  for  a  state  record  must 
include  a  full  side-view  photo  of  the  fish. 
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A rare  plant  now  isn't  quite  so  rare,  thanks  to  a  biological  inventory  in 
Johnston  County.  Carolina  bogmint  (Macbridea  caroliniaru) ,  which  is 
on  the  state's  list  of  threatened  species,  had  been  known  to  exist  in  only 
18  other  spots,  mostly  in  the  savannas  and  pocosins  of  North  Carolina's 
Coastal  Plain.  But  six  patches  of  the  small,  weed-like  flower  turned  up 
in  Howell  Woods  nature  preserve. 

Owned  and  operated  by  Johnston  Community  College  as  an  environmen- 
tal learning  center,  Howell  Woods  is  a  2,800-acre  forest  of  mostly  hardwoods 
along  the  Neuse  River.  It  is  one  of  several  tracts  in  Johnston  County  that  under- 
went a  two-year  survey  of  plants  and  animals.  Funded  by  the  Triangle  Land 
Conservancy,  the  state  Natural  Heritage  Trust  Fund  and  Johnston  County,  the 
study  was  intended  to  help  the  fast -developing  county  preserve  open  space. 

The  inventory  will  help  public  and  private  agencies  establish  priorities  for 
acquisition.  It  will  also  help  local  planning  offices  protect  rare  species,  such 
as  the  bogmint,  from  nearby  construction  or  other  land -disturbing  activities. 


Catch  Us  at 

these  Numbers 

1-800-662-7137  to  report  violations  of  hunting  and 
fishing  laws 

1-800-628-3773  (NC  VESSEL)  for  boat  registration 
and  titling 

1-800-675-0263  for  hunting  dates  and  shooting  hours 
for  migratory  game  birds 

1-888-248-6834  (2HUNTFISH)  to  purchase  most 
licenses  with  VISA  or  MasterCard  using  a  touch- 
tone  telephone 

1-800-446-8663  (I  GOT  ONE)  to  report  big  game 
harvests 

Connect  to  the  Commission's  online  Web  site  at 
www.ncwildlife.org 

Calls  are  answered  in  order,  hit  some  nwi\bers  n\ay  require 
a  wait  during  htsy  seasons. 


Wildlife  Endowment 
Fund  Report 

Fund  Balance  $47,404,953.52 


Established  on  May  29, 1981,  this  fund  is  derived 
from  the  sale  of  lifetime  hunting  and  fishing  licenses 
and  lifetime  subscriptions  to  Wildlife  in  North 
Carolina  magazine,  as  well  as  from  tax-deductible 
contributions.  Although  the  interest  may  be  used 
to  supplement  N.C.  Wildlife  Resources  Commission 
programs,  the  principal  remains  invested  to  gener- 
ate additional  interest  for  the  future. 


Nature's 
Ways 


Nectar  Thieves 

written  by  Clyde  E.  Sorenson 
illustrated  by  David  Williams 


Almost  everyone  knows  about  the  contract  between  bees  and  flowers:  The 
flowers  provide  a  drink  of  nectar,  and  in  return,  the  bees  carry  pollen  from 
one  flower  to  the  next  to  fertilize  them.  Many  flowers  have  extraordinary 
adaptations  to  ensure  that  only  the  "right"  pollinators  visit  them.  However, 
some  bees  and  other  insects  break  the  contract;  they  help  themselves  to  the 
flower's  nectar  without  transporting  the  pollen. 

The  most  obvious  nectar  bandits  are  some  bumblebees  and  carpenter  bees  with 
relatively  short  "tongues."  When  these  species  encounter  flowers  with  long,  tubular 
flowers  or  floral  spurs,  such  as  columbines,  honeysuckles  or  bluebells,  they  use  their 
mandibles  to  chew  a  small  hole  in  the  base  of  the  flower  near  the  nectarines.  They 
then  lap  the  sweet  liquid  witb  their  tongues.  Once  one  of  these  bees  has  opened  such  a 
hole,  many  other  insects,  including  honeybees,  freeload  off  the  easy  meal  as  long  as  the 
flower  continues  to  produce  nectar. 

Tine  flowers  ultimately  may  not  be  harmed  by  this  theft;  the  jostling  the  bees  do  while 
chewing  the  hole  often  scatters  pollen  within  the  flower  they  attack.  And  some  flowers  fight 
back.  The  nectar  of  catalpa  flowers  is  slightly  toxic  to  some  potential  thieves. 
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WILD 

STORE 


Somewhere  in  the  distance, 
a  hen  clucks.  A  regal  torn 
steps  into  a  forest  clearing  and 
goes  into  full  strut — a  timeless 
ritual  depicted  by  Wilhelm 
Goehel  in  his  painting,  "The 
King  of  Spring."  This  scene 
repeats  itself  each  spring  in 
settings  such  as  North  Carolina's 
Roanoke  River  basin,  where 
turkeys  have  roamed  for  cen- 
turies. Thanks  to  management 
efforts,  the  wild  turkey  now 
flourishes  across  the  state,  along 
with  the  hunting  traditions  that 
depend  on  it.  Grab  a  gobbler 
with  our  second  sporting 
heritage  shirt — a  tan,  100 
percent  cotton  Beefy -T 

$14.50 

ITEM  CODES: 

A13MED  (medium) 
A13LRG  (large) 
A13XLG  (extra  large) 
A13XXL  (extra  extra  large)  . 


Preserving  Our  Sporting  Heritage 


Left  front  design 


Your  purchase  supports  the  development  of  conservation 
education  projects  and  programs  in  north  carolina. 


Order  this  item  and  all  ftf.c.  WILD  store  products  online  at:  www.newildlife.org 
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online  at:  www.ncwiltllife.org 


■4  Salamanders  of  North  Carolina 


Learn  to  find  and  identify  some  of  the  state's 
most  unique  creatures.  These  posters  include 
a  color  illustration  and  life  cycle 
notes  for  each  species: 
PART  1 .  Thirteen  species  with 
lungs  or  gills.  (24"  x  36") 
$6     ITEM  CODE  P19 
PART  2.  Twenty  species  in  two  genera: 
Desvwgnathus  and  Eurycea.  (24"  x  36") 
$6     ITEM  CODE  P23 


f*065  OWES 


Amphibians:  Frogs  of  North  Carolina 
Poster  Set 

Set  of  two  posters  in  full  color:  The  Hylid  Frog: 
and  True  Frogs  &  Toads.  These  two  posters  in 
the  Amphibians  series  showcase  North  Carolina 
frogs.  Vibrant  photos  and  informative  text  com- 
bine to  make  these  posters  stand  out  in  the 
home  or  classroom  (22"  x  34' 
$10    ITEM  CODE  P20 

Each  poster  can  also  be  purchased  individually: 

Amphibians:  The  Hylid  Frogs 

$6  item  code  p11 
Amphibians:  True  Frogs  &  Toads 

$6  item  code  p14 


Sporting  Heritage  Posters 

These  sporting  heritage  posters  preserve  two  treasured  traditions.  Each 
poster  is  22"  x  34". 

Waterfowl  Decoys  of  North  Carolina 

Descriptions  of  classic  decoys  made  during  the  heyday  of  waterfowl  hunting 
complement  19  color  photographs.    $10    ITEM  CODE  P12 

Traditional  Trout  Flies  of  the  Southern  Appalachians 

Color  photographs  of  16  trout  flies  accompany  brief  histories  and  detailed 
descriptions.    $10    ITEM  CODE  P13 


Butterflies  Poster  Set 

A  brilliant  selection  of  17  rare  and  19  common  butterflies 
adorn  these  two  posters.  Range  maps  and  informational  text 
highlight  the  connections  between  the  butterflies  and  their 
habitats.  Posters  are  22"  x  34". 
$14    ITEM  CODE  P17 

Each  poster  can  also  be  purchased  individually: 

Common  Butterflies  of  North  Carolina 

item  code  p15 
Rare  Butterflies  of  North  Carolina 

item  code  p16 

Gardens  for  Butterflies 

An  8 -page  guide  to  creating  your  own  garden 
for  attracting  butterflies.  FREE  with  each 
poster  set  (P 1 7 ).  Guide  is  also  sold  separately. 

$2  item  code  m5 
Sporting  Dogs  of  North  Carolina 

Each  poster  includes  color  portraits  of  12  sporting 
breeds  with  descriptions  of  their  habits  and  history. 

Pointing  &  Retrieving  Breeds.  Twelve  breeds 
that  point  or  flush  and  retrieve  birds.  (22"  x  34") 
$10     ITEM  CODE  P18 

Trailing  &  Treeing  Breeds.  Twelve  breeds 
that  trail  their  quarry  and  designates  those 
that  tree  as  well.  (22"  x  34") 
$10     ITEM  CODE  P21 

Sporting  Dogs  Poster  Set  Buy  both  and  save! 
$16    ITEM  CODE  P22 


While        yggdsst  glr!  ^gums^ 
Supplies 
Last 


Reptiles  of 
North  Carolina  ► 

Lizards,  turtles  and  snakes — oh  my! 
Learn  to  revere  them  rather  than  fear 
them.  This  set  of  three  reptile  posters 
features  over  60  species  found  in  North 
Carolina  and  notes  those  that  are  endan- 
gered, threatened  or  of  special  concern. 
Each  poster  is  22"  x  34". 
$10    ITEM  CODE  P10-S 
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Fishes  of  ► 
North  Carolina 

Reel  'em  in!  This 
two-poster  set  depicts 
colorful  paintings  by 
Duane  Raver  of  36 
freshwater  species 
(28"  x  22  Vz" )  and 
60  marine  species  (35"  x  22  V 
$10    ITEM  CODE  P9 


WIlOUFt  tOUCAHON  ♦ 


Pisgah  Center  for  Wildlife  Education  T-shirts  ▼ 

100%  cotton  beige  tee  with  colorful  design  on  back 
and  Pisgah  logo  on  front.  Adult  sizes. 
$14.50    ITEM  CODES: 
A 8 MED  (medium) 
A8LRG  (large) 
A8XLG  (extra  large) 
A8XXL  (extra  extra  large) 
WEE  TEES 

Just  like  the  adult  shirt,  only  smaller. 
ITEM  CODES: 

A9XS  (extra  small;  size  2-4)  $10 
A9SM  (small;  size  6-8)  $12.50 
A9MD  (medium;  size  10-12)  $12.50 
A9LG  (large;  size  14-16)  $12.50 


Sporting  Heritage  T-shirt 

This  all-cotton  tee  spotlights  bass-fishing  traditions  with  a  Duane  Raver  painting 
of  a  largemouth  at  Atkinson's  Mill  in  Johnston  County.  The  sporting  heritage 
logo  on  the  front  complements  the  distinctive  scene  on  the  back.  Adult  sizes  only. 
$14.50    ITEM  CODES: 
A12MED  (medium) 
A12LRG  (large) 
A12XLG  (extra  large) 
A12XXL  (extra  extra  large) 


Items  not  pictured: 
All  Things  Are  Connected 

Video  and  Activity  Guide.  Based  on  Chief  Seattle's  1855  speech, 
the  film's  focus  is  on  environmental  ethics.  Accompanied  by  This 
Land  Is  Sacred  teacher's  guide,  this  film  is  a  must-see  for  everyone. 

$22  item  code  w3 
Wildlife  Babies  Video 

Classic  1965  Jack  Dermid  film  reveals  springtime  antics  of  young  wood 
ducks,  black  bear,  possums,  cottontails  and  others. 

$20  item  code  n9 

North  Carolina  Trout  Fishing  Maps 

Find  your  dream  stream.  Covering  trout  streams  in  25  western 
North  Carolina  counties,  the  atlas-format  booklet  provides 
information  and  regulations  for  each  stream.  Each  map  depicts 
game  land  boundaries,  federal  lands  and  state  parks,  as  well  as 
major  roads  and  towns. 

$12  item  code  tmap 
Bird  Houses  and  Feeders 

This  8-page  illustrated  guide  to  building  birdhouses  includes 
construction  notes  and  dimensions,  as  well  as  tips  for  turning 
household  objects  into  ready-made  feeders  and  homes. 
$2    ITEM  CODE  M6 

Magazine  Binder 

Store  12  issues  of  Wildlife  in  North  Carolina  in  a  sturdy  binder. 

$10  item  code  m2 
Scouting  Correlations 

Cub,  Boy  and  Girl  Scout  requirements  are  correlated  to  Project 

WILD  and  Aquatic  WILD  activities.  Supplements  Scout  leaders' 

planning  materials  and  events.  $3  each 

Cub  &  Boy  Scout  Correlation    ITEM  CODE  E9 

Girl  Scout  Correlation    ITEM  CODE  E10 


Embroidered  Caps 

Wildlife  in  North  Carolina  Caps  ► 

Exclusive  designs  and  magazine  logo  are 
featured  on  four  different  cap  styles. 
$16.50  each 

■Deer  silhouette  on  6-panel,  solid  back  cap. 

Advantage®  Camouflage  on  cap  and  bill  with 

plastic  snap.  ITEM  CODE  All 
■Brook  trout  on  sage-colored,  brushed  cotton  cap 

with  an  unstructured  front,  extended  bill  and 

nubuck  suede  closure.  ITEM  CODE  A3 
■  Deer  silhouette  on  blaze  orange  cap  with  brown 

waxcloth  bill.  ITEM  CODE  A7 
■Deer  silhouette  on  Advantage®  Camouflage 

cotton  cap  with  tan  suede  bill.  ITEM  CODE  A6 


A1 


A7 


N.C.  WILD  Caps.  N.C.  WILD  and 
cardinal  on  two-tone,  brushed -cotton 
twill  cap  with  a  Velcro  ®  closure. 
$16.50  each 

■Tin  cap  with  forest  green  bill. 

ITEM  CODE  A1 
■Tan  cap  with  burgundy  bill. 
ITEM  CODE  A10 
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Rivers  of  North  Carolina  ► 

In  this  128-page  special  issue  of  Wildlife  in  North  Carolina,  the  state's  finest  outdoor 
writers  and  photographers  explore  North  Carolina's  17  river  basins.  Eye-catching 
photographs,  informative  maps  and  unique  graphics  make  this  special  issue  a  work 
of  enduring  excellence.  Buy  this  classic  for  your  own  bookshelf,  or  give  it  to  friends 
and  family  members  to  enjoy  for  years  to  come. 
$10     ITEM  CODE  Mil 


2001  Migratory  Waterfowl  Print  and  Stamp  Set  ▼ 

Black  ducks  take  wing  over  an  estuarine  marsh  on  the  lower  Cape 
Fear;  Price's  Creek  Lighthouse  stands  at  the  edge  of 
the  woods,  as  it  has  since  1849. 
This  year's  limited  edition  print, 
signed  by  artist  Ron  Louque, 
combines  waterfowl  heritage  and 
N.C.  history.  Your  purchase  will 
support  wetland  restoration  and 
waterfowl  research.  Overall  size  is 
12"  x  14";  image  size  6 '/>"  x  9". 
This  item  not  subject  to  15%  discount. 
$145    ITEM  CODE  DSP01 


Dogs  that  Point,  Fish  that  Bite  ▼ 

Sample  50  of  Jim  Dean's  best  essays  for  Wildlife 
in  North  Carolina  magazine. 
Hardbound  $19.95 


ITEM  CODE  M8 
Paperback  $10.95 
ITEM  CODE  M12 

The  Secret  Lives  ► 
of  Fishermen 

More  of  Jim  Dean's  well- 
honed  observations  on  hunt- 
ing, fishing  and  the  country  life. 
Hardbound  $24.95 
ITEM  CODE  M13 


THAT 

POINT 


North  Carolina  WILD  Places:  ► 
A  Closer  Look 

Book  and  Posters  Set. 

Explore  the  diversity  of  the  state's  natural 
communities.  This  soft -cover  book  describes 
1 3  habitats  across  the  state  with  illustrations 
by  Anne  Marshall  Runyon.  A  folding  pair  of 
habitat  posters  by  Runyon  and  a  N.C.  WILD 
Places  map  featuring  the  art  of  Jackie  Pittman 
make  this  set  a  valuable  teaching  tool. 
$16   ITEM  CODE  E6 


I  NATURE'S  WAYS 


North  Carolina  WILD  Places 

A  CLOSER  LOOK 


Nature's  Ways  Collection  ▲ 

Explore  the  wonders  of  the  natural  world,  wildlife  species 
and  ecosystems  through  "Nature's  Ways."  More  than  200 
essays  from  Wildlife  in  North  Carolina  have  been  compiled 
in  a  beautiful  6-volume  paperback  set. 
BoxedseL$30   ITEM  CODE  M10 
Unboxed  set  $27.50   ITEM  CODE  M9 


North  Carolina  Wildlife  T 
Viewing  Guide 

From  Cape  Hatteras  to  the  Great  Smokies,  the 
North  Caroliiva  Wildlife  Viewing  Guide  will  lead 
you  to  90  of  the  state's  premier  wildlife  viewing 
locations — and  better  your  chances  of  seeing 
wildlife  once  you  get  there. 
$5.95   ITEM  CODE  N6 


N.C.  WILDlife  Profiles  Binder 

&  N.C.  WILDlife  Profiles  Sets  1-12 

This  top-quality  3-ring  binder  includes: 
■  120  illustrated  fact  sheets,  each  profiling 

an  animal's  history,  status,  habitat  and 

behavior,  and  also  containing 

a  range  map. 
■Tab  dividers  that  organize 

12  sets  of  wildlife  fact  sheets 

by  class. 
■A  table  of  contents,  index  and 

instruction  sheet. 
$30  ITEM  CODE  W17 
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North  Caff 
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a  "pier"-fect 

fishing 


A  140-foot  wooden  pier  at  the  Bells  Church  fishing  area  on  Jordan 
Lake  provides  deep-water  angling  to  everyone,  regardless  of  dis- 
ability, mobility  or  preference,  just  to  sit  and  fish.  The  N.C.  Wildlife 
Commission  upgraded  the  public  fishing  area  recently  (top)  to 
make  it  universally  accessible. 

Photographs  by  ]ody  Duggins 


The  N.C.  Wildlife  Resources  Commission  recently 
completed  upgrades  and  renovations  to  the 
Bells  Church  public  fishing  area  on  B.  Everett  Jordan 
Reservoir  (Jordan  Lake).  A  universal -access  pier  now 
ensures  that  anglers  of  all  physical  abilities  have  an 
opportunity  to  fish  the  White  Oak  Creek  section  of 
this  13,940-acre  reservoir. 

The  centerpiece  of  the  Bells  Church  public  fishing 
area,  the  pier  is  a  wooden,  140-foot,  T-shaped  struc- 
ture providing  deep-water  access  to  bank-bound 
anglers.  The  pier  features  eight  benches,  high -low 
railing  and  shelving  for  accessibility. 

Other  renovations  include  shoreline  stabilization, 
an  accessible  parking  pad,  five  additional  support  col- 
umns for  the  pier  and  security  lighting.  Because  of  the 
new  parking  pad,  wheelchair -bound  anglers  have  a 
shorter  distance  to  travel  from  the  parking  lot  to  the 
pier.  New  parking  lot  lights  provide  additional  safety 
for  anglers  interested  in  night  fishing. 

The  Bells  Church  public  fishing  area  is  located  on 
Farrington  Road,  about  1.2  miles  north  of  the  inter- 
section with  U.S.  64  near  Wilsonville.  For  more  infor- 
mation or  to  obtain  a  free  booklet  listing  all  of  the 
Wildlife  Commission's  public  fishing  areas  across  the 
state,  contact  the  Division  of  Inland  Fisheries  at  (919) 
733-3633,  Ext.  281 .  You  can  also  visit  the  commis- 
sion's web  page  at  www.ncwildlife.org  to  access  an 
online  map  of  public  fishing  areas  across  the  state. 


Resilient  Reptile 


Despite  persecution  by  humans 
and  a  changing  environment, 
the  American  alligator  has 
managed  to  survive  for  eons. 
For  a  closer  look  at  alligators, 
see  page  2. 
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Our  Natural  Heritage 


The  Good  Doctor 


by  Jim  Dean 


Reid  Bahnson,  tying  a  fly 


"And  if  you  hick  the 
bucket  today,  well 
drag  your  butt  out 
after  we  finish  fishing. " 


i  i  T  ohnson  and  the  others  will  drop  us  off  where  the  trail  goes  into  the  mouth  of  the  creek, 

J  then  they'll  drive  up  the  mountain  and  park  at  the  trailhead  to  fish  the  upper  water  above 
where  the  creek  splits,"  explained  Reid  Bahnson.  "We'll  have  all  day  to  fish  up  to  the  trail. 
There's  some  pretty  water  in  there,  especially  above  the  high  falls." 

"How  far  is  that?"  I  asked.  I'd  fished  portions,  but  never  the  whole  stretch. 

"I'm  guessing  it's  about  three  or  four  miles  to  the  falls,  another  couple  to  the  fork,  two  more 
to  the  trail  out,"  Reid  said.  "And  what's  the  trail,  about  a  mile?" 

"Yeah,  maybe,"  I  replied  (oh,  goody,  a  goat-killing  vertical  climb  after  fishing  eight  miles). 

"This  will  be  great,"  Reid  said,  perhaps  sensing  my  reluctance.  "You  won't  forget  it." 

We  spot -fished  the  first  three  miles,  then  climbed  through  thick  rhododendron  around  the 
falls  and  paused  for  a  break  where  Reid  checked  our  pulses.  "Both  105,  not  bad  for  a  52 -year-old 
physician  and  a  desk-bound  editor,"  he  chuckled.  "The  best  fishing  is  ahead." 

At  dusk,  we  met  A.J.  Johnson,  Reid  Jr.  and  Roger  Gildersleeve  at  the  trail.  It  was  fully  dark 
before  I  stumbled  out  of  the  woods  thoroughly  exhausted  and  learned  that  Roger,  a  track  coach, 
and  Reid  Jr.  had  raced  out  at  a  dead  run  in  12  minutes  flat. 

Some  30  years  have  elapsed  since  that  day.  As  Reid  had  promised,  it  has  proven  to  be  a  durable 
memory.  I  have  no  specific  recollection  of  the  trout  we  caught.  But  among  fishing  buddies,  fish 
are  merely  the  catalyst. 

I  visited  Reid  briefly  this  past  October.  Although  he  was  not  well,  we  enjoyed  reminiscing  about 
that  day  and  many  others.  Later,  I  sent  him  photographs  of  the  old  gang.  In  them,  we  are  at 
Johnson's  cabin,  laughing,  eating  and  listening  to  Andy  Aretakis  and  Tom  Cooper  play  "Redwing," 
"Old  Joe  Clark"  and  "Rosewood  Casket"  on  their  guitars  accompanied  by  Johnson  on  his  old 
tenor  banjo.  Or  we're  singing  "In  the  Garden"  or  tying  flies  while  Reid  takes  his  customary  pre- 
bedtime  nap  on  the  sagging  sofa.  Or  Chester  Davis,  Frank  Clinard  and  Murph  Slusher  are  argu- 
ing with  Johnson  in  the  kitchen  about  how  much  red  pepper  to  add  to  the  oyster  stew.  Or  John- 
son's son  Alvin,  Joe  McDade  and  I  have  walked  out  on  the  porch  to  listen  to  the  river  and  Opening 
Day's  spring  peepers.  Or  Hugh  Pinkston  and  Ben  Hartley  have  stopped  by  to  see  if  there's  any 
"cough  medicine"  left  on  the  cabinet  beside  the  wood  stove.  These,  and  so  many  others.  .  . . 

Late  this  past  winter,  word  came  that  Reid  had  died.  He  was  the  last  of  the  original  group, 
Johnson  having  passed  on  a  few  years  earlier  (as  have  Chester,  Pinky,  Ben  and  Joe).  Reid  was 
Johnson's  doctor  in  Winston -Salem.  Like  most  of  us,  he  learned  to  fish  these  remote  tumbling 
streams  at  Johnson's  elbow.  Both  had  ancient  Broncos  and  used  them  for  years  to  fish  the  many 
streams  in  the  old  Daniel  Boone  management  area.  They  also  made  pilgrimages  to  far  waters 
together.  In  1974,  they  invited  me  to  join  them  on  their  annual  trip  to  the  Henry's  Fork  of  the 
Snake  River  in  Idaho.  It  was  on  that  trip  that  Reid  came  in  one  evening  telling  how  Johnson 
had  landed  a  huge  rainbow  on  a  jammed  reel  that  he  had  greased  with  Preparation  H. 

On  the  evening  Reid  Jr.  and  Reid's  wife,  Louise,  called  with  the  sad  news,  I  built  a  fire  and 
opened  a  good  bottle  of  wine.  I  remembered  how  Reid  had  helped  Johnson  recover  from  an 
earlier  heart  attack,  looked  after  him,  prescribed  his  medicine  and  encouraged  him  to  think  of 
fishing  as  a  way  to  restore  spirit  and  health.  More  specifically,  I  recalled  what  he  had  once  said 
to  Johnson  as  they  were  preparing  to  fish  a  nearby  stretch  of  easy  water. 

"I  know  you  and  Bell  (Johnson's  wife)  are  concerned  that  you  might  die  on  one  of  these 
creeks,"  said  Reid.  "But  you're  recovering  nicely,  and  you  need  some  exercise.  Fishing  is  what 
you  love,  and  it  would  be  a  mistake  for  you  to  give  it  up  and  spend  the  rest  of  your  life  sitting 
in  a  rocking  chair  worrying."  Johnson  seemed  unconvinced. 

"What  more  beautiful  place  could  you  pick  when  your  time  comes?"  Reid  said.  After  a  pause, 
he  added,  "And  if  you  kick  the  bucket  today,  we'll  drag  your  butt  out  after  we  finish  fishing." 
Johnson  laughed,  never  mentioned  his  fear  again  and  fished  for  another  15  years. 

Reid  sold  me  his  old  Bronco  some  years  ago.  Like  Johnson,  it's  in  need  of  a  little  recuperative 
encouragement.  I  think  Reid  would  be  pleased  to  know  that  it  will  soon  be  back  on  those  moun- 
tain trails,  filled  with  gear  and  good  friends — and  many  ghosts. 
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A  Seaworthy  Craft 

Along  the  North  Carolina  coast,  the 
traditional  art  of  wooden  boat  building 
continues— one  plank  at  a  time. 

The  sound  of  ripples  lapping  against  juniper. 
The  groan  of  white  oak  timbers  in  heavy  seas. 
The  gloss  of  varnished  mahogany  on  a  Bermuda- 
high  day.  There  is  something  about  wood  and 
water.  The  two  substances  go  naturally 
together,  especially  when  one  is  in  the  form 
ol  a  boat  and  the  other  a  mirror-calm  surface. 
Wood  en  craft  have  been  part  ol  North 
Carolina  since  Native  Americans  first 
floated  dugout  canoes  made  from  cypress 
logs.  In  fact,  the  modern,  planked 
skill  is  really  an  evolutionary  progression 
ol  those  lirst  canoes .  Emulating  the 
Native  Americans,  colonists  first  used 
boats  dug  out  from  a  single  log.  If  they 
wanted  the  boat  wider,  they  would  split  it 
down  the  middle,  then  add  a  single  log  or 
multiple  logs  to  its  center— the  earliest  form 
of  plank  construction.  Later,  boat  builders 


began  cutting  a  keel  out  of  a  single  log  and 
Atl  antic  white  cedar  planks  for  the 
sides.  Nowadays,  similar-style  wooden  boats 
are  completely  plank  constructed. 
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A  skiff  floats  at  the  ready,  part  of  the 
N.C.  Maritime  Museum  's  w<rrking  col- 
lection. The  interior  of  the  museum's 
ivatercraft  center  (top)  glows  with  the 
warmth  of  wooden  boats  taking  form. 
Two  volunteers  (right)  fasten  the  stern 
cm  the  frame  of  a  hoat  being  built 
upside  down  over  strongbacks. 


The  importance  of  the 
wind-powered  skiff  to  the 
development  of  the  coast 
cannot  be  understated. 
Rough-hewn,  they  became 
workhorses  and  the  equiv- 
alent of  what  the  all-purpose 
pickup  truck  is  today.  These 
boats  were  used  for  fish- 
ing, oyster  harvesting,  duck 
hunting,  transportation 
and  hauling  supplies.  Even 
with  the  advent  of  modern 
heavy -gauge  aluminum  and 
fiberglass,  wood  remains 
the  material  of  choice  for 
many  boat  buyers  as  well 
as  builders.  Neither  poured,  welded  nor 
riveted,  a  wooden  boat  is  instead  shaped, 
and  for  function  that  drives  form  akin  to  art: 
the  upward  curve  of  a  dead-rise  hull;  the 
graceful  arc  of  a  flared  bow;  the  imposing 
cut  of  a  deep-V  bottom. 

Traditionally,  boat-building  techniques 
have  been  handed  down  from  father  to 
son  and  master  to  apprentice.  To  keep 


this  chain  of  knowledge  unbroken,  the  N.C. 
Maritime  Museum  in  historic  Beaufort  offers 
traditional  boat-building  classes  at  its  Harvey 
W  Smith  Watercraft  Center. 

Entering  the  center  can  be  compared  to 
stepping  inside  a  cathedral,  with  its  high  ceil- 
ings, massive  beams  and  columns  made  of 
unfinished  wood.  Designed  as  a  typical  ship- 
wright's shop,  the  place  is  any  woodworker's 
dream.  Giant  doors  open  to  the  street  on  one 
end  of  the  building  and  to  Taylor's  Creek  on 
the  other.  A  pot  of  coffee  is  usually  brewing, 
and  a  saltwater  breeze  wafts  through  the 
hardwood-floored  building,  carrying  with  it 
the  smells  of  varnish,  resin  and  wood  shavings. 
Skiffs  at  different  stages  of  construction 
abound,  and  stacks  of  lumber  lean  against  walls. 
Long,  well-used  worktables  stand  at  the  ready. 
Arranged  on  shelves  are  homemade,  wooden 
toolboxes  inscribed  with  the  owners'  names. 

All  types  of  heavy-duty  power  tools 
abound.  Band  saws,  circular  saws,  table 
saws,  planers,  drill  presses — the  list  goes  on. 
Eight  workstations  are  set  up  to  teach  the 
students.  And  at  each  of  these  stations,  the 
basic  hand  tools  needed  are  arranged  in  an 
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orderly  fashion.  These  include  three  kinds  of 
planes  as  well  as  spokeshaves,  spoon  gouges, 
chisels,  a  hammer  and  a  mallet,  a  small  square, 
a  try  square,  a  marking  gauge  and  a  compass. 
These  tools  are  essential  to  the  three  main 
classes  taught — plane  making,  boat -building 
carpentry  and  boat  building. 

"The  reason  we  are  here  is  to  try  and  pre- 
serve the  wooden  boat -building  heritage  of 
North  Carolina,"  says  William  Prentice,  a  mar- 
itime technician  who  works  at  the  center,  "and 
the  way  to  do  that  is  to  do  stabilizations,  restora- 
tions and  new  constructions  of  the  boats  that 
were  used  on  the  waters  of  North  Carolina." 

One  popular  class  involves  plane  making. 
Students  learn  how  to  construct  their  own 
wooden  block  plane,  an  essential  tool  for 
any  aspiring  boat  carpenter.  "This  class  also 
focuses  on  sharpening  chisels  and  block  planes," 
Prentice  says,  "so  they  get  an  idea  of  how  to  do 
that.  These  tools  can  get  dull  pretty  quick,  but 
it  is  a  pretty  easy  process  getting  an  edge  back." 

A  prerequisite  to  the  two-week  boat  build- 
ing class,  the  two-day  boat -building  carpentry 
class  teaches  the  basics.  Students  learn  how 
to  replace  a  rotted  plank,  shape  a  stem  for  the 


bow,  use  a  steam  box  to  bend  wood  and  other 
tricks  of  the  trade.  And  all  of  the  learning  is 
hands-on,  with  students  encouraged  to  run 
each  of  the  power  tools. 

The  two-week  class  gets  into  much  more 
detail,  with  students  learning  to  build  boats 
such  as  the  Atlantic  skiff,  nutshell  pram, 
shell -back  dinghy  and  shearwater.  Wood  used 
for  construction  typically  includes  mahogany 
for  the  rub  rails  and  transoms;  oak  for  the 
keels,  skegs  and  chines;  spruce  for  the  spars; 
juniper  for  the  planking;  fir  for  the  oars;  and 
salt -treated  pine  for  the  frameworks.  It's 
vitally  important  that  the  wood  stock  is 
clear,  meaning  without  knots  or  cracks.  A 
knot  makes  a  piece  of  lumber  weak  and 
could  cause  a  split  when  the  boards  are 
bent  and  put  under  pressure. 

"The  boat  that  we  build  in  the  two-week 
class  is  the  11 -foot,  7-inch  Atlantic  skiff," 
Prentice  says.  "Optimally,  we  will  have  three 
students  that  will  work  on  one  boat,  and  they 
will  get  the  boat  built  and  get  the  primer  coat 
on  it  in  14  days.  A  full  class  is  six  students,  so 
we  will  have  two  boats  going  at  one  time.  The 
students  come  in,  and  they  start  working  on  a 


Saturday,  and  they  work  14  days  straight  and 
finish  on  a  Sunday  two  weeks  later.  They  are 
usually  working  about  seven  hours  a  day." 

The  boats  are  constructed  upside  down  on 
what  are  called  strongbacks,  arches  of  wood  over 
which  planking  (usually  plywood)  is  screwed  or 
nailed,  to  create  the  shape  of  the  boat.  Included 
in  the  strongback  system  are  pieces  of  wood 
used  for  the  bow,  stern  and  mid-ship  frame, 
which  become  part  of  the  boat.  Once  the  plank- 
ing is  secured  into  place,  it  is  laminated  then 
later  popped  off  the  mold,  like  a  wooden  shell 
in  the  shape  of  a  boat.  Students  then  learn 


William  Prentice  (left)  inspects  the 
bow  of  a  boat  being  overhauled.  Below, 
a  traditional  spritsail  skiff  floats  dock- 
side,  testanient  to  the  craftsmanship  of 
the  museum's  staff. 


how  to  put  the  frames  into  the  boat,  whether 
they  are  cut-to-fit  bulwarks  or  steam-bent  ribs. 

The  next  step  involves  waterproofing 
the  interior  and  exterior  of  the  boat.  Clear 
coats  of  epoxy  resin,  which  encapsulates  the 
wood  in  a  hard,  plastic-like  shell,  are  brushed 
onto  the  boat.  Fillers  can  also  be  added  to 
the  resin  to  smooth  corners  and  fill  in  voids 
and  cracks.  After  a  sanding,  these  blemishes 
disappear.  Finally,  a  coat  of  primer  is  put  on 
the  boat.  Any  painting  must  be  done  after 
the  skiff  is  purchased. 


Though  built  by  amateurs,  the  final  prod- 
uct is  a  display  of  woodwork  at  the  caliber  of 
furniture.  Every  joint  is  a  flawless  wood-to- 
wood  connection,  devoid  of  any  gaps;  every 
edge  has  been  shaped  to  perfection.  Given 
the  time  and  the  effort,  it's  not  unusual  for 
the  students  to  become  attached  to  the  boat 
they  helped  create,  and  each  has  the  option 
to  purchase  it  when  the  class  is  finished. 

"Usually,  a  student  buys  the  boat,"  Prentice 
says.  "Whichever  student  buys  the  boat,  pays 
the  cost  of  materials,  plus  10  percent,  which 


goes  back  into  the  program.  These  boats 
typically  sell  for  about  $  1,200,  which  is  a 
steal  for  a  custom-made  wooden  boat." 

Traditional  boats  are  also  constructed  for  the 
N.C.  Maritime  Museum's  historic  and  working 
collections.  "Once  a  boat  goes  into  our  historic 
collection,  we  don't  put  them  back  in  the  water," 
Prentice  says.  "They  are  cradled  and  docu- 
mented. We  take  the  lines  off  them  and  even- 
tually draw  up  blueprints  for  historic  purposes." 

If  a  duplicate  of  a  boat  in  the  historic 
collection  is  built,  then  it  becomes  part  of 
the  working  collection.  These  boats  are  kept 
in  the  water  behind  the  boat  shop.  They  are 
used  by  the  staff  for  demonstrations  as  well 
as  the  museum's  wooden  boat  show,  held  the 
first  weekend  of  each  May. 

Many  of  the  students  as  well  as  volunteers 
are  either  nearing  retirement  or  retired.  The 
common  thread  is  a  love  of  seamanship  and 
wooden  vessels.  And  for  many,  building  a  boat 
from  scratch  is  an  idea  they've  kicked  around  for 
years.  Some  take  the  class  then  go  off  to  build  a 
boat  of  their  own.  Others  return  to  donate  their 
time  to  building  or  refurbishing  other  crafts. 
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This  day,  a  group  of  men  works  diligently 
over  what  will  eventually  become  a  Beaufort 
skiff.  They  fasten  the  transom  then  clamp  on 
a  juniper  plank,  which  will  become  part  of 
the  hull.  This  is  not  fast  work,  and  in  lining 
up  a  plank  J-U-S-T. . .  R-I-G-H-T,  a  clamp 
loses  hold,  and  the  process  starts  all  over.  But 
it's  smiles  and  laughter  all  around,  as  they 
begin  anew.  It's  obvious  that  none  of  the 
builders  would  rather  be  doing  anything  else. 

In  another  part  of  the  shop,  Fred  Eisner 
and  Bill  Gibson,  both  of  New  Bern,  install 
fittings  into  an  older  wooden  sailboat  they  are 
helping  to  refurbish.  She's  a  real  beauty,  sport- 
ing an  open  cockpit,  steam-bent  ribs,  lots  of 
teak  and  a  curvy  wineglass  transom.  "This  is 
a  very  pleasant,  almost  emotionally  uplifting 
place  to  be,"  Gibson  says.  "You  hate  to  see  these 
boats  leave;  the  joinery  is  just  exquisite." 

"Anybody  who  is  into  boats — well, 
there's  nothing  like  a  well-built  wooden 
boat,"  Eisner  adds. 

Many  (including  this  writer)  have  built  a 
wooden  boat,  only  to  fall  under  the  spell  of 


this  addictive  art  form. 
The  process  of  cutting, 
shaping  and  sanding  a 
dream  to  near  perfection 
leaves  a  part  of  us  with 
her.  It's  in  the  way  the  eye 
can  follow  a  graceful  curve, 
the  feeling  of  one  long 
wood  shave  curling  up 
from  a  razor-sharp  plane, 
or  that  perfect  fit  where 
framework  and  bulkhead 
seamlessly  become  one. 

And  once  completed, 
the  sense  of  accomplishment  has  few  equals. 
The  result  is  a  boat  made  by  and  for  you.  The 
bow  will  cut  through  chop  and  swell,  water 
shooting  up  her  side  then  cascading  over  and 
away.  Spray  hits  her  deck,  rushes  down  the 
gunwales  and  back  overboard — just  as  you 
knew  it  would.  With  time,  she  will  age,  may 
even  develop  a  few  creaks  and  groans.  But  no 
one  knows  her  like  you  do,  and  for  that,  she 
will  never  be  owned  by  another.  0 


A  plank  is  aligned  over  strong  backs 
to  form  the  sides  of  a  Beaufort  skiff.  The 
finished  product  (below)  is  a  creation  of 
near  perfection. 


Learn  Maritime  Woodworking  Skills 


The  N.C.  Maritime  Museum  offers 
13  classes  related  to  boat  construction  or 
maintenance.  Listed  below  are  a  few  of  the 
most  popular  selections.  For  a  complete  list, 
visit  www.ah.dcr.state.nc.  us/sections/ 
maritime/  or  call  (252)  728-1638.  Some 
courses  require  prerequisites,  so  check  first 
with  the  museum  staff  before  enrolling. 


Boat  Builder's  Toolkit  ($75)  -This  class 
teaches  the  design  and  construction  of 
tools  found  mostly  in  a  boat  builder's  kit. 

Boat  Building  ($350)  -  Students  will 
build  a  glued  lap  plywood  boat,  com- 
bining the  best  of  traditional  lapstrake 
boat -building  techniques  with  modern 


materials  to  produce  a  light- 
weight, trailerable  boat. 

Boat-Building  Carpentry 

($95)  -  Traditional  techniques 
developed  to  solve  woodworking 
problems  unique  to  boat  build- 
ing are  taught  in  this  class. 

Lofting  ($65)  -  Boat -building 
plans  usually  come  as  scale  draw- 
ings and  tables  of  numbers  on  a 
few  sheets  of  paper.  Lofting  is 
the  process  of  taking  that  infor- 
mation and  using  it  to  produce 
full -sized  drawings  for  patterns 
from  which  the  boat  can  be  built. 


Woodworking  Joints  ($70)  - 
Students  are  taught  step-by-step 
procedures  for  cutting  accurate 
mortise  and  tenon  joints,  bridle 
joints  and  lap  joints  as  well  as 
the  proper  way  to  lay  out,  measure  and 
mark  for  tight -fitting  joints. 

To  visit  the  North  Carolina  Maritime 
Museum,  take  U.S.  70  east  from  More- 
head  City.  The  museum  is  located  at 
315  Front  St.,  Beaufort.  Call  (252)  728- 
7317  for  more  information. 


no  boundaries 


no  limits 


when  it  comes  to  outdoor 
activities,  including  fishing 
and  hunting,  few  disabilities 
can  keep  these  determined 
folks  out  of  the  field. 


written  by  keith  hobbs 


om  Arthur  can  keep  an  eye  on  boat 
traffic  along  the  Intracoastal  Water- 
way from  the  deck  of  his  home  near 
Carolina  Beach.  Though  confined  to  a  wheel- 
chair due  to  an  automobile  accident,  Arthur 
doesn't  just  watch  the  action — he's  part 
of  it.  He  runs  a  20-foot  flat-bottomed  skiff 
and  a  24-foot  catamaran,  both  modified  to 
accommodate  his  wheelchair. 

The  bigger  boat  was  a  simple  matter. 
The  spacious,  flat  deck  allows  him  freedom 
of  movement.  The  only  modifications  were 
widening  the  gate  to  allow  easy  access  and 
moving  the  console  forward  to  allow  him  to 
position  his  wheelchair  to  operate  the  boat. 
The  smaller  boat  required  a  bit  more  work, 
but  both  allow  him  to  enjoy  inshore  fishing 
whenever  he  chooses. 


John  Bass  of  Spring  Hope  is  also  in  a 
wheelchair  as  the  result  of  an  automobile 
accident.  His  solution  to  continuing  an  active 
boating  lifestyle  was  inspired  while  he  was 
watching  a  World  War  II  movie.  When  he  saw 
the  Marines  hit  the  beach  from  their  drop- 
front  landing  craft,  he  knew  what  he  was  going 
to  do.  The  result  is  his  specially  modified, 
drop-front  Carolina  Skiff,  which  allows  him 
to  roll  in  and  out  of  his  boat  from  the  bow. 

"Pontoon  boats  are  fine  for  fishing  lakes 
and  big  water,"  Bass  said,  "but  I'm  a  bream 
and  crappie  fisherman.  I  fish  creeks  and 
hard-to-reach  places,  so  I  needed  some- 
thing smaller  and  more  mobile." 

Bass  tells  the  story  of  an  early  design — 
since  modified — that  caused  his  bow  ramp 
to  drop  into  the  water  at  35  miles  per  hour. 


"We  found  out  pretty  quick  how  good  the 
flotation  was  that  day,"  he  said.  "We  just 
backed  up,  and  most  of  the  water  ran  out. 
The  hinged  door  popped  right  up  out  of  the 
water,  so  we  just  closed  it  up  and  went  on." 

Others  who  have  more  mobility  deal  with 
their  limitations  in  different  ways. 

With  a  few  modifications  to  /us  boat 

and  a  little  lielpfrcnn  a  friend,  Tom 
Arthur  (right)  is  as  much  at  home  on 
tlie  water  as  he  is  in  his  shop  tying  flies. 
Floating  docks,  such  as  the  one  Imilt  by 
the  Wildlife  Commissum  at  Snows  Cut 
in  Carolina  Beach  (right,  above),  lielp 
boaters  with  disabilities  more  easily  get 
into  arid  out  of  their  vessels. 
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Bruce  Bolick,  an  avid  turkey  and  deer 
hunter,  suffered  a  stroke  following  a  bow  hunt. 
Bruce's  left  hand  and  arm  have  not  recov- 
ered, and  he  has  made  adaptations  to  hunt 
with  guns.  He  still  under- 
goes physical  therapy  but  is 
again  active  in  the  outdoors. 

Years  ago,  Bolick  built 
steps  with  handrails  on 
some  of  his  deer  stands  for 
his  elderly  father  at  his  hunt 
club  near  Burgaw.  Now  he 
uses  them  himself — in  addi- 
tion to  a  ground  blind — 
and  has  killed  four  deer 
since  his  stroke.  Bolick, 
as  do  many  outdoorsmen 
with  disabilities,  speaks 
highly  of  his  buddies,  who 
make  it  possible  for  him 
to  continue  to  be  active 
at  the  sport  he  loves. 
"People  with  disabilities  just  have  to  have 
true  friends — in  my  case  Lee  Chewning  and 
Charles  Godwin — who  help  them  to  and 
from  deer  and  turkey  hunts,"  Bolick  said. 
"You  just  can't  appreciate  how  important  it 
is  to  have  a  willing  companion  who  will  take 
the  time  to  help  when  you  find  yourself  in 
a  situation  like  mine. " 

Yet  another  disabled  hunter  making  a 
return  to  the  outdoors  is  Rodney  Talton,  a 
law  enforcement  officer  living  in  Dunn.  He 
ost  his  left  leg  below  the  knee  in  an  acci- 
dent and  now  uses  a  prosthesis.  "I'm  not 
out  of  the  game,"  Talton  said,  "just  a  little 
slower  now."  He  has  returned  to  deer  hunt- 
ing from  ground  blinds  and  plans  to  make  it 
back  into  the  trees  with  special  stand  modi- 
fications and  by  using  custom  climbing  gear. 
He  also  enjoys  flounder  gigging  from  a  boat 
modified  with  a  special  front  seat  by  his 
brother-in-law.  "He  does  the  work,  and  I 
gig  the  fish.  Not  a  bad  deal,"  Talton  said. 

He,  too,  talks  at  length  about  the  impor- 
tance of  having  friends  to  assist  with  out- 
door activities.  Talton  has  received  a  spe- 
cial hunting  permit  and  companion  card 
from  the  North  Carolina  Wildlife  Resources 
Commission.  The  companion  card  allows 
an  able-bodied  companion  to  accompany 
the  sportsman  with  a  disability,  provided 


Many  groups  and  organizations  spon- 
S  sor  activities  across  the  natkm  to  set 
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I  people  with  disabilities  involved  in  the 
5j  outdoors,  including  fishing. 


the  card  is  in  his  possession.  "You've  just  got 
to  have  a  good  buddy  or  two  willing  to  take 
the  time  to  help,"  he  said.  "It  can  pretty 
much  make  the  difference  in  continuing  to 
do  what  you  love  or  having  to  give  it  up." 

Steve  Long,  a  Wildlife  Commission  mas- 
ter officer,  knows  about  helping  disabled 
hunters.  He,  along  with  several  other  volun- 
teers, helped  host  a  spring  turkey  hunt  for  a 
disabled  Georgia  hunter  and  his  wife.  Jim 
Herbert  was  injured  in  an  auto  accident  and 
has  limited  use  of  his  arms  and  legs.  He  still 
hunts  deer  regularly  from  a  portable  ground 
blind,  complete  with  an  adjustable  swivel 
chair  that  he  built  himself,  but  this  was  his 
first  turkey  hunt.  The  hunt,  along  the  Trent 
River  in  Jones  County,  was  arranged  through 
the  Buckmasters  Disabled  Services  Program. 
Guides  were  provided  for  the  Herberts,  and 
Lyn,  Jim's  wife,  bagged  a  bird. 

Many  outdoorsmen  with  disabilities,  such 
as  Jim  Herbert,  either  modify  or  design  and 
build  equipment  to  help  them  deal  with 
their  challenges.  But  for  those  who  don't 
have  a  knack  for  engineering,  there  are 
many  more  adaptive  resources  available 
today  than  there  were  just  a  few  years  ago. 

One  of  the  most  comprehensive 
sources  is  Access  to  Recreation,  a  44-page  color 
catalog  featuring  a  broad  selection  of  adap- 
tive recreation  equipment  for  the  physically 
challenged.  Products  include  a  power  wheel- 
chair for  mobility  in  soft  sand  and  other  chairs 
for  water,  snow  or  mud.  There  are  also  a  selec- 
tion of  rod  holders  for  arms,  hands  and  chairs; 
a  group  of  electric  reels;  swimming  aids;  and 
a  system  that  securely  holds  a  camera,  field 
glasses,  a  rifle  or  a  handgun. 

There  are  more  than  53,000  disabled 
hunters,  anglers  and  boaters  in  the  United 
States.  Exactly  how  many  of  these  live  in 
North  Carolina  is  not  known.  But  for  those 
who  are  in  this  state,  many  resources  can 
help  locate  and  use  accessible  land,  water 
and  outdoor  recreation  facilities. 

The  Wildlife  Commission  publishes  a 
comprehensive  Access  Guide  covering  pro- 
grams and  opportunities  for  sportsmen  with 
disabilities.  The  document,  available  both 
in  booklet  form  and  on  the  commission's 
Web  site,  details  the  state's  disabled  access 
program,  special  hunts  program,  crossbow 
hunting  permit  program,  public  fishing 
areas,  community  fishing  program  sites  and 
boating  access  areas.  Qualifications  and 
application  procedures  for  all  programs  are 
detailed  in  the  material. 


Additional  information  on  state  programs 
and  facilities  for  disabled  sportsmen  is  avail- 
able in  the  North  Carolina  lnlarid  Fishing, 
Hunting  and  Trapping  Regulations  Digest  and 
Hunting  and  Fishing  Maps  for  North  Carolina 
Game  Lands,  both  published  annually  by  the 
Wildlife  Commission  and  available  at  local 
sporting  goods  stores.  These  publications 
provide  a  variety  of  information  for  hunters 
with  disabilities,  including  details  on  special 
waterfowl  blinds  on  the  Goose  Creek  and 
Butner-Falls  of  the  Neuse  game  lands.  There 
is  also  detailed  material  on  vehicular  access 
and  on  special  hunt  programs. 

Other  state  agencies  and  departments 
also  offer  helpful  facilities  and  materials. 
The  North  Carolina  Division  of  Parks  and 
Recreation  has  a  number  of  accessible  boat- 
ing locations.  Carolina  Beach  State  Park, 
for  example,  offers  not  only  excellent  ramps 
but  also  an  accessible  pier  for  sound  fishing. 
Other  parks  across  the  state  offer  opportu- 
nities such  as  boating,  cabins,  camping, 
fishing,  marinas  and  trails. 

A  North  Carolina  Division  of  Travel  and 
Tourism  publication,  Access  North  Carolina, 
is  a  400-page  vacation-and-travel  guide  for 
people  with  disabilities.  It  details  locations, 
such  as  outdoor  activity  sites,  and  uses  an 
accessibility  rating  system. 

Military  bases  in  the  state  offer 
another  source  for  accessible  hunting,  fish- 
ing and  boating.  Carmen  Lombardo  is  in 
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charge  of  a  pilot  program  at  Camp  Lejeune, 
near  Jacksonville,  designed  to  measure  the 
interest  from  veterans  with  disabilities. 
"Right  now,  we're  determining  what  the 
local  demand  for  access  is,"  he  said. 

The  program  will  be  expanded  over 
time  so  that  the  base  is  not  overwhelmed 
with  requests  without  having  enough  facil- 
ities to  support  the  demand  from  disabled 
persons  in  North  Carolina. 

"We  want  to  accommodate  hunters  with 
all  types  of  disabilities,  as  long  as 
they  can  access  the  field  on  their 
own,  or  with  assistance  from  a 
buddy  hunter,"  Lombardo  said. 
"Also,  we'll  be  building  a  num- 
ber of  accessible  ramps  and  plat- 
forms adjacent  to  some  of  our 
wildlife  clearings,  and  at  some 
of  our  fishing  ponds,  specifically 
designed  for  veterans  who  are 
confined  to  wheelchairs." 

Other  military  bases  in  the 
state  offer  access  to  hunters  and 
anglers  with  disabilities.  For  more 
information,  call  the  main  number 
of  the  base  you're  interested  in. 

Saltwater  anglers  with  dis- 
abilities, in  many  cases,  have 
fewer  challenges  to  access 
than  do  hunters  and  fresh- 
water anglers.  Most  of  the 
fishing  piers  in  North  Carolina 
are,  to  a  large  degree,  ready- 
made  for  wheelchairs.  Robert  J. 


The  National  Wild  Turkey  Federations 
Wheelin  Sportsmen  program  provides 
opportunities  for  people  with  disabil- 
ities including  a  recent  shooting  event 
(above)  held  in  East  Bend  in  Yadkin 
County.  Other  sportsmen,  such  as 
D.VSmith  of  Wendell  (left),  modify 
their  existing  equipment  so  they  can 
continue  to  enjoy  their  sport. 


Goldstein,  author  of  Coastal  Fishing  in  the 
Carolinas:  From  Surf,  Pier  and  ]etty,  makes 
the  point.  "Piers  are  indirectly  handicapped- 
accessible  because  they  all  have  ramps  that 
are  used  by  people  with  pier  carts  and  by 
pier  employees  using  electric  and  motorized 
vehicles  for  maintenance,"  he  said.  "Other 
than  ramps,  which  are  the  biggest  consid- 
eration, they  all  have  rails.  So  piers  are  ideal 
places  for  handicapped  fishermen  and  don't 
really  require  modifications." 
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public  utilities  in  North  Carolina  also  have 
programs  to  accommodate  outdoorsmen 
with  disabilities.  Duke  Power  employees  built 
a  universal-access  fishing  ramp  and  pier  at 
Lake  Norman  in  1996.  According  to  Larry 
Olmsted,  a  Duke  employee,  the  project  was 
designed  and  constructed  by  employee  vol- 
unteers at  night  and  on  weekends.  Recycled 
materials  made  from  plastics  and  soda  bot- 
tles were  used  in  the  project. 

Many  other  organizations  have  active  pro- 
grams designed  for  outdoorsmen  with  dis- 
abilities. One  of  the  most  extensive  is  the 
Disabled  Services  Program  of  the  Buckmas- 
ters  American  Deer  Foundation.  According 
to  David  Sullivan,  director  of  the  program, 
Buckmasters  uses  its  combined  resources  to 
locate  and  organize  opportunities  for  people 
with  physical  disabilities.  "Our  year-round 
program  creates  environments  in  which 
people  with  disabilities  can  offer  peer  sup- 
port to  one  another,"  he  said. 

Step  Outside,  a  program  that  encourages 
outdoor  enthusiasts  to  introduce  friends, 
family  and  special  guests  to  the  outdoors 
experience,  is  also  active  in  coordinating 
events  for  people  with  disabilities.  Sportsmen 
or  potential  sponsoring  organizations  inter- 
ested in  the  program  can  contact  Step  Out- 
side for  additional  information. 

The  National  Rifle  Association  has  con- 
ducted its  Disabled  Shooting  Services  Pro- 
gram since  1992.  Managed  by  Dave  Baskin, 
the  multifaceted  program  includes  the  NRA- 
Beeman  Grand  Prix  Championship,  a  North 


A  place  to  go  and  a  little  help  from  a 
friend  are  all  most  people  with  disabil- 
ities need  to  enyyy  the  outdoors.  The 
Wildlife  Resources  Commission  lias 
made  a  determined  effcnt  to  provide 
universal  access  to  hunting,  fishing 
and  boating  across  North  Carolina. 
This  includes  improvements  to  boat 
ramps,  hunting  bl'mds  and  even  special 
piers  for  trout-fishing  in  the  mountains. 


American  air  gun  tour  for 
marksmen  with  physical  dis- 
abilities now  in  its  fifth  season. 
Other  successes  include  the 
design  and  installation  of  air  rifle 
programs  at  rehabilitation  hospi- 
tals, and  the  Shooting  Sports 
Disability  Awareness  seminars, 
which  have  helped  numerous 
organizations  gain  a  better 
understanding  of  the  growing 
population  with  disabilities. 

The  United  Foundation  for 
Disabled  Archers,  founded  in 
1994,  has  more  than  1,500 
members.  The  organization's 
mission  is  to  open  the  doors  of 
archery  and  bow  hunting  for  any 
physically  challenged  person. 
Target  tournaments  allow  both  hunters  and 
nonhunters  to  compete  against  people  with 
similar  physical  limitations  in  3-D  and  target 
matches.  The  foundation  is  also  working 
toward  becoming  a  clearinghouse  of  infor- 
mation for  archers  with  disabilities. 

An  organization  that  began  in  1996  in 
Alabama,  Wheelin'  Sportsmen  of  America, 
recently  joined  forces  with  the  National 
Wild  Turkey  Federation  as  an  official  out- 
reach program  of  the  federation.  Accord- 
ing to  founder  Kirk  Thomas,  the  new 
Wheelin'  Sportsmen  program  will  have 
a  400,000-member  volunteer  base  organ- 
ized into  some  1 ,800  chapters.  "The  whole 
idea  is  to  provide  more  opportunities  for  dis- 
abled people  to  participate,  in  an  organized 
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fashion,  in  hunting,  fishing,  boating,  shoot- 
ing and  other  outdoor  activities,"  Thomas 
said.  "We'll  be  doing  local,  regional  and 
national  events  with  an  emphasis  on  part- 
nering and  mentoring,  with  our  volunteers 
working  with  people  with  all  forms  of 
disabilities  and  handicaps." 

Progress  is  being  made  toward  provid- 
ing more  facilities  and  programs  to  include 
sportsmen  with  diabilities  across  North 
Carolina.  There  are  many  opportunities 
for  individuals  to  help.  Outdoorsmen  with 
disabilities  don't  usually  ask  for  much — just 
an  accessible  place  to  go  and,  sometimes, 
someone  who  will  help  them  get  there  and 
enjoy  the  trip.  The  only  limits  in  outdoor 
activities  should  be  bag  and  creel.  0 
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where  to  turn 


There  are  many  resources  available  for  information  on 
outdoor  activities  for  people  with  disabilities.  Below  are 
a  few  good  sources. 

N.C.  Wildlife  Resources  Commission 

From  the  agency's  home  page,  click  on  "search,"  type  "dis- 
abled," and  you're  on  the  way  to  a  comprehensive  source  of 
information.  You'll  find  details  on  disabled  access  and  sports- 
man programs  in  the  state,  as  well  as  material  on  special 
license  and  program  applications,  fishing  access  information 
and  maps.  This  site  also  links  directly  to  the  N.C.  Division  of 
Marine  Fisheries  Web  site,  which  deals  with  saltwater  matters. 
If  you  don't  have  Internet  access,  write  the  Disabled  Access 
Program,  N.C.  Wildlife  Resources  Commission,  1707  Mail 
Service  Center,  Raleigh,  NC  27699-1707.  www.ncwildlife.org 

N.C.  Division  of  Parks  and  Recreation 

Offers  a  comprehensive  brochure  detailing  facilities  and 

accessibility  information.  Phone  (919)  733-PARK. 

www.ncsparks.net 

N.C.  Division  of  Travel  and  Tourism 

Offers  the  publication  Access  North  Carolina,  which  is  avail- 
able by  calling  (800)  VISIT-NC.  www.visitnc.com 

Marine  Corps  Base  Camp  Lejeune 

Contact  Carmen  Lombardo  regarding  the  disabled  access 
pilot  program.  Phone  (910)  451-7226. 

Access  to  Recreation 

Features  an  extensive  catalog  of  adaptive  recreation 
equipment  for  the  physically  challenged.  Request  a 
catalog  at  (800)  634-4351,  or  visit  the  Web  site. 
www.accesstorecreation.com 

Buckmasters  American  Deer  Foundation 
Features  one  of  the  most  comprehensive  sites  for  hunters 
with  disabilites  on  the  Web,  with  extensive  information  and 
many  links  for  various  forms  of  adaptive  equipment,  state 
laws  and  regulations,  hunting  opportunities  and  local  as  well 
as  national  groups.  Phone  (205)  339-2800.  www.badf.org 


Disabled  Hunters  of  North  America 
Helps  sportsmen  with  disabilities 
arrange  trips  with  reputable  outfitters 
and  works  with  adaptive  equipment 
makers  to  refine  their  products. 
www.dhna.org 

<U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 

Has  a  waterfowl  blind  for  handicapped 

hunters  at  the  Mattamuskeet  National 

Wildlife  Refuge.  Phone  (252)  926-402 1 

for  more  information. 

mattamuskeet.fws.gov 

National  Rifle  Association 
Offers  a  number  of  programs  and  activi- 
ties for  shooters  with  disabilities.  Phone 
(703)  267-1565.  www.mynra.com 


Paralyzed  Veterans  of  America 

Offers  a  variety  of  competitive  fishing  and  shooting  programs. 
www.pva.org 

Physically  Challenged  Bowhunters  of  America 
A  nonprofit  organization  founded  to  help  people  with 
physical  disabilities  actively  participate  in  bow  hunting 
and  archery  sports.  A  major  emphasis  is  placed  on  reach- 
ing people  with  disabilities  who  have  never  been  exposed 
to  bow  hunting  and  archery,  www.pcba-inc.org 

Step  Outside 

This  program  serves  to  encourage  outdoor  enthusiasts  to 
welcome  friends,  family  and  guests  to  share  in  outdoor 
experiences.  Phone 
(203)426-1320.  www. 
stepoutside.org 

United  Foundation  for 
Disabled  Archers 
Its  mission  is  to  promote 
and  provide  a  means  to 
practice  all  forms  of 
archery  for  any  physi- 
cally challenged  person. 
Phone  (320)  634-3660. 
www.uffdaclub.org 

Wheelin'  Sportsmen 
The  latest  outreach  pro- 
gram of  the  National 
Wild  Turkey  Federa- 
tion, aimed  at  providing 
more  opportunities  for 
people  with  disabilities 
to  participate  in  out- 
door recreation  includ- 
ing hunting,  fishing 
and  boating.  Phone 
(800)THE-NWTF. 
www.nwtf.org 
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ision  of  blooming  rhododendrons  creates  a  floral  spectacle 
beyond  comparison  in  our  mountains  each  June. 


Come  to  the  highlands  of  North  Carolina  from  mid-  to  late  June  and  witness  one  of  the 
wonders  of  this  world,  the  blooming  of  the  Catawba  rhododendron.  Those  who  have  seen 
the  mountains  ablaze  with  the  pink-to-purple  blossoms  of  this  rhododendron  never 
forget  it.  Thousands  of  people  make  the  annual  pilgrimage  to  places  such  as  Roan  Mountain, 
Craggy  Gardens  and  Mount  Mitchell  to  behold  the  beauty  of  this  ancient  drama. 

"Rhododendron"  is  Latin  for  rose  tree.  What  a  fitting  name  for  this  evergreen  shrub  of  the 
heath  family,  which  can  reach  a  height  of  30  feet  or  more.  The  trunks  can  attain  a  diameter  of  10  to 
12  inches.  The  rose  to  purplish-lilac,  funnel-shaped  flowers  bloom  in  clusters.  Some  plants  may 
boast  hundreds  of  blossoms.  The  rhododendron  ranges  from  West  Virginia  and  Virginia  south  to 
northern  Alabama  and  Georgia.  It  grows  in  wet  woods  and  bogs  and  on  moist  mountains.  Catawba 
rhododendron  flowers  are  a  favorite  food  source  of  the  ruby-throated  hummingbird. 

French  royal  botanist  Andre  Michaux  first  recorded  the  plant  when  he  explored  the  southern 
Appalachians  in  the  late  18th  century.  Of  course,  Native  Americans  knew  of  the  rhododendron 
long  before  the  Europeans  arrived.  One  Cherokee  myth  relates  that  the  blooms  derived  their  hues 
from  the  blood  of  Cherokee  warriors  slain  in  battles  on  Tanawha  (Grandfather)  Mountain. 

During  late  June,  hike  the  Appalachian  Trail  across  Round  Bald  and  Jane  Bald  up  to  Grassy 
Ridge  and  veer  off  the  trail  out  to  Big  Roan  Ridge.  If  it's  a  good  year,  you  will  behold  a  beauty 
Monet  would  envy!  Thousands  of  rhododendrons  bloom  in  profusion  across  the  bald.  Or  hike 
Potato  Knob,  in  the  Black  Mountains,  at  about  the  same  time  of  year.  As  you  work  your  way  up 
the  narrow  path  through  the  spruce-fir  forest,  you'll  pass  under  rhododendron  canopies  20  feet 
high  and  tread  on  thousands  of  rhododendron  petals  strewn  over  the  trail.  Cresting  the  first  ridge, 
you'll  rise  above  the  forest,  where  stunning  vistas  await.  All  along  the  trail  to  the  top  of  Potato 
Knob  and  clinging  from  the  precipitous  tocky  crags  of  the  mountain,  rhododendrons  bloom  into 
a  spectacular  garden  the  likes  of  which  no  human  ever  planted. 

My  aunt  Oleta  used  to  say  that  the  mountains  of  western  North  Carolina  are  "God's  gardens," 
an  opinion  that  is  hard  to  dispute  once  you  have  seen  the  blooming  of  the  Catawba  rhododendrons 
in  the  highlands  of  North  Carolina. 


written  and  photographed  by  George  Humphries 


The  brilliance  of  bloom- 
ing rhododendrons  brings 
the  mountains  to  life  each 
June  from  ( right,  clock- 
wise) Potato  Knob  in 
Yancey  County  to  Craggy 
Gardens  in  Buncombe 
County  and  all  along  the 
Blue  Ridge  Parkway. 
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The  DEFENSE  of 

Huggins  Island 

written  by  Bland  Simpson  I  photographed  by  Scott  Taylor 

Huggins  Island  is  as  rich  in  history  as  it  is  in  wildlife. 


Now  overgrown,  Huggins  Island's  Confederate  fortifications  symbolize  another  stand — against  the  loss  of  wild  places  and  wildlife. 


In  January  1862,  just  shy  of  70  Confederate  soldiers  under  Capt.  Daniel  Munn  manned  an  island  fort  on  the  cen- 
tral Carolina  coast.  Though  small,  the  fort  had  six  32-pound  cannons  at  its  sand-and-earth  walls  and  owned  a  full 
and  commanding  view  of  Bogue  Inlet  two  miles  to  the  south  and  the  port  of  Swanshoro  a  mile  north.  The  com- 
pany was  the  Bladen  Stars,  and  theirs  was  the  southern  garrison  at  Huggins  Island,  a  backwards  lazy  L  of  1 15  acres  with 
that  much  and  more  in  adjacent  tidal  marsh. 

A  Union  flotilla  steaming  south  from  Beaufort — some  boats  through  Bogue  Sound  and  some  outside  the  banks  to 
Bogue  Inlet — in  mid-August  '62  approached  Swansboro  unchallenged.  A  lone,  large  white  flag  draped  from  a  high, 
brick  Swansboro  building  was  all  the  greeting  the  Federals  got.  The  Confederate  force  had  moved  out  in  early  March, 
never  having  fired  a  martial  shot,  taking  the  cannons  and  all  their  arms  and  ammunition  up  to  New  Bern  following 
newer  orders  to  defend  that  old  town.  The  Federal  troops  captured  one  lone  Confederate  cavalryman  and  tore  up  sev- 
eral large  saltworks  before  returning  to  Beaufort  on  Aug.  19.  The  U.S.  Navy  gunboat  Ellis  put  in  at  Huggins  Island  for 
an  hour  or  so,  just  long  enough  for  troops  to  torch  the  vacant  barracks  and  blow  up  the  empty  underground  bunker, 
known  as  the  magazine  bombproof,  that  had  protected  Huggins  Island's  munitions. 
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On  the  island's  northwestern  shore,  a  rare  maritime  swamp  forest  rises  from  the  brackish  marsh  grasses. 


Archaeologists  searching  the  site  a  full  century  later,  in  May  1962,  found  the  bombproof 's 
collapsed  roof  and  floor  timbers.  But  half  a  dozen  foot  soldiers  in  this  latter -day  campaign, 
armed  with  metal  detectors,  marched  methodically  over  the  old  fort  and  turned  up  not  nail 
nor  hinge  nor  any  metal  scrap  whatsoever. 

The  embankments  on  Huggins,  though,  still  stood  as  soundly  as  the  day  they  were  finished 
in  late  1861 .  Fort  Macon's  park  manager,  Paul  Branch,  has  called  them  "the  only  unspoiled 
example  of  Confederate  earthwork  fortifications  surviving  on  the  North  Carolina  coast." 

And  so  they  stand  yet,  old  parapets  overgrown  with  and  protected  by  small  trees  and  vines 
on  Huggins  Island's  southwest  point,  the  only  pounding  they  will  ever  take  coming  from  sum- 
mer hurricanes  and  winter  nor'easters. 

/  first  boated  to  Huggins  Island  in  a  21 -foot  bateau  in  April  2001 ,  along  with 
other  members  of  the  North  Carolina  Coastal  Federation's  board.  We  were  hosting  the  board 
of  the  N.C.  Clean  Water  Management  Trust  Fund,  which  had  joined  monies  from  the  state's 
Natural  Heritage  Trust  Fund  and  the  Division  of  Parks  and  Recreation  to  buy  the  Onslow 
County  island  in  June  1999  for  $1.3  million.  The  former  owners  were  a  couple  who  had  had  a 
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change  of  heart  about  retiring  to  a  home  on 
Huggins  and  boating  back  and  forth  to  the 
mainland.  In  May  2000,  Huggins  Island 
joined  its  much  larger  neighbor,  Bear  Island, 
as  a  part  of  Hammocks  Beach  State  Park. 

That  spring  day  last  year,  Ranger  Kevin 
Bleck — a  big,  genial,  sturdy  man  who  has  taken 
the  lead  in  learning  the  lay  of  the  place — 
spoke  to  our  assembly  on  one  of  the  island's 
upper-side  beaches  and  thanked  all  comers 
for  adding  Huggins  to  the  Hammocks  sys- 
tem. Bleck  acknowledged  that  there  had 


been  some  upset  on  the  part  of  people  long 
used  to  camping  and  hunting  on  the  forested, 
unpopulated  island.  "This  is  the  third  sign 
we've  had  to  put  up,"  he  said,  alluding  to 
earlier  state  park  signs  that  were  shot  up 
or  used  for  firewood  by  trespassers.  But  he 
hoped  earnestly  that,  given  time,  the  park's 
holding  of  Huggins  would  find  favor  gener- 
ally and  allow  any  hard  feelings  to  give  way. 
Which  seems  to  have  come  to  pass,  at 
least  on  the  part  of  those  close  at  hand.  "I  get  frequent  calls  from  concerned  local  citizens," 
he  later  said,  "reporting  fires  or  lights  on  the  island.  Most  of  the  local  community  real- 
ize that  we  are  trying  to  protect  and  preserve  Huggins  Island.  Most  of  the  trouble  I  deal  with 
isn't  caused  by  locals." 

Though  the  park's  management  plan  is  not  yet  set,  public  activity  encouraged  on  Huggins 
for  the  foreseeable  future  will  likely  continue  to  be  day  use  only.  Primitive  and  group  camping 
are  readily  available  on  nearby  Bear  Island. 

Huggins  is  a  little,  low  island  with  three  miles  of  shoreline  set  right  where  the  White  Oak  River 
comes  down  out  of  its  mossy  swamps,  serpentines  through  West  Channel  in  its  lower  reaches  and 
here  meets  the  sea.  Its  natural  diversity  is  incredible.  Bleck  used  to  crawl  all  over  the  island  (so  he 
said),  enjoying  becoming  one  with  it,  till  he  learned  about  its  plenitude  of  rattlesnakes.  Pileated 
woodpeckers  and  downies  are  at  home  here,  as  are  painted  buntings  and  yellow-rumped  warblers. 
The  varied  plant  communities  run  from  salt  marsh  to  brackish  marsh,  from  dune  grass  to  mari- 
time shrub  and  evergreen  forest.  In  one  small  area  of  the  island's  northwest  lobe  sits  a  parcel  of 
globally  rare  maritime  swamp  forest.  The  small-flowered  buckthorn,  at  the  northern  limit  of  its 
range,  turns  up  here,  one  of  only  five  sites  in  North  Carolina  where  it  shows  its  face. 
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"On  a  beach 
of  nothing 
but  broken 
shells,  a  single 

lambs  ear 
plant  grew,  its 
pastel  green 
shimmering  with 
promise  against  all 
the  bleached-bone 
oyster  white" 


Five  Native  American  shell  middens  on 
Huggins  attest  to  its  long  settlement  and  use 
by  humankind,  the  eras  ranging  from  Middle 
to  Late  Woodland  (200  B.C.- 1500  A.D.). 
Both  Siouan  and  Algonquian  peoples  are 
represented  here  by  clam,  oyster  and  conch 
shells,  ceramic  shards,  stone  tools  and  debris. 
Protection  of  archaeological  resources  is  a 
matter  of  no  small  concern  to  state  park  plan- 
ners. Although  the  Native  American  sites  are 
unexcavated,  they  are  thought  to  be  substan- 
tial in  what  they  hold  and  can  reveal. 

Some  colonists  had  a  peach  orchard  out 
here,  according  to  remarks  in  old  deeds,  from 
about  1722  till  1745,  when  King  George  II  of 
England  granted  the  unnamed  island  to  North 
Carolina  Chief  Justice  Christopher  Gale. 
Since  then,  whether  for  use  as  seaside  farm 
or  haven,  this  island  has  had  nearly  20  own- 
ers, and  Carolinians  have  called  it  variously: 
Stones  Island,  possibly  for  18th  century  sur- 
veyor William  Stone;  Weeks  Island,  after  the 
man  whose  spot  it  was  when  Confederates 
and  Federals  did  business  here;  and  Russell's 
Island,  after  Daniel  Heady  Russell,  who  fash- 
ioned the  first  train  trestle  over  Wrightsville 
Sound  far  to  the  south,  and  who  owned  the 
island  from  1888  till  1917.  Russell  put  three 
houses  on  it,  not  one  of  which  survives  today. 

Huggins,  though,  is  the  name  that  sticks. 
The  honor  goes  to  former  Onslow  County 
Sheriff  Luke  Huggins,  the  island's  titleholder  from  1822  until  his  death  in  1829. 

The  last  folks  known  to  have  lived  here  were  the  Leo  Maness  family,  who  in  the  1920s  raised 
melons,  poultry  and  pork,  the  latter  on  a  large  scale.  A  mighty  down-home  moment  people  still 
talk  about  is  the  occasion  when  the  Manesses  set  water  to  boiling  and  whetstone  to  blades  and 
slaughtered  60  hogs  at  one  time  on  Huggins  Island.  A  150-pound  feral  pig  was  seen  cavorting 
in  Huggins'  marshes  last  summer.  If  it  picked  up  some  atavistic  porcine  sense  of  the  old  days,  the 
pig  might  well  have  had  a  lean  and  nervous  look  as  park  personnel  considered  rounding  it  up. 

In  January  2002,  140 years  after  Munris  Bladen  Stars  garrisoned  the  Confeder- 
ate fort,  I  stood  in  the  jungled  overgrowth  of  its  seaward  wall  and,  there  atop  it,  pondered  the 
modern-day  defense  of  Huggins  Island. 

Three  of  us — Ranger  Sean  McElhone,  photographer  Scott  Taylor  and  I — had  come  out 
by  park  bateau  in  the  middle  of  one  unseasonably  warm  Saturday  afternoon  for  a  walkabout. 
As  soon  as  we  beached  at  the  easternmost  spread  of  sand  on  the  topside  and  stepped  into 
the  live  oak  and  cedar  and  yaupon  jungle,  I  thought,  What  an  agreeably  lonesome  spot, 
yet  so  readily  accessible. 

A  woodcock  busted  at  our  approach  along  the  scant  trail  that  ran  a  short  ways  through  the 
undergrowth  of  short  yaupon,  all  spriggy  and  springy.  A  few  hundred  feet  away  to  the  north- 
west, a  large,  high  beech  tree  shone  gold  against  the  winter-brown  vines  and  the  evergreens. 
There  were  red  berries  on  much  of  the  yaupon  and  signs  of  gray  fox  around. 

As  ever,  the  yearning  contortions  of  live  oaks  gained  my  easy,  instant  fascination.  A  pair  of 
huge,  dead  pines  had  sloughed  off  all  their  bark,  which  now  lay  in  piles  like  the  scales  of  great 
reptiles.  One  debarked  pine  lying  over  on  the  ground  was  slick  to  step  upon,  as  if  it  had  been 
greased.  Hurricanes  from  Bertha  to  Floyd,  blowing  in  here  over  the  three-year  period  from 
1996  to  '99,  have  left  big  blowdowns  all  over  Huggins.  I  saw  a  50-foot  cedar  spread  out,  its 
lower  limbs  bare,  and  in  the  low  island  earth  some  cedars  slanted  against  the  sky  in  a  Leaning- 
Tower-of-Pisa  tilt. 


A  canoe  trail  marker  guides  paddlers  at  Hammocks  Beach  State  Park. 


Much  more  open,  and  easier  to  walk,  was  the  forest  to  seaward.  When  we  reached  the  oys- 
ter waters,  I  strode  15  feet  out  into  it  to  get  a  look  around.  The  Emerald  Isle  bridge  spanned 
Bogue  Sound  a  ways  off  to  the  east;  the  crescent  of  Dudley's  Island  lay  out  almost  in  the  inlet 
beyond  us.  Making  its  way  across  the  waterscape  from  sea  to  safe  harbor,  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers' Bogue  Inlet  channel  dredger  went  dieseling  up  towards  the  Intracoastal  Waterway,  its 
low  thrumming  for  a  few  moments  underscoring  the  wintry  afternoon:  50  degrees  at  half -past 
3  and  nearly  flat  calm. 

I  walked  on,  boot  treads  mingling  with  tracks  of  deer  in  the  dark  mud,  till  my  boot  came 
down  hard  on  an  old  tree  trunk  embedded  in  the  spartina  marsh.  On  a  beach  of  nothing  but 
broken  shells,  a  single  lamb's  ear  plant  grew,  its  pastel  green  shimmering  with  promise  against 
all  the  bleached-bone  oyster  white.  Shell  fragments  speckled  the  roots  of  fallen-over  live  oak 
trees,  and  a  few  young  palmettos  stood  in  a  slough  behind  the  beach  itself. 

A  couple  hundred  steps  more  along  the  island's  marge,  Ranger  McElhone  gestured  at  a 
catbriered  rise  in  the  woods  and  said,  "Well,  there's  the  old  fort." 

The  waters  that  this  old  redoubt  looks  out  upon  are  some  of  the  best  and  cleanest  in  the 
Carolina  realm.  The  Clean  Water  Management  Trust  Fund,  since  1997,  has  put  $12.5  million 
into  protecting  the  White  Oak  basin.  With  the  island's  having  been  claimed  by  the  state  for 
conservation,  and  with  other  upstream  (Queen's  Creek)  and  upriver  (upper  White  Oak) 
properties  also  in  conservation  reserve,  perhaps  the  fort  at  Huggins  Island  now  stands  as  an 
emblem  of  a  deeper  defense  than  that  for  which  it  was  originally  built. 

With  its  jungle  of  fox  and  coon  and  deer  runs  and  its  old,  angled  fort,  this  little  island  offers 
as  important  a  lesson  as  there  could  be  about  our  goodliest  land.  Schoolchildren  learn  it  read- 
ily and  can  come  to  Hammocks  Beach  and  Huggins  Island  and  learn  it  anew.  So,  too,  can  the 
rest  of  us.  Our  coastal  rivers  and  estuaries  are  the  real  treasures  that  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  sent  us 
here  for,  though  he  may  have  had  other  matters  and  metals  in  mind.  One  great  test  of  our  col- 
lective mettle  is  the  strength  of  our  resolve  in  the  protection  and  restoration  of  these  waters, 
to  see  if  together  we  can  make  them  living  models  to  the  world. 


Getting  There 


Huggins  Island,  part  of  Hammocks 
Beach  State  Park,  lies  off  the  mainland 
of  Onslow  County  near  Bear  Island, 
which  is  also  a  part  of  the  state  park. 

The  Civil  War-era  earthworks  for- 
tifications on  Huggins  are  overgrown 
and  only  partly  accessible,  but  the 
island  offers  plenty  of  unspoiled  sur- 
roundings and  outdoor  recreation  for 
day- trippers.  Camping,  hunting,  fires 
and  alcoholic  beverages  are  prohibited, 
as  is  removing  artifacts  or  plants. 

The  park  is  open  year-round,  but 
daily  hours  vary  by  season.  The  park 
office  and  boat  ramp  are  on  the  main- 
land shore  outside  Swansboro.  Huggins 
and  Bear  islands  are  accessible  only  by 
boat.  Canoe  trails  through  the  tidal 
marshes  are  clearly  marked.  A  ferry 
runs  from  the  mainland  to  Bear  Island, 
but  not  to  Huggins. 

For  more  information,  call  the  park 
office  at  (910)  326-4881 ,  or  log  onto 
www.ncparks.net. 
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Hunt  for  the 


White 


written  and  photographed 
by  F.  Eugene  Hester 


You  can  leave  the  boat  at  home  when 
you  want  to  go  catch  a  mess  of  these 
delicious  freshwater  fish. 


I  f  you  fish  for  bluegills  or  crappies  in  the  tidal  creeks  of  North 
i  Carolina,  sooner  or  later  you  will  also  catch  white  perch. 
These  fish  are  small  relatives  of  striped  bass  and  share  some 
of  their  characteristics. 

Though  you  might  first  encounter  the  white  perch  somewhat 
by  accident,  most  fishermen  quickly  learn  that  it  is  an  excellent 

fish  to  eat.  With  a  little  deter- 
mination they  learn  that  fishing 
for  the  perch  can  be  exciting 
and  rewarding. 

Wliii te  perch  are  elusive;  they 
may  be  in  one  place  today  and 
somewhere  else  tomorrow.  But 
in  many  ways  they  are  predict- 
able. They  congregate  in  some 
of  the  same  places  each  year 
before  and  after  spawning. 
Locating  these  concentration 
areas  is  a  challenge,  but  the 
rewards  are  worth  the  effort. 

They  often  are  found 
beneath  bridges  in  tributaries 
to  the  Albemarle  and  Pamlico 
sounds,  as  well  as  in  canals  and 
at  water-control  structures.  Many 
of  these  places  are  so  accessible 
that  you  can  fish  while  standing 
beside  your  truck  or  even  sitting 
on  the  tailgate. 
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The  tidal  creeks  alongside  Albemarle  and 
Pamlico  sounds  are  home  territories  for  white 
perch.  People  travel  throughout  eastern  North 
Carolina  to  fish  for  them  at  favorite  fishing 
sites  in  Hyde,  Tyrrell,  Washington,  Bertie, 
Chowan  and  other  counties. 

White  perch  are  anadromous  and  migrate 
from  the  brackish  waters  of  Pamlico  Sound 
and  its  creeks  to  fresh  waters,  including  those 
of  Lake  Mattamuskeet,  to  spawn  each  spring. 

"Judging  from  fishing  success  around  the  four 
canals  that  connect  the  lake  with  the  sound, 
I  suspect  they  spawn  here  in 
April  and  May,"  said  Kelly 
Davis,  a  biologist  and  Hyde 
County  resident.  "The  eggs 
attach  to  bottom  structure, 
probably  woody  debris  and  /or 
sandy  bottom  areas,  and  are 
not  guarded  by  the  adults." 


"Fishermen  tap 
the  water  surface 
with  a  pole  or 
stick,  which 


Fishing  is  good  in  those  attractS  tne  perch 

canals  in  the  fall  and  winter, 
too,  perhaps  indicating  that 
the  fish  are  moving  back  toward  the  sound. 
Wherever  they  are,  they  eat  small  prey  includ- 
ing both  large  and  small  invertebrates  and  small 
fish,  too.  The  water -control  structures  on  the 
four  canals  that  allow  lake  water  to  pass  one- 
way from  the  lake  toward  the  sound  are  favor- 
ite fishing  places  for  white  perch,  Kelly  added. 

"I  can  remember  seeing  schools  of  white 
perch  in  Juniper  Bay  Creek  [the  winding  creek 


that  connects  Hydeland  Canal  with  Juniper 
Bay]  while  surveying  alligators  in  April  and  May 
of  each  year,"  Kelly  said.  "We  surveyed  at  night 
from  a  boat  using  a  square-stern,  17-  foot 
canoe  that  was  small  enough  to  skinny  up  the 
heads  of  the  creeks  and  drainage  canals  using 
Q-beams.  Often  we'd  shine  the  lights  down 
into  the  water  just  to  see  what  we  could  see — 
and  we  did  see  many  schools  offish  that  looked 
like  perch  to  me.  Of  course  we'd  also  see  great 
stuff  like  rattlesnakes  and  other  snakes  swim- 
ming across  creeks,  frogs  everywhere,  owls, 
raccoons,  osprey  and  won- 
derfully punk-rock-looking 
green  heron  nestlings." 

"The  water-control  struc- 
ture at  the  Mattamuskeet 
Lodge  is  also  good  in  January 
and  February,"  said  Robert 
Wayne,  an  enforcement 
officer  with  the  N.C.  Wildlife 
Resources  Commission.  "And 
that  portion  of  the  Outfall 
Canal  near  Gull  Rock  Game  Land  is  popular 
with  white  perch  fishermen  during  the  summer." 

During  the  last  several  years,  Robert  has 
become  familiar  with  the  local  fishermen  and 
their  favorite  fishing  spots  and  techniques.  He 
has  watched  perch  fishermen  tap  the  water 
surface  with  a  pole  or  stick,  which  attracts  the 
perch.  Maybe  the  perch  believe  prey  fish 
cause  the  commotion. 


Wallace  Woodley  (below)  unhooks  a 
white  perch  during  a  day  of  fishing  on 
Lake  Mattamuskeet,  in  Hyde  County. 
Grass  shrimp  (right)  are  a  popular  bait 
and  can  be  caught  with  a  small  dip 
net  or  seine. 


"Most  of  the 
fish  weighed 
a  half  pound." 


Robert  and  Kelly  both  agree  that  the  five 
culverts  under  N.C.  94,  which  crosses  the  lake, 
provide  nice  fishing  throughout  the  summer  and 
fall.  "Here  the  schools  of  white  perch  seem  to 
feed  most  actively  when  the  wind  shifts,"  Robert 
said.  "When  that  happens,  it  causes  water  to 
flow  through  the  culverts,  and  apparently  the 
white  perch  are  attracted  to  the  current,  just 
as  their  larger  relatives  are,  the  striped  bass." 

White  perch  are  caught  on  a  great  variety 
of  baits  and  lures.  Some  of  the  best  baits  are 
grass  shrimp  and  small  minnows.  Though 
minnows  can  be  bought  at  most  bait  shops, 
you  have  to  catch  your  own  grass  shrimp. 

"The  tool  of  choice  is  a  long-handled, 
small-mesh  dip  net  that  costs  about  $6,"  Kelly 
explained.  "My  husband,  Blythe,  and  I  take  our 
kids  dipping  quite  often  and  find  this  works 
great  from  a  boat  or  from  the  bank.  The  best 
places  to  dip  grass  shrimp  are  the  road  ditches 
within  a  mile  or  so  of  Pamlico  Sound  (or  a  trib- 
utary) that  have  submergent  vegetation.  Just  dip 
the  net  in  the  ditch  and  scoop  up  some  of  the 
vegetation.  Dump  the  load  and  pick  through  it 
for  a  dainty,  almost  translucent  little  shrimp." 

Many  people  dip  from  the  Waupoppin  Canal 
where  it  runs  under  U.S.  264  about  two  miles 
northeast  of  Englehard.  "Some  people  attach 
grass  shrimp  to  beetle  spinners  and  rooster 
tails,"  Robert  said.  "Others  use  grass  shrimp 
with  crappie  rigs;  and  others  just  use  worms." 

In  addition  to  being  a  sport  fish,  white 
perch  are  also  commercially  harvested  in  the 
Albemarle  Sound  and  its  tributaries.  The  fish 
are  caught  using  gill  and  pound  nets. 

White  perch  spawn  from  late  March 
until  June,  varying  from  year  to  year,  depend- 
ing on  the  water  temperature.  They  spawn 
in  main  portions  of  the  tributary  rivers  in 


deep  holes  or  breaks 
between  shallow  and 
deep  water.  The  adhe- 
sive eggs  attach  to 
stumps,  snags  or 
other  structures. 
Historically,  white  perch  have  been  very 
important  as  a  recreational  fish  in  the  Pungo, 
Pamlico  and  Neuse  rivers  where  grass  beds 
and  stump  complexes  are  highly  used.  The  fish 
are  slow  growing  and  live  a  fairly  long  time. 

One  day  last  summer,  I  stopped  to  talk 
with  several  people  fishing  for  white  perch 
at  Lake  Mattamuskeet.  Thomas  and  Barbara 
Bullock  had  come  there  from  near  Williams - 
ton;  Wallace  Woodley  from  Columbia;  Mike 
Kimbrell  from  Pinetown;  Alfred  Wells  and 
Gwen  Phillips  from  Battleboro.  With  grass 
shrimp  and  worms,  they  were  catching  white 
perch  at  culverts  under  the  highway.  Their 
methods  were  simple  and  effective.  They 
didn't  even  need  a  boat  and  motor;  they 
had  simply  stopped  alongside  the  highway 
and  started  fishing. 

Wallace  had  his  truck  fitted  with  numerous 
small  rod  holders,  each  with  its  spinning  rod 
and  reel.  They  seemed  like  miniature  surf- 
casting  outfits  on  the  front  of  his  truck,  sim- 


ilar to  the  surf -casting  equipment  I 
see  on  trucks  on  the  Outer  Banks. 
He  explained  that  he  leaves  his  fish- 
ing equipment  on  his  truck  until 
hunting  season  comes  in.  Then  he 
puts  his  fishing  tackle  away  and 
equips  his  truck  for  deer  and  bear 
hunting  for  the  next  several  months. 
In  addition  to  being  common  in  estuaries 
and  tidal  creeks,  white  perch  are  frequently 
found  in  coastal  ponds  and  other  impound- 
ments, and  at  times  may  be  found  long  dis- 
tances from  estuaries,  especially  in  rivers 
throughout  the  Coastal  Plain. 

In  the  Piedmont  of  North  Carolina,  many 
fishermen  refer  to  the  black  crappie  as  a  white 
perch.  They  are  two  entirely  different  species, 
but  giving  them  the  same  common  name 
causes  a  lot  of  confusion  at  times. 

One  of  the  greatest  fans  of  the  white 
perch  is  Don  Baker  of  Raleigh.  For  many- 
years  Don  had  a  second  home  on  the  shore 
of  the  Chowan  River,  where  he  regularly 
fished  for  white  perch. 

"I  liked  to  use  minnows  for  bait,"  Don  said. 
"We  could  catch  all  the  minnows  we  needed 
with  a  seine  in  the  river  just  out  from  the  sandy 
western  river  shore.  I  would  then  anchor  my 
boat  and  fish  near  shore  in  water  5  to  8  feet 
deep  and  around  cypress  trees  near  the  eastern 
shore,  too.  Sometimes  I  also  used  a  small  spin- 
ner, and  it  also  worked  well.  Most  of  the  fish 
weighed  a  half  pound." 

"I  enjoy  eating  white  perch  more  than  any 
other  freshwater  fish,"  Don  said.  "And  my  wife, 
Melba,  knows  how  to  fry  them  just  right!"  0 


The  batiks  of  Lake  Mattamuskeet 
(left)  and  culverts  (right)  on  the  lake  are 
popular  places  to  catch  white  perch. 
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Tales  of  Whitetails 

written  by  Julie  Dunlap  I  illustrations  and  nature  activity  by  Anne  M.  Runyon 


What's  In  a  Name? 

Walking  along  a  trail  at  dusk,  you  spot  a  flash  of 
white  bobbing  between  the  trees.  There's  another,  and 
another!  Then  graceful  animals  bound  over  fallen  logs 
and  quickly  disappear.  You  never  got  a  good  look,  but 
those  white  flags  clearly  say  that  you  flushed  a  herd  of 
white -tailed  deer. 

"Flag- watching"  is  the  perfect  way  to  start  learn- 
ing about  deer  behavior.  Highly  social  animals,  white- 
tailed  deer  usually  live  in  small  groups  and  need  to 
communicate  with  each  other.  Often,  their  tails  do  the 
talking.  An  alarmed  deer  raises  its  tail  high  as  if  to  tell 
others,  "Warning!  Get  ready  to  run!"  If  the  danger 
passes,  she  will  swish  her  tail  side  to  side 
announcing,  "All  clear."  A  calm  deer  will 
lower  its  tail  so  the  white  barely  shows,  but  a 
playful  fawn  may  wag  its  tail  like  a  puppy.  The 
fawn  also  knows  to  follow  a  white  flag  into  the 
woods  when  mom's  tail  says,  "This  way 
to  safety." 


Listen  to  the  Herd 

Most  of  the  time,  deer  keep  quiet  so  predators  do 
not  hear  them.  Yet  they  make  a  surprising  number  of 
vocalizations.  Both  males  and  females,  or  bucks  and 
does,  grunt  softly  when  calling  to  other  group  mem- 
bers. A  louder  grunt  may  be  a  threat  made  by  one 
deer  if  another  deer  tries  to  steal  its  food.  Deer  also 
snort,  or  blow  a  loud  burst  of  air  through  their  noses, 
when  startled.  By  snorting  and  stomping  its  front  foot, 
a  deer  warns  the  whole  herd  to  beware. 

Fawns  make  sounds.  Does  leave  their  newborns 
under  thick  cover  most  of  the  day,  returning  only 
occasionally  to  nurse.  But  each  doe  knows  its  own 
fawn's  voice  and  listens  for  its  baaaa,  or  bleat. 

And  if  the  doe  hears  a  loud  cry,  or  bawl, 
it  rushes  back.  She'll  defend  the  fawn 
with  her  sharp  hooves  or  flash  her 
bleat!      white  tail  and  run  away,  tricking  a 
"Help!"        predator  into  chasing  her  instead 
of  attacking  her  young. 
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Armed  and  Dangerous 

Male  deer  have  weapons  more  powerful  than  hooves  to  fight  their 
enemies:  antlers.  Grown  and  shed  each  year,  antlers  first  appear  in  the 
spring,  covered  by  soft  skin  called  velvet.  The  velvet  dries  by  fall,  and  b 
rub  against  trees  and  branches  to  remove  it.  Bucks  in  autumn  also  make 
"scrapes,"  pawing  bare  spots  on  the  ground  then  rubbing  their  heads 
and  antlers  against  overhanging  branches  to  leave  their  scent  for  other 
deer.  When  you  see  these  scrapes  and  rubs,  they  are  sure  signs  that 
whitetails  are  getting  ready  for  mating  season,  called  the  rut. 

During  the  rut,  deer  activity  may  be  most  noticeable.  A  doe 
interested  in  mating  holds  her  tail  sideways,  but  disinterested 
females  dash  for  cover.  Bucks  patrol  their  home  ranges,  constantly 

searching  for  interested  does  and  rival 
bucks.  If  two  males  spot  each  other,  they  snort 
and  crash  through  the  brush.  Heads  down  and  antlers 
locked,  the  bucks  shove  back  and  forth  until  one 
gives  up.  The  winner  proves  his 
strength  to  the  loser  and 
to  any  does  nearby.  Such 


SNORT! 
Back  off! 


fell 


sparring  matches  usually 
don't  cause  injuries,  but 
they  can  occasionally  result 
in  serious  wounds  or  death. 


Sights  Unseen 

Much  whitetail  behavior  is  hidden  from  our  view.  You  can  still  learn  about  their 
activities  by  looking  for  deer  signs  in  the  woods.  Shiny  droppings,  or  fresh  scat, 
tell  you  that  deer  are  in  the  area  and  may  hint  at  what  they  are  eating.  Heart- 
shaped  tracks  point  which  way  the  animals  are  moving.  Lots  of  tracks  along  worn 
paths  mean  you  have  found  a  "runway"  Deer  use  such  trails  often  in  their  daily 
movements.  Following  a  runway  may  help  you  discover  a  woodland  edge  where 
they  feed  at  dawn  or  dusk.  Try  another  runway  to  discover  a  thicket  with  oval 
beds  in  the  leaf  litter  where  deer  rest  much  of  the  day.  In  snowy  winter,  pathway 
networks  are  especially  important  to  whitetails.  Passing  deer  pack  down  the  snow,  ^ 

giving  the  herd  a  safe  passage  toward  food  and  away 


rom  enemies. 


nuzzle-NUZZLE  "Hello,  it's  me. 


X 
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Oh,  Deer 

Some  people  aren't  glad  to  see  certain  kinds 
of  deer  behavior.  Deer  crossing  roads  can 
frighten  drivers,  who  know  the  dangers 
of  crashing  into  large  animals.  White- 
tails  in  corn  fields  and  backyards  may 
anger  landowners,  who  lose  money  from 
lost  crops  and  ruined  gardens.  Even  deer  browsing,  or 
eating  woody  plants,  in  the  forest  can  cause  concerns 
if  they  are  destroying  the  undergrowth  other  animals 
need  for  food  and  cover. 

We  see  deer  more  often  than  ever  because  they 
are  a  wildlife  success  story.  Uncontrolled  hunting 
had  nearly  wiped  out  deer  in  many  parts  of  the 
country  by  1900.  Careful  management  has  restored 
their  numbers  to  more  than  25  million.  Are  there  too  many?  In 
places  where  deer  and  human  populations  are  growing,  many 
people  think  so.  But  others  think  we  can  learn  to  get  along  with 
deer.  By  studying  their  behavior,  we  can  figure  out  how  to  pro- 
tect crops,  gardens,  roadways  and  forests.  That  way,  whitetails 
will  keep  telling  tales  in  the  woods  long  into  the  future. 


What  Does  It  Mean? 

browsing:  feeding  on  woody  vegetation  such 

as  twigs  and  young  tree  shoots 
home  range:  the  area  in  which  an  animal  lives 
predators:  animals  that  kill  other  animals  for  food 
rut:  mating  season  of  deer 
scat:  animal  droppings 

signs:  visible  or  "smellable"  evidence  animals  leave 

of  their  presence 
social:  animals  that  live  together  in  close  groups 
velvet:  blood-rich  skin  that  covers  growing  antlers 

vocalizations:  sounds  made  with  the  voice 


Read  and  Find  Out 


fW  Animals  Among  Us:  Living  with 

Suburban  Wildlife  by  Fran  Hodgkins,  —J^fcvi; 

Linnet,  2000. 
W  Deer  arid  Elk  by  Dorothy  Hinshaw  Patent, 

Creative  Publishing  International,  1994. 
W  Whitetail  Deer  by  Laura  Evert,  NorthWord  Press 

In  Wildlife  in  North  Carolina: 

"Too  Many  Deer?,"  September  1998. 
W  "Detective  Story"  by  Gerald  Almy, 
September  1999. 
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A  gland  between 
the  two  large  toes 

leaves  a 
distinctive  odor  in 

each  deer  track. 


Get  Outside 

Start  in  Your  Backyard:  Have 
you  seen  deer  in  your  yard?  Can 
you  find  tracks  or  other  deer  sign  in  the 
garden?  If  deer  nibble  your  family's  prized 
flowers,  try  some  experiments.  Do  ribbon 
streamers,  pinwheels,  or  dangling  bars  of 
soap  keep  deer  away?  Ask  at  a  garden 
center  about  replacing  damaged  plants 
with  plants  that  deer  don't  like  to  eat. 

Male  Tracks:  Find  deer  tracks  and 
make  plaster  casts  to  keep.  Measure 
the  size  of  the  prints  and  the  distance 
between  prints.  Was  the  deer  walking 
or  running?  Was  it  an  adult  or  a  fawn? 
Perhaps  you  found  a  place  where  several 
deer  left  their  marks.  To  learn  about  mak- 
ing plaster  track  casts  and  doing  other 
wildlife-related  activities,  read  Nature  With 
Children  of  All  Ages  by  Edith  Sisson, 
Prentice  Hall,  1982. 

Draw  a  Deer  Map:  Hike  through  a  park 
near  your  home,  marking  on  a  map  wher- 
ever you  see  deer,  scat,  tracks,  buck  rubs  or 
other  signs.  Follow  deer  trails  and  record 
where  they  lead:  feeding  areas,  cover,  beds. 
Make  a  map  of  another  place,  such  as  a 
woodland  in  the  mountains  or  near  the 
coast.  How  do  deer 


signs  differ  in 
different  places? 
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White-tailed 
Deer  Sculpture 


1.  Cut  out  the  box. 

2.  Fold  the  deer  in  half 
along  the  dotted  line. 

3.  Cut  out  the  deer  along 
the  purple  lines. 

4.  Fold  down  the  rump  along 
the  two  dashed  lines. 

5.  Fold  up  the  ears  and  tai 
along  the  dashed  lines. 

6.  Glue  the  two  sides  of  the 
head  together. 

7.  Punch  a  hole  in  the  yellow 
tab  and  hang  with  a  thread. 


Get  WILD 

WILD  workshops,  offered  by  the  N.C.  Wildlife  Resources 
Commission,  provide  teachers  with  opportunities  for  continuing 
education.  For  a  current  listing  of  WILD  workshops,  connect  to 
the  commission's  Web  site  at  www.ncwildlife.org  and  click  the 
link  for  education/workshops. 
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It's  WILD! 

Project  WILD  Activities  for  teachers  and  students  that  correlate 
to  this  topic  include: 

Wildlife  Is  Everywhere  teaches  students  to  understand  how 
humans  and  wildlife  share  environments. 

Trucks.'  teaches  students  to  identify  common  animal  tracks. 

Oh,  Deer!  teaches  students  to  understand  essential  components 
of  habitats  and  limiting  factors  upon  them. 

Deer  Crossing  teaches  students  to  understand  factors  involved  in 
wildlife  management  issues. 
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News  and  Wildlife  Notes 


Edited  by 
Brad  Deen 


Gill  Nets  Banned  for  Turtles'  Sake 


Protection  of  loggerheads  and 
other  sea  turtles  is  the  impetus 
behind  an  interim  rule  to  ban  gill 
nets  off  North  Carolina  andVirginia. 


Hoping  to  prevent  sea  turtle  drownings, 
federal  regulators  have  closed  coastal 
waters  off  North  Carolina  and 
Virginia  to  large-mesh  gill  nets. 

The  interim  rule  is  not  final, 
the  National  Marine  Fisheries 
Service  announced  in  March.  The 
agency  will  take  public  comments 
through  June  15  and  make  a  final  ruling 
later.  In  the  meantime,  gill  net  fishing — in 
which  the  nets  are  anchored  to  the  sea's 
bottom — is  banned  from  the  South  Caro- 
lina line  up  to  Oregon  Inlet.  North  of 
Oregon  Inlet  to  Chincoteague,  Va.,  a  tem- 
porary closure  to  gill  netting  is  in  effect 
through  Jan.  14,  2003. 

The  point  is  to  reduce  kills  of  sea 
turtles,  which  can  tangle  in  the  nets  and 


drown.  "The  use  of  gill  nets  off  North 
Carolina  and  Virginia  in  the  spring  poses 
a  major  threat  to  migrating  sea  turtles, 
particularly  if  gear  is  set  in  or  near  tem- 
perature fronts  where  turtles  may  con- 
gregate," said  Bill  Hogarth,  director  of 
the  federal  fisheries  agency. 

Two  years  ago,  280  dead  sea  turtles — 
the  largest  number  of  sea  turtle  deaths  ever 
recorded  by  the  Marine  Fisheries  Services — 
washed  onto  North  Carolina  and  Virginia 
beaches.  Four  of  the  dead  turtles  had  gill 
net  gear  on  them.  Temporary  measures  last 
spring,  including  observers  aboard  fishing 
boats,  eliminated  turtle  deaths.  Those  tem- 
porary measures  expired  last  year,  so  the 
fisheries  agency  enacted  the  temporary  rule 
leading  to  permanent  regulations. 


More  Stripers,  Fewer  Hybrids  in  Jordan  Lake 


The  NO  Wildlife  Resources  Commission  has  ended  the  stocking  of  Bodie  bass  in  Jordan  Lake  near 
Raleigh  to  protect  native  striped  bass. 
The  commission  had  stocked  Jordan  Lake  with  both  stripers  and  Bodies — hybrids  of  striped  and  white 
bass — since  1996.  A  study  last  year  showed  the  hybrid  bass  have  been  escaping  from  the  reservoir  and 
making  their  way  down  the  Cape  Fear  River.  Their  presence  in  the  river's  estuary  near  Wilmington  con- 
cerned fisheries  managers,  who  feared  the  hybrids  outcompete  the  native  stripers  for  food.  Also,  breeding 
between  the  hybrids  and  stripers  could  water  down  the  native  species'  genetic  integrity. 

Protecting  the  stock  of  striped  bass  becomes  even  more  important  in  light  of  upcoming  changes  on  the 
Cape  Fear  River.  The  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  plans  to  modify  its  lock  and  dam  operations  on  the  river 
to  provide  greater  upstream  access  during  spawning  season  to  migratory  fish  species  such  as  the  striped  bass. 

Although  the  commission  will  continue  to  stock  Jordan  Lake  with  native  stripers,  anglers  shouldn't 
expect  a  trophy-sized  striper  fishery  in  the  lake.  Jordan  Lake  provides  only  marginal  habitat  for  striped 
bass  during  the  summer  months.  Large  stripers  in  particular — those  weighing  6  pounds  or  more — do  not 
tolerate  high  water  temperatures  and  low  dissolved  oxygen  levels,  which  can  stress  larger  striped  bass, 
causing  a  die-off. 

The  good  news  for  anglers  content  with  catches  of  3  to  5  pounds  is  that  Jordan  Lake  can  sustain  such 
striper  fishing  and  provide  ample  opportunity  to  catch  these  smaller  fish. 
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A  Bodie  bass  is  a  hybrid 
of  striped  and  white  bass. 
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Teeth  Grit  over  New  Beach  Sand 


B 


each  renourishment  can  be  controversial  for  environmental  or 
ecological  reasons — including  wildlife.  A  massive  rebuilding 
project  along  Bogue  Banks  has  drawn  complaints  that  the  new  sand 
endangers  coastal  species. 

The  sand,  which  was  dredged  offshore,  contains  large  grains  and 
a  high  shell  content.  Small  coquina  clams  and  mole  crabs  have  diffi- 
culty burrowing,  making  them  vulnerable  to  outgoing  tides,  said 
marine  researchers.  The  loss  of  clams  and  crabs  leaves  less  prey  for 
birds  and  near -shore  fish. 

Tracy  Rice,  a  geologist  with  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  said 
she  couldn't  be  certain  about  potential  impacts  of  the  coarse  sand, 
"but  I  would  expect  a  significant  drop  in  turtle  nesting  and  birds 
using  the  beach."  The  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  had  objected  to  the 
offshore  sand  source  during  the  permitting  process,  saying  the  mate- 
rial would  pack  too  hard. 

Compacted  sand  can  be  tilled  looser,  said  the  project's  consultant, 
Coastal  Science  and  Engineering  of  Columbia,  S.C.  The  firm  also 
defended  the  compatibility  of  the  new  sand  with  what  was  already 
on  the  beach,  saying  it  was  the  result  of  more  than  140  offshore 
sediment  samples.  Other  objections,  the  firm  added,  will  take  care  of 
themselves  over  time:  Shells  will  wash  away,  and  dark  sand  will  lighten 
with  exposure  to  the  sun. 

The  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  and  the  state  Division  of 
Coastal  Management  are  examining  the  beach  project,  which  was 
financed  through  higher  property  taxes  in  Pine  Knoll  Shores  plus  an 
$11.7  million  loan  from  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 


On  Patrol 


An  eye  in  the  sky  spotted  two  scofflaws  on  the  water. 

Wildlife  Enforcement  aircraft  assisted  boating  patrols  last  summer  on  lakes  of  the  Yadkin-Pee 
Dee  river  system.  Flying  over  Lake  Tillery,  an  airborne  officer  watched  two  young  men  operating 
their  personal  watercraft  recklessly:  spraying  people  on  docks,  speeding  through  a  no-wake 
zone,  even  tossing  a  tennis  ball  back  and  forth. 

Wildlife  Officer  Anthony  Passmore  motored  to  the  scene,  accompanied  by  Lt.  Ted  Brothers. 
They  stopped  the  two  young  boaters,  one  of  whom  claimed  not  to  know  he  was  violating  the  law. 
Unluckily  for  the  teenager,  Lt.  Brothers  recognized  him  from  the  previous  summer,  when  he  had 
written  the  young  man  a  warning  for  the  same  offense.  The  lieutenant  still  had  a  copy  of  the 
notice  in  his  book. 

The  court  system  reduced  the  charges  of  careless  and  negligent  operation  of  a  personal  water- 
craft  to  a  no-wake  zone  violation.  Each  violator  was  fined  $50  and  assessed  court  costs  of  $90. 
An  "I  didn't  know"  excuse  will  no  longer  hold  water. 


Commission  Reinvents 
Nongame  Program 

More  than  95  percent  of  North  Carolina's  wildlife 
species  are  nongame.  A  recent  reorganization  of 
the  state  Wildlife  Resources  Commission's  nongame 
protection  program  will  better  reflect  that. 

Under  the  reshuffling,  which  takes  effect  July  1 ,  the 
biologists  responsible  for  nongame  fish,  crayfish  and  mollusks 
will  move  to  the  Division  of  Inland  Fisheries.  The  biologists 
who  oversee  bird,  mammal,  reptile  and  amphibian  conser- 
vation will  remain  within  the  Division  of  Wildlife  Manage- 
ment, but  they  will  be  moved  into  the  Technical  Guidance, 
Surveys  and  Research  section.  Coordinating  nongame  with 
game  efforts  should  ensure  the  continued  via- 
bility of  wildlife  habitat  and  populations 
^mv&e^;^  throughout  the  state. 

"North  Carolina  is  changing, 
and  so  we  need  to  grow,  too," 
said  Richard  Hamilton,  chief 
deputy  director  for  the  Wild- 
}       life  Commission.  "Since  1947, 
the  commission  has  been  dedi- 
cated to  the  wise  use,  conser- 
vation and  management  of  the 
state's  fish  and  wildlife  resources. 
We  are  responding  to  new  realities 
and  the  interests  of  our  constituents  by 
integrating  the  Nongame  and  Endangered 
Wildlife  Program  into  the  mainstream  of  the  commission." 

Bird-watching,  canoeing,  hiking  and  other  types  of 
nonhunting,  nonfishing  outdoor  recreation  are  becoming 
more  and  more  popular.  To  better  respond  to  the  shifting 
public  interest,  the  Wildlife  Commission  has  moved  to 
integrate  the  work  of  its  nongame  program  with  its  more 
traditional  habitat  and  species  protection  programs. 

Since  1983,  the  commission  has  dedicated  biologists  and 
resources  to  keep  watch  over  wildlife  species  that  do  not  have 
seasons  or  bag  limits — from  freshwater  mussels  to  bald  eagles. 
Much  of  the  work  involves  creatures  that  are  on  federal  or 
state  lists  of  endangered,  threatened  or  special  concern 
species.  The  program  is  partially  funded  by  wildlife  license 
plates  and  the  check-off  on  the  N.C.  Income  Tax  form. 
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Magazine's  Paper 

Even  our  sharpest -eyed  readers  probably  didn't  notice  the 
new  paper  starting  with  the  April  2002  issue.  Besides  being 
brighter,  the  new  paper  is  better  for  the  environment. 

The  stock  on  which  Wildlife  in  North  Carolina  had  been 
printed  contained  10  percent  recycled  paper,  which  is  the 
federal  standard  allowing  display  of  the  three -arrows  recycling 
logo.  The  new  paper — Symphony  by  New  Leaf  Paper  Co. — 
consists  of  30  percent  post -consumer  waste,  but  that's  not  all 
its  recycled  content.  Counting  printer  scraps  and  trimmings 
that  were  also  reused,  the  issue  you  hold  in  your  hands  contains 
fully  50  percent  recycled  paper. 

"Our  staff  agreed  it  was  time  to  make  the  switch  and  set  a 
better  example  for  the  printing  industry,"  said  magazine  editor 
Rodney  Foushee.  "The  use  of  this  higher  recycled-content 
paper  benefits  wildlife,  which  is  the  focus  of  our  magazine." 

The  environmental  impacts  don't  end  with  protecting 
habitat  by  saving  trees.  The  higher  recycled  content  of  the  new 


liter — and  Greener 

paper  will  keep  more  than  200  cubic  yards  of  landfill  space  from 
filling  each  year.  That  equals  more  habitat  for  fish  and  wildlife. 

And  there  are  secondary  environmental  benefits.  Taking  paper 
back  down  to  pulp  uses  far  less  water  and  energy  than  converting 
wood  to  pulp.  The  electricity  savings  in  just  one  year  are  enough 
to  run  a  typical  household  for  1 1  years.  And  some  of  the  more 
toxic  air  and  water  pollutants — such  as  hazardous  air  pollutants, 
volatile  and  absorbable  organic  compounds — are  never  discharged 
into  the  environment.  The  combination  of  cleaner  paper  milling 
and  energy  efficiency  will  reduce  solid  waste  and  greenhouse 
gases  by  more  than  100  tons  each  year — all  from  one  magazine 
switching  paper. 

Going  with  a  greener  product  didn't  mean  the  magazine  would 
have  to  publish  on  the  sort  of  fibrous,  dull  material  that  many 
people  associate  with  recycled  paper.  The  new  stock  is  actually  a 
step  up  in  quality  and  brightness. 

So  the  magazine  is  not  only  greener — it's  whiter. 


EASTERN  SLACK 
SWALLOWTAIL  CATERPILLAR 


Wildlife  through  the  Year 
Food  and  Shelter  for  Butterflies 

Colorful  butterflies  add  beauty  and  interest  to  your  backyard,  and 
attracting  them  can  be  an  easy  process.  From  eggs,  butterflies  hatch 
as  larvae  (commonly  referred  to  as  "caterpillars"),  eventually 
become  pupae  and  later  develop  into  colorful  adults. 

During  each  stage,  the  insects  can  be  very  particular 
about  their  food  sources.  Larval  butterflies  may  require 
food  quite  different  from  that  of  adults. 

Some  larvae  consume  tremendous  amounts  of 
plant  material,  seemingly  devouring  plants  overnight. 
A  common  example  in  the  garden  is  the  tomato 
hornworm,  which  rapidly  strips  tomato  plants  of  their 
leaves.  An  equally  voracious,  but  beautiful,  larva  is  the 
Eastern  black  swallowtail,  which  is  found  only  on  plants  in 
the  carrot  family:  carrots,  celery,  dill  and  parsley.  A  close  relative 
is  the  Eastern  tiger  swallowtail,  which  eats  the  foliage  of  wild  cherry, 
birch,  poplar,  ash  and  tulip  trees. 
Adult  butterflies  require  food  in  liquid  form  such  as  plant -produced  nectar. 
They  obtain  some  of  it  from  flowers  and  from  juices  of  extra-ripe  fruit.  The  types 
of  flowering  plants  you  grow  will  determine  the  kinds  of  butterflies  you  attract  to 
your  backyard.  Also,  nectar  feeders  can  be  placed  in  the  yard  to  attract  butter- 
flies. Do  not  use  insecticides  near  plants  you  hope  will  attract  butterflies.  That 
large,  green-and-black  caterpillar  eating  your  dill  may  one  day  turn  into  the 
gorgeous  butterfly  you  were  hoping  to  attract! 

Butterflies,  like  all  insects,  are  most  active  on  sunny,  warm  days.  Butterflies 
will  benefit  from  a  basking  site  where  they  can  warm  up  on  cool  mornings.  Add 
a  light -colored  rock  or  concrete  garden  sculpture  as  a  basking  site.  Butterflies  also 
need  a  source  of  water.  A  shallow  dish  of  water  or  a  depression  in  a  rock  that 
retains  water  will  do  just  fine. 

— Chris  Powell 


ECO-AUMT 


A  Lighter  Shade  of  Green 

Annual  environmental  benefits  of 
printing  70,000  copies  each  month 
of  Wildlife  in  North  Carolina  on 
higher  recycled-content  paper 
(based  on  200  tons  annual  usage): 

■  831  trees  not  harvested 

■  208  cubic  yards  of  landfill 
space  not  filled 

■  37.6  tons  of  solid  waste 
not  produced 

■  589  pounds  of  hazardous  air 
pollutants,  volatile  organic 
compounds  and  absorbable 
organic  compounds  not 
discharged  into  the  environment 

■  82,81 1  gallons  of  water 
not  consumed 

■  108,000  kilowatt-hours 
of  electricity 

not  needed 

■  68.4  tons  of  greenhouse 
gases  not  emitted. 

Sources:  Eco-Audit  calculations 
based  on  data  supplied  by  New 
Leaf  Paper  and  the  American  Paper 
Institute  Inc. 
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Focus  on  Family 
for  Boating, 
Fishing  Week 

Now  is  the  time  to  take  someone  you  care  about 
on  the  water,  according  to  the  Recreational 
Boating  and  Fishing  Foundation. 

The  boating  and  fishing  industry's  trade  asso- 
ciation of  manufacturers,  dealers  and  retailers  has 
designated  June  1  -9  as  National  Fishing  and  Boating 
Week.  A  nationwide  print  and  broadcast  adver- 
tising campaign,  Water  Works  Wonders,  will  feature 
the  theme,  "Take  me  fishing."  The  campaign  urges 
outdoor  sporting  enthusiasts  to  reconnect  with 
family  and  friends  through  the  shared  fun  of 
fishing  and  boating. 

"Family  time 
spent  fishing  and 
boating  is  quality 
time.  We  all  need 
some  of  that,"  said 
Bruce  Matthews, 
president  of  the 
Virginia-based 
foundation. 

This  year's  cam- 
paign is  40  percent 
more  extensive  than 
last  year's,  which 
placed  print  ads  in 
popular  magazines 
and  ran  spots  on 
nationally  telecast 
NCAA  basketball 
and  Major  League 
Baseball  games. 

"Hundreds  of 
thousands  of  fam- 
ilies all  across  the 
country  will  be 
exposed  to  the 
Water  Works  Wonders  message  through  national 
TV  commercials,  radio  spots  and  print  ads,"  said 
Karen  Ridenour,  chair  of  the  National  Fishing  and 
Boating  Week  steering  committee.  For  more  infor- 
mation, log  onto  www.waterworkswonders.org. 


The  N.C.  Wildlife  Com- 
mission is  co-sponsoring  or 
providing  assistance  for 
several  youth-oriented  fish- 
ing events  statewide.  For  a 
complete  list  of  events  both 
during  and  shortly  after 
National  Fishing  and  Boat- 
ing Week,  log  onto  the 
commission's  Web  site, 
www.ncwildlife.org, 
and  click  on  the  Fishing  link. 

The  commission  will 
stock  fish  in  some  of  the 
waters  beforehand.  At  some 
events,  the  commission  or 
other  sponsors  will  give 
away  prizes  to  all  or  most 
participants.  For  kids  who 
want  to  fish  but  lack  tackle, 
a  limited  number  of  rods 
will  be  available. 


Calendar  of  Events 


Saturday,  June  1 

•  The  Windsor  Lions  Club  will  hold  a  bream  fishing  tournament  on  the  Cashie 
River.  Call  (252)  794-2331. 

•  The  22  nd  annual  Pembroke  Bass  Club  T>urnament  in  Edenton  will  be  open 
to  all  anglers.  Call  (252)  482-5343. 

Saturday  -  Tuesday,  June  1  -4 

•  The  Southport  Flounder  and  Speckled  Trout  Tournament  will  benefit 
Southport  Christian  School.  Call  (910)  457-9903. 

Friday  -  Saturday,  June  7-8 

•  The  Shallotte  Point  Flounder  Tournament  will  benefit  the  Shallotte  Point 
Volunteer  Fire  Department.  Call  (910)  754-6985. 

Friday  -  Sunday,  June  7-9 

•  Oak  Island  will  hold  its  second  annual  U.S.  Open  Pier  Fishing  Tournament. 
Call  toll-free  (800)  457-6964,  e-mail  info@southport-oakisland.com,  or  log 
onto  www.southport-oakisland.com. 

Saturday,  June  15 

•  "Celebration  of  Flight"  at  the  Natural  Science  Center  of  Greensboro  will 
feature  activities  and  exhibits  of  things  that  fly — from  machines  to  animals. 
Call  (336)  288-3769,  or  log  onto  www.naturalsciencecenter.org. 

Sunday,  June  16 

•  Father's  Day  in  the  Forest  at  the  Cradle  of  Forestry  national  historic  site, 
Pisgah  Forest,  will  include  several  outdoor  activities.  Call  (828)  877-3130, 
or  log  onto  www.cradleofforestry.com. 

Friday  -  Sunday,  June  21-23 

•  Nesting  loggerhead  turtles  will  be  the  focus  of  a  field  trip  to  Tpsail  Island  with 
the  N.C.  Museum  of  Natural  Sciences.  Call  (919)  733-7450,  or  log  onto 
www.naturalsciences.org. 

Saturday,  June  29 

•  Phillip  Gibson,  French  Broad  riverkeeper,  will  speak  at  the  Pisgah  Center  for 
Wildlife  Education,  Pisgah  Forest,  about  the  quality  of  area  rivers  and  streams 
and  a  new  Creekkeeper  program.  Call  (828)  877-4423. 

On  several  occasions,  events  in  this  calendar  have  been  changed  without  notice.  Readers 
should  check  with  the  contact  listed  before  traveling  to  an  event.  Items  for  listing  should  be 
conservation-oriented  and  should  be  sent  at  least  four  months  in  advance. 


FRESHWATER  DRUM 


DUAN  E  RAVE!' 


Record  Drum 

Another  state-record  fish  has  been  pulled  from  North 
Carolina's  inland  waters. 
The  5 -pound,  4-ounce  freshwater  drum  came  from  Kerr  Lake  in  Vance  County 
on  Feb.  26.  James  H.  Thomas  of  Oxford  reeled  in  the  23 -inch  lunker  on  a  rod  and  reel 
baited  with  live  herring.  The  fish  measured  16  lli  inches  in  girth. 

The  previous  state-record  freshwater  drum  was  caught  last  year  and  weighed  3  pounds. 
To  view  a  list  of  state  sportfishing  records  by  species,  visit  the  N.C.  Wildlife  Com- 
mission's Web  site  at  www.ncwildlife.org.  To  be  eligible  for  a  state  record,  fish  must  be 
weighed  on  a  certified  scale,  which  most  grocery  stores  have.  To  apply  for  a  state  record, 
call  the  Wildlife  Commission's  Division  of  Inland  Fisheries  at  (919)  733-3633,  Ext.  281. 
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Book  Review 


Inshore  Angler:  Coastal  Carolina's 
Small  Boat  Fishing  Guide 

In  a  culture  where,  increasingly,  "bigger  is  better," 
Inshore  Angler  takes  a  refreshing  look  at  the  virtues  of 
fishing  from  small  craft  such  as  johnboats  and  skiffs 
on  North  Carolina's  coastal  sounds,  inlets,  rivers  and 
creeks.  This  book  covers  nearly  every  major  saltwater 
species  that  can  be  taken  from  a  small  boat — from 
striped  bass  and  flounder  to  Spanish  mackerel  and  cobia. 

Inshore  Angler  is  organized  into  two  major  sections.  The  first  four  chapters 
cover  rigging  and  fishing  techniques  for  small-boat  anglers,  including  sections 
on  selecting  a  small  boat  and  catching  live  baits.  The  remaining  16  chapters  are 
devoted  to  fishing  techniques  for  specific  species,  organized  in  three-month 
cycles  denoting  when  each  species  is  most  available  or  the  particular  method 
discussed  is  most  effective.  The  species  chapters  are  chock-full  of  useful  infor- 
mation about  lures,  baits  and  gear,  including  tips  from  top  North  Carolina 
inshore  fishing  guides  as  well  as  the  author. 

The  book  also  features  37  color  photographs  and  24  maps  that  detail  the 
location  of  boat  ramps  as  well  as  hot  spots  to  catch  the  various  species  along  the 
North  Carolina  coast.  Much  of  the  book  is  focused  on  the  southern  coast  near 
Wilmington,  although  there  are  chapters  covering  the  Morehead  City  area  as  well 
as  portions  of  the  northern  sounds. 

Author  Mike  Marsh  has  done  an  excellent  job  of  compiling  firsthand  infor- 
mation on  a  variety  of  techniques  to  catch  fish  from  North  Carolina's  inshore 
waters.  Inshore  Angler  belongs  in  the  tackle  box  of  anyone  seriously  interested  in 
fishing  from  a  small  boat  in  the  salt. 

— Rodney  Foushee 

Inshore  Angler:  Coastal  Carolina's  Small  Boat  Fishing  Guide  by  Mike  Marsh, 
Coastal  Carolina  Press,  4709  College  Acres  Drive,  Suite  I,  Wilmington,  NC  28403, 
www.coastalcarolinapress.org,  173  pages,  softback,  2000,  $19.95. 


Catch  Us  at 

these  lumbers 

1-800-662-7137  to  report  violations  of  hunting  and 
fishing  laws 

1-800-628-3773  (NC  VESSEL)  for  boat  registration 
and  titling 

1-800-675-0263  for  hunting  dates  and  shooting  hours 
for  migratory  game  birds 

1-888-248-6834  (2HUNTFISH)  to  purchase  most 
licenses  with  VISA  or  MasterCard  using  a  touch- 
tone  telephone 

1-800-446-8663  (I  GOT  ONE)  to  report  big  game 
harvests 

Connect  to  the  Commission's  online  Web  site  at 
www.ncwildlife.org 

Calls  are  answered  in  order,  but  some  numbers  may  require 
a  wait  during  busy  seasons. 


Wildlife  Endowment 
Fund  Report 

Fund  Balance  $47,811,937.75 


Established  on  May  29, 1981,  this  fund  is  derived 
from  the  sale  of  lifetime  hunting  and  fishing  licenses 
and  lifetime  subscriptions  to  Wildlife  in  North 
Carolina  magazine,  as  well  as  from  tax-deductible 
contributions.  Although  the  interest  may  be  used 
to  supplement  N.C.  Wildlife  Resources  Commission 
programs,  the  principal  remains  invested  to  gener- 
ate additional  interest  for  the  future. 


Nature's 
Ways 


Long  Summer's  Nap 


written  by  Jeff  Beane 
illustrated  by  Jim  Brown 

Does  midsummer  heat  make  you  wish  you  could  crawl  into  a  cool  spot  and  sleep 
until  fall?  Some  animals  can.  Although  less  familiar  than  winter  hibernation, 
summer  inactivity,  or  aestivation,  is  also  common.  Heat  and  drought  can  be  as  dead 
as  freezing  temperatures,  especially  to  animals  unable  to  regulate  body  temperatur 
internally — amphibians,  reptiles  and  arthropods,  for  example.  Aestivation  is  just 
another  strategy  for  coping  with  nature's  extremes. 

Many  creatures  escape  overheating  and  drying  out  in  the  summer  by  seeking 
refuge  in  a  cool,  damp  spot,  often  lowering  their  metabolism.  The  Diana  fritillary, 
a  rare  butterfly  occurring  in  our  mountains,  emerges  as  an  adult  in  early  summer.  It 
then  enters  diapause,  a  sort  of  suspended  animation.  The  butterfly  sits  motionless  in  a 
sheltered  spot  until  late  summer  or  fall,  when  it  resumes  activity,  feeding  and  mating. 

Some  animals  both  hibernate  and  aestivate.  Chicken  turtles  and  eastern  mud 
turtles,  both  aquatic  species,  leave  their  ponds  in  autumn  to  hibernate  terrestrially. 
During  droughts,  they  may  spend  summers  the  same  way,  enduring  up  to  two  years  under- 
ground. Spadefoot  toads  may  also  spend  months  or  years  underground  until  heavy  rains 
trigger  their  emergence  to  feed  and  breed. 
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Strut  v 
Your  X 
\  Stutf 

Somewhere  in  the  distance, 
a  hen  clucks.  A  regal  torn 
steps  into  a  forest  clearing  and 
goes  into  full  strut — a  timeless 
ritual  depicted  by  Wilhelm 
Goebel  in  his  painting,  "The 
King  of  Spring."  This  scene 
repeats  itself  each  spring  in 
settings  such  as  North  Carolina's 
Roanoke  River  basin,  where 
turkeys  have  roamed  for  cen- 
turies. Thanks  to  management 
efforts,  the  wild  turkey  now 
flourishes  across  the  state,  along 
with  the  hunting  traditions  that 
depend  on  it.  Grab  a  gobbler 
with  our  second  sporting 
heritage  shirt — a  tan,  100 
percent  cotton  Beefy-T 

$14.50 

ITEM  codes: 
A13MED  (medium) 
A13LRG  (large) 
A13XLG  (extra  large) 
A13XXL  (extra  extra  large) 


Preserving  Our  Sporting  Heritage 


Left  front  design 


Your  purchase  supports  the  development  of  conservation 
education  projects  and  programs  in  north  carolina. 


ts  online  at:  www.ncwiltilife.ofg 
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A  Salamanders  of  North  Carolina 

Learn  to  find  and  identify  some  of  the 

state's  most  unique  creatures.  These  posters 

include  a  color  illustration  and  life  cycle  notes 

for  each  species: 

PART  1 .  Thirteen  species  with 

lungs  or  gills.  (24"  x  36") 

$6     ITEM  CODE  P19 

PART  2.  Twenty  species  in  two  genera: 

Desmognathns  and  Eurycea.  (24"  x  36") 

$6     ITEM  CODE  P23 


put  1 1 


Amphibians:  Frogs  of  North  Carolina 
Poster  Set 

Set  of  two  posters  in  full  color:  The  Hylid  Frogs 
and  True  Frogs  &.  Toads.  These  two  posters  in 
the  Amphibians  series  showcase  North  Carolina 
frogs.  Vibrant  photos  and  informative  text  com- 
bine to  make  these  posters  stand  out  in  the 
home  or  classroom  (22"  x  34"). 
$10    ITEM  CODE  P20 

Each  poster  can  also  be  purchased  individually: 

Amphibians:  The  Hylid  Frogs 

$6  item  code  p11 
Amphibians:  True  Frogs  &  Toads 

$6  item  code  p14 


PS 


Sporting  Heritage  Posters 

These  sporting  heritage  posters  preserve  two  treasured  traditions.  Each 
poster  is  22"  x  34". 

Waterfowl  Decoys  of  North  Carolina 

Descriptions  of  classic  decoys  made  during  the  heyday  of  waterfowl  hunting 
complement  19  color  photographs.    $10    ITEM  CODE  P12 

Traditional  Trout  Flies  of  the  Southern  Appalachians 

Color  photographs  of  16  trout  flies  accompany  brief  histories  and  detailed 
descriptions.    $10    ITEM  CODE  P13 


Butterflies  Poster  Set 

A  brilliant  selection  of  17  rare  and  19  common  butterflies 
adorn  these  two  posters.  Range  maps  and  informational  text 
highlight  the  connections  between  the  butterflies  and  their 
habitats.  Posters  are  22"  x  34". 
$14    ITEM  CODE  P17 

Each  poster  can  also  be  purchased  individually: 

Common  Butterflies  of  North  Carolina 

$8  item  code  p15 
Rare  Butterflies  of  North  Carolina 

$8  item  code  p16 

Gardens  for  Butterflies 

An  8-page  guide  to  creating  your  own  garden 
for  attracting  butterflies.  FREE  with  each 
poster  set  (P17).  Guide  is  also  sold  separately. 
$2    ITEM  CODE  M5 


Sporting  Dogs  of  North  Carolina 

Each  poster  includes  color  portraits  of  12  sporting 
breeds  with  descriptions  of  their  habits  and  history. 

Pointing  &  Retrieving  Breeds.  Twelve  breeds 
that  point  or  flush  and  retrieve  birds.  (22"  x  34") 
$10     ITEM  CODE  P18 

Trailing  &  Treeing  Breeds.  Twelve  breeds 
that  trail  their  quarry  and  designates  those 
that  tree  as  well.  (22"  x  34") 
$10     ITEM  CODE  P21 

Sporting  Dogs  Poster  Set  Buy  both  and  save! 
$16     ITEM  CODE  P22 


Supplies  _  — ^  -  ■&^r~-J*m 

Last 


Reptiles  of 
North  Carolina  ► 

Lizards,  turtles  and  snakes — oh  my! 
Learn  to  revere  them  rather  than  fear 
them.  This  set  of  three  reptile  posters 
features  over  60  species  found  in  North 
Carolina  and  notes  those  that  are  endan- 
gered, threatened  or  of  special  concern. 
Each  poster  is  22"  x  34". 
$10    ITEM  CODE  P10-S 
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Fishes  of  ► 
North  Carolina 

Reel  'em  in!  This 
two-poster  set  depicts 
colorful  paintings  by 
Duane  Raver  of  36 
freshwater  species 
(28"  x  22  Vz" )  and 
60  marine  species  (35"  x  22  V2"). 
$10    ITEM  CODE  P9 


Pisgah  Center  for  Wildlife  Education  T-shirts  ▼ 

100%  cotton  beige  tee  with  colorful  design  on  back 
and  Pisgah  logo  on  front.  Adult  sizes. 
$14.50    ITEM  CODES: 
A8MED  (medium) 
A8LRG  (large) 
A8XLG  (extra  large) 
A8XXL  (extra  extra  large) 
WEE  TEES 

Just  like  the  adult  shirt,  only  smaller. 
ITEM  CODES: 

A9XS  (extra  small;  size  2-4)  $10 
A9SM  (small;  size  6-8)  $12.50 
A9MD  (medium;  size  10-12)  $12.50 
A9LG  (large;  size  14-16)  $12.50 


Sporting  Heritage  T-shirt 

This  all-cotton  tee  spotlights  bass-fishing  traditions  with  a  Duane  Raver  painting 
of  a  largemouth  at  Atkinson's  Mill  in  Johnston  County.  The  sporting  heritage 
logo  on  the  front  complements  the  distinctive  scene  on  the  back.  Adult  sizes  only. 
$14.50    ITEM  CODES: 
A12MED  (medium) 
A12LRG  (large) 
A12XLG  (extra  large) 
A12XXL  (extra  extra  large) 


Items  not  pictured: 
All  Things  Are  Connected 

Video  and  Activity  Guide.  Based  on  Chief  Seattle's  1855  speech, 
the  film's  focus  is  on  environmental  ethics.  Accompanied  by  This 
Land  Is  Sacred  teacher's  guide,  this  film  is  a  must-see  for  everyone. 

$22  item  code  w3 
Wildlife  Babies  Video 

Classic  1965  Jack  Dermid  film  reveals  springtime  antics  of  young  wood 
ducks,  black  bear,  possums,  cottontails  and  others. 

$20  item  code  n9 

North  Carolina  Trout  Fishing  Maps 

Find  your  dream  stream.  Covering  trout  streams  in  25  western 
North  Carolina  counties,  the  atlas-format  booklet  provides 
information  and  regulations  for  each  stream.  Each  map  depicts 
game  land  boundaries,  federal  lands  and  state  parks,  as  well  as 
major  roads  and  towns. 

$12  item  code  tmap 
Bird  Houses  and  Feeders 

This  8-page  illustrated  guide  to  building  birdhouses  includes 
construction  notes  and  dimensions,  as  well  as  tips  for  turning 
household  objects  into  ready-made  feeders  and  homes. 

$2  item  code  m6 
Magazine  Binder 

Store  12  issues  of  Wildlife  in  North  Carolina  in  a  sturdy  binder. 

$10  item  code  m2 
Scouting  Correlations 

Cub,  Boy  and  Girl  Scout  requirements  are  correlated  to  Project 

WILD  and  Aquatic  WILD  activities.  Supplements  Scout  leaders' 

planning  materials  and  events.  $3  each 

Cub  &  Boy  Scout  Correlation    ITEM  CODE  E9 

Girl  Scout  Correlation    ITEM  CODE  E10 


Embroidered  Caps 

Wildlife  in  North  Carolina  Caps  ► 

Exclusive  designs  and  magazine  logo  are 
featured  on  four  different  cap  styles. 
$16.50  each 

■Deer  silhouette  on  6-panel,  solid  back  cap. 

Advantage®  Camouflage  on  cap  and  bill  with 

plastic  snap.  ITEM  CODE  A11 
■Brook  trout  on  sage-colored,  brushed  cotton  cap 

with  an  unstructured  front,  extended  bill  and 

nubuck  suede  closure.  ITEM  CODE  A3 
■  Deer  silhouette  on  blaze  orange  cap  with  brown 

waxcloth  bill.  ITEM  CODE  A7 
■Deer  silhouette  on  Advantage®  Camouflage 

cotton  cap  with  tan  suede  bill.  ITEM  CODE  A6 


A6 


A1 


A7 


A10 


N.C.  WILD  Caps.  N.C.  WILD  and 
cardinal  on  two-tone,  brushed-cotton 
twill  cap  with  a  Velcro  ®  closure. 
$16.50  each 

■Tan  cap  with  forest  green  bill. 

ITEM  CODE  A1 
■Tan  cap  with  burgundy  bill. 

ITEM  CODE  A10 
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Rivers  of  North  Carolina  ► 

In  this  128-page  special  issue  oi  Wildlife  in  North  Carolina,  the  state's  finest  outdoor 
writers  and  photographers  explore  North  Carolina's  17  river  basins.  Eye-catching 
photographs,  informative  maps  and  unique  graphics  make  this  special  issue  a  work 
of  enduring  excellence.  Buy  this  classic  for  your  own  bookshelf,  or  give  it  to  friends 
and  family  members  to  enjoy  for  years  to  come. 
$10     ITEM  CODE  M11 


2001  Migratory  Waterfowl  Print  and  Stamp  Set  ▼ 

Black  ducks  take  wing  over  an  estuarine  marsh  on  the  lower  Cape 
Fear;  Price's  Creek  Lighthouse  stands  at  the  edge  of 
the  woods,  as  it  has  since  1849. 
This  year's  limited  edition  print, 
signed  by  artist  Ron  Louque, 
combines  waterfowl  heritage  and 
N.C.  history.  Your  purchase  will 
support  wetland  restoration  and 
waterfowl  research.  Overall  size  is 
12"  x  14";  image  size  6  V2"  x  9". 
This  item  not  subject  to  15%  discount. 
$145    ITEM  CODE  DSP01 


Dogs  that  Point,  Fish  that  Bite  ▼ 

Sample  50  of  Jim  Dean's  best  essays  for  Wildlife 
in  North  Carolina  magazine. 
Hardbound  $19.95 


ITEM  CODE  M8 
Paperback  $10.95 
item  code  m12 

The  Secret  Lives  * 
of  Fishermen 

More  of  Jim  Dean's  well- 
honed  observations  on  hunt- 
ing, fishing  and  the  country  life. 
Hardbound  $24.95 
ITEM  CODE  M13 
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North  Carolina  WILD  Places:  ► 
A  Closer  Look 

Book  and  Posters  Set. 

Explore  the  diversity  of  the  state's  natural 
communities.  This  soft-cover  book  describes 
13  habitats  across  the  state  with  illustrations 
by  Anne  Marshall  Runyon.  A  folding  pair  of 
habitat  posters  by  Runyon  and  a  N.C.  WILD 
Places  map  featuring  the  art  of  Jackie  Pittman 
make  this  set  a  valuable  teaching  tool. 
$16   ITEM  CODE  E6 


North  Carolina  WELD  Places 

A  CLOSER  LOOK 


Nature's  Ways  Collection  ▲ 

Explore  the  wonders  of  the  natural  world,  wildlife  species 
and  ecosystems  through  "Nature's  Ways."  More  than  200 
essays  from  Wildlife  in  North  Carolina  have  been  compiled 
in  a  beautiful  6-volume  paperback  set. 
BoxedseL$30   ITEM  CODE  M10 
Unboxed  set  $27.50   item  CODE  M9 


North  Carolina  Wildlife  T 
Viewing  Guide 

From  Cape  Hatteras  to  the  Great  Smokies,  the 
North  Carolina  Wildlife  Viewing  Guide  will  lead 
you  to  90  of  the  state's  premier  wildlife  viewing 
locations — and  better  your  chances  of  seeing 
wildlife  once  you  get  there. 
$5.95    ITEM  CODE  N6 


N.C.  WILDlife  Profiles  Binder 

&  N.C.  WILDlife  Profiles  Sets  1-12 

This  top-quality  3-ring  binder  includes: 
■  120  illustrated  fact  sheets,  each  profiling 

an  animal's  history,  status,  habitat  and 

behavior,  and  also  containing 

a  range  map. 
■Tab  dividers  that  organize 

12  sets  of  wildlife  fact  sheets 

by  class. 

■A  table  of  contents,  index  and 

instruction  sheet. 
$30  ITEM  CODE  W17 
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LIGHTS  OF 


JOPYDUGGINS 


Boaters  often  forgetthe  importance  of  navigation  lights 

at  night  and  the  reasons  for  displaying  them.  Navigation  lights,  unlike 
headlights  on  an  automobile,  are  not  intended  to  illuminate  the  path 
you  are  traveling.  Instead,  they  are  meant  to  be  seen  by  other  boaters 
at  night  so  that  the  direction  of  travel  can  be  determined  and  colli- 
sions can  be  avoided.  Displaying  lights  between  sunset  and  sunrise  is 
not  only  the  law,  it  is  also  good  common  sense. 

The  basic  navigation  lights  are  sidelights  and  stern  lights. 

Sidelights  are  red  and  green  lights  located  on  the  front  of  the  boat 
that  are  visible  from  the  side  and  head-on.  A  red  light  indicates  a 
boat's  port  (left)  side.  A  green  light  indicates  a  boat's  starboard 
(right)  side. 

Astern  lightis  located  atthe  backofthe  boat  and  is 

a  white  light  visible  from  all  directions.  This  light  also  serves  as 
an  anchor  light  when  the  boat  is  not  under  way. 

When  you  aretraveling  at  night  in  a  boat,one  ofthe  most 

important  things  to  remember  is  that  the  color  of  the  light  you  see 
from  another  boat  indicates  the  direction  that  boat  is  traveling  and 
what  course  of  action  you  must  take  (shown  right). 


Fallen  Flowers 

Each  summer,  rhododendrons 
quilt  the  mountains  in  brilliant 
shades  of  purple  and  pink  before 
dropping  their  petals.  For  more 
on  rhododendrons,  see  page  14. 
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Our  Natural  Heritage 


Hot  Bass  Fishing 


by  Jim  Dean 


"When  the  weather 
grows  torrid,  bass 
aren't  scattered  all 
aver  creation  in  a 
lOflOO-acrelaker 


The  rap  on  largemouth  bass  fishing  this  time  of  year  is  that  it's  just  too  hot — meaning  the 
weather,  not  the  fishing.  "I  don't  catch  many  bass  after  the  temperature  climbs  into  the 
90s  day  after  day,"  one  friend  admits.  "I  guess  the  bass  go  deep,  or  they  don't  eat  much,  but  I've 
pretty  much  given  up  bass  fishing  during  the  dog  days." 

That  echoes  my  first  impression  of  summer  fishing  back  in  the  1950s,  when  I  was  spending 
frequent  afternoons  fishing  old  millponds  and  coastal  blackwater  rivers  with  my  grandfather. 
After  June,  our  fishing  was  often  poor,  and  only  our  love  for  the  sport  kept  us  going.  Throughout 
the  summer  we  continued  to  fish  shallow  shorelines  using  the  same  lures  and  tactics  that  had 
worked  in  the  spring.  We  made  no  adjustments  for  the  season  because  we  didn't  know  any  better. 
Given  our  tactics,  we  were  lucky  to  catch  anything. 

You  may  not  be  a  fan  of  professional  tournament  fishing,  but  you  can  make  a  case  that  today's 
good  largemouth  bass  fishing  is  linked  to  competitive  fishing.  In  addition  to  improving  boats, 
electronics,  tackle  and  lures,  tournament  fishing  has  vastly  improved  knowledge  of  bass  habits. 

One  thing  competitive  fishermen  have  discovered  is  that  bass  are  arguably  more  predictable — 
and  often  easier  to  catch — in  hot  weather  than  at  any  other  time.  This  is  especially  true  in  huge 
lakes  and  impoundments.  When  the  weather  grows  torrid,  bass  aren't  scattered  all  over  creation 
in  a  10,000-acre  lake.  Instead,  they  are  forced  to  gather  in  fairly  confined  areas  that  provide  their 
needs  for  certain  temperatures  and  enough  oxygen,  food  and  ambush  cover.  Find  those  spots, 
and  you  can  usually  catch  them. 

Phil  Cable  routinely  catches  lots  of  bass,  including  some  whoppers,  on  big  lakes  when  the 
mercury  threatens  to  blow  the  top  out  of  the  thermometer.  Of  course,  Phil  is  good  at  it.  He's  won 
tournaments,  and  people  pay  him  to  guide  them.  At  the  risk  of  oversimplifying  his  modus  operandi, 
Phil  essentially  concentrates  on  two  or  three  proven  summer  tactics.  Experience  has  taught  him 
that  summer  bass  will  often  gather  in  depths  of  9  to  12  feet  where  there  is  suitable  bottom  structure — 
submerged  humps,  creek  channels,  roadbeds  and  similar  contour  irregularities  near  deeper  water. 
If  there  is  cover — stumps,  logs,  brush  or  artificial  cover  such  as  tires — on  this  structure,  that's  an 
added  attraction  for  bass. 

Phil  finds  such  structure  with  a  good  depth  finder,  and  he  fishes  it  with  deep-diving  crankbaits. 
If  brush  or  other  cover  makes  it  difficult  to  fish  a  crankbait  without  hanging  up  too  often,  he 
switches  to  a  Carolina -rigged  soft-plastic  worm,  salamander,  French-fry  worm  or  similar  wriggly 
lure.  Late  in  the  season,  bass  sometimes  move  to  even  deeper  structures  at  depths  of  16  to  25 
feet.  Few  crankbaits  actually  dive  as  deep  as  16  feet  (despite  claims  to  the  contrary),  so  Phil  uses 
soft  plastics  on  Carolina  rigs  with  heavier  weights  (an  ounce  or  more)  to  reach  these  deeper  bass. 

Phil  employs  another  tactic  that  often  pays  dividends.  In  lakes  that  have  dead  standing  timber, 
he  sometimes  finds  bass  along  the  edges  of  deeper  channels  through  the  trees  or  where  the  outside 
trees  are  in  9  to  15  feet  of  water  near  deeper  dropoffs.  He  fishes  standing  timber  with  both  crank- 
baits and  soft  plastics. 

Obviously,  there  are  lots  of  wrinkles  to  these  basic  tactics — some  only  experience  can  teach — but 
that's  the  gist  of  effective  summer  bass  fishing  in  big,  deep  lakes.  Even  if  you  fish  mostly  smaller  lakes 
and  ponds,  you  should  be  able  to  catch  more  bass  by  adapting  these  big-lake  tactics  to  those  waters. 

In  my  experience,  July  and  August  also  offer  great  fishing  with  topwater  lures  and  bass  bugs.  If 
you  can  drag  your  sleepy  hide  out  of  bed  and  be  on  the  water  just  at  dawn,  that's  a  prime  time  to 
catch  bass  on  the  surface.  Late  afternoon  is  also  good,  but  don't  wait  too  late.  Tradition  holds  that 
the  best  fishing  occurs  at  twilight,  but  I've  found  that  the  action  often  mysteriously  drops  off  about 
the  time  we  think  it  should  be  best.  Indeed,  the  peak  of  afternoon  topwater  fishing  usually  begins 
just  after  the  sun  sinks  to  the  water  and  lasts  for  only  an  hour  or  so.  On  overcast  days,  however, 
good  topwater  fishing  occasionally  lasts  all  day. 

Bass  usually  remain  in  these  summer  patterns  well  into  autumn,  certainly  through  much  of 
September  and  sometimes  well  into  October.  Your  calendar  may  say  it's  fall,  but  water  temperatures 
cool  slowly.  You  may  prefer  to  be  sweltering  in  a  dove  field  or  fighting  off  mosquitoes  in  a  deer 
stand,  but  chances  are  the  bass  fishing  is  hotter. 
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THE 


Trolling  doesn't  have  a  very  good 
reputation  among  many  anglers.  But 
truth  be  known,  this  negative  feeling 
comes  in  large  part  from  misconcep- 
tions people  have  about  what  the 
fishing  technique  really  involves. 
Fishermen  often  think  trolling  simply 
means  tossing  a  lure  out  behind  the  boat, 
propping  your  feet  up  and  swilling  a  bever- 
age while  you  cruise  leisurely  around  the 
lake,  soaking  in  the  sun.  Those  who  feel  this 
way  think  trollers  rarely  catch  anything — 
except  perhaps  the  bottom  of  the  lake  when 
they  run  too  close  to  shore. 

Certainly  some  people  fish  this  way  and 
call  it  trolling.  But  their  laid-back  approach 
runs  counter  to  the  method  practiced  by 
the  serious  trailer.  Watch  an  expert  engaged 
in  this  sport,  and  his  face  will  be  a  study  of 
concentration.  He  is  every  bit  as  wrapped 
up  in  the  angling  as  someone  casting  lures 
or  vertically  jigging.  And  the  effort  is  phys- 
ical, too.  The  skilled  trailer  will  be  glanc- 
ing at  his  topographic  map,  looking  at  the 
shoreline,  studying  the  depth  finder,  watch- 
ing for  signs  of  feeding  fish  on  the  surface, 
rigging  and  rerigging,  changing  lure  com- 
binations, raising  or  lowering  downrigger 
balls  and  letting  out  lines  on  planers  to 
reach  the  optimum  depth  with  the  best 
lure  possible  for  fooling  his  quarry.  He'll 
watch  his  rod  tips  every  few  seconds  or 
keep  them  constantly  in  his  peripheral 
vision  to  detect  strikes  instantly. 


Far  from  being  a  lazy  person's  sport, 
trolling  can  be  absorbing  and  immensely 
challenging.  Of  course,  if  you're  a  saltwater 
angler,  chances  are  you  already  know  how 
productive  trolling  can  be.  It's  a  standard, 
time -honored  method  in  the  brine.  And  in 
fact,  it  is  a  fish  introduced  from  salt  water — 
the  striped  bass,  or  "rockfish" — that  has 
given  trolling  a  new  respect  in  sweet  water. 
After  being  accidentally  trapped  in  the 
Santee-Cooper  lakes  in  1941 ,  stripers  have 
been  stocked  widely  throughout  the  country 
and  are  now  a  respected  freshwater  quarry 
right  up  there  with  trout  and  largemouth 
or  smallmouth  bass.  They  can  be  caught 
fishing  with  live  bait,  casting  lures,  jigging 
vertically  and  even  fly-fishing.  But  one  of 
the  most  consistent  methods  of  all,  day  in 
and  day  out,  is  trolling. 

In  many  ways,  the  technique  seems  custom 
made  for  this  species.  Stripers  are  nomadic 
fish,  roaming  far  and  wide  in  the  big  lakes 
they  call  home — impoundments  such  as 
Gaston,  Kerr,  Roanoke  Rapids,  High  Rock, 
Hyco,  Badin,  Norman  and  Hickory.  Trolling 
lets  you  cover  the  most  ground  possible  in  a 
short  time,  searching  for  these  wide-ranging 
fish.  If  you're  new  to  a  lake,  this  is  especially 
important,  because  it  lets  you  cover  lots  of 
territory,  investigating  the  water  as  you  search 
for  three  things — the  quarry,  its  favorite  types 
of  structure  and  baitfish. 

The  nice  thing  about  trolling,  though,  is 
this:  Instead  of  just  looking  over  a  lake,  you're 


determination. 


actually  fishing  while  you're  looking.  Using 
a  depth  finder  and  the  lures  you  are  pulling, 
you  can  investigate  likely  striper  areas  such  as 
points,  underwater  islands,  drop-offs,  saddles, 
steep  bluff  areas,  river  channels  and  flats.  The 
lures  will  find  some  fish  that  the  depth  finder 
doesn't  mark,  and  the  depth  finder  will  locate 
some  fish  that  don't  strike,  allowing  you  to 
work  back  over  them  again. 

Trolling  also  takes  lures  down  in  the  18- 
to  50-foot  range,  where  most  stripers  hang 
out  the  bulk  of  the  year.  With  the  traditional 
cast-and-retrieve  fishing  method,  few  lures 
can  be  worked  in  those  productive  levels. 
And  as  soon  as  they  do  start  to  get  down  to 
the  payoff  zone,  the  length  of  the  cast  runs 
out  and  the  lure  starts  to  rise  to  the  surface, 
away  from  the  fish. 

With  trolling,  it's  a  different  story.  The 
lure  stays  deep,  where  the  stripers  are.  If 
they  want  to  follow  it  for  20  or  30  yards 
because  they're  skeptical  or  curious,  they 
can  do  it.  The  lure  won't  suddenly  be  lifted 
up  to  a  boat  that  scares  them  away.  No  time 
is  wasted  with  the  lure  out  of  the  water  as 
you  deliver  the  cast  and  wait  for  it  to  sink 
or  dive.  It's  always  swimming  down  deep 
in  the  pay-dirt  zone. 


Rods  bend  with  the  pressure  of  down- 
riggers  trolling  lures  into  the  depths.  Who 
knows  what  size  striped  bass  lurk  below, 
waiting  to  pounce? 
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Any  boat  large  enough  to  operate  on 
a  lake  will  suffice  for  trolling.  When  a 
strike  occurs,  toss  a  marker  (bottom, 
right)  overboard  so  that  you  can  return 
to  the  spot.  Besides  striped  bass,  hybrid 
Bodie  bass  (right)  can  be  taken  trolling 
on  sonic  North  Carolina  lakes. 


If  you've  never  been  trolling  before,  you'll 
be  pleased  to  hear  that  it  doesn't  require  a 
great  deal  of  expensive  equipment,  assum- 
ing you  already  own  a  boat.  One  item  that  is 
crucial,  though,  is  a  depth  finder.  You  can  get 
by  with  the  most  inexpensive  models  in  the 
$  125  to  $200  class.  But  if  you  plan  to  do  lots 
of  trolling,  some  of  the  more  sophisticated 
models  that  cost  twice  that  or  more  can 
be  worth  the  price. 

Although  stripers  are  open-water  fish, 
they  do  hover  over  certain  types  of  structure 
much  of  the  time.  When  they're  moving, 
they  often  swim  along  underwater  contour 
lines  such  as  the  edge  of  a  flat  or  flooded 
river  channel.  Being  able  to  pinpoint  these 
types  of  cover  with  a  depth  finder  means 
that  you  can  continually  pull  your  offerings 
through  likely  spots.  Without  a  locator,  you'll 
waste  much  of  your  time  trolling  over  terri- 
tory that  almost  never  holds  stripers. 

You  may  also  want  to  use  a  Global  Posi- 
tioning System  unit  to  store  locations  where 
you  find  concentrations  of  fish  so  that  you 
can  return  there  later.  These  aren't  vital, 
but  many  serious  trailers  use  them  to  keep 
track  of  current  hotspots. 

When  you're  out  on  the  water  and  the 
depth  finder  shows  fish,  buoy  markers  are 


helpful  for  pinpointing  the 
location.  Drop  one  of  the 
bright -colored,  plastic  floats 
overboard,  with  string  and  a 
weight  attached.  Then  you  can  come  ^ 
back  and  rework  that  area  in  case  a  large 
school  was  present. 

Rods  for  trolling  should  have  plenty  of 
backbone  to  resist  the  pressure  of  the  mov- 
ing boat  and  the  big-lipped  diving  plugs  often 
used.  They  should  also  be  fairly  long,  to  allow 
you  to  keep  the  lines  clear  of  each  other. 
Minimum  rod  lengths  should  be  6  lh  feet. 
Baitcast  or  spinning  reels  will  work,  but  level 
winds  are  the  most  practical.  They  should  be 
spooled  with  12-  to  25-pound  monofilament. 

A  topographic  map  is  vital.  Don't  just  buy 
the  map  right  before  you  go  fishing,  though. 
Purchase  it  ahead  of  time  and  sit  down  to 
study  it.  Pinpoint  likely  holding  areas  for  these 
fish.  Figure  out  where  you're  going  to  launch 
and  what  trolling  routes  would  take  you  over 


the  most  productive  striper  grounds.  Good 
spots  to  probe  include  points,  sandy  flats, 
creek  and  river  channel  edges,  underwater 
islands,  saddles,  riprap  near  dams  and  areas 
where  bridges  cross  narrowed-down  funnel 
areas  on  the  creek  arms  of  lakes. 

In  spring,  the  truly  big  bass  might  be  in 
the  major  feeder  rivers  of  the  lake.  During 
summer,  fall  and  winter,  the  deep  waters  near 
the  dam  are  especially  fruitful  on  many  lakes 
such  as  Gaston  and  Kerr.  In  other  lakes,  the 
midsections  may  pay  off.  Keep  detailed  records 
of  when  and  where  you  catch  fish,  either  in 
a  notepad  or  on  the  topo  map.  Chances  are 
that  fish  will  be  there  the  following  season 
at  about  the  same  time  and  location. 

Lures  can  be  taken  down  to  the  strike 
zone  in  several  different  ways  for  striper 
trolling.  Downriggers,  planing  devices,  in- 
line sinkers,  heavy  lures  and  plugs  with 
big,  wide  lips  that  dive  deep  are  among 
the  many  options  available.  However,  I 
immediately  rule  out  wire  line.  It's  fine 
for  saltwater  use  but  tends  to  be  a  bit  cum- 
bersome for  fresh  water. 

A  simple  jig  of  1  to  4  ounces  can  also  be 
trolled  by  itself  to  catch  stripers.  So  can  a 
shad-shaped  soft  plastic  body  and  lead  head. 
This  is  an  especially  good  method  in  spring- 
time, when  the  bass  often  range  into  shallow 
areas  around  stone  riprap,  bridge  pilings  and 
points.  The  lure  may  run  only  4  to  12  feet  down 
with  this  tactic,  depending  on  boat  speed, 
weight  of  the  jig  and  line  diameter.  But 
that's  often  enough  when  fish  aren't 
holding  deep.  A  variation  of  this 
tactic  that  one  guide  showed  me 
calls  for  using  an  umbrella  spreader 
rig  and  attaching  four  or  five  jigs  to 
short  leaders  to  simulate  a  whole  school 
of  baitfish.  This  extra  weight  takes  the  offer- 
ing into  the  18-  to  25 -foot  zone  where  the 
fish  often  inhabit  during  summer  and  winter. 

Planers  offer  yet  a  third  way  to  take  offer- 
ings down  deep.  These  gadgets  dive  shatply, 
pulling  a  lure  behind  them.  When  a  fish 
strikes,  though,  they  trip  to  a  nonresistant 
position,  allowing  you  to  fight  the  quarry 
without  significant  impediment  from  the 
planer.  Depths  of  20  or  more  feet  are  easily 
attainable,  depending  on  line  diameter  and 
how  far  back  you  run  the  planer.  The  best 
lures  to  fish  behind  planers  are  bucktail  jigs, 
shad  lures  or  spoons  because  they  offer  little 
resistance  and  will  not  trip  the  planer. 

Downriggers  offer  the  fourth  and  final 
method  for  obtaining  depth  while  striper 
trolling.  A  heavy  lead  cannonball  on 
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a  steel  cable  takes  your  line  and  lure  deep. 
A  clip  or  rubber  band  attachment  on  the 
cable  allows  the  line  to  pull  free  when  a  fish 
strikes.  The  main  advantage  of  downrig- 
gers  is  that  they  have  counters  on  them 
that  allow  you  to  measure  down  exactly 
where  you  want  your  lure  to  run.  The  can- 
nonball  is  so  heavy  that  it  keeps  the  lure 
running  precisely  at  that  depth.  Watch  for 
the  level  where  fish  show  up  on  your  depth 
finder,  then  set  the  counter  to  that  level  or 
a  few  feet  above  it. 

When  calculating  what  depth  to  set  the 
downrigger,  however,  be  sure  to  figure  into 
the  equation  the  extra  depth  that  the  lure 
you  choose  will  dive.  And  always  err  on  the 
side  of  having  the  offering  run  slightly  higher 
than  the  level  of  the  fish,  rather  than  below 
them.  Stripers  will  much  more  readily  rise 
to  take  a  lure  than  dive  down  to  grab  one. 

When  a  striper  hits  while  you're  trolling, 
immediately  grab  the  rod  and  tighten  up 
on  the  line.  A  sharp  pump  will 
help  set  the  hooks  solidly. 
Only  at  this  point  should  you 
put  the  motor  into  neutral.  By 
leaving  the  motor  in  gear  until 
you  or  your  companion  grabs  the  rod, 
tension  is  maintained  on  the  line,  prevent- 
ing the  fish  from  obtaining  slack  and  throw- 
ing the  hooks. 

The  optimum  speed  for  striper  trolling  is 
usually  the  slowest  you  can  obtain.  On  a 
few  occasions  though,  I  have  had  good  luck 
with  moderate -to -fast  trolling,  so  don't 
hesitate  to  experiment  if  your  initial  chosen 
speed  doesn't  produce  after  a  few  hours.  A 


Downriggers,  planers,  in-line  sinkers 
and  deep-diving  plugs  are  a  few  of  the 
weapons  to  include  in  ■your  arsenal  for 
striper  trolling. 


trick  you  can  also  try  is  to  push  forward  on 
the  throttle  briefly,  just  for  a  few  seconds, 
then  slow  back  down.  This  makes  the  lures 
spurt  ahead  as  if  they  were  startled,  then 
settle  back.  Finally,  as  you  troll  through  likely 
areas  or  where  you've  spotted  fish  or  bait 
on  the  depth  finder,  try  to  work  in  "lazy  S" 
patterns  or  slight  curves  to  cover  more  water 
and  give  a  different  action  to  the  lure. 


No  one  would  want  to  troll  every  time  out 
on  the  water.  There  are  times  when  using  live 
bait,  casting  lures  or  even  fly-fishing  might 
be  more  productive.  But  trolling  is  a  tactic 
that  should  be  in  every  serious  striper  angler's 
bag  of  tricks.  Often  as  not,  it's  the  most  reliable 
way  to  put  a  few  of  these  big,  pin-striped  fish 
in  the  cooler,  or  battle  to  the  boat  for  a 
quick,  clean  release.  0 


If  the  stripers  are  proving  finicky, 
or  if  they're  feeding  on  small 
threadfin  shad,  a  bucktail  trailed 
behind  a  deep-diving  plug  will  often 
account  for  even  more  fish  than  the  plug. 

With  this  setup,  the  lure  actually  acts 
as  a  planer,  taking  the  small  but  effective 
bucktail  deep  into  the  striper's  feeding 
territory.  Attach  3  to  4  feet  length  of  20-  to 
25-pound  mono  or  60-  to  80-pound  braided  line  leader  to  the  center  hook  of  the 
front  treble.  To  this,  tie  on  a  i/4-ounce  white  bucktail  jig  or  a  lead  head  with  a  white 
twister  tail.  Vary  the  distance  you  run  this  behind  the  boat  until  you  find  a  range 
that  produces  strikes.  Generally,  75  to  150  feet  is  about  right.  Expect  the  majority 
of  hits  on  the  trailing  jig,  but  occasionally  you  might  even  get  a  double. 


W  R  I  T  T  E  N 


BRAD  DEEN 
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OVERFISHING  OF 


OUR  COASTAL 


WATERS  HAS 


OCCURRED  FAR 


LONGER,  AND 


WITH  MORE  DIRE 


CONSEQUENCES, 


THAN  ANYONE 


SUSPECTED. 


J 


ust  imagine.  The  Pamlico  Sound 
is  teeming  with  fish — shad,  her- 
ring, striped  bass,  flounder  and 
swordfish.  Red  drum  can  be  taken  by 
the  barrelful.  Abundant  hammerhead 
sharks  prowl  for  the  easy  fish  dinners. 
Even  sturgeon  are  so  bountiful  that 
Native  American  fishermen  pluck  them 
as  easily  as  berries. 

The  water  is  so  clear  that  stone 
crabs  on  the  sound's  sandy  bottom  are 
visible  10  feet  below.  It  is  the  work  of 
the  vast  oyster  reefs.  The  filter  feeders 
take  just  three  days  to  clean  the  entire 
sound  of  mud,  sediment,  bacteria  and 
other  microscopic  organisms  such  as 
the  larvae  of  dinoflagellates. 

Not  just  fish  abound  in  the  pris- 
tine Pamlico.  Alligator  snouts  poke 
above  the  brackish  surface  of  the  estu- 
aries. Manatees  and  sea  turtles  graze  the 
underwater  prairies  of  seagrasses.  Thick 
flocks  of  migratory  ducks  blacken  the  horizon.  Dolphins  frolic  in  the  channels,  tearing  through 
thick  schools  of  menhaden  like  grinning  Ginsu  knives.  In  a  deep  cove  near  the  Neuse  River's 
mouth,  a  gray  whale  guards  her  calf. 
Just  imagine. 
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When  fish  are  hauled  in  faster  than 
the  stocks  can  replenish,  more  than  the 
overfished  species  is  affected.  Overfish- 
ing of  our  ocearis  and  sounds  contriliutes 
to  pollution,  habitat  destruction  and 
other  ecological  problems. 


Anyone  familiar  with  North  Car- 
olina's coastal  waters  might  dis- 
miss that  scenario  as  science 
fiction.  But  it's  historical  fact. 

"According  to  fisheries  records  going  back 
to  the  colonial  era,  the  western  side  of  the 
Pamlico  Sound  was  full  of  anadromous  fishes," 
said  Charles  Peterson,  a  marine  scientist  with 
the  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel 
Hill.  "Not  only  that,  but  there  were  sharks, 
rays — you  can  go  a  whole  lifetime  without 
seeing  any  of  those  in  the  sound  now.  The 
sea  turtles  were  so  numerous,  some  of  the 
historical  records  say  you  could  practically 
walk  to  shore  on  their  backs." 

North  Carolina's  coastal  ecosystem 
has  changed  drastically  in  the  last  few  cen- 
turies. The  Pamlico  Sound,  second  in  size  to 
Chesapeake  Bay,  remains  a  major  fish  nurs- 
ery on  the  East  Coast.  But  many  species 
have  either  disappeared  or  are  hanging  on 
tenuously.  The  great  oyster  reefs  were  long 
ago  knocked  down  and  harvested,  opening 
the  sound  to  navigation  and  providing  profit 


for  an  unsustainable  commercial  fishery. 
Without  the  constant  filtering  by  numer- 
ous oysters,  the  water  isn't  clear  so  much 
as  opaque — or  semiopaque  outside  the  river 
mouths,  where  upstream  land  clearing,  wet- 
lands drainage,  sewage  discharge  and  agri- 
cultural runoff  combine  to  pour  mud  and 
pollutants  into  the  delicate  estuaries. 

But  pollution  by  itself  isn't  to  blame 
for  the  coast's  environmental  afflictions, 
said  Peterson.  He  and  several  other  marine 
ecologists  are  just  now  beginning  to  see  the 
whole  picture — the  forest  for  the  trees, 
or  the  Sargasso  for  the  seaweed.  And  one 
dimension  of  the  picture  unobserved 
until  now  has  been  time. 

History  Lessons 

Overharvesting  of  marine  food  species 
has  been  a  leading  culprit  in  the  collapse 
of  fisheries  worldwide  over  the  last  century. 
A  few  decades  of  data -gathering  by  marine 
scientists  have  drawn  some  convincing  links 
between  declining  fisheries  and  overfishing. 
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We  sawthe-same  patterns' 
emergingfl»<lifferent  pla& 
and  at  different  times.  In  ■ 
every  instance  of  altered  ^ 
coastal  ecosystems  we  ' 
looked  at,  we  found  over- 
fishing preceded  every- 
thing else."  i 

—  CharlesniBiggMBn,  2002 


Peterson  and  18  colleagues  from  around 
the  world  have  uncovered  some  new  links, 
some  of  which  were  thousands  of  years  in 
the  making.  The  team  of  marine  biologists, 
ecologists,  anthropologists,  geologists  and 
historians  jointly  published  an  article  last 
summer  in  the  prestigious  academic  journal 
Science.  They  concluded  that  overfishing  is 
not  just  a  recent  phenomenon,  and  that  its 
consequences  can  be  catastrophic.  They 
even  showed  that  overfishing  and  pollution 
are  not  wholly  separate  phenomena. 

"We  saw  the  same  patterns  emerging,  in 
different  places  and  at  different  times,"  Peter- 
son said.  "In  every  instance  of  altered  coastal 
ecosystems  we  looked  at,  we  found  overfish- 
ing preceded  everything  else:  pollution,  loss 
of  habitat,  invasive  species,  climatic  change — 
all  the  human-caused  things  we  normally 
associate  with  ecological  disturbance." 

From  the  Mediterranean  Sea  to  the  Aus- 
tralian Pacific,  coastal  societies  tend  to  over- 
fish down  the  food  chain — depleting  species 
at  the  top  of  the  chain,  then  overfishing  the 
next  level,  then  the  next  level.  And  not  just 
industrialized  people  take  fish  faster  than 
they  can  replenish.  Contrary  to  the  romantic 
notion  of  indigenous  peoples  living  in  per- 
fect harmony  with  nature,  researchers  have 
unearthed  numerous  examples  of  early  fish- 
ermen creating  ecological  problems.  Shell 
middens  for  Algonquian  Indian  settlements 
along  the  mid -Atlantic  coast,  some  dating 
back  thousands  of  years,  show  oysters  grow- 
ing smaller  after  intense  harvests. 

State  archeologist  Steve  Claggett  said 
coastal  North  Carolina's  Algonquian  fisher- 
men were  both  adept  and  efficient,  using 
tools  from  bone  hooks  to  nets.  Some  even 
lit  fires  to  attract  fish  at  night.  "The  hard 
evidence  we  have  from  archeological  depos- 
its is  they  captured  and  ate  all  kinds  offish, 
large  and  small,  [as  well  as]  certainly  a  lot 
of  shellfish  and  some  we  would  consider 
offshore  species,  which  we  might  find  sur- 
prising," Claggett  said. 

Although  not  a  contributor  to  the  Science 
article,  Claggett  said  its  findings  jibe  with 
what  archeologists  have  observed  about 
Native  American  hunting  and  fishing.  "If 
they  had  the  technology,  [coastal  indigenous 
peoples]  could  have  caused  a  lot  more  dam- 


age. It's  probably  human 
nature.  We  see  it  with  the 
Late  Woodland  Indians, 
advancing  from  spear  to  bow 
and  arrow,  then  to  the  deer 
drives  where  they'd  set  a  fire 
and,  when  the  deer  ran  out 
of  the  woods,  kill  them  all — 
or  as  many  as  they  could." 

Witercolors  by  John  White,  an  early 
colonial  governor  of  North  Carolina,  depict 
the  indigenous  people  of  Roanoke  Island 
using  spears,  dugout  canoes  and  weirs,  or 
wooden  fish  traps  (see  page  7).  White's 
paintings,  which  have  been  praised  for 
their  accuracy,  also  lend  credence  to  the 
modern  marine  scientists'  hypothesis  that 
the  Pamlico  Sound  was  full  of  sturgeon, 
hammerhead  sharks,  rays,  grouper,  snap- 
per and  other  fish  now  considered  rare  or 
declining  or  wholly  offshore  species. 

Other  documentary  evidence  abounds. 
Early  North  Carolina  naturalist  Mark  Catesby 
wrote  in  1712  that  "Sharks  of  the  Carolinas 
are  not  so  numerous,  large  and  voracious  as 
they  are  between  the  Tropicks;  yet  the  Coasts, 
Bays  and  larger  Rivers  have  plenty  of  them." 

The  historical  roots  of  overfishing  actu- 
ally go  back  to  prehistory,  said  Hunter 
Lenihan,  also  a  marine  sciences  professor  at 
UNC  and  a  co-author  of  the  Science  article. 
Core  samples  taken  from  the  bottom  of  the 
Pamlico  Sound  and  other  major 
(or  once-major)  fisheries  from 
around  the  world  show  a  dra- 
matic difference  in  fossils 
and  chemical  content  before 
human  habitation  and  after- 
ward. After  humans  settle 
a  coastal  area,  the  entire 
marine  biomass  declines. 

By  itself,  overharvesting 
of  a  species  or  two  would 
not  alter  the  local  ecology 
so  drastically.  But  when  one 
layer  of  a  food  chain  disap- 
pears, the  rest  of  the  ecosys- 
tem is  altered.  Overhunting 
whales,  for  example,  creates 
an  overabundance  of  their 
favorite  foods — jellyfish 
and  tiny  krill.  Their  greater 
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Centuries  before  these  spot  fishermen 
off  Cape  Lookmt  were  hauling  in  nets, 
Native  American  fishermen  were  having 
an.effect  on  the  mvirrmrnent. 
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UNC-Chapel  Hill  graduate  student 
Adam  Baukus  checks  an  artificu 

ural  reefs  were  tall  and  dense 


numbers  cause  shortages  of  animal  and  plant 
plankton,  the  next  lowest  strata.  A  decline  in 
plankton  hurts  animals  such  as  oysters  that  feed 
on  microorganisms,  which  can  cause  a  spurt 
in  bacterial  growth.  So  the  loss  of  whales  can 
contribute  to  the  dirtying  of  coastal  waters. 

Although  whaling  is  normally  associated 
with  New  England  or  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
coastal  North  Carolina  supported  a  whal- 
ing industry  for  a  time.  "Whales  are  very 
numerous  on  the  Coast  of  North  Carolina," 
explorer  and  naturalist  John  Lawson  wrote 
in  1701 .  The  great  whales  now  merely 
migrate  past,  but  humpbacks  and  right 
whales  were  once  common  off  the  Car- 
olina coast,  and  Atlantic  gray  whales  once 
wintered  in  the  Pamlico's  estuaries.  Now 
extinct,  Atlantic  grays  are  known  to  us  only 
through  history  and  paleontology.  Of  six 
excavated  skeletons,  four  came  from  North 
Carolina  waters.  Whalers  picked  off  the 
gentle  leviathans  in  their  calving  grounds, 
at  the  mouths  of  North  Carolina  rivers, 


until  the  mid- 18th  century,  when  the  whale 
populations  tapered  sharply.  Captains'  logs 
indicate  the  last  Atlantic  gray  whale  was 
harpooned  in  1786. 

Pearls  Before  Swine 

Seeking  links  between  overfishing  and 
other  ecological  problems,  the  scientists- 
turned-historians  found  a  pearl.  Historical 
fisheries  records  of  Chesapeake  Bay  and 
Pamlico  Sound  contained  strong  evidence 
that  the  usual  suspects  for  environmental 
degradation — runoff  from  hog  farms  and 
other  agriculture,  development,  municipal 
sewage  and  industrial  pollution — became 
a  problem  at  the  same  time  as  the  col- 
lapse of  oyster  fisheries. 

"There  was  land-clearing  and  farming 
throughout  the  basins  for  hundreds  of  years — 
maybe  not  on  the  scale  of  what  we  see  today," 
Peterson  said.  "The  difference  is  that  the 
oysters  [historically]  were  able  to  filter  the 
sediment  and  the  nutrients." 
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"Whales  are  very  numerous  on 
the  Coast  of  North  Carolina." 

—John  Lawson,,  1761 


Removing  oysters  faster  than  they  can 
replenish  hinders  their  filtering  of  the  water. 
It  becomes  cloudy.  Sediment  buries  those  oys- 
ters that  remain,  smothering  them.  Microbes, 
algae  and  other  microscopic  invaders,  which 
the  oysters  would  have  filtered,  proliferate. 
The  stage  is  set  for  ecological  disaster. 

Chesapeake  Bay,  now  ridden  with  sedi- 
ment, pathogens  and  oxygen -depleting 
algae,  was  once  crystal -clear.  Jamestown,  Va., 
founder  Capt.  John  Smith  in  1607  wrote  of 
losing  a  cannon  overboard  yet  seeing  it  clearly 
at  the  Chesapeake's  bottom,  20  feet  deep. 
Not  coincidentally,  Smith  also  wrote  that 
the  James  River  upstream  from  the  bay 
was  so  full  of  oyster  reefs  that  they  posed  a 
hazard  to  navigation.  As  late  as  1900,  the 
remaining  oyster  reefs  could  have  filtered 
the  entire  Chesapeake  in  just  three  days. 
Now  there  aren't  enough  to  filter  the  same 
volume  of  water  in  a  year. 

Although  the  Pamlico  hasn't  degraded  to 
that  point  yet,  the  oyster  populations  are  fall- 
ing along  with  water  quality.  Studies  of  the 
Neuse  River  estuary  show  that  oyster  reef 
heights  dropped  by  nearly  5  feet,  or  70  per- 
cent, from  1868  to  1993.  Many  of  these  oys- 
ters were  harvested  at  the  end  of  the  19th 
century.  And  they  have  yet  to  rebound  with 
continued  fishing  pressure.  (See  "Twilight 
for  Oysters,"  Wildlife  in  North  Carolina, 
November  1998,  for  more  on  the  history 
of  North  Carolina's  oyster  fishery.) 

Reducing  nutrient  loads  in  the  river 
basins  isn't  enough  to  clean  the  degraded 
waters,  Peterson  said.  "Oyster  restoration 
could  solve  a  lot  of  ills,  and  it's  practically 
an  off-the-shelf  technology." 

Dozens  of  newly  constructed  reefs  dot 
Bogue  Sound,  offshore  from  Peterson's  lab 
at  the  UNC  Institute  for  Marine  Sciences 
in  Morehead  City.  PVC  pipes  mark  them, 
painted  fluorescent  orange  above  the  high- 
tide  line.  At  low  tide,  the  retreating  waters 
reveal  oyster  reefs  6  feet  square,  anchored 
by  buried  sandbags.  Tiny  sand  crabs  scuttle 
over  in  search  of  tinier  prey.  When  the  tide 
rolls  back  in,  thousands  of  marine  creatures, 
from  sea  worms  to  sea  bass,  will  find  food 
and  habitat  among  the  clumps  of  shells. 

These  artificial  reefs  were  simple  to  build. 
A  barge  was  loaded  with  shells  from  a  local 


shucking  plant,  then  floated 
into  the  sound.  At  various 
points,  the  empty  shells  were 
bulldozed  overboard  and 
seeded  with  live  oysters.  As 
the  oysters  reproduce,  they 
add  new  layers  to  the  reef — 
and  maybe  new  life  to  dying 
bodies  of  water,  Peterson  said. 

"We  in  North  Carolina  are  not  like 
New  Jersey  or  Long  Island  bays,  where  the 
oyster  has  been  exterminated.  We've  got 
'em,  but  we're  doing  the  same  sorts  of 
things  that  other  people  at  other  times  in 
other  places  have  done — wiping  out  their 
oyster  reefs,"  he  said.  "The  negatives  you 
hear  [about  oyster  reef  restoration]  are 
from  the  narrow  perception  of,  'That'll 
never  bring  back  our  oysters. ' 
I  think  it  will.  Even  if  it  didn't, 
that's  irrelevant  because  oys- 
ters add  so  much  beyond  just 
being  a  fishery.  They  enhance 
water  quality;  they  provide 
habitat  for  crabs  and  red 
drum  and  numerous  other 
marine  species;  and  because 
you've  got  cleaner  water  and 
better  habitat,  that  will  help 
restore  the  fisheries.  The  fish- 
ermen benefit  dramatically." 

Doomed  to 
Repeat  History? 

Over  the  long  term,  maybe.  In  the  short 
term,  people  who  survive  on  the  sea's 
bounty  would  almost  certainly  suffer. 

What  Peterson  and  his  colleagues  have  in 
mind  is  the  restoration  of  marine  ecosystems 
to  their  historical,  even  prehistorical,  levels. 
The  fishing  quotas  set  by  state,  national  and 
international  regulators  are  designed  to  main- 
tain statistical  benchmarks  that  were  estab- 
lished just  a  few  decades  ago — after  overfish- 
ing had  begun  to  devastate  coastal  waters. 

Nancy  Fish,  a  spokeswoman  for  the  N.C. 
Division  of  Marine  Fisheries,  said  much  of 
the  data  that  the  agency  uses  in  regulat- 
ing fish  stocks  goes  back  to  the  1970s.  And 
while  the  agency  has  partially  restored  sev- 
eral overfished  species,  it  approaches  regula- 
tion with  the  goal  of  creating  an  "optimum 


Sediment  sampling  off  Bear  Island 
(beloiv)  for  fossils  and  other  geological 
evidence  is  one  of  several  methods  by 
which  ntarine  scientists  have  developed 
a  portrait  of  marine  life  hundreds  and 
even  thousaruls  of  years  ago. 


yield — how  much  can  be  removed  and 
still  repopulate,"  she  said. 

Of  a  restoration  on  the  scale  of  what 
the  Science  team  proposes,  Fish  said,  "You're 
talking  about  shutting  down  fishing  for  quite 
a  while — not  just  commercial  fishing,  but 
recreational  fishing.  Even  with  catch-and- 
release,  there  is  mortality. " 

Jerry  Schill,  president  of  the  N.C. 
Fisheries  Association,  said  restoring  fish 
to  historical  levels  "would  have  very  seri- 
ous negative  consequences  for  North  Car- 
olina's fishing  community." 

"The  management  agencies  are  already 
using  in  some  cases  draconian  measures,  so 
it's  hard  to  imagine  them  ratcheting  down 
further,"  Schill  said.  "If  the  management 
agencies  decided  to  enforce  or  embrace  this 
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philosophy  of  bringing  stocks  back  to  what 
somebody  thinks  is  the  appropriate  historical 
level,  it  would  be  decimating  to  the  manage- 
ment system  itself.  The  credibility  of  the 
process  would  be  hurt." 

Commercial  fishermen  "begrudgingly 
accept  the  restrictions  and  the  regulations," 
he  added,  "because  they're  convinced  down 
the  road  it's  best  for  everybody.  Because 


Restoring  the  sea's  bounty  could  con- 
flict with  commercial  fishing  for  herring 
(left)  arid  many  other  species. 


we're  cooperating  and  sacrificing,  the  stocks 
are  rebounding.  We're  starting  to  see  the 
light  at  the  end  of  the  tunnel.  And  now  this 
crowd  of  academics  is  coming  up  and  saying, 
'What  we  really  need  is  to  go  hack  to  where 
we  were  not  decades,  not  centuries,  but 
hundreds  of  centuries  ago.' " 

If  those  academics  are  right,  it  may  come 
down  to  a  choice  between  the  suffering  of 
fishing  communities  and  the  suffering  of 
everyone.  Fish  now  provide  one-sixth  of  the 
world's  overall  animal  protein,  according  to 
the  United  Nations  Food  and  Agriculture 
Organization.  And  as  the  world's  population 


grows,  people  will  turn 
even  more  to  the  sea  than 
to  farmed-out  lands  and 
inefficient  grazing  stock.  But 
already,  47  to  50  percent  of 
global  marine  fisheries  are 
either  fully  or  overexploited, 
according  to  the  FAQ 

Last  year,  the  National 
Marine  Fisheries  Service  issued  a  report  stat- 
ing that  31  species  of  the  fishes  it  manages 
are  at  risk  of  extinction.  That's  because  in 
many  cases,  fish  stocks  are  so  depleted  and 
habitat  so  degraded  that  they  cannot  recover. 


K"If  one  is  going  to  think 
jbout  conservatiorNafill^ 
oceans,  it's  odiously 
importanlfto  have  some 
teafisti^oltion  of  the  ways 
things  used  to Jje and  what 
we've  lost.  All  we  do  today 
is  miek>manage  remnants 
V        of !>n<?e-vast  populations." 

.         Jeremy  Jackson,  2061 
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Jeremy  Jackson,  lead  author  of  the 
Science  overfishing  article,  described  the 
multidisciplinary  study  as  a  wake-up  call. 

"If  one  is  going  to  think  about  conserva- 
tion of  the  oceans,  it's  obviously  important 
to  have  some  realistic  notion  of  the  ways 
things  used  to  be  and  what  we've  lost.  It's 
really  hard  to  make  plans  or  develop  policy 
and  alternatives  if  you  don't  have  a  sense  of 
that,"  said  Jackson,  a  California  oceanogra- 
pher.  "All  we  do  today  is  micromanage  rem- 
nants of  once-vast  populations." 

Those  who  fail  to  learn  from  history  are 
doomed  to  repeat  it,  an  old  adage  professes. 
If  we  consider  the  devastation  that  overfish- 
ing has  wrought  in  the  past,  and  that  con- 
tinues to  this  day,  we  must  realize  that  fail- 
ing to  reverse  it  could  doom  us  to  more 
than  another  history  lesson. 

"We  all  tend  by  nature  to  rely  on  our 
own  experiences,  or  maybe  our  fathers  or 
grandfathers — rarely  further  than  a  couple 
of  generations.  I  don't  knew  if  it's  arro- 
gance," Peterson  said.  "It's  astonishing  the 
effect  we've  had  on  the  earth." 

Just  imagine.  The  Pamlico  Sound  teems  with 
signs  warning  boaters  not  to  eat  any  of  the 
few  fish  or  shellfish  left.  For  good  measure, 
the  signs  recommend  not  swimming,  wad- 
ing or  even  sticking  one's  bare  hands  into  the 
water.  In  case  of  contact,  wash  with  soap  and 
water.  If  rash,  sores,  aches  or  other  symptoms 
develop,  seek  medical  attention  immediately. 

Bacteria  have  become  the  dominant  spe- 
cies in  the  sound,  thriving  on  the  stinking  die- 
offs  of  menhaden  and  the  sewage  washing 
into  the  estuaries.  In  summer,  dinoflagellates 
swarm  and  red  tides  of  algae  bloom,  fertil- 
ized by  the  nutrients  pouring  into  the  sound 
from  the  rivers. 

The  oysters  are  long  gone.  The  fish  are  only 
a  memory.  Just  imagine.  0 
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june  beetle 


written  by  Jeff  Beane 
photographed  by  jody  duggins 


Disliked  by  farmers  and  loved  by  children,  these  little 
green-and-gold  insects  play  an  integral  role 
in  North  Carolina's  lower  world. 


If  you  asked  me  today  to  name  my  favorite 
insect,  I  would  be  hard-pressed  to  pick  one 
from  the  many  thousands  of  known  species. 
But  had  I  been  presented  with  that  question 
during  a  period  spanning  several  years  of  my 
early  childhood,  "June  bug!"  would  have  been 
the  quick  answer.  Such  favoritism  originated 
one  day  when  I  was  not  yet  3  years  old,  dur- 
ing a  walk  with  my  grandmother  through  the 
quiet  neighborhood  where  I  grew  up.  A  shiny 
green  and  gold  object  on  the  street  caught  my 
eye.  Well,  more  than  caught  my  eye,  really — 
at  the  time  I  thought  it  the  most  beautiful 
thing  I  had  ever  seen,  lb  my  grandmother  it 
was  only  "a  dead  June  bug,"  but  I  was  closer 
to  the  ground  than  she,  and  I  believe  my  reac- 
tion (to  it  and  to  other  small  creatures  in  later 
years)  prompted  her  to  take  a  harder  look  at 
Nature  than  she  ever  had  before. 

For  days  afterward,  I  talked  about  "the  dead 
June  bug."  I  would  later  discover  more  spec- 
tacular insects  (such  as  mantids,  luna  moths 
and  rhinoceros  beetles)  as  well  as  other  crea- 
tures, but  the  image  of  that  June  beetle,  beau- 
tiful even  in  death,  remains  untarnished  even 
today.  Psychologists  are  well  aware  of  the  poten- 
tial effects  of  early  life  experiences  on  young 
children.  If  I  eventually  turned  more  toward 
herpetology  than  entomology,  it  is  nonethe- 


less true  that  I  never  lost  interest  in  insects, 
that  bright  green  became  my  favorite  color 
and  that  I  retained  a  lifelong  fascination  (some 
might  whisper  "obsession")  with  roadkills. 

The  green  June  beetle  (Cotinis  nitida)  is 
indeed  one  of  our  most  attractive  and  familiar 
insects.  About  1  inch  long,  it  is  velvet  green 
above  and  shiny,  metallic  green  and  gold  under- 
neath, with  bronze  or  rust-colored  stripes 
along  the  outer  margins  of  its  elytra  (wing 
covers)  and  thorax.  Occurring  throughout 
most  of  the  eastern  United  States  from  New 
York  and  Illinois  southward,  and  westward  to 
Kansas  and  Texas,  it  is  most  common  in  the 
South.  In  North  Carolina,  where  it  occurs 
virtually  statewide,  "green  July  beetle"  would 
be  a  more  appropriate  name.  Although  a  few 
adults  emerge  in  June,  most  appear  in  July 
and  remain  until  early  August,  with  a  few 
stragglers  lingering  until  eatly  September. 

June  beetles  belong  to  the  large  family 
Scarabaeidae,  the  scarabs.  In  the  South,  they 
are  commonly  called  "June  bugs,"  but  that 
name  is  also  applied  to  several  other  scarabs, 
especially  those  in  the  genus  Phyllophaga.  These 
are  slightly  smaller  beetles,  usually  brown  or 
black,  that  are  more  properly  called  May  bee- 
tles. Unlike  green  June  beetles,  they  fly  mostly 
at  night  and  are  often  attracted  to  lights. 


a  bug's  life 

A  green  June  beetle's  life  cycle  lasts  one 
year.  In  midsummer,  mated  females  burrow 
several  inches  into  moist,  organic  earth  and 
construct  a  walnut-sized  ball  of  soil,  held 
together  with  a  sticky  secretion,  in  which 
they  deposit  20  to  30  eggs.  A  female  can  lay 
60  to  75  eggs  in  this  fashion  over  a  two-week 
period.  The  eggs  hatch  after  two  weeks,  and 
the  newly  hatched  grubs  are  about  Vs  inch 
long.  They  live  in  soil,  feeding  mostly  on 
decaying  organic  matter.  They  usually  molt 
twice  before  winter  and  spend  several  months 
in  the  third  larval  stage,  or  instar,  reaching  a 
length  of  nearly  2  inches  before  pupating  in 
late  spring.  The  pupae  transform  into  adults 
in  two  or  three  weeks  and  emerge  in  mid- 
summer, usually  after  a  rain  softens  the  soil 
sufficiently  for  them  to  dig  out. 

A  sunny  day  following  a  rain  in  late  June, 
July  or  early  August  is  an  ideal  time  to  see 
June  beetles  flying,  especially  over  lawns, 
pastures  or  open  fields.  For  such  large  bee- 
tles, they  are  strong,  agile  fliers.  Their  wings 
produce  a  loud  buzz  that  often  results  in  their 
being  mistaken  for  bees  or  wasps.  I  have  seen 
people  recoil  or  even  run  from  these  harm- 
less beetles,  fearing  nonexistent  stings.  The 
swarms  of  June  beetles  seen  flying  back  and 
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forth  over  grassy  lawns  are  either  males  search- 
ing for  newly  emerged  females,  or  females 
searching  for  nesting  sites.  Females  usually  fly 
in  early  morning,  and  males  later  in  the  day. 
Females  emit  a  strong  pheromone  to  attract 
males.  June  beetles  live  only  a  few  weeks  as 
adults — long  enough  to  mate  and  lay  eggs. 
They  usually  burrow  into  the  ground  for 
protection  each  evening,  emerging  again 
the  following  morning. 

If  handled,  June  beetles  emit  a  foul- 
smelling  chemical  that  helps  deter  pred- 
ators. They  are  nonetheless  eaten  by  many 
animals,  including  box  turtles,  toads  and 
many  birds  and  mammals.  The  larvae  make 
an  even  tastier  meal:  Moles  and  shrews  eat 
them  underground;  skunks,  bears  and  tur- 
keys dig  for  them;  and  many  predators  rel- 
ish them  when  they  can  catch  them  above 
ground.  The  grubs  also  fall  victim  to  par- 
asitic flies  and  wasps,  a  Metarrhiziwn  fungus 
and  a  Micrococcus  bacterium.  Anglers  some- 
times use  June  beetle  or  other  scarab  larvae 
as  fairly  good  bait  for  catfish  or  sunfish. 


"Many  a  southern  child  knows  that  a  June  beetle  with  a  length 
of  tobacco  twine  (or  a  spool  of  thread  borrowed  from  Mama  s 
sewing  box)  carefully  tied  to  one  leg  becomes  a  tiny  self- 
guided  aircraft." 


The  terms  "grub"  and  "grubworm"  are 
commonly  applied  to  a  variety  of  insect  lar- 
vae, but  most  often  they  refer  to  the  short, 
fat -bodied  larvae  of  certain  beetles.  Scarab 
larvae  in  particular  are  often  called  "white 
grubs."  They  have  thick,  whitish  bodies  and 
dark  heads,  and  they  curl  their  bodies  into 
a  "C"  shape  if  disturbed.  (June  beetle  and 
other  scarab  grubs  have  strong  jaws  that  may 
deliver  a  painful  but  harmless  pinch  if  they 
are  carelessly  handled.)  The  green  June  bee- 
tle's grub  is  easily  identified.  It  crawls  upside 
down  with  its  tiny,  nearly  useless  legs  in  the 
air,  using  the  undulations  of  its  body  and  the 
bristles,  or  setae,  on  its  back  to  move  along.  It 
is  the  only  large,  whitish  grub  in  North  Car- 
olina to  move  in  such  unorthodox  fashion. 
Most  beetle  larvae  crawl  on  their  bellies,  as 
one  might  expect.  (A  few  other  scarab  grubs, 
particularly  those  in  the  genus  Euphoria,  also 
crawl  on  their  backs  or  sides,  but  they  are 
smaller  than  June  beetle  grubs  and  less  fre- 
quently encountered.)  Grubs  can  also  be 
identified  by  the  distinctive  arrangements  of 
spines  and  hairs  on  the  undersurface  of  the 
posterior  tip  of  their  abdomens — the  raster. 
Every  scarab  grub  species  has  a  unique  rastral 
pattern.  The  June  beetle's  is  smoother  and 
less  hairy  than  that  of  most  scarabs. 

The  Cherokee  have  a  legend  explaining 
the  June  beetle  grub's  peculiar  method  of 
locomotion:  Long  ago,  humans  were  more 
like  the  other  animals  and  friendlier  to  them. 
But  as  people  became  more  numerous,  they 
began  to  kill  the  other  creatures — not  only 
for  food,  but  also  out  of  carelessness  or  con- 
tempt. The  various  animal 
groups  held  meetings  to 
decide  how  to  deal  with  the 
problem.  Chief  Grubworm 
presided  over  the  meeting 
of  the  birds,  insects  and  other 
smaller  animals.  Each  animal  in  turn  told  of 
its  increasing  persecution  at  the  hands  of 
man  and  denounced  the  injustice,  pleading 
death  for  humans.  As  a  solution,  the  ani- 
mals began  to  invent  diseases  that  would 
afflict  humans  and  kill  them.  As  each 
new  malady  was  named,  Chief  Grub- 
worm became  increasingly  pleased 
because,  he  said,  the  humans  were 
becoming  so  abundant  that  they 
were  beginning  to  tread  on  him.  At 
the  end  of  the  long  list,  Chief  Grub- 
worm was  so  pleased  that  he  fell  over 
on  his  back,  laughing.  He  was  unable 
to  right  himself  and  has  wriggled  along 


more  than  pests 

Growing  up,  I  more  than  once  heard  the 
phrase  "Y'all  jumped  on  that  like  chickens 
on  a  June  bug!"  (often  in  reference  to  a  pig- 
pickin',  family  reunion  picnic  or  other  feeding 
frenzy).  Many  a  southern  child  knows  that  a 
June  beetle  with  a  length  of  tobacco  twine 
(or  a  spool  of  thread  borrowed  from  Mama's 
sewing  box)  carefully  tied  to  one  leg  becomes 
a  tiny,  self -guided  aircraft  or  (with  a  lack  of 
funds  to  purchase  or  sufficient  wind  to  fly 
one)  an  animated  kite. 

The  June  beetle  (or  at  least  its  name)  has 
buzzed  its  way  into  many  facets  of  American 
society  and  culture.  When  I  conducted  an 
Internet  search  for  "June  bug,"  one  search 
engine  yielded  approximately  599,000 
results — among  others,  a  boat;  a  plane;  a 
kite;  a  blues  band;  an  educational-cultural 
center;  a  multiprocessor  program  debugger; 
a  drink  made  with  coconut  rum,  pineapple 
juice  and  melon  liqueur;  songs  by  Leo  Kottke 
and  the  B-52s;  and  a  large  number  of  com- 
panies, stores  and  organizations.  They  all  lay 
claim  to  the  name  "June  bug"  or  "Junebug." 

But  not  everyone  loves  the  green  June 
beetle.  Turf  farmers  greatly  resent  the  dam- 
age the  larvae  can  do  to  turfgrass.  Such  dam- 
age is  mostly  mechanical:  Although  the  grubs 
eat  some  plant  roots,  their  occasional  feed- 
ing is  less  damaging  than  their  constant  bur- 
rowing through  the  soil,  which  disrupts  the 
intricate  root  systems.  The  small  mounds 
of  soil  that  the  grubs  create  when  they  sur- 
face are  also  quite  troublesome  to  golf  course 
greenskeepers.  Somewhat  ironically,  pred- 
ators such  as  skunks,  raccoons,  moles,  crows, 
grackles  and  even  robins  may,  in  their  pursuit 
of  the  tasty  grubs,  damage  lawns  and  turf 
more  than  the  grubs  themselves.  The  grubs 
have  also  been  known  to  damage  a  variety 
of  other  crops,  especially  in  heavily  manured 
fields  and  in  seedbeds. 

The  adult  beetles  eat  fruit,  especially 
overripe  or  decaying  fruit,  and  are  occasion- 
ally abundant  enough  to  cause  damage  in 
orchards.  A  female  June  beetle  that  has  had 
a  fruit  meal  will  lay  more  eggs  than  one  that 
is  unable  to  feed.  Thin-skinned  fruits  such  as 
figs,  grapes,  peaches  and  plums  are  most  sus- 
ceptible to  damage.  "Figeater"  is  another  com- 
mon name  sometimes  applied  to  the  green 
June  beetle,  but  it  is  more  rightfully  applied 
to  a  closely  related  beetle  found  in  the  west- 
ern United  States.  June  beetles  may  also  feed 
on  the  foliage  and  flowers  of  some  plants. 
Because  of  their  attraction  to  fruit  and  floral 
scents,  they  are  sometimes  caught  in  traps 


meant  for  their  smaller,  more  destructive, 
nonnative  cousins — Japanese  beetles. 

Nature,  of  course,  has  no  "pest"  con- 
cept, and  any  ecologist  (and  possibly  any  June 
beetle,  if  it  could  talk)  could  point  out  that 
lawns,  golf  greens  and  orchards  themselves 
represent  the  real  "damage."  Nature  abhors 
a  monoculture  nearly  as  much  as  the  prover- 
bial vacuum.  Habitats  created  by  our  agricul- 
tural practices  and  our  strange  obsessions 
with  lawns  have  permitted  higher,  more  con- 
centrated populations  of  June  beetles  (and 
many  other  species)  than  originally  existed. 

Just  such  habitat — open  fields  and  grassy 
pasture — surrounds  my  office  at  the  North 
Carolina  Museum  of  Natural  Sciences' 
research  facility.  The  manure  pits  we  use  to 
clean  large  animal  skeletons  also  provide  a 
rich  buffet  for  June  beetle  grubs.  Not  being 
a  turfgrass  farmer  or  fruit  grower,  I  look  for- 
ward each  summer  to  June  beetle  days  and 
to  the  insects'  zooming  back  and  forth  like 
swarming  jewels  outside  my  office  window. 
They  lend  a  special  vibrant  energy  to  the 
often-oppressive  midsummer  heat. 

If  June  beetles  resemble  precious  gems, 
maybe  it's  no  accident.  They  build  and  aerate 
soil.  They  provide  nutritious  food  for  many 
wildlife  species.  They  feed  our  eyes  and  ears 
with  the  color  and  sound  of  summer  and  our 
culture  with  stories,  legends  and  namesakes. 
They  have  supplied  anglers  with  bait,  children 
with  buzzing  toys  and  at  least  one  impres- 
sionable little  boy  with  the  beginning  of  a  life- 
long appreciation  for  the  beauty  and  wonder 
to  be  found  in  every  component  of  nature.  S3 


Unlike  most  other  grubs,  the  larva 
of  the  green  June  beetle  (above) 
crawls  on  its  back,  which  has  led 
to  some  fascinating  legends. 
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Cataloochee 

written  by  Neil  S.  Clarridge 

It's  about  the  roar  of  the  water,  a  well-tied  nymph, 
a  lightning-fast  strike  and  the  student  who  becomes  the  teacher. 

Instructions  repeated  with  infinite  patience  echoed  through  my  adolescent  brain:  "Read 
the  water,  feel  its  rhythm  and  let  the  nymph  drift  with  the  rhythm  of  the  creek."  My 
cousin,  Chuck  Border,  flanked  my  every  move  and  softly  reiterated  his  advice.  "Pull  out 
one  rod-length  of  line,  cast  upstream  and  let  the  nymph  drift  naturally.  When  the 

(line  stops,  set  the  hook  firmly.  Move  like  the  wind,  and  stalk  the  trout  like 
you  were  hunting  them." 

On  occasion,  he  would  take  the  rod,  effortlessly  throw  the  fly  in  a  likely 
spot  and,  more  often  than  not,  hoist  out  a  rainbow  trout. 


We  fished  for  several  glorious  days  in  the  summer  of  my  13th  year.  Like  many 
momentous  milestones  in  one's  life,  the  significance  of  the  event  was  masked  by  the 
excitement  of  the  moment.  All  I  knew  at  the  time  was  that  I  wanted  to  catch  a  trout 
on  a  fly  rod.  We  worked  pool  after  pool,  riffle  after  riffle,  and  every  likely  spot  in 
between.  Water  enveloped  my  senses,  roaring  in  my  ears,  splashing  cold  against  my 
skin  and  filling  my  nostrils  with  dank  sensations.  A  fly  rod  filled  my  hand,  and  a 
nymph  at  the  end  of  the  line  occupied  every  conscious  thought. 

After  a  day  and  a  half  of  fruitless  fishing,  fatigue  began  to  set  in.  Suddenly, 
the  hare's-ear  nymph  darted  in  the  water.  Hope  no  longer  hid  deep  in  the 
waters  of  Cataloochee  Creek  but  flashed  like  a  lightning  bolt  against  a  jet- 
black  sky.  We  fished  on  with  renewed  vigor. 

The  Cataloochee  Valley  is  a  small  parcel  of  the  Great  Smoky  Mountains 
National  Park,  but  to  my  cousin  Chuck,  it  was  and  is  a  spiritual  oasis.  He  had 
grown  up  in  nearby  Waynesville  and  spent  most  of  his  free  time  in  the  moun- 
tains. After  graduating  from  college,  he  moved  to  Clarksville,  Va.,  to  pursue  a  career 
as  an  executive.  What  he  found  was  an  endless  longing  for  cool  mountain  streams.  He 
moved  back  home  after  a  couple  years. 

Chuck  and  I  were  kindred  spirits.  He  was  a  man  of  the  forest,  accomplished  in  hunting 
and  fishing.  He  was  quieter  than  his  charismatic  younger  brother,  whereas  I  was  a  quiet  middle 
son  who  lived  most  of  his  early  life  in  his  two  siblings'  shadows.  We  had  many  things  in  common,  but 
mostly  we  shared  a  consuming  adoration  for  wild  places.  I  longed  for  the  day  when  I  would  accompany 
Chuck  on  an  adventure. 

Then  it  happened.  I  was  allowed  to  accompany  Chuck  on  a  three-day  fishing  trip.  We  left  Waynesville 
one  sunny  afternoon,  headed  up  Jonathan  Creek  on  U.S.  276  and  turned  onto  Cove  Creek  Road.  The 
conversation  was  easy  for  once;  endless  questions  flowed  fast  like  Cataloochee  Creek.  About  halfway  up 
the  mountain,  a  new  and  different  world  emerged — managed  not  by  men  but  by  natural  ordinance. 

We  set  up  camp  as  the  sun  fell  westward.  Sleep  would  not  come  that  night;  excitement  pounded  within 
my  heart.  The  first  day  was  frustrating,  as  I  had  trouble  adapting  to  the  new  rhythms  that  surrounded  me. 
But  as  hours  passed  on  the  mountain,  the  grace  of  nature  filled  our  spirits,  mellowing  our  internal  rhythms 
like  a  soft  spring  shower  settling  dust  on  a  backcountry  road.  When  I  turned  the  trout  the  next  afternoon, 
our  hurried  pace  had  slowed.  We  were  no  longer  foreigners  in  a  strange  land  but  part  of  the  landscape.  The 
stream  pulled  us  in  its  tow. 

I  cast  into  a  sluice  and  let  the  nymph  drift  with  the  rhythm  of  the  creek.  The  line  stopped  like  it  had 
a  hundred  other  times.  Without  thinking,  I  set  the  hook.  A  fish  bolted  upstream,  bending  the  rod  with 
delightful  grace.  Its  energy  pulsed  down  the  rod  and  into  my  body.  I  played  the  fish  with  awkward  enthusi- 
asm into  my  freshly  wetted  hand.  It  was  overwhelming! 

The  fish  was  only  5  inches  long,  so  we  turned  it  loose.  We  fished  on,  but  somehow  things  were  different. 
I  was  different.  There  is  a  profound  difference  between  being  a  spectator  and  a  participant.  Standing  in  that 
shallow  creek,  it  all  suddenly  made  sense. 

When  Chuck  and  I  reunite,  Cataloochee  occupies  much  of  our  conversation.  He  tells  stories  that  I  have 
heard  a  hundred  times,  but  I  never  tire  of  hearing  them.  With  each  telling,  we  go  back  to  a  time  and  place 
hallowed  by  the  passing  years.  Characters  are  resurrected  in  our  imaginations,  and  that  first  trout  dangles 
at  the  end  of  my  line. 

Now  I  am  the  man  flanking  a  young  nimrod,  whispering  instructions  with  infinite  patience  and  occa- 
sionally taking  the  rod  to  work  a  likely  looking  spot.  Thank  you,  Chuck. 


The  fish  was 
only  5  inches 
long,  so  we 
let  it  go.  But 
somehow  things 
were  different. 
I  was  different. 


Neil  S.  Clarridge  is  a  high  school  guidance  counselor  who  lives  in  Chatham,  Va.  He  spent  many  summers  as  a 
youth  with  his  relatives  in  the  western  North  Carolina  mountains. 
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Best-Laid  Plans 


written  by  Jonathan  Maxwell 


A  playful  cast  hooks  the  fish  of  a  lifetime  and  a  young  angler  s  heart. 


y  formative  years  were  spent  in  small  towns  in  the  mountains  of  North  Carolina.  It's  a 
special  place.  The  air  is  crisp  and  bracing.  The  vegetation,  particularly  the  rhododendron, 
is  a  rich  green.  The  broad  vistas  and  endless  blue  skies  inspire  a  young  man  to  reflect  often 
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upon  life's  possibilities. 

It  was  not  unusual  for  my  brother  David  and  me  to  bolt  from  the  breakfast  table  with  a  plan  to  climb  the 
hill  we  saw  just  across  the  valley.  We  would  return  after  dark,  exhausted  after  realizing  that  the  hill  we  spied 
was  in  fact  a  mountain  or  bald  far  beyond  the  range  of  even  our  young  legs.  On  those  treks,  I  also  noticed 
streams.  People  fished  in  them,  all  sorts  of  people  in  all  kinds  of  ways:  black  and  white,  men  and  boys,  cane 
poles  with  night  crawlers  and  delicate  fly  rods  with  hand-tied  flies  that  matched  the  current  hatch  of  insects. 

At  first  I  watched.  The  anglers  with  cane  poles  pulled  out  large  suckers  from  below  the  Scott's  Creek 
bridge,  on  the  unpolluted  part  of  the  stream  above  the  paper  mill.  On  occasion,  fly  fishermen  in  waders 


and  vests  would  come  through  and  catch  rainbow  trout  from  the  same  stretch.  After  a  while  I  joined  the 
group  at  the  bridge,  first  with  a  cane  pole  and  later  with  an  inexpensive  rod  and  reel.  Many  days  I  caught 
nothing  while  watching  the  regulars  haul  them  in. 

The  next  spring  our  family  spent  a  week  at  a  cabin  on  a  Jackson  County  lake  teeming  with  trout. 
We  caught  numerous  10-  to  12 -inch  rainbows  using  night  crawlers  and  red  worms.  The  invigorating 
air  and  rugged  hills  provided  a  perfect  backdrop  for  a  meal  of  trout,  fresh  vegetables,  homemade 
cornbread  and  buttermilk. 

Although  we  moved  from  the  mountains  that  summer,  I  was  delighted  to  learn  that  we  would 
revisit  the  lake  the  following  spring.  I  invested  in  a  beginner  fly  rod  and  learned  to  tie  a  few  of  my 
own  flies,  anxious  to  try  a  new  approach  for  catching  the  big  ones.  When  we  arrived  at  the  lake,  my 
disappointment  was  obvious.  Hard  rains  from  the  preceding  week  had  made  the  water  murky.  My  flies 
got  nowhere.  Even  the  worms  worked  no  magic.  Bill,  a  family  friend  and  my  fishing  mentor,  saw  my  dis- 
appointment and  suggested  that  I  try  the  stream  below  the  dam.  Grudgingly,  I  followed  his  advice,  more 
for  a  chance  to  go  exploring  than  for  any  other  reason. 

Below  the  dam  I  put  a  small  hook  and  worm  on  my  fly  rod  and  began  to  catch  chubs  2  to  3 
inches  long.  I  soon  arrived  at  a  deeper  pool  below  a  waterfall,  where  I  caught  another  chub  and 
began  to  toy  with  my  little  prey,  as  boys  will  do.  I  left  him  on  the  hook  and  pulled  him  around 
I "  2^         in  the  current,  observing  where  he  went  and  how  he  reacted  to  his  predicament.  I  casually 
%*  lobbed  him  into  the  waterfall  and  watched  him  wash  down  and  vanish  as  he  burrowed  into 

the  swollen,  coffee-colored  pool  below. 

On  my  next  lackadaisical  retrieve,  my  line  stopped  suddenly.  I  assumed  that  it 
must  have  snagged  on  a  rock  or  perhaps  one  of  the  limbs  that  had  washed  into 
the  stream.  Then  it  dawned  on  me  that  rocks  and  limbs  do  not  fiercely  tug  back. 
Nor  do  they  ferociously  break  to  the  surface  and  roll  in  the  water!  Such  behavior 
is  typical,  however,  of  large  brown  trout  that  devour  chubs. 

The  water  churned  as  my  heart  stopped.  The  next  ten  minutes  lasted  an 
hour.  Somehow  I  was  able  to  drag  the  dappled  beauty  into  shallow  water  and 
onto  the  rocky  shore.  Bill  said  he  had  never  seen  a  larger  trout  come  from  the  lake  or  stream  than  my 
19  3A-inch  trophy.  The  smooth  fins  of  the  fish  bore  proof  that  this  was  a  cagey  native  and  not  a  mere  hatch- 
ery transplant.  It  is  certain  that  no  young  fisherman  was  ever  prouder.  Or  more  surprised. 

Almost  four  decades  have  passed  since  I  moved  to  the  Piedmont.  Yet  the  mountains  continue  to  draw 
me  back.  There  is  still  a  clarity  and  crispness  that  you  don't  find  other  places.  And  I  am  gratified  to  learn 
that  many  mountain  streams,  including  Scott's  Creek,  are  cleaner  than  they  have  been  in  years,  affording 
other  North  Carolina  youths  the  opportunity  to  lay  great  plans.  S3 


My  line  stopped 
suddenly.  I 
assumed  it 
snagged.  Then  it 
dawned  on  me 
that  rocks  and 
limbs  do  not 
fiercely  tug  back. 


Jonathan  Maxwell  lives  in  Greensboro,  where  he  serves  as  the  Guilford  County  attorney.  He  still  fishes  for  trout, 
but  far  less  frequently  than  he'd  like. 


SUMMER  BEARS 


For  bear  cubs,  it's  the  season  for  exploration  and  learning. 

photographed  by  Bill  Lea 


They  have  grown  quickly  on  their 
mother's  milk  since  first  emerging 
from  the  den  back  in  spring.  She  keeps  a 
watchful  eye  on  the  cubs  as  they  frolic  and 
play  in  the  summer  sun.  There  is  much  to 
learn  about  a  brave  new  world  including  the 
delights  of  wild  berries  and  insect  larvae.  But 
there  is  always  time  for  a  nap  or  a  dip  in  a  cool 
stream  to  beat  the  heat.  This  green,  living 
world  is  full  of  wonderment.  Soon,  fall  will 
approach  with  a  change  in  the  leaves  and  the 
weather.  With  luck,  heavy  crops  of  acorns  and 
other  hard  mast  will  blanket  the  forest,  provid- 
ing more  protein  and  fat  to  get  the  young  bears 
ready  for  the  coming  winter.  They  will  den 
with  their  mother  once  again  through  the  chill. 
After  the  second  spring,  they  will  leave  to  be 
on  their  own  so  the  mother  can  breed  and 
start  another  family.  But  in  the  heat  of  their 
first  summer,  the  playful  possibilities  seem 
limitless  for  the  cubs.  ES3 
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Cool  It 


Don't  let  summer  melt  away  your  fishing. 
Instead,  head  for  North  Carolina's  mountain 
lakes,  where  the  temperatures  are  cool 
and  the  fishing  is  red-hot. 

They're  back  again,  the  torrid  days  of  July  and  August  that  leave  Piedmont 
and  coastal  anglers  without  any  ambition  to  go  fishing. 
Is  there  a  solution  to  this  dilemma?  You  bet!  Just  hitch  up  the  boat  trailer 
and  head  for  the  highland  lakes  in  the  extreme  western  part  of  the  state. 
There  are  13  gems  of  water  located  in  cool  and  comfortable  environments 
that  provide  top-notch  fishing  potential. 

There's  nothing  new  about  this  mountain  bonanza.  All  of  these  lakes  are 
more  than  50  years  old.  Several  were  created  between  1940  and  1944,  but 
Santeetlah  dates  back  to  1927.  Most  of  them,  especially  those  built  in  the 
1940s,  enjoyed  considerable  popularity  for  a  while.  But  as  big  U.S.  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  lakes  were  created  in  the  lower  elevations,  the  focus  of 
attention  was  diverted.  The  new  reservoirs  became  the  sweethearts  of  many 
anglers  who  formerly  frequented  the  mountain  lakes.  With  fishing  holes 
practically  in  their  backyards,  they  didn't  have  to  make  lengthy  trips. 

That  was  OK,  but  it  didn't  serve  anglers  well  when  the  dog  days  arrived. 
I  know,  because  the  same  thing  happened  to  me.  The  difference  is  that  I 
knew  what  to  do  about  it.  Living  in  the  western  mountains  in  my  youth, 
I  became  familiar  with  most  of  these  lakes.  And  although  I  no  longer  live 
in  the  mountains,  I  try  to  get  back  there  a  couple  of  times  a  year.  It's  easy 
to  guess  the  time  of  year  I  choose  to  do  this. 

There  are  reasons  why  these  highland  lakes  are  special.  Each  provides  the 
kind  of  situation  favorable  to  smallmouth  and  largemouth  bass,  trout  and  other 
species:  cold,  clear,  clean  water  and  an  abundance  of  forage.  In  general,  small- 
mouths  outnumber  largemouths,  but  in  some  lakes  there's  the  opportunity 
to  catch  lunkers  of  either  kind.  For  example,  Hiwassee  produced  a  10-pound, 
2-ounce  smallmouth  back  in  1953,  and  6-  to  7-pound  specimens  are  present 
in  all  of  the  lakes.  Although  Santeetlah  is  best  known  for  smallmouths,  a 
state  record  largemouth — 14  pounds,  15  ounces — was  caught  there  in  1963. 


North  Carolina's  mountain  reservoirs 
are  cool  and  dear  and  hold  a  variety  of 
species  during  the  heat  of  the  summer. 
Some  of  the  species  worth  pursuing  include 
rock  bass  (preceding  page),  bluegill  (left), 
crappie  (second  from  bottom),  smallmouth 
bass  (below)  and  walleye  (facing  page). 


A  nice  thing  about  these  mountain  get- 
aways is  that  they're  located  in  a  relatively 
small  area  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the 
state.  It's  possible  for  visiting  anglers  with 
some  time  to  establish  one  particular  place 
as  a  base  and  be  within  reach  of  all  of  them. 
There  are  small  towns  scattered  throughout 
the  region.  And  at  many  of  the  lakes,  par- 
ticularly those  within  the  Nantahala  National 
Forest,  there  are  campgrounds. 

Here's  the  information  on  these  fisheries: 

Fontana  Lake  is  the  largest  of  the  impound- 
ments, with  11,000  surface  acres,  and  is 
undoubtedly  the  best  known  outside  the  region. 
The  variety  of  gamefish  is  no  doubt  the  princi- 
pal reason.  The  lake  has  largemouth  and  small  - 
mouth  bass,  white  bass,  rock  bass,  rainbow  and 
brown  trout,  walleyes,  crappies  and  bluegills. 

Luther  Turpin,  retired  manager  of  the 
marina  at  Fontana  Village,  has  had  a  long- 
time reputation  of  being  the  top  smallmouth 
fisherman  on  the  lake.  He  says  that  although 
Fontana  may  not  have  the  largest  smallmouths 
in  the  region,  it  definitely  has  the  most.  "When 
things  are  right,  particularly  in  the  spring,  I  can 
count  on  picking  up  3-  to  4-pound  smallmouth 
day  in  and  day  out,"  he  once  told  me.  He  also 
says  that  night  fishing  during  the  summer  pro- 
duces some  very  big  largemouths. 

The  northern  side  of  Fontana  Lake  is 
bordered  by  the  Great  Smoky  Mountains 
National  Park  for  almost  all  of  its  length, 
with  four  major  trout  streams  not  acces- 
sible by  roads.  The  southern  side  of  the 
lake  is  almost  all  within  the  boundaries  of 
the  Nantahala  National  Forest. 

This  impoundment  is  in  Graham  and 
Swain  counties  southwest  of  Asheville. 
Anglers  coming  from  the  east  on  U.S.  19 
and  U.S.  74  can  take  N.C.  28  a  few  miles  out- 
side Bryson  City  and  reach  Fontana  Village 
Resort  29  miles  farther  down  the  road.  From 
the  south,  U.S.  129  is  the  preferred  route. 
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Cheoah  Lake  lies  directly  west  of  Fontana 
Dam.  Narrow  and  winding,  it  has  632  surface 
acres  and  is  7.7  miles  in  length.  Cheoah  is  often 
overlooked  because  of  its  proximity  to  its  much 
larger  upstream  cousin,  but  it  is  a  very  pro- 
ductive trout  and  bluegill  fishery.  There  are 
no  marinas  and  few  launching  areas. 

Calderwood  Lake,  part  of  which  is  in 
North  Carolina  and  the  rest  in  Tennessee,  is 
another  sleeper  that  provides  excellent  rain- 
bow and  brown  trout  fishing.  It  has  541  sur- 
face acres  and  is  very  deep  in  the  lower  reaches. 
A  reciprocal  license  agreement  exists  between 
the  states.  As  with  Cheoah,  there  are  no 
marinas,  and  the  only  suitable  launching  area 
is  at  the  campground  just  off  U.S.  129  at  the 
very  head  of  the  lake.  Jack  Snapp,  who  owns 
Old  Smoky  Outfitters  in  Gatlinburg,  Tenn., 
often  brings  clients  to  the  North  Carolina 
portion  of  Calderwood  and  vouches  for  its 
productivity.  "I  can  count  on  the  lake  as 
virtually  a  sure  bet  for  trout,  and  it  has  the 
potential  for  giving  up  specimens  in  the  8- 
to  10-pound  range." 

Thorpe  Lake,  which  is  also  known  locally 
as  Glenville  Lake,  offers  good  largemouth 
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and  smallmouth  action,  with  the  latter  spe- 
cies the  most  prevalent. 

Thorpe  has  1,400  surface  acres  and  is 
located  in  Jackson  County  near  the  town  of 
Cashiers.  Lakeside  facilities  are  minimal,  but 
there  are  several  public  launching  ramps. 

To  reach  Thorpe  from  the  north,  head 
south  from  Sylva  on  N.C.  107.  From  Cash- 
iers, head  north  on  N.C.  107. 

In  the  same  general  vicinity,  there  are  four 
small  impoundments  that  are  worth  men- 
tioning. All  of  them  hold  smallmouth  bass 
in  the  5-  to  7 -pound  range.  Cedar  Cliff, 
Bear  Creek,  Tanasee  Creek  and  Wolf 
Creek  reservoirs  can  be  accessed  from 
N.C.  281 .  There  are  public  ramps  at  all  the 
lakes.  The  nearest  town  is  Sylva. 

Santeetlah  Lake  in  Graham  County 
near  Robbinsville  is  chock-full  of  smallmouth 
bass.  This  makes  it  a  magnet  for  anglers  who 
prefer  this  species,  because  there  are  plenty 
of  bragging-size  specimens  taken  regularly. 
Mountain  streams  feed  Santeetlah,  and  the 
water  stays  cold  year-round.  Joel  Arrington, 
an  outdoor  writer  with  whom  I've  fished 
Santeetlah,  likes  the  privacy  it  offers,  espe- 
cially on  the  northern  end  where  there  is  no 
shoreline  development  other  than  U.S.  Forest 
Service  campgrounds  and  launching  areas. 

The  lake  has  3,000  surface  acres.  Although 
there  is  only  one  marina,  there  are  numer- 
ous launching  ramps,  most  maintained  by  the 
U.S.  Forest  Service.  Nearby  Robbinsville  has 
motels  and  restaurants  as  well  as  places  to 
obtain  fuel  and  supplies. 

Anglers  coming  from  the  north  or  south 
can  take  U.S.  129  to  Robbinsville. 

Chatuge  Lake  is  shared  by  North  Carolina 
and  Georgia.  The  border  lake  has  7,050  sur- 
face acres,  plus  the  reputation  for  producing 
whopper  largemouths  as  well  as  plenty  of 
big  smallmouths,  so  there's  double-barreled 
opportunity.  A  reciprocal  license  agreement 
exists  between  the  states. 

Commercial  marinas  and  launching  ramps 
rim  the  lake,  but  anglers  visiting  for  more  than 
one  day  are  advised  to  seek  accommodations 
and  meals  at  Hayesville.  The  most  convenient 
route  to  Hayesville  is  U.S.  64. 

Hiwassee  Reservoir  in  Cherokee  County 
near  Murphy  offers  excellent  smallmouth 
fishing,  and  some  anglers  believe  it  could 
produce  a  fish  that  would  set  a  new  world 
record.  There  are  also  plenty  of  largemouth 
and  spotted  bass. 

Hiwassee  has  6,000  surface  acres,  and 
there  are  docks  and  launching  ramps,  most 
of  which  are  on  the  lake's  north  shore.  The 


lake  lies  in  the  extreme  southwest  corner  of 
the  state.  From  the  east,  it  is  accessible  from 
Murphy.  Take  Joe  Brown  Highway  out  of 
Murphy  and  follow  the  lake's  northern  shore. 

Apalachia  Lake  is  located  directly  west 
of  Hiwassee  Reservoir.  A  small  lake  with  only 
1 , 195  surface  acres,  it  is  clear  and  deep  and 
holds  all  three  major  bass  species.  Apala- 
chia is  located  between  Hiwassee  and  the 
community  of  Violet. 

Nantahala  Reservoir  lies  between 
Andrews  and  Franklin  in  Macon  and  Clay 
counties.  A  small  lake  with  1,610  surface 
acres,  the  impoundment  is  known  best  as 
a  smallmouth  fishery.  This  spot  is  lightly 
fished,  so  there's  plenty  of  elbow  room. 

Access  can  be  gained  from  U.S.  19  east 
from  Andrews,  where  secondary  roads  lead 
to  the  lake's  north  side. 

Choosing  the  best  lures  and  tactics  is 
a  tall  order,  mainly  because  of  the  many 
different  species  involved.  All  of  these  fish 
will  take  spoons  of  suitable  size  for  the 
situation,  and  the  same  for  spinner  baits. 
Crappies  and  bass  go  for  jigs  tipped  with 
plastic  or  rind,  as  well  as  crankbaits  and 
surface  lures.  Smallmouths  are  partic- 
ularly fond  of  crawfish  and  salamander 
look-alikes,  and  worms  and  minnows  are 
good  bets  for  any  of  the  fish.  Fly  anglers 
have  opportunities  at  places  where  moun- 
tain streams  enter. 

Tactics?  Fishing  with  dry  flies,  trolling  and 
everything  in  between  will  take  fish.  As  on 
bodies  of  water  everywhere,  conditions  play 
a  large  part  in  determining  what's  best. 

So  there's  a  plateful.  Dig  in!  0 


Mountain  Reservoir 
Management 

Mountain  reservoirs  present  challenges 
to  fishery  managers. The  clear  waters  and 
rocky  soils  of  the  mountain  region  provide 
few  nutrients  to  reservoir  systems. This  deter- 
mines the  nature  of  the  fishery  resource,  said 
David  Yow,  a  fisheries  researcher  with  the 
N.C.Wildlife  Resources  Commission. "Our 
efforts  concentrate  on  managing  the  habitat 
and  food  sources  that  are  the  limiting  fac- 
tors of  mountain  reservoir  fisheries. We 
install  brush  and  tree  shelters  to  enhance 
the  habitat  for  black  bass  and  sunfish,"Yow 
said. "Supplementing  forage  is  another  man- 
agement activity  on  mountain  lakes. The 
shad  populations  of  our  mountain  reser- 
voirs may  be  severely  reduced  after  a  par- 
ticularly cold  winter.  When  this  happens,  we 
add  additional  threadfin  shad  broodstock 
to  the  reservoirs;  they  spawn  and  provide 
the  basis  for  a  recovery  of  the  food  sup- 
ply for  gamefish." 

Reservoir  fish  habitat  is  also  affected 
by  the  shoreline.  As  waterfront  property  is 
developed,  property  owners  often  remove 
trees  that  would  otherwise  fall  in  and  pro- 
vide spawning  habitat  and  substrate  for  food 
organisms.  Shoreline  vegetation  also  houses 
many  insects  and  other  small  land-based  crea- 
tures that  fall  into  the  water  and  become  food 
for  fish.  "We  encourage  owners  of  these  lake- 
front  properties  to  consider  fish  and  wildlife 
habitat  values  and  keep  as  many  trees  and 
shrubs  as  possible,"Yow  said. 
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North  Carolina  has  21  species  of  turtles,  and  all  but  three  of  them 
can  be  found  in  counties  bordering  the  ocean.  Let's  take  a  look  at 

Turtles  of  the  Coast 

written  by  Jeff  Beane  I  illustrated  by  Consie  Powell  I  nature  activity  by  Anne  M.  Runyon 

Turtles  are  unique  reptiles,  easily  recognized  by  their  protective  shells.  But  turtle 
species  differ  greatly  from  one  another,  and  those  differences  reflect  the  habitats  in  which 
they  live.  Most  turtles  live  in  water.  North  Carolina's  extensive  coastline — with  its  rich  variety  of 
aquatic,  marine  and  wetland  habitats — and  warm  climate  help  explain  its  turtle  diversity. 

Ocean  Visitors 

Five  species  of  sea  turtle  visit  North 
Carolina's  coast:  the  loggerhead, 
hawksbill,  leatherback,  Kemp's  ridley 
and  green  turtle.  These  large  turtles  are  well 
adapted  to  life  in  the  ocean.  Their  legs  are  modified 
into  paddlelike  flippers,  and  their  orbital  glands  secrete 
excess  salt,  enabling  them  to  drink  seawater.  Most  male  sea 
turtles  never  come  ashore,  and  females  do  so  only  to  dig 
their  nests  on  sandy  beaches. 
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The  Marsh  Turtle 

In  the  narrow  zone  of  salt  and  brackish  marshes,  mud  flats  and  tidal  creeks  along  the  coast,  there  lives  a 
unique  turtle — the  diamondback  terrapin.  Named  for  the  beautiful  pattern  on  the  scutes  of  its  carapace, 
the  diamondback  is  the  world's  only  exclusively  estuarine  turtle.  Terrapins  eat  mostly  crabs  and  other  small 
animals,  especially  periwinkle  snails,  which  they  crush  with  their  strong  jaws.  Females  grow  larger  than 
males.  Terrapins  were  once  a  popular  gourmet  food  and  were  commercially  collected  in  great  numbers 
until  they  became  scarce  and  the  market  collapsed.  Now  protected  in  North 
Carolina,  they  have  made  a  slow  comeback.  But  they  remain  threatened 
by  marsh  destruction  and  crab  traps,  in  which  many  drown. 


diamondback  terrapin 
(shell  length  4-9  inches) 


Most  Kemp's 
ridleys  (shell 
length  23- 
27.5  inches) 
nest  on  a 
tiny  strip 
of  beach  in 
Mexico,  but 
in  1992  one  nested  at  Long 
Beach,  N.C.  It  is  the  smallest  and  most 
endangered  sea  turtle. 


Other 

COASTAL  b*^^CT  (shell  length  3.5-4.5  inche; 

Turtles 

Twelve  other  turtle  species  occur  along  North  Carolina's 
coastline,  though  most  of  them  are  not  restricted  to  that  region. 
The  eastern  box  turtle,  named  for  its  ability  to  close  its  shell  via 
its  hinged  plastron,  is  our  official  state  reptile  and  our  only  fully 
terrestrial  turtle.  It  occurs  statewide,  including  most  of  the  Coastal 
Plain.  The  remaining  eleven  species  are  aquatic,  living  in  a  variety 
of  freshwater  habitats,  but  several — especially  the 
common  snapping  turtle,  eastern  mud 
turtle  and  yellowbelly 
slider — are  highly  salt- 
tolerant,  often  entering 
brackish 


mars 


hes 


eastern  mud  turtle 
shell  length  3-4.5  inches) 


and 

creeks.  The 
spotted  turtle 
and  redbelly  turtle  may 
also  enter  brackish  water. 
The  striped  mud  turtle  lives 
mostly  in  our  coastal  cypress  swamps.  The 
chicken  turtle  prefers  ephemeral  ponds  and 

other  shallow,  quiet  waters.  River  cooters,  Florida 
cooters,  eastern  painted  turtles  and  common  musk 
turtles  are  found  in  a  variety  of  freshwater  habitats 
throughout  much  of  our  Coastal  Plain,  as  well  as  other 
parts  of  the  state. 
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Troubled  Times  for  Turtles 

Turtles  have  been  on  Earth  for  many  millions  of  years  and  have 
withstood  many  changes.  They  have  survived  ice  ages  and  watched 
dinosaurs  come  and  go.  But  humans  are  changing  things  too 
rapidly  tor  turtles  to  keep  up.  We 
destroy,  fragment  and  pollute 
their  habitat,  crush  them  with 
our  cars  and  kill  them  for  food 
and  sport  or  out  of  carelessness  or 
contempt.  Sea  turtles  drown  in  fishing 
nets  and  shrimp  trawls,  fall  victim  to  boats 
and  channel  dredges  and  choke  on  plastic  bags 
that  they  mistake  for  jellyfish.  Spotted  turtles 
and  other  species  are  heavily  collected  for  the 
pet  trade.  Many  other  species  are  declining. 
All  sea  turtles  are  federally  listed  as  endangered 
or  threatened.  The  diamondback  terrapin  is  state-listed  as  a  species 
of  special  concern,  and  the  spotted  turtle  is  also  state-protected. 
Turtles  grow  and  reproduce  slowly,  and  depleted  populations  take  a 
long  time  to  recover. 

Yet  turtles  are  models  of  endurance,  caution  and  slow,  steady 
progress.  Maybe  it's  time  we  slow  down  our  efforts  to  dominate 
the  Earth  and  take  a  long  look  at  what  turtles  can  teach  us. 


common 
snapping  turtle 
(shell  length  8-14  inches) 


Get  WILD 

WILD  workshops,  offered  by  the  N.C. 
Wildlife  Resources  Commission,  provide 
teachers  with  opportunities  for  continuing 
education.  For  a  current  listing  of  WILD 
Workshops,  connect  to  the  Commission's 
online  Weh  site  at  www.ncwildlife.org  and 
click  the  link  for  Education /Workshops. 


What  Does  It  Mean? 

orbital  glands:  glands  in  or  around  the  eyes  that 
produce  tears  and  eliminate  excess  salts 

tortoiseshell:  turtle  scutes  (most  often  those 
of  the  hawksbill  sea  turtle)  used  commer- 
cially to  make  combs,  frames  and  other 
decorative  items,  which  are  now  largely 
replaced  by  plastics 

brackish:  somewhat  salty;  a  mixture  of  saltwater 
and  freshwater 

tidal  creeks:  saltwater  or  brackish  creeks  in 
which  water  levels  are  affected  by  ocean  tides 

scutes:  scales  or  plates,  especially  large,  heavy 
scales  on  certain  reptiles 

carapace:  the  upper  part  of  a  turtle's  shell 

estuarine:  living  in  estuaries — the  areas  between 
rivers  and  the  ocean 

plastron:  the  lower  part  of  a  turtle's  shell 

terrestrial:  living  on  land 

ephemeral:  temporary;  holding  water  only  part 
of  the  time 


Get  Outside 

Go  Turtle  Watching:  There  are  many  places  along  our  coast  (and  elsewhere)  to  see 
wild  turtles.  Salt  marshes  like  those  along  Pea  Island  National  Wildlife  Refuge,  Cape 
Hatteras  and  Cape  Lookout  national  seashores,  Hammocks  Beach  State  Park  and 
Fort  Fisher  State  Recreational  Area  are  good  spots  to  see  diamondback  terrapins. 
Freshwater  turtles,  particularly  those  species  that  frequently  bask,  can  be  seen  in 
most  aquatic  habitats.  Yellowbelly  sliders  are  especially  common  in  the  Coastal  Plain. 
Binoculars  are  very  useful  for  turtle  watching.  Sea  turtles  can  be  difficult  to  see,  but 
some  organizations — including  the  N.C.  aquariums,  N.C.  Museum  of  Natural  Sciences, 
N.C.  Maritime  Museum  and  N.C.  Herpetological  Society — sponsor  occasional  sea 
turtle  field  trips,  programs  and  workshops.  If  you  find  a  dead  or  injured  sea  turtle,  you 
should  contact  the  N.C.  Wildlife  Resources  Commission,  state  or  national  marine 
fisheries,  or  National  Seashore  personnel;  or  call  the  Network  of  Endangered  Sea 
Turtles  (NEST)  at  (252)  44 1  -8622.  All  sea  turtles,  diamondback  terrapins  and  spotted 
turtles  are  illegal  to  catch,  handle  or  possess — dead  or  alive — without  special  permits. 
If  you  see  a  turtle  crossing  a  road,  it  is  best  to  help  it  across  in  the  direction  that  it  is 
heading.  Long-distance  turtle  relocations  may  do  more  harm  than  good. 

See  Turtles  on  Exhibit:  Tie  three  N.C.  aquariums  have  exhibits  including  live  sea  tur- 
tles, diamondback  terrapins  and  other  coastal  turtles.  The  N.C.  Zoological  Park,  N.C. 
Museum  of  Natural  Sciences  and  several  other  nature  centers  around  the  state  also  have 
exhibits  featuring  live  turtles.  The  Karen  Beasley  Sea  Turtle  Rescue  and  Rehabilitation 
Center  on  T)psail  Island  is  a  unique  place  to  see  and  learn  about  sea  turtles. 
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North  Carolina  WILD  Notebook 


Read  and  Find  Out 

Reptiles  of  North  Carolina  by  William  M.  Palmer  and  Alvin  L.  Braswell,  University  of 
North  Carolina  Press,  1995. 

Amphibians  and  Reptiles  of  the  Carolinas  and  Virginia  by  Bernard  S.  Martof  et  al., 
University  of  North  Carolina  Press,  1980. 
Time  of  the  Turtle  by  Jack  Rudloe,  Truman  Talley  Books,  1979. 
The  Year  of  the  Turtle  by  David  M.  Carroll,  Camden  House  Publishing,  1991. 
Poster:  Turtles  of  North  Carolina  (produced  jointly  by  the  N.C  Wildlife  Resources 
Commission  and  the  N.C.  Herpetological  Society) 

In  Wildlife  in  North  Carolina: 

"Hardluck  Terrapin"  by  Phil  Spivey, 
February  2000. 
1^  "Saga  of  the  Tasty  Terrapin"  by  Lawrence  S. 
Earley,  November  1994. 


It's  WILD! 

Project  WILD  activities  for  teachers  and 
students  that  correlate  to  this  topic  include: 

Turtle  Hurdles  teaches  students  to 
understand  the  life  cycle  of  sea  turtles  and 
how  certain  mortality  factors  affect  tur- 
tle populations. 

Shrinking  Habitat  teaches  students  how 
human  developments  can  affect  habitats. 

Marsh  Munchers  teaches  students  to 
identify  a  food  web  in  a  salt  marsh. 

Plastic  Jellyfish  teaches  students  about 
the  effects  plastic  waste  can  have 
on  wildlife. 


Dancing  Diamondback  Terrapins:  Paper  Cut- Out  Turtles 


1)  Cut  out  the  line  of  boxes. 

2)  Fold  them  up,  accordion  style,  with  the 
terrapin  on  top. 

3)  Cut  out  the  terrapin  along  the 
red  lines. 

4)  Unfold  and  draw  your  own 
dancing  turtles. 

Our  beautiful  diamondback  terrapin  is 
also  called  a  mollusk  turtle  because  it  is  a 
mollusk  muncher.  The  male  terrapin  hunts  for 
little  mollusks  like  the  tiny  snails  that  live  in  the  salt 
marsh  grass.  The  much  bigger  female  terrapin  captures 
larger  prey,  including  young  blue  crabs.  These  shy  salt  marsh  turtles  are  easily 
disturbed  by  loud  noise.  Visit  their  marshes  quietly. 
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Duck  Stamp  on  Sale  Now 


T  n  the  gray  light  of  dawn,  a  man  teaches  his  son  the  fine  art  of  decoy 
L  placement — just  as  his  own  father  did.  A  rush  of  wings  puts  the 
lesson  on  hold.  Pintails!  The  first  flocks  are  in  and  out  of  the  decoys 
before  the  boy  can  shoulder  his  shotgun.  But  there  will  be  other  ducks 
over  a  lifetime  of  waterfowl  hunting. 


That  scenario  takes  place  countless  times  each  year.  It  is  celebrated 
this  year  in  the  20th  North  Carolina  Waterfowl  Stamp  Print.  Since 
1983,  the  N.C.  Wildlife  Resources  Commission  has  sold  the  stamps 
and  prints  to  help  fund  waterfowl  conservation  programs  in  the  state. 
The  $3.9  million  raised  so  far  has  bought  wetlands,  improved  habitat 
and  supported  waterfowl  research. 

The  2002  stamp  offers  a  ref  reshing  change  in  appearance.  Previous 
stamp  series  have  celebrated  North  Carolina's  waterfowl  heritage  by 
depicting  the  birds  against  some  of  the  state's  landmarks  including  light- 
houses. The  new  series  features  Wildlife  Commission  game  lands,  begin- 
ning with  the  brackish  waters  of  the  Pamlico  Point  Impoundment  on 
Goose  Creek  Game  Land,  located  at  the  mouth  of  the  Pamlico  River. 

Virginia  artist  Ron  Louque,  painter  of  the  last  two  North  Carolina 
waterfowl  stamps,  has  27  state  wildlife  conservation  stamps  to  his  credit 
and  has  placed  in  the  top  10  in  the  federal  duck  stamp  competition 
14  times.  The  2002  limited  edition  print  and  stamp  go  on  sale  July  1 
and  are  available  from  local  art  dealers  or  directly 
from  the  Wildlife  Commission.  The  print  and 
stamp  set  sells  for  $145,  and  individual  stamps 
sell  for  $10.  To  purchase  from  the  commission, 
visit  us  online  at  www.ncwildlife.org,  or  call 
toll-free  (888)  248-6834. 


Later  Waterfowl  Season  Possible 


For  hunters  who  thought  the  closing  day  of  waterfowl  season  came  too  soon  this  past  winter, 
good  news  may  be  on  the  way.  The  Atlantic  Flyway  Council  at  its  April  meeting  discussed  the 
possibility  of  both  an  earlier  start  and  later  close  to  duck  season  in  North  Carolina. 

"The  members  of  the  council  are  endorsing  a  recommendation  to  change  moderate  and  liberal  waterfowl  season 
framework  dates  to  lengthen  the  season,"  said  David  Cobb,  chief  of  wildlife  management  for  the  N.C.  Wildlife  Resources 
Commission  and  state  representative  to  the  council.  "If  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  accepts  the  recommendation, 
duck  season  could  open  as  early  as  Saturday,  Sept.  21 ,  and  close  as  late  as  the  last  Saturday  in  January  for  North 
Carolina.  Although  this  change  does  not  allow  for  more  days  in  the  season,  it  would  give  the  commission  more  flexibility 
in  establishing  North  Carolina's  dates  within  the  framework  offered  by  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service." 

The  federal  agency's  Rules  Review  Committee  is  scheduled  to  meet  twice  this  summer  to  decide  seasons:  July  17 
for  webless  migratory  birds  (dove,  rails,  moorhen,  gallinule  and  woodcock)  and  selected  waterfowl  (Canada  geese  and 
teal);  and  Aug.  28  for  late-season  waterfowl  (Canada  geese,  ducks,  mergansers,  coots,  snow  geese,  blue  geese,  brant 
and  swan).  If  approved,  the  new  season  dates  will  go  into  effect  for  the  late  2002-2003  season. 

Waterfowl  hunters  can  learn  season  dates  by  calling  (800)  675-0263  after  Sept.  1 ,  or  by  visiting  the  Wildlife 
Commission's  Web  site  at  www.ncwildlife.org. 
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Farm  and  Nature  Coexist — Forever 


Ed  Kuenzler  used  to  sit  for 
six  hours  at  a  time  on  his  Orange 
County  farm,  just  listening  to 
the  birds. 

"He  would  record  which  birds 
sang  at  night,  which  in  the  daytime," 
said  Jutta  Kuenzler,  his  widow.  The 
former  UNC-Chapel  Hill  professor 
of  environmental  sciences  and 
engineering  recorded  more  than 
400  species  of  plants  and  animals 
on  the  farm,  including  90  birds. 

"He  couldn't  imagine  this  place 
being  developed,"  Mrs.  Kuenzler 
said.  "Of  course,  it  won't  be 
[developed]  in  my  lifetime,  nor 
in  our  children's  lifetimes.  But 
you  don't  know  who  the  land 
eventually  will  be  sold  to. " 

Before  he  died  last  September,  Pn> 
fessor  Kuenzler  and  his  family  made 
sure  the  birds  would  continue  sing- 
ing,  the  frogs  croaking  and  the  hard- 
woods still  growing  on  the  property. 
The  Kuenzlers  made  an  innovative 
deal  with  the  Triangle  Land  Con- 
servancy, a  nonprofit  preservation 
group,  and  with  several  federal  and 
state  conservation  agencies. 

The  154 -acre  cattle  farm  will  remain 
in  the  family  and  in  production,  with 
35  acres  of  pasture  and  a  home  site 
remaining  cleared.  Yet  105  acres  of 
surrounding  forest  and  14  acres  of 
floodplain  will  remain  pristine,  never 
to  become  the  site  of  a  shopping  cen- 
ter or  tract  houses. 

Kevin  Brice  of  the  Land  Trust 
Alliance,  a  national  organization  of 
land  preservation  groups,  called  the 
Kuenzler  property  a  model  for  future 
conservation  projects.  "Many  conser- 
vation easement  projects  are  about 
preservation,"  said  Brice,  formerly 
with  the  Triangle  Land  Conservancy. 
"Here,  they're  going  beyond  preser- 
vation, but  restoration — taking  a 
corner  of  the  pasture  and  turning 
it  into  a  wetland." 

Streams  once  flowed  across  the  pro- 
perty, creating  a  bog  across  the  southern 
tip,  according  to  old  farm  records.  But 
probably  in  the  1930s,  the  previous  own- 
ers dug  ditches  to  drain  the  bottomland, 
converting  it  to  pasture. 


F-  EUGENE  HESTER 

Species  such  as  the  green  heron 
benefit  from  restored  wetlands. 


Matt  Flint,  a  biologist  with  the  federal 
Natural  Resources  Conservation  Service, 
said  the  15  acres  of  restored  wetlands — 
funded  by  federal  conservation  grants — 
are  particularly  valuable  because  reptiles 
and  amphibians  have  lost  so  much  habitat 
in  the  past  several  decades.  Some  of  the 
shallower  new  pools  are  designed  to  be 
ephemeral,  meaning  they  will  dry  up  dur- 
ing summer.  But  such  intermittent  habitat 
is  perfect  for  amphibian  species  to  breed. 

Also  benefiting  are  neotropical 
songbirds — ovenbirds,  vireos  (red-eyed 
and  white-eyed)  and  blue-gray  gnatcatch- 
ers,  to  name  a  few.  John  Ann  Shearer,  a 
biologist  with  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service,  said  these  birds  require  forested 
stopping  places  along  their  migratory 
routes,  but  forests  are  disappearing — 
except  clumps  here  and  there. 

"No  matter  what  we  do  on  fed- 
eral lands  to  help  wildlife,  it  won't  be 
enough.  There  have  to  be  refuges  on 
private  lands,"  said  Shearer,  who  works 
with  landowners  to  restore  wild  habitat. 

The  Kuenzlers  spent  three  years  work- 
ing with  nonprofit  groups,  public  agencies 
and  private  volunteers.  The  project  was 
completed  this  spring. 

"It's  too  bad  Ed  is  not  here  to  see  it," 
Mrs.  Kuenzler  said.  "Of  course,  he's 
here  in  spirit." 

— Brad  Deen 


On  Patrol 


Summer  is  a  slow  time  for  hunters.  Turkey  season  has 
ended,  and  dove  and  deer  seasons  don't  start  for  months. 
But  wildlife  enforcement  officers  always  have  some- 
thing to  keep  them  busy. 


Master  Officer  Gerry  Locklear  checked  out  a  report 
last  summer  of  two  armed  men  entering  a  wooded  area 
in  Buncombe  County.  Locklear  tracked  them  and,  after 
some  hard  questioning,  got  them  to  admit  they  were 
hunting  deer  out  of  season. 

One  of  the  poachers,  trying  to  wriggle  out  of  a 
ticket,  told  the  officer  that  he  hadn't  seen  any  deer,  just 
a  flock  of  turkeys.  Had  he  shot  at  one,  Locklear  asked. 
"Uh-huh,"  the  man  replied.  So  Locklear  wrote  him  a 
second  ticket — for  closed  season  turkey  hunting. 


Thwart  Boat  Theft 

Only  one  in  10  stolen  boats  is  recovered  nation- 
wide, according  to  the  National  Association  of 
Marine  Investigators.  Here  are  some  simple 
precautions  to  deter  thieves: 

■  DON'T  MAKE  YOUR  BOAT  an  easy  target.  Use 
locks  and  alarms,  as  well  as  decals  warning 
the  boat  carries  an  alarm. 

■  IF  YOU  WILL  LEAVE  the  boat  unguarded,  even 
for  a  few  minutes,  remove  valuables  such  as 
depth  finders,  other  electronics  and  any  expen- 
sive fishing  or  skiing  gear. 

■  USE  A  WHEEL  LOCK  on  the  trailer,  or  remove 
one  of  the  wheels. 

■  STORE  THE  BOAT  in  a  secure  facility,  such  as 
inside  a  fenced  yard. 

■  KEEP  OWNERSHIP  PAPERS  and  purchase 
receipts  for  the  boat  and  any  major 
equipment,  as  well  as  photos  of  the  boat  and 
equipment,  in  a  safe  place,  preferably  a  bank 
safe  deposit  box. 

■  REPORT  THEFT  QUICKLY. 
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Don't  Touch  That  Fawn 

They  are  irresistibly  cute  and  look  so  helpless, 
hut  white-tailed  deer  fawns  are  well-adapted 
to  survive  in  the  wild.  The  North  Carolina  Wildlife 
Resources  Commission  advises  the  public  to  leave 
fawns  alone. 

"If  you  find  fawns  alone,  don't  assume  they 
have  been  abandoned,"  says  Evin  Stanford,  deer 
biologist  for  the  Wildlife  Commission.  "Does  often 
leave  their  fawns  to  forage  during  the  day,  and  fawns 
are  used  to  being  separated  from  their  mothers  for 
long  periods  of  time." 

Nature  has  given  fawns  adaptations 
to  survive  until  adulthood.  They  are 
able  to  stand  within  one  hour  of  birth. 
Dappled  and  almost  scentless,  fawns 
blend  into  their  environment  to 
avoid  predators.  By  the  age  of 
one  month,  fawns  can  outrun 
most  predators. 

Most  white -tailed  deer  fawns  in 
North  Carolina  are  born  in  May  or 
June,  the  season  of  nature's  renewal. 
Healthy  does  often  give  birth  to  twins,  which 
they  hide  in  any  good  plant  cover — not  necessarily 
deep  in  the  woods.  White-tailed  deer  live  all  over 
North  Carolina,  but  they  generally  occur  in  greater 
density  on  the  Coastal  Plain  than  in  the  mountains. 

Well-meaning  people  who  rescue  fawns  often  find 
difficulty  in  caring  for  them.  A  fawn  is  completely 
dependent  on  its  mother's  milk  for  the  first  two  to 
four  weeks  of  its  life  and  probably  will  not  thrive  on 
commercial  preparations.  In  addition,  it  is  illegal  to 
possess  a  live  deer  without  a  permit.  The  best  thing 
wildlife  enthusiasts  can  do  is  not  disturb  fawns. 

— Kate  Pipkin 


Wildlife  through  the  Year 

Attracting  Reptiles 
and  Amphibians 


Birds  have  it  made  when  it  comes  to  backyard  conservation.  We'll  put  out 
bird  feeders,  birdbaths,  birdhouses  and  anything  else  that  will  attract  these 
fascinating  creatures  within  eyesight.  Even  squirrels,  butterflies  and  bats  often 
receive  helping  hands. 

But  when  it  comes  to  the  low-crawling  species,  we  turn  a  blind  eye,  often 
leaving  them  to  fend  for  themselves.  Some  may  not  agree,  but 
toads,  frogs,  lizards,  turtles  and  snakes  also  have  a  place  in  the 
backyard.  Most  of  these  species  are  harmless  and  often  quite 
beneficial,  feeding  on  destructive  insects  and  rodents. 

Reptiles  and  amphibians  are  cold-blooded  animals.  Their 
body  temperatures  rise  and  fall  as  the  surrounding  tem- 
peratures change.  Because  of  this,  these  animals  need  a 
sunny  basking  spot  to  warm  up  in  the  morning.  They  also 
need  a  shady,  cool  spot  to  spend  time  during  the  heat  of  the 
day  and  for  protection  from  predators. 

Shelter  for  reptiles  and  amphibians  is  easy  to  provide  and  very 
affordable,  if  not  free.  Several  rocks  piled 
in  a  sunny  spot  will  provide  basking  sites.  Con- 
sider planting  shade-tolerant  ground- 
covers  under  trees  and  leaving  a  thick 
layer  of  leaves  to  provide  cool  shelter. 
Stumps  and  logs  can  also  serve  as 
dwellings  for  cold-blooded  creatures. 

With  just  a  little  effort,  you  can  turn 
your  backyard  into  a  haven  for  these 
overlooked  inhabitants  of  the  lower 
world.  And  in  their  own  way,  they  can 
be  just  as  beautiful  and  dazzling  as  our 
feathered  friends. 

—Chris  Powell 


Drought  Endangers  Striper  Spawning 

A  record  drought  is  threatening  to  dry  up  striped  Pass  spawning  in  the  Roanoke  River. 

Pete  Kornegay,  fishery  research  coordinator  for  the  N.C.  Wildlife  Resources  Commission,  said  it's  too  soon 
to  tell  what  effects  the  four-year  drought  had  on  this  spring's  spawning  run  of  striped  bass  in  the  Roanoke 
River  basin.  "Historically,  these  periods  of  low  flow  yield  a  poor  reproduction  rate  in  striped  bass,"  Kornegay 
said.  "We  won't  know  for  sure,  though,  until  later  in  the  summer,  when  the  N.C.  Division  of  Marine  Fisheries 
samples  for  juvenile  striped  bass  in  Albemarle  Sound." 

Striper  fishing  on  the  Roanoke  River  was  down  this  spring  due  to  low  water  conditions.  Future  years 
could  see  diminished  striper  runs  because  of  poor  spawning. 

The  problem  is  too  little  rainfall  in  the  upper  reaches  of  the  basin,  leaving  Kerr  Reservoir  at  near-record 
lows.  With  so  little  water  behind  the  dam,  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  cannot  release  enough  to  produce 
the  quick  flows  that  spawning  stripers  enjoy. 

If  the  drought  continues,  stripers  won't  be  the  only  affected  species.  "We  could  have  serious  water  quality 
problems,"  Kornegay  said,  "that  could  adversely  impact  not  only  striped  bass,  but  also  herring,  shad  and 
other  species  that  use  the  lower  Roanoke  River  as  a  nursery  area." 
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HUNTING  FOR  SOMETHING  SPECIAL? 


Hunters  who  feel  crowded  in  today's 
woods,  or  who  lament  a  lack  of  game, 
can  apply  for  one  of  the  N.C.  Wildlife 
Resources  Commission's  special  hunts 
on  state -owned  game  lands.  A  new 
booklet  explains  the  program. 

The  guide,  available  July  1  from  state 
hunting  license  agents,  details  the  dozens 
of  special  hunts  scheduled  for  the  2002  - 
2003  game  seasons.  From  the  mountains 
to  the  coast,  these  special  hunts  are 
managed  by  the  Wildlife  Commission  to 
provide  controlled  access,  limited  hunt- 
ers and  bountiful  game.  Deer,  waterfowl, 
turkey,  dove,  small  game,  even  tundra 
swans  are  the  game  species  hunters  can 
pursue  with  a  special-hunt  permit.  Fur- 
bearer  trapping  is  also  available. 

To  apply  for  a  special  hunt,  just 
choose  your  weapon — firearm, 


muzzleloader  or  bow  and  arrow — as  well 
as  a  location,  game  animal  and  preferred 
date.  Hunting  parties  should  apply  as  a 
group.  Give  your  choices  to  your  local 
license  agent,  who  will  enter  them  into 
a  computer  system.  Most  permit  appli- 
cations cost  $5  per  person.  Drawing 
for  the  hunts  is  by  random  selection. 
If  you  are  chosen,  you  will  receive  a 
permit  in  the  mail. 

Only  registered  members  of  each 
party  will  be  allowed  to  hunt  on  the 
designated  date  and  game  land.  Special- 
hunt  permits  must  be  signed,  dated  and 
in  each  hunter's  possession  while  on  the 
game  lands.  The  exception  is  supervisory 
adults  during  youth -only  events.  Other 
dates  are  set  aside  for  disabled  hunters. 

For  more  information,  check  the  com- 
mission's Web  site,  www.ncwildlife.org. 


Calendar  of  Events 


Saturday,  July  6 

A  free  day  at  the  Cape  Fear  Botanical  Garden,  Fayetteville,  will  feature  tours. 
Call  (910)486-0221. 

Saturday,  July  20 

The  invertebrates  of  Lake  Waccamaw  will  be  the  focus  of  a  day-long  field  trip  led 
by  the  N.C.  Museum  of  Natural  Sciences  in  Raleigh.  Call  (919)  733-7450,  or  log 
onto  www.naturalsciences.org. 

Sunday,  July  21 

The  third  annual  Off-Road  Assault  on  Mount  Mitchell  will  send  racers  into  the 
depths  of  the  Pisgah  National  Forest.  Call  (828)  652-1103,  or  toll-free  (888)  233- 
61 1 1 ,  or  log  onto  www.visitmcdowell.org. 

Wednesday,  July  24 

Building  and  repairing  fishing  nets  will  be  demonstrated  in  historic  Beaufort  from 
10  a.m.  to  noon.  Call  (252)  728-5225,  or  log  onto  www.historicbeaufort.com. 

Saturday,  July  27 

Introduction  to  Fly-Fishing  for  Women,  an  extension  of  the  Becoming  an  Out- 
doors Woman  program  offered  by  the  N.C.  Wildlife  Resources  Commission,  will 
take  place  at  the  Pisgah  Center  for  Wildlife  Education,  Pisgah  Forest,  from  9  a.m. 
to  4:30  p.m.  Call  (828)  877-4423. 

On  several  occasions,  events  in  this  calendar  have  been  changed  without  notice.  Readers  should  check  with 
the  contact  listed  before  traveling  to  an  event.  Items  for  listing  should  be  conservation-oriented  and  should 
be  sent  at  least  four  months  in  advance. 


Algae  Blooms  in  Jordan  Lake 

Upstream  nitrogen  is  causing  algae  blooms  in 
Jordan  Lake,  according  to  a  state  Environmental 
Management  Commission  report. 

Jordan  Lake's  main  channel  remains  clear, 
mostly  because  the  Haw  River  flushes  the  lake's 
lower  portions  within  a  week.  The  upper  reaches 
of  the  lake,  however,  are  fed  by  the  slower  New 
Hope  Creek.  That  water  takes  a  year  to  drift  into  the 
Cape  Fear  River.  The  New  Hope  watershed  also  pro- 
vides sewage  discharge  points  for  Durham  and 
Chapel  Hill.  Where  those  creeks  widen  into  Jordan 
Lake,  the  water  blooms  with  slimy  green  algae. 

Sewage  isn't  the  only  despoiler  of  Jordan  Lake. 
Rapid  urbanization  throughout  the  basin— from  the 
western  Triangle  to  the  eastern  Triad,  which  the  Haw 
River  drains— washes  sediment,  nutrients  and  other 
pollutants  into  the  water.  And  more  sewage  dis- 
charge is  in  the  works  as  Cary  and  its  neighbors 
prepare  a  regional  sewage  plant. 

The  Environmental  Management  Commis- 
sion could  eventually  adopt  strict  water  quality 
regulations  that  would  cost  those  cities  millions 
of  dollars  to  meet. 


Nature's 
Ways 


Lethal  Ladies 

written  by  Clyde  E.  Sorenson 
illustrated  by  David  Williams 


Black  widows  and  praying  mantises  are  well-known  femmes  fatales  of  the  arthropod 
world.  Some  female  fireflies  also  mate,  then  kill — with  a  twist. 

Fireflies  have  special  organs  in  their  abdomens  that  produce  cool  bursts  of  brilliant  light. 
These  flashes  are  how  fireflies  communicate  with  each  other.  Each  species  (there  are  about 
30  in  North  Carolina)  has  a  unique  pattern.  On  sultry  summer  evenings,  flying  males  flash  one 
signal;  waiting  females  blink  another  in  response. 

Most  adult  fireflies  prey  on  other  insects,  but  females  in  the  genus  Photnris  have  special  tastes. 
Virgin  females  flash  the  unique  signal  that  will  attract  males  of  their  own  kind.  Once  they  have  mated, 
they  start  precisely  mimicking  the  flashes  of  females  of  other  species  in  the  area.  Instead  of  finding  a 
willing  female  of  their  own  species,  males  lured  by  the  faked  signals  find  instead  a  large,  and  hungry, 
pair  of  waiting  jaws. 

These  deadly  damsels  get  more  than  a  protein-rich  meal.  Males  of  the  victim  species  produce  a 
bitter-tasting  chemical  that  the  female  will  add  to  her  eggs'  coating,  protecting  them  from  predation. 


Letters  to  the  Friitor 


Dear  Wildlife, 

Your  summary  of  the  recent  Southern  Forest  Resource  Assessment  survey  ["Southern  Forests  Giving 
Way,"  April  2002  Back  Porch]  includes  some  statements  that  I  believe  are  misleading. 

The  loss  of  southern  forest  is  correctly  attributed  to  development  and  land-use  conversion.  However, 
later  it  is  implied  that  conversion  of  abandoned  farmlands  into  timber  production  will  deprive  wildlife 
of  natural  habitats.  Converting  any  parcel  of  land  from  open,  manicured,  truly  monoculture  farm  fields 
into  a  healthy  stand  of  genetically  varied  trees  should  only  help  improve  overall  wildlife  habitat. 

I  am  dismayed  by  the  impression  that  wildlife  habitat  is  somehow  contradictory  to  forest  manage- 
ment practices.  Maintaining  forested  land  is  the  best  tool  we  have  to  improve  wildlife  habitat  and 
enhance  water  quality.  I  hope  that  in  the  future,  Wildlife  in  North  Carolina  continues  to  promote  this 
concept  and  avoid  emotionally  charged  or  misleading  rhetoric  that  may  undermine  the  ability  of 
foresters  and  biologists  to  achieve  these  goals. 

— Tom  GerowJr.,  Palatka,  Fla. 

Dear  Wildlife, 

I  enjoyed  your  Outer  Banks  bike  trip  account  in  the  April  2002  magazine.  It  reminded  me  of  my 
first  trip  that  covered  the  same  route. 

I  have  made  it  six  times  with  a  little  group  of  my  aged  friends.  We  go  every  Halloween  weekend. 
On  our  first  trip,  one  poor  soul  rode  a  single-speed  Western  Flyer  with  balloon  tires  and  a  plywood 
seat  I  cut  out  at  the  last  minute  with  a  jigsaw.  Occasionally,  we 
could  see  a  puff  of  blue  smoke  coming  out  of  his  thighs.  If  he 
hadn't  been  one  of  those  stubborn  ex-Green  Berets,  he  would 
never  had  made  it. 

We  have  gotten  a  lot  better.  However,  our  best  discovery 
occurred  when  we  visited  the  Wright  Brothers  Memorial  at  Kill 
Devil  Hills.  We  read  there  that  the  brothers  chose  that  area  because 
the  wind  consistently  blew  from  the  north  at  least  285  days  each 
year.  Like  your  writer  and  photographer,  we  decided  that  if  we 
did  this  again,  we  would  ride  south,  from  Corolla  to  Ocracoke. 

May  the  wind  be  at  your  back. 


-John  Kennedy,  Whiteville  I 
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Catch  Us  at 

these  Numbers 

1-800-662-7137  to  report  violations  of 
hunting  and  fishing  laws 

1-800-628-3773  (NC  VESSEL)  for  boat  regis- 
tration and  titling 

1-800-675-0263  for  hunting  dates  and 
shooting  hours  for  migratory  game  birds 

1-888-248-6834  (2HUNTFISH)  to  purchase 
most  licenses  with  VISA  or  MasterCard  using 
a  touch-tone  telephone 

1-800-446-8663  (I  GOT  ONE)  to  report  big 
game  harvests 

Connect  to  the  Commission's  online  Web  site 
at  www.ncwildlife.org 

Calk  are  answered  in  order,  but  some  numbers  may 
require  a  wait  during  busy  seasons. 


Wildlife  Endowment 
Fund  Report 

Fund  Balance  $48,252,852.22 


Established  on  May  29, 1981,  this 
fund  is  derived  from  the  sale  of  life- 
time hunting  and  fishing  licenses  and 
lifetime  subscriptions  to  Wildlife  in 
North  Carolina  magazine,  as  well  as 
from  tax-deductible  contributions. 
Although  the  interest  may  be  used  to 
supplement  N.C.  Wildlife  Resources 
Commission  programs,  the  principal 
remains  invested  to  generate  addi- 
tional interest  for  the  future. 


WILD 

STO 


Wondering  what  to  do 
this  summer? 

S6Qrch  for  Salamanders 

*  Our  third  and  final  poster  in  the  salamander  series  has  pictures 

and  descriptions  of  21  lungless  species  in  six  genera:  Plethodon, 
Aneides,  Gyrinophilus,  Hemidactylium,  Pseudotriton  and  Stereo- 
chilus.  If  their  scientific  names  don't  grab  you,  maybe  their  common 
names  will:  Check  out  the  southern  redback,  crevice  and  four- 
toed  salamanders.  Included  is  the  green  salamander;  it's  state- 
listed  as  endangered  and  known  only  in  five  mountain  counties. 
(24"x36") 

$6     ITEM  CODE  P24 

Poster  Set:  With  this  poster  set,  you  can  become  an 
expert  on  the  state's  salamanders.  Includes  Part  I 
(the  genera  with  lungs  or  gills),  Part  2  (the  lungless 
genera  Desmognathus  and  Euryceaj  and  Part  3 
(described  above). 

$15     ITEM  CODE  P25 

(See  page  38  to  purchase  Salamanders  I  and  2  individually.! 


O  Fishing 


Add  some  history  to  your  fishing  trips  with  our  bass-fishing 
tee.  This  white,  all-cotton  tee  features  our  sporting  heritage 
logo  on  the  front  and  a  Duane  Raver  scene  on  the  back — 
a  iargemouth  at  historic  Atkinson's  Mill.  Adult  sizes  only. 
$14.50     ITEM  CODES: 
A12MED  (medium) 
A12LRG  (large) 
A12XLG  (extra  large) 
A12XXL  (extra  extra  large) 


Read 


about  Nature 


If  you're  looking  for  drama  and  science  combined, 
"Nature's  Ways"  essays  from  Wildlife  in  North 
Carolina  will  deliver.  Includes  a  new  comprehen- 
sive index  to  all  six  volumes  so  you  can  find  related 
essays  easily.  Half-price  while  they  last. 
BoxedSet$15    ITEM  CODE  Mio 


Order  these  items  ana  all  N.C.  WILD  Store  products  online  at:  mmw.newiiaiife.org 
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refer  online  at:  www.ncwiiaiife.org 


<  Salamanders  of  North  Carolina 

Learn  to  find  and  identify  some  of  the 

state's  most  unique  creatures.  These  posters 

include  a  color  illustration  and  life  cycle  notes 

for  each  species: 

PART  1 .  Thirteen  species  with 

lungs  or  gills.  (24"  x  36") 

$6     ITEM  CODE  P19 

PART  2.  Twenty  species  in  two  genera: 

Desniogmthus  arid  Eurycea.  (24"  x  36") 

$6     ITEM  CODE  P23 


Amphibians:  Frogs  of  North  Carolina 
Poster  Set 

Set  of  two  posters  in  full  color:  The  Hylid  Frogs 
and  True  Frogs  6k  Toads.  These  two  posters  in 
the  Amphibians  series  showcase  North  Carolina 
frogs.  Vibrant  photos  and  informative  text  com- 
bine to  make  these  posters  stand  out  in  the 
home  or  classroom  (22"  x  34"). 
$10    ITEM  CODE  P20 

Each  poster  can  also  be  purchased  individually: 

Amphibians:  The  Hylid  Frogs 

$6    ITEM  CODE  P11 

Amphibians:  True  Frogs  &  Toads 

$6    ITEM  CODE  P14 


0 


Butterflies  Poster  Set 

A  brilliant  selection  of  17  rare  and  19  common  butterflies 
adorn  these  two  posters.  Range  maps  and  informational  text 
highlight  the  connections  between  the  butterflies  and  their 
habitats.  Posters  are  22"  x  34". 
$14    ITEM  CODE  P17 

Each  poster  can  also  be  purchased  individually: 

Common  Butterflies  of  North  Carolina 

$8  item  code  p15 

Rare  Butterflies  of  North  Carolina 

$8  item  code  p16 

Gardens  for  Butterflies 

An  8-page  guide  to  creating  your  own  garden 
for  attracting  butterflies.  FREE  with  each 
poster  set  (P 17 ).  Guide  is  also  sold  separately. 
$2    ITEM  CODE  M5 

i  Sporting  Dogs  of  North  Carolina 

Each  poster  includes  color  portraits  of  12  sporting 
breeds  with  descriptions  of  their  habits  and  history. 

Pointing  &.  Retrieving  Breeds.  Twelve  breeds 
that  point  or  flush  and  retrieve  birds.  (22"  x  34") 
$10     ITEM  CODE  P18 

Trailing  &.  Treeing  Breeds.  Twelve  breeds 
that  trail  their  quarry  and  designates  those 
that  tree  as  well.  (22"  x  34") 
$10     ITEM  CODE  P21 

Sporting  Dogs  Poster  Set  Buy  both  and  save! 
$16     ITEM  CODE  P22 


Sporting  Heritage  Posters 

These  sporting  heritage  posters  preserve  two  treasured  traditions.  Each 
poster  is  22"  x  34". 

Waterfowl  Decoys  of  North  Carolina 

Descriptions  of  classic  decoys  made  during  the  heyday  of  waterfowl  hunting 
complement  19  color  photographs.    $10    ITEM  CODE  P12 

Traditional  Trout  Flies  of  the  Southern  Appalachians 

Color  photographs  of  16  trout  flies  accompany  brief  histories  and  detailed 
descriptions.    $10    ITEM  CODE  P13 


White,. 
Supplies 
Last 


Reptiles  of 
North  Carolina  ► 

Lizards,  turtles  and  snakes — oh  my! 
Learn  to  revere  them  rather  than  fear 
them.  This  set  of  three  reptile  posters 
features  over  60  species  found  in  North 
Carolina  and  notes  those  that  are  endan- 
gered, threatened  or  of  special  concern. 
Each  poster  is  22"  x  34". 
$10    ITEM  CODE  P10-S 
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Fishes  of  ► 
North  Carolina 

Reel  'em  in!  This 
two-poster  set  depicts 
colorful  paintings  by 
Duane  Raver  of  36 
freshwater  species 
(28"  x  22  '/:" )  and 
60  marine  species  (35"  x  22  Vz" 
$10    ITEM  CODE  P9 


Pisgah  Center  for  Wildlife  Education  T-shirts  T 

100%  cotton  beige  tee  with  colorful  design  on  back 
and  Pisgah  logo  on  front.  Adult  sizes. 
$14.50    ITEM  CODES: 
A 8 MED  (medium) 
A8LRG  (large) 
A8XLG  (extra  large) 
A8XXL  (extra  extra  large) 
WEE  TEES 

Just  like  the  adult  shirt,  only  smaller. 
ITEM  CODES: 

A9XS  (extra  small;  size  2-4)  $10 
A9SM  (small;  size  6-8)  $12.50 
A9MD  (medium;  size  10-12)  $12.50 
A9LG  (large;  size  14-16)  $12.50 


Sporting  Heritage  T-shirt 

A  timeless  spring  scene  makes  this  tee  a  trophy.  Wilhelm  Goebel's  rendition  of  a 
wild  torn  struts  across  the  back,  and  the  front  displays  our  sporting  heritage  logo. 
Grab  a  gobbler  with  this  tan,  all-cotton  Beefy-T.  Adult  sizes  only. 

$14.50    ITEM  CODES: 
A13MED  (medium) 
A13LRG  (large) 
A13XLG  (extra  large) 
A13XXL  (extra  extra  large) 


Items  not  pictured: 

All  Things  Are  Connected 

Video  and  Activity  Guide.  Based  on  Chief  Seattle's  1855  speech, 
the  film's  focus  is  on  environmental  ethics.  Accompanied  by  This 
Land  Is  Sacred  teacher's  guide,  this  film  is  a  must-see  for  everyone. 

$22  item  code  w3 
Wildlife  Babies  Video 

Classic  1965  Jack  Dermid  film  reveals  springtime  antics  of  young  wood 
ducks,  black  bear,  possums,  cottontails  and  others.  Half-price. 

$10  item  code  n9 

North  Carolina  Trout  Fishing  Maps 

Find  your  dream  stream.  Covering  trout  streams  in  25  western 
North  Carolina  counties,  the  atlas-format  booklet  provides 
information  and  regulations  for  each  stream.  Each  map  depicts 
game  land  boundaries,  federal  lands  and  state  parks,  as  well  as 
major  roads  and  towns. 

$12  item  code  tmap 
Bird  Houses  and  Feeders 

This  8-page  illustrated  guide  to  building  birdhouses  includes 
construction  notes  and  dimensions,  as  well  as  tips  for  turning 
household  objects  into  ready-made  feeders  and  homes. 

$2  item  code  m6 
Magazine  Binder 

Store  12  issues  of  Wildlife  in  North  Carolim  in  a  sturdy  binder. 

$10  item  code  m2 
Scouting  Correlations 

Cub,  Boy  and  Girl  Scout  requirements  are  correlated  to  Project 

WILD  and  Aquatic  WILD  activities.  Supplements  Scout  leaders' 

planning  materials  and  events.  $3  each 

Cub  &  Boy  Scout  Correlation   ITEM  CODE  E9 

Girl  Scout  Correlation    ITEM  CODE  E10 


Embroidered  Caps 

Wildlife  in  North  Carolina  Caps  ^ 

Exclusive  designs  and  magazine  logo  are 
featured  on  four  different  cap  styles. 
$16.50  each 

■Deer  silhouette  on  6-panel,  solid  back  cap. 

Advantage®  Camouflage  on  cap  and  bill  with 

plastic  snap.  ITEM  CODE  A11 
■Brook  trout  on  sage-colored,  brushed  cotton  cap 

with  an  unstructured  front,  extended  bill  and 

nubuck  suede  closure.  ITEM  CODE  A3 
■  Deer  silhouette  on  blaze  orange  cap  with  brown 

waxcloth  bill.  ITEM  CODE  A7 
■Deer  silhouette  on  Advantage®  Camouflage 

cotton  cap  with  tan  suede  bill.  ITEM  CODE  A6 


A1 


A7 


N.C.  WILD  Caps.  N.C.  WILD  and 
cardinal  on  two-tone,  brushed-cotton 
twill  cap  with  a  Velcro  ®  closure. 
$16.50  each 

■Tan  cap  with  forest  green  bill. 

ITEM  CODE  A1 
■Tan  cap  with  burgundy  bill. 
ITEM  CODE  A10 
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nine  at:  www.nevwiltllife.org 


Rivers  of  North  Carolina  ► 

In  this  128-page  special  issue  of  Wildlife  in  North  Carolina  released  in  1999,  the 
state's  finest  outdoor  writers  and  photographers  explore  North  Carolina's  17  river 
basins.  Eye-catching  photographs,  informative  maps  and  unique  graphics  make  this 
special  issue  a  classic.  Buy  it  for  your  own  bookshelf,  or  give  it  to  friends  and  family 
members  to  enjoy  for  years  to  come. 
$10     ITEM  CODE  M11 


2002  Migratory  Waterfowl  Print  and  Stamp  Set  t 

Dawn  breaks,  and  a  flock  of  pintails  settles  on  the  brackish  waters 
of  Pamlico  Point.  In  the  gray  light,  a  father  instructs  his 
son  to  focus  on  just  one  bird 
before  shooting.  Signed  by 
artist  Ron  Louque,  "Traditions 
at  Pamlico  Point"  will  stir 
memories  of  a  first  hunt  for 
many  a  waterfowler.  Your 
purchase  of  this  limited-edition 
set  supports  wetlands  research 
and  restoration.  Overall  size: 
12"  x  14";  image  size  6  Vz"  x  9". 
This  item  not  subject  to  15%  discount. 
$145    ITEM  CODE  DSP02 


Dogs  that  Point,  Fish  that  Bite  T 

Sample  50  of  Jim  Dean's  best  essays  for  Wildlife 
in  North  Carolina  magazine. 
Hardbound  $19.95 


ITEM  CODE  M8 
Paperback  $10.95 
item  code  m12 

The  Secret  Lives  ► 
of  Fishermen 

More  of  Jim  Dean's  well- 
honed  observations  on  hunt- 
ing, fishing  and  the  country  life. 
Hardbound  $24.95 
ITEM  CODE  M13 


North  Carolina  WILD  Places:  ► 
A  Closer  Look 

Book  and  Posters  Set. 

Explore  the  diversity  of  the  state's  natural 
communities.  This  soft -cover  book  describes 
13  habitats  across  the  state  with  illustrations 
by  Anne  Marshall  Runyon.  A  folding  pair  of 
habitat  posters  by  Runyon  and  a  N.C.  WILD 
Places  map  featuring  the  art  of  Jackie  Pittman 
make  this  set  a  valuable  teaching  tool. 
$16   ITEM  CODE  E6 


W  J 
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(right)  are  two  native  crayfish  species  that  could  be  harmed 
by  accidental  ^introductions  of  nonnative  crayfish. 


Crayfish  play  an  important  role  in  aquatic  ecosystems.  They  eat  many  types  of  food, 
including  detritus,  and  serve  as  meals  to  many  types  of  predators.  Crayfish  are  also  fre- 
quently used  as  fishing  bait.  Unfortunately,  this  practice  has  led  to  some  accidental 
introductions  of  nonnative  crayfish  into  new  areas. 

Among  other  things,  nonnative  crayfishes  harm  invaded  ecosystems  by  competing 
with  native  species  and  destroying  aquatic  plants  that  provide  food  and  shelter 
for  native  animals. 

Once  a  nonnative  species  is  established,  it  is  impossible  to  eradicate  with- 
out harming  native  animals.  The  N.C.  Wildlife  Resources  Commission  has 
done  extensive  work  in  the  past  several  years  surveying  and  documenting 
native  crayfish  species  across  the  state.  In  North  Carolina,  there  is  an 
extremely  high  diversity  (around  40  species)  of  native  crayfishes, 
some  of  which  exist  only  in  this  state.  About  70  percent  are 
considered  significantly  rare. 

There  is  little  question  that  habitat  degradation  poses 
a  threat  to  crayfishes,  and  declines  in  water  quality  can 
also  harm  crayfish  populations.  We  must  protect  this 
invaluable  creature  by  ensuring  our  freshwater  resources 
remain  clean  and  free  of  harmful  nonnative  species. 


Scraping  Bottom 

Centuries  of  overfishing  have 
reshaped  entire  marine  eco- 
systems, but  reversing  the  hari 
is  still  possible.  See  story,  page 
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Our  Natural  Heritage 


In  the  Garden 


by  Jim  Dean 


"While  I  sat  on  the 
deck  gtoomily  contem- 
plating another  failed 
crop,  I  watched  a 
family  of  suspiciously 
well-fed  rabbits  cavort 
in  the  ruins. " 


Back  in  April,  I  began  my  usual  preparations  for  the  small  backyard  garden  I  have  cultivated  in 
recent  years.  Unbeknownst  to  me,  the  forces  that  would  cripple  this  project,  yet  again,  were 
already  at  work  (though  maybe  "work"  is  not  the  right  word).  Suffice  it  to  say  that  neighborhood 
rabbits  were  secretly  doing  what  rabbits  are  famous  for  doing — and  succeeding  admirably. 

had  already  gone  to  some  trouble  and  expense  to  place  topsoil  and  compost  in  an  8-  by 
16-foot  area  neatly  bordered  with  landscape  timbers.  Then  I  raked  the  dirt  carefully  to  break  up 
any  remaining  clods  of  red  clay  and  removed  rocks,  bricks,  errant  golf  balls  and  what  appeared 
to  be  the  archaeological  remains  of  a  pre-Columbian  lawn  mower.  Things  were  looking  good. 
As  the  weather  moderated,  I  planted  my  early  crops  of  lettuce,  garden  peas  and  string 
beans.  I  planned  to  follow  these  with  tomatoes,  basil,  oregano,  bell  peppers  and  possibly  an 
eggplant.  I  try  to  keep  it  simple  because  my  success  as  a  small-time  farmer  has  been  histori- 
cally fraught  with  setbacks.  But  this  year,  I  was  more  hopeful. 

Within  a  week  or  so,  I  was  heartened  by  the  appearance  of  rows  of  tiny  green  plants. 
The  lettuce,  especially,  grew  by  leaps  and  bounds.  On  the  evening  when  I  planned  my  first 
harvest — having  laid  in  a  supply  of  green  onions,  croutons,  feta  cheese  and  balsamic  vinegar 
for  the  season's  kickoff  salad — I  walked  out  on  my  deck  with  a  celebratory  bottle  of  wine.  I 
poured  a  glass  and  turned  to  admire  my  lettuce.  Where,  just  the  day  before,  there  had  been  a 
wild  profusion  of  tender  greenery,  I  was  looking  at  bare  soil. 

I  raced  off  the  deck  for  a  closer  look.  Every  lettuce  plant  had  been  gnawed  to  the  ground,  and 
the  peas  and  green  beans  were  reduced  to  twigs.  Clearly,  my  lettuce  was  not  the  only  thing  leap- 
ing and  bounding  thereabouts.  While  I  sat  on  the  deck  gloomily  contemplating  another  failed 
crop,  I  watched  a  family  of  suspiciously  well-fed  rabbits  cavort  in  the  ruins. 

I  didn't  work  for  the  Wildlife  Resources  Commission  for  28  years  without  nurturing  a  protective 
benevolence  for  my  fellow  creatures.  At  an  additional  cost  of  $56  and  three  hours  of  labor,  I  con- 
verted my  garden  into  a  walled  fort,  replanted  my  crops  and  waited  to  see  whether  hungry  bunnies 
could  leap  a  4-foot  fence. 

"You  must  really  love  wildlife,"  my  neighbor  remarked  as  he  watched  me  work.  "For  50  cents 
worth  of  .22 -caliber  hollowpoints,  you  could  have  solved  the  problem  and  also  had  a  fine  entree." 

Even  if  it  were  legal  to  shoot  a  firearm  in  the  city  limits,  my  backyard  is  not  a  place  I'd  choose 
to  hunt  rabbits.  Yet  the  irony  has  not  escaped  me  that  on  our  family  farm  an  hour  north — where 
an  Eastern  cottontail  would  be  a  legal  and  desired  target — we  seldom  see  hide  nor  "hare"  of  one. 
Biologists  explain  that  the  boom  in  inner-city  wildlife — rabbits,  squirrels,  raccoons,  opossums 
and  the  like — is  partly  the  result  of  adaptable  species  taking  advantage  of  fewer  urban  predators 
and  an  abundance  of  preferred  foods.  This  suggests  to  me  that  instead  of  planting  26  acres  of 
Conservation  Reserve  Program  wildlife  food  and  cover  on  the  farm  over  the  past  few  years,  I 
should  have  planted  26  acres  of  lettuces,  arugula  and  radicchio. 

The  truth,  I  fear,  is  that  I  have  a  knack  for  planting  crops  that  will  be  eaten  by  others.  At  the 
farm  last  summer,  songbirds  ate  my  cherries,  beavers  ate  my  cypress  trees,  bugs  ate  my  peaches, 
and  finches  and  doves  devoured  my  sunflowers.  My  beautiful  pears  mysteriously  disappeared  at 
their  peak  of  ripeness,  but  the  critter  that  took  them  was  driving  a  truck. 

My  solution  has  been  to  stop  planting  and  instead  to  substitute  an  aggressive  campaign  of  forag- 
ing. So  far  this  is  working  well.  Blackberries  thrive  at  the  farm.  They  should;  I  didn't  plant  'em.  When 
they  were  ripe,  I  gathered  a  team  consisting  of  Rodney  Foushee  and  his  wife,  Janet,  (Rodney  is 
editor  of  Wildlife  in  North  Carolina)  and  my  friend  Mary  Brady.  After  we  had  picked  all  we  could 
reach  afoot,  we  pushed  a  johnboat  into  the  thickest  tangles  and  climbed  inside  so  that  we  could 
continue  the  harvest  relatively  unscathed.  Our  plunder  included  intricate  maps  of  brier  scratches 
and  an  average  of  36  chigger  bites  per  picker — but  also  a  gallon  or  so  of  succulent  berries. 

Years  ago,  Jimmy  Davis  and  I  were  fishing  the  lower  Black  River  when  we  spotted  a  dense 
canopy  of  grapevines  hanging  over  the  water.  When  we  positioned  the  boat  underneath  and 
shook  the  vines,  juicy  muscadines  fell  in  such  abundance  that  we  were  nearly  swamped. 
Message  to  backyard  rabbits:  You  guys  are  on  your  own  next  year. 
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Storm  After  the  Rain   written  by  Tim  Argenzia.no 
illustrated  by  Chris  Armstrong 

A  heavy  downpour  saves  the  day  for  a  frustrated  fly -fisherman. 

Wild  Places:  Holly  Shelter  Game  Land 

written  by  Brad  Deen  I  photographed  by  Jody  Duggins 

Thick  pocosins  and  pine  savannas  have  a  stark  beauty  all  their  own  at  the 

Wildlife  Commission's  oldest  game  land. 

Summer  Bullheads  written  and  photographed  by  F.  Eugene  Hester 
Bullheads  are  abundant,  easy  to  catch  and  great  to  eat.  In  addition,  fishing 
for  these  diminutive  catfish  pnwides  great  camaraderie  and  experiences  to 
last  a  lifetime. 

On  Gossamer  Wings  written  by  Clyde  E.  Sorenson 
Monarch  butterflies  face  many  perils  as  they  make  an  incredible  3, 000- 
mile  southern  migration  each  fall.  North  Carolina  volunteers  are  helping  to 
unravel  the  mysteries  of  this  delicate  creature's  amazing  journey . 

From  0  to  60  written  by  T.  Edward  Nickens 
illustrated  by  Jackie  Pittnuin 

Supercharge  your  gear  and  set  up  camp  with  your  family  in  60  minutes  flat. 

Giant  of  the  Estuary  written  by  Mike  Marsh 
photographed  by  ]ody  Duggins 

The  big  brutes  ori  the  block,  black  drum  reign  supreme  when  it  comes  to 
inshore  fighters. 
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Storm/  After  tk&  Kaiw 

A  k&wy  downpour  saws  the  day  for  a, frustrateAs fly -jvsker  mast. 

written;  by  Tuw  Arjesizuiuo     illustrated  by  Chru  Armstrong 


Over  the  years,  I've  heard  a  lot  of  stories  from  lucky  fly-anglers  who  were  on  the  water 
when  a  sudden  storm  triggered  a  feeding  frenzy  from  previously  uncooperative  trout. 
They  would  describe  how  the  normally  stubborn  and  elusive  big  trout  would  suddenly 
appear  with  reckless  abandon.  More  often  than  not,  the  fly  that  provoked  such  amazing  action 
was  some  kind  of  big,  ugly  streamer,  which  the  angler  would  never  have  considered  using  in 
normal  conditions.  If  you're  like  me,  you've  heard  these  stories  too  but  doubted  them.  After  all, 
most  of  us  have  stood  our  ground  in  miserable,  driving  rainstorms  and  nothing  magical  ever 
seemed  to  happen.  Thanks  to  one  special  Saturday  afternoon,  I  finally  became  a  believer. 

I  was  fishing  the  Davidson  River  near  Brevard  on  a  hot  July  day.  The  water  was  low  and  clear, 
and  the  fishing,  as  usual,  was  difficult.  The  Davidson  is  fished  hard,  and  the  trout  in  its  catch- 
and-release  section  have  become  difficult  to  fool  with  a  fly.  I  spent  hours  casting  to  rising  trout 
without  much  success.  Meanwhile,  the  clouds  had  been  building,  and  I  could  feel  a  storm 
0°coming  on.  I  hoped  that  the  cloud  cover  would  make  the  trout  a  little  less  wary  and  perhaps 
provoke  an  insect  hatch.  Then  around  2  p.m.  the  skies  finally  opened  up.  I  retreated  to  the 
car  and  decided  to  head  upstream  to  the  most  popular  stretch  of  the  river,  hoping  that  the 
storm  would  drive  away  most  of  the  other  fishermen. 

The  river  had  quickly  become  devoid  of  anglers  for  as  far  as  I  could  see.  The  down- 
pour was  easing,  and  I  slipped  on  my  rain  jacket  and  got  out  to  brave  the  elements. 
Happily,  the  storm  ended  as  quickly  as  it  had  begun,  but  the  water  was  still  relatively 
low  with  only  a  little  color.  I  tried  several  different  dries  and  nymphs  with  the  usual 
lack  of  success.  But  then,  right  before  my  eyes,  the  complexion  of  the  stream 
began  to  change  dramatically.  The  muddy  runoff  from  the  heavy  storm  had 
begun  to  work  its  way  down  the  mountains  to  the  area  I  was  fishing.  The 
water  rose  about  30  percent  higher  (though  being  a  small  river,  it  was 
still  easy  to  wade)  and  took  on  a  grayish,  milky  color  that  eventually 
would  turn  to  brown. 

I  thought  about  all  those  stories  I  had  heard.  Just  maybe.  ...  I 
tied  on  a  large,  black  woolly  bugger  and  began  working  the  small 
pockets  and  riffles.  Almost  immediately  those  stubborn,  finicky 
trout  started  fighting  over  my  fly.  I  was  catching  fish  or  getting  hits 
on  nearly  every  cast.  Not  hits,  actually — more  like  attacks.  Even 
through  the  dirty  water,  I  could  see  them  violently  slamming,  chasing 
and  thrashing  at  the  fly,  even  jumping  partially  out  of  the  water  in  pursuit 
as  I  pulled  it  out  to  recast.  I  saw  several  browns,  about  15  inches,  hit  the  fly. 
But  I  either  mistimed  the  strike,  or  they  fought  their  way  off  the  hook  after  only 
a  few  seconds.  It  was  frustrating,  but  not  surprising.  I  had  been  missing 
many  more  than  I  had  been  catching  since  the  action  had  begun.  Some- 
thing did  seem  unusual:  I  knew  there  were  browns  in  the  Davidson,  but  like  most 
mountain  streams  in  the  area,  they  are  very  rare,  especially  in  the  afternoon. 
'=■  This  was  not  the  time  nor  place  I  would  expect  to  see  so  many  large  browns. 
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But  suddenly  here  they  were,  coming  out  of  nowhere.  I  had  already 
caught  several  smaller  browns  and  finally  hooked  a  fat  15-incher. 
Minutes  later  I  landed  another  one  the  same  size,  and  later  two  more 
only  slightly  smaller.  I  couldn't  believe  it.  Where  were  these  fish 
coming  from?  After  a  few  more  smaller  trout,  I  hooked  into  a  16-inch 
rainbow.  The  trout  shot  straight  upstream  through  the  heavy  currents, 
ripping  line  off  the  reel  and  creating  that  sound  every  fisherman  loves 
to  hear.  After  releasing  it,  I  approached  another  small  pool  and  was 
stripping  the  fly  fast  along  the  edge  of  the  current  when  it  was  slammed 
by  what  turned  out  to  be  a  17 -inch  brookie  that  had  me  completely 
shocked.  I  had  never  seen  a  brook  trout  so  big  in  that  river.  In  just  a 
couple  of  hours,  I  had  caught  nearly  a  season's  worth  of  big  fish.  But 
the  best  was  still  to  come. 


I  had  become  so  engrossed  in  the  action 
that  I  had  temporarily  forgotten  about 
Frustration  Pool — an  infamous  hole  just 
around  the  bend  where  you  can  sit  on  the 
raised  bank  and  watch  literally  scores  of 
trout  cruising  and  feeding  with  complete 
indifference  to  you.  As  the  name  suggests, 
however,  you'd  normally  have  better  luck 
trying  to  catch  one  with  your  hands  than 
you  would  with  a  fly.  But  the  feeding  phe- 
nomenon I  was  experiencing  was  anything 
but  normal  behavior.  I  thought  of  that  pool. 
If  those  fish  were  acting  like  the  others.  .  . . 
I  high -tailed  it  up  the  path  to  the  pool,  which 
at  this  point  was  a  consistent  chocolate - 
brown  color.  The  first  two  casts  into  the  slow, 
deep  middle  produced  two  nice  browns.  I 
was  nearly  shaking  with  anticipation  of  what 
I  may  have  stumbled  onto,  and  I  made  the 
next  cast  near  some  large,  underwater  boul- 
ders where  a  few  trout  in  the  20-inch  range 
can  usually  be  seen  in  clearer  conditions. 
Strip  .  .  .  strip  .  .  .  strip  .  .  .  slam!  It  felt  like  I 
had  hooked  one  of  those  boulders,  except 
this  rock  was  moving. 

It  took  only  seconds  to  realize  that  it 
was  a  big  brown.  This  fish  wasn't  going  to 
come  anywhere  near  the  surface,  even  if  I 
had  a  rope  tied  around  its  tail.  He  stayed 
on  the  bottom,  pumping  my  rod  with  more 
force  than  I  had  ever  felt  from  any  trout.  I 
checked  my  watch,  knowing  I  was  in  for  a 
long  battle  .  . .  4:30  p.m.  I  was  convinced 
I'd  never  land  anything  that  strong  on  my 
tippet  and  hastily  tied  knot  (which  I  was 
now  seriously  regretting).  And  of  course, 
I  had  forgotten  to  grab  my  landing  net  from 
the  closet  that  morning.  I  was  only  hoping 
this  trout  would  come  to  the  surface  so  I 
could  get  a  look  before  it  broke  off. 

Five  minutes  went  by,  then  10,  and  it  was 
still  a  stalemate.  By  this  time,  I  had  already 
experienced  another  rare  trout-fishing 
phenomenon  for  the  first  time:  I  actually 
had  to  switch  the  rod  to  my  left  hand  in 
order  to  rest  my  sore  and  cramping  right  arm.  By  4:45  p.m.,  there 
was  still  no  end  in  sight.  Finally,  another  fisherman  came  up  the  path, 
and  I  asked  if  he  would  lend  me  the  use  of  his  landing  net,  for  which 
I  would  have  gladly  paid  $  1 00  had  he  refused.  But  he  was  happy  to 
help.  After  20  minutes,  the  fish  came  up  far  enough  for  us  to  see 
through  the  muddy  water  that  he  was  indeed  a  brown  of  at  least 
20  inches.  I  had  to  switch  hands  twice  more.  When  my  companion 
commented  that  he  couldn't  believe  how  much  the  fish  was  still 
shaking  my  rod  after  all  that  time,  I  pointed  out  that,  unfortunately, 
the  shaking  of  the  rod  was  caused  by  the  spasms  in  the  now  quiver- 
ing mass  of  Jell-O  that  used  to  be  my  wrist.  He  laughed  and  made  a 
remark  about  wishing  he  had  my  kind  of  problem.  Finally,  after  more 
than  20  minutes,  we  netted  and  released  a  gorgeous  21 -inch  trout 
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that  had  given  me  the  fight  of  my  life.  The  pool  that  rarely  gave  up  a 
single  trout  had  produced  three  on  three  casts  in  those  unique  con- 
ditions. I  gave  my  new  friend  a  couple  of  woolly  buggers  and  left  him 
to  the  pool  and  what  1  hoped  was  similar  success. 

The  water  was  beginning  to  clear  and  the  level  was  returning  to 
normal.  Then,  seemingly  as  quickly  as  it  had  begun,  it  was  over.  The 
feeding  frenzy  had  lasted  well  over  three  hours.  I  had  landed  nearly  50 
good  fish,  almost  all  on  the  same  fly.  Not  to  mention  the  several  dozen 
that  chased,  hit,  slapped  and  otherwise  molested  the  fly  but  managed 
to  escape  the  hook.  In  a  stream  where  I  sometimes  catch  not  a  single 
brown,  I  had  landed  more  than  a  dozen. 

I  had  experienced  an  afternoon  unlike  any  other  in  20  years  of 
fishing.  Just  as  I  had  always  been  led  to  believe,  the  changes  to  the 
stream  caused  by  the  storm  flipped  a  switch  in  the  trouts'  minds,  and 
they  lost  all  of  their  usual  caution  and  restraint.  The  big  trout  that  I 
never  knew  were  present  in  such  numbers  suddenly  appeared  and 
greedily  attacked  my  fly.  I  know  I  did  nothing  to  deserve  such  a  special 
day.  Other  than  picking  the  right  fly,  I  was  merely  in  the  right  place  at 
the  right  time.  Maybe  the  fishing  gods  decided  that  every  20  years,  we 
all  deserve  one  day  like  that.  So  the  next  time  you're  heading  out  to 
the  stream,  don't  be  discouraged  if  ominous  skies  are  looming.  An 
otherwise  ugly  day  may  turn  out  to  be  one  you'll  never  forget.  And 
believe  me,  if  you're  lucky  enough  to  have  a  day  like  mine,  getting  a 
little  wet  will  be  the  last  thing  on  your  mind.  S3 


WHY  TROUT  RESPOND  TO  RAIN 


The  rising  water 

levels  and  the  influx  of  color  from 
muddy  riverbanks  and  feeder  streams  that 
accompany  a  heavy  rain  will  often  trigger  dramatic 
changes  in  a  trout's  behavior.  Previously  stubborn  or  timid 
fish  can  lose  their  usual  caution  and  come  out  of  hiding  to 
feed. Though  the  deeper  and  murkier  water  makes  them 
feel  less  vulnerable  and  wary,  the  main  reason  they  appear 
is  that  experience  tells  them  there  will  be  a  substantial 
increase  in  the  food  supply. 

First,  the  turbulent  currents  will  dredge  up  and  shake 
loose  more  nymphs  and  insect  larvae  from  the  stream  bot- 
tom. In  addition,  minnows  and  crayfish  are  sometimes  disori- 
ented by,  or  caught  helplessly  in,  the  rough  currents. The 
muddy  water  also  makes  it  more  difficult  for  them  to  see 
and  escape  predators.  And  finally,  the  rain,  increased  winds 
and  saturated  soil  force  an  increased  number  of  terrestrial 
insects  into  the  water. 

Another  important  factor  is  that  a  substantial  rain  can 
cool  the  stream.  And  the  added  turbulence  provides  much- 
needed  oxygen  to  the  water.  Both  conditions  can  rouse 
lethargic  trout. 

You'll  need  to  alter  your  fair-weather  methods  to  be 
successful. To  begin  with,  large  flies  should  be  the  rule, 
as  they  are  easier  for  the  trout  to  see  in  muddy  water  and 
provoke  a  greater  response  from  fish  that  are  keyed  on  feed- 
ing. In  dirty  water,  the  most  visible  color  to  a  trout  is  black, 
which  presents  the  best  silhouette.  I've  found  a  black  woolly 
bugger  or  leach  pattern  to  be  effective  because  of  the 
increased  numbers  of  bottom-dwelling  insects  that  are  forced 
out  into  the  flow.  A  large  nymph  can  be  a  good  choice  as  well. 

Once  you've  selected  your  fly,  the  next  step  is  to  ignore 
most  of  whatyou've  learned  all  of  your  life.  In  rain-swelled 
water,  you  can  never  be  certain  where  the  fish  will  be.  In 
most  cases  they  will  abandon  their  normal  feeding  lanes 
and  holding  areas. The  trout  will  tend  to  spread  out,  not 
only  to  feed  but  also  to  escape  the  heavier  currents.  Shallow 
areas  that  wouldn't  usually  hold  fish  may  become  a  prime 
holding  spot  until  the  water  returns  to  normal.  Forget  about 
the  raging  riffles;  instead  concentrate  on  the  edges  of  the 
currents  and  the  slower  eddies. 

The  most  effective  strategy  is  to  be  aggressive  and 
annoying  with  your  fly.  A  delicate  and  pretty  presentation 
will  get  you  nowhere.  I  prefer  to  fish  downstream  with  a 
large,  black  streamer,  swinging  the  fly  across  pools  and 
runs  followed  by  very  fast  strips. The  trout  always  seem  to 
respond  more  aggressively  to  a  faster  strip,  but  try  adding 
a  short  pause  after  every  three  or  four  strips.  Often  a  trailing 
trout  that  can't  quite  make  up  its  mind  to  attack  will  hit  as 
soon  as  you  stop  the  fly,  so  be  ready  for  the  strike  at  any  time. 
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Holly  Shelter 


Think  of  a  wild  place,  and  a  forest  usually  leaps  to  mind — 
a  lush,  green  woodland,  maybe  on  a  slope,  with  stands  of 
tall,  stately  hardwoods  or  fresh-smelling  evergreens.  That's 
not  what  you'll  find  at  Holly  Shelter  Game  Land,  part  of  the  2  million 
acres  of  game  lands  owned  or  managed  by  the  N.C.  Wildlife  Resources 
Commission.  Holly  Shelter's  50,000  acres  contain  forest,  all  right — 
several  of  them.  But  the  ghostly  pine  barrens, 
cypress  swamps  and  pocosin  thickets  as  tan- 
gled as  guilt  would  meet  few  people's  ideal 
of  a  forest.  Look  closely,  however,  at  the 
deceptive  monotony.  Immense  diversity 
teems  within  these  landscapes.  Nature's 
resourcefulness  allows  plants  and  animals 
to  thrive  in  some  of  the  most  inhospitable 
terrain  imaginable — marked  by  frequent 
fires;  boggy  uplands  so  organically  rich  that 
the  soil  itself  is  flammable;  and  arid,  sandy  bot 
toms  so  devoid  of  nutrients  that  the  plants  have  ' 
adapted  as  carnivores. 

Holly  Shelter  was  the  land  no  one  wanted.  It  was  seized  for 
nonpayment  of  property  taxes  during  the  Great  Depres- 
sion. State  law  at  the  time  awarded  tax-forfeited 
real  estate  to  the  school  system,  but  the  State 
Board  of  Education  found  no  takers.  To 
unload  it,  the  board  gave  the  tract  to  the 
state's  Department  of  Conservation  and 
Development,  the  precursor  to  the  N.C. 
Wildlife  Resources  Commission.  It  became 
the  state's  first  public  game  land. 

The  agency  managed  Holly  Shelter  as  a  hunting  preserve  for  four 
decades,  using  federal  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  labor  to  build  a 
lodge,  70  miles  of  sandy  roads  and  countless  miles  of  snaking  trails. 
The  lodge  is  long  gone,  although  hunting  remains  a  popular  activity 
on  Holly  Shelter.  But  management  of  the  land  is  now  more  for  the 
wildlife  than  for  hunters.  Although  about  once  a  year,  game  land 
staff  have  to  find  a  hunter  or  hiker  who  strayed  into  the  arboreal 
frenzy  of  a  pocosin. 

■  Pocosins  and  Savannas 

An  Algonquian  Indian  word  meaning  "swamp  on  a  hill,"  pocosin 
is  the  dominant  forest  type  at  Holly  Shelter,  comprising  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  acreage.  Almost  impenetrably  dense,  the  pocosin  is  a 
thicket  of  evergreen  shrubs  and  scraggly  pond  pines  growing  atop  a 
squishy  layer  of  peat. 

The  diversity  of  plants  within  the  ecosystem  is  amazing.  Ron 
Sanders,  a  longtime  wildlife  technician  at  Holly  Shelter,  remembers 


Thick  pocosins  and 
pine  savannas  have  a 
stark  beauty  all  their 
own  at  the  Wildlife 
Commission's  oldest 
game  land. 

written  by  Brad  Deen 
photographed  by  Jody  Duggins 
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Plants  and  animals  that 
have  adapted  to  the  thick 
pocosin  (far  left)  and  open 
pine  savannas  ofHolly  Shelter 
include  the  Venus's-flytrap 
(left),  which  features  incongru- 
ously beautiful  white  blooms; 
the  purple  pitcher  plant 
(above,  middle),  another 
im,ectkxne;  and  the  fox  squir- 
rel (above,  bottom),  which 
feasts  on  the  seeds  in  the 
hmgleaf  pute's  large  cones. 
The  prairie  warbler  (above, 
top)  is  orie  of  many  neotropi- 
cal songbirds  tluit  sups  over 
on  its  annual  migration. 
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Holly  Shelter 
Game  Land 


Location:  Pender  County,  east  of  Burgaw 
Size:  50,120  acres 

Access:  Open  year-round;  motor  vehicles 
not  allowed;  several  handicapped-access  sites 
on  game  land.  Bicycles  and  horses  welcome. 

Hunting:  Allowed  in-season  on  Mondays, 
Wednesdays  and  Saturdays.  Game  includes 
deer,  bears,  turkeys,  squirrels,  rabbits,  quail, 
doves  and  some  waterfowl. 

Fishing:  Boat  ramp,  dock  and  streamside 
fishing  site  along  Northeast  Cape  Fear  River. 

Nongame:  Significant  colonies  of  red- 
cockaded  woodpeckers  (federal-  and  state- 
listed  as  endangered);  abundant  song- 
birds; barred  owls;  plentiful  reptiles  and 
amphibians.  Carnivorous  plants  including 
Venus's-flytraps,  yellow  and  purple  pitchers 
and  sundews. 

Other  recreation:  Campgrounds  for 
hunters  (no  facilities)  at  gates;  70  miles  of 
dirt  roads;  countless  miles  of  trails  and 
wooden  bridges. 

More  information:  Log  onto  the  N.C. 
Wildlife  Resources  Commission's  Web  site, 
www.ncwildlife.org  for  maps,  or  call  the 
Holly  ShelterWildlife  Depot  at  (910)  259-5555. 


a  professor  making  a  field  trip  to  the  pocosin. 
He  staked  out  a  square  meter  and  had  his 
students  identify  all  the  plants  within  it.  In 
no  time,  they  had  filled  the  front  of  a  legal 
sheet  and  half  the  back.  "And  they  weren't 
finished,"  Sanders  says.  "That  was  a  real 
lesson  to  me." 

Stubby  pond  pines  just  peek  over  the  tan- 
gles of  cane,  moss,  inkberry  (a  cousin  of  holly), 
blueberry,  huckleberry,  greenbrier,  chokecherry, 
honeycup,  doghobble  and  sweetpepperbush. 
Leatherwood  (also  commonly  known  as  titi)  is 
plentiful,  and  St.  John's  wort,  which  alterna- 
tive medicine  practitioners  use  for  a  variety  of 
ailments,  grows  up  to  3  feet  tall  and  is  crowned 
each  summer  by  five-petaled,  yellow  blooms. 

Ancient  geology  set  up  the  pocosin  eco- 
system. Movement  of  the  seas  across  what  is 
now  the  Coastal  Plain  deposited  sandy  soils. 
Poor  drainage  kept  water  tables  high  and 
organic  matter  in  place.  Spongy  peat  up  to 
5  feet  deep  accumulated. 

In  a  testament  to  nature's  boundless  cre- 
ativity, those  same  forces  shaped  a  wholly  dif- 
ferent ecosystem  on  Holly  Shelter — the  long- 
leaf  pine  savanna.  But  the  savanna's  sandy 
soils  drain  a  little  too  well,  leaching  water  and 
nutrients  away  from  the  roots  of  most  plants. 
Longleaf  pines  are  well -adapted  to  this  envi- 
ronment. Besides  having  deep  taproots,  they 
can  reproduce  by  sending  new  shoots  up  from 
the  old  roots.  Longleaf  pines  also  issue  seeds, 
but  they  require  an  extra  condition.  The  seeds 
germinate  only  on  bare  ground.  What  clears 
the  understory  for  them  is  fire. 


Regular,  periodic  fire  is  a  defining  trait  of 
the  longleaf  pine  ecosystem.  Fire  is  the  long- 
leaf  pine's  secret  weapon  against  the  maple, 
oak  and  bay  hardwoods  that,  in  most  other 
landscapes,  would  succeed  it.  Fire  clears  away 
the  saplings  of  these  potential  competitors. 
It  opens  the  brushy  understory  of  wiregrass, 
roughleaf  loosestrife  (on  the  federal  list  of 
endangered  species),  scrub  oak  and  hundreds 
more  herbs  and  shrubs.  With  room  to  grow, 
the  longleaf  pine  can  tower  100  feet  and  more. 

Fire  also  figures  into  the  pocosin  ecosys- 
tem. Pond  pines  have  adapted  to  release  the 
seeds  from  their  cones  only  when  scorched. 
But  the  fire  must  come  regularly  to  both 
ecosystems.  Without  a  cleansing  burn  every 
few  years,  the  leaf  litter  and  understory  accrue 
too  high,  too  thick.  When  fire  does  come, 
it  burns  too  hot.  That  happened  at  Holly 
Shelter  in  May  1986,  in  the  midst  of  a  long 
drought  like  the  present  one.  After  burning 
for  two  weeks,  the  wildfire  left  73,000  acres 
in  cinders,  including  90  percent  of  the  game 
land.  The  rich  peat  soils  of  the  pocosin 
burned  down  to  the  water  table,  exposing 
a  tangle  of  scorched  roots,  nakedly  vul- 
nerable. Most  of  the  trees  did  not  live. 

■  Refuge 

Extreme  environments  such  as  Holly 
Shelter's  yield  some  adaptive  oddities,  none 
more  so  than  the  carnivorous  plants. 

The  Venus's-flytrap,  which  naturally  grows 
only  within  about  a  75 -mile  radius  of  Wilm- 
ington, is  on  the  federal  list  of  species  of  spe- 
cial concern.  Loss  of  habitat  has  reduced 
their  numbers,  as  has  poaching  to  feed  the 
worldwide  market  for  exotic  plants,  says 
Phil  Stone,  another  long-time  Holly  Shelter 
wildlife  technician.  "When  you  see  one  [a 
Venus's-flytrap],  it's  usually  closer  to  the 
road.  The  poachers  leave  them  alone  because 
they're  afraid  we'll  see  them,"  Stone  says. 

Poachers  also  prey  on  Holly  Shelter's 
pitcher  plants  and  sundews,  both  on  the  state's  1 
significantly  rare  list.  The  practice  is  espe- 
cially insidious  because  of  the  narrow  evolu- 
tionary path  these  species  took.  Insectivorous 
plants  adapted  to  compensate  for  a  lack  of  i 
nutrients  in  the  sandy,  acidic  soils.  They  have  ! 
also  evolved  without  predator  pressure  from 
above.  Species  at  the  top  of  their  food  chains  i 
tend  to  propagate  slowly.  Venus's-flytraps  and  1 
pitcher  plants  take  years  to  spread  from  one     I  s 
spot  to  another  just  a  few  feet  away.  Stripping 
a  bog's  edge  of  its  Venus's-flytraps,  or  a  pine 
savanna  of  its  pitchers  and  sticky  sundews,  keeps 
them  off  that  spot  for  decades,  if  not  forever. 


Over  in  the  animal  kingdom,  adaptations 
to  the  unique  ecosystems  of  Holly  Shelter 
aren't  as  dramatic,  but  the  rapid  loss  of  habi- 
tat outside  the  game  land  has  created  a  refuge 
for  highly  adapted  species  with  few  other 
places  to  inhabit. 

The  red-cockaded  woodpecker  nests  only 
in  the  cavities  of  mature  pines.  Yet  the  long- 
leaf  pine  ecosystem,  which  once  prevailed 
across  the  Southeast,  has  been 
reduced  to  less  than  one-tenth  of 
its  historical  range.  Holly  Shelter, 
where  the  Wildlife  Commission 
installs  artificial  cavities  in  the 
remaining  longleaf  pine  stands, 
is  home  to  about  10  percent  of 
North  Carolina's  remaining  red- 
cockaded  woodpeckers. 

The  fox  squirrel  also  bears  traits  that 
suit  it  to  the  longleaf  pine  ecosystem.  Larger 
than  its  closest  relative,  the  gray  squirrel, 
the  fox  squirrel  can  pick  up  the  extra-large 
cone  of  the  longleaf  and  munch  its  seeds, 
which  are  two  to  three  times  the  size  of  a 
loblolly  pine's  seeds. 

Other,  familiar  wildlife  species  abound 
on  the  game  land,  although  with  subtle  dif- 
ferences. Whitetail  deer  do  not  proliferate 
within  the  pocosin  as  they  do  in  more  open 
habitat — 15  to  19  animals  per  square  mile, 
about  half  the  deer  found  in  Piedmont  wood- 
lands. The  lack  of  forest  openings  and  a  short- 
age of  tender  food  plants  limit  their  numbers 
but  not  their  hardiness.  "When  you  do  kill  a 
buck  in  here,  it's  a  big  one,"  Stone  says. 

Each  October,  the  game  land  erupts  with 
the  yelps  and  bays  of  deer-running  dogs. 
Even  the  sandy  roads  reflect  this  heritage. 
The  main  north-south  corridor  zigs  then 
zags  every  50  yards,  a  design  that  prevents 
errant  buckshot  from  traveling  too  far. 

Bear  hunting  is  also  popular  on  Holly 
Shelter.  The  site  was  a  bear  sanctuary  until  the 
early  1970s,  when  the  species  began  to  rebound. 
The  black  bears  are  only  now  returning  to  the 
population  levels  that  existed  before  the  1986 
fire,  although  pawprints  on  a  sandy  road  or  a 
flattened  path  through  a  field  of  green  wheat 
are  all  that  anyone  except  the  most  patient  or 
lucky  will  see  of  these  wary  creatures. 

The  1-  to  5-acre  cultivated  plots  of  wheat, 
millet,  sunflower  or  other  crops  are  planted 
for  doves.  Fallow  rotation  creates  early- 
successional  habitat  for  quail.  And  a  few 
wild  turkeys  call  the  Trumpeter  Swamp — 
along  the  game  land's  southern  boundary — 
home.  Nongame  birds  at  the  site  provide  a 
treat  for  bird-watchers.  The  rare  black-and- 


white  warbler  visits  the  refuge  each 
summer.  Prothonotary  and 
prairie  warblers  stop  by  on 
their  migratory  treks,  as  do 
red-  and  white-eyed  vireos. 
Waterbirds  such 
as  herons  are 
frequent  callers. 


The  coast 

is  only  10  miles  from  the 
game  land,  and  inland - 
wandering  gulls,  pelicans 
and  other  shorebirds  are 
a  fairly  common  sight. 

The  Northeast  Cape  Fear  River  grazes 
Holly  Shelter's  western  flank.  Fishing  is  easy 
from  bankside  or  from  a  boat  launched  at 
a  Wildlife  Commission  ramp.  The  black 
water  of  the  Northeast  Cape  Fear  is  too 
acidic  for  many  largemouth  bass,  but  catfish 
abound.  Sunfish,  pickerel  and  warmouth 
are  also  abundant. 

Alligators  were  once  better  represented  at 
Holly  Shelter,  although  a  few  nesting  females 
are  discovered  each  summer.  Fearful  users 
of  the  waters  and  edge  lands  kill  many  of 
them,  Stone  says.  The  same  is  true  for  other 
reptiles,  such  as  the  venomous  cottonmouth, 
or  water  moccasin.  People  often  shoot  or 
drive  over  them,  even  when  the  reptile  in 
question  is  a  harmless  corn,  hognose,  mud 
or  pine  woods  snake. 

Even  our  wild  places  can't  escape  the  taint 
of  human  intervention,  although  that  may 
be  asking  too  much.  The  natural  equation 
remained  fairly  constant  for  millennia,  which 
is  what  makes  our  remaining  wild  places  so 
special.  As  development  pressures  through- 
out North  Carolina  erase  critical  habitat, 
refuges  must  be  maintained  for  the  crea- 
tures ill-suited  to  an  endless  suburbia.  They 
are  our  refuges,  as  well,  whether  we  hunt  or 
fish  or  just  enjoy  reconnecting  those  vestig- 
ial parts  of  ourselves  to  something  outside  of 
us,  something  fresh  and  invigorating  and  not 
artificial — something  wild.  0 


Holly  Shelter  provides 

refuge  for  the  disap- 
pearing longleaf  pine 
savanna  habitat  (bottom 
left)  and  the  endangered 
red-cockaded  woodpecke 
(above),  which  lives  there. 
More  abundant  species 
such  as  the  grass  pink 
orchid  (top  left)  also 
thrive  on  the  game  land. 
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Bullheads  are 
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Down  in  the  nearest  creek,  small  river,  pond  or  lake  is  an  outdoor  adventure 
waiting  to  happen.  Throughout  North  Carolina  waters,  little  native  catfish  called 
bullheads  are  common  inhabitants.  Because  they  are  most  active  at  night, 
bullheads  often  go  unnoticed.  During  the  day,  they  are  largely  inactive  and  secretive,  lying 
on  creek  bottoms  or  under  rocks  or  logs.  But  after  dark,  things  change.  These  catfish 
begin  their  prowl,  looking  for  food. 

Bullheads  are  small  relatives  of  channel  catfish  and  the  other  large  catfishes  (See  "Carolina 
Cats"  on  page  15).  Most  bullheads  weigh  only  a  pound  or  2,  but  some  might  reach  3  or  4 
pounds.  They  will  eat  about  anything  that  is  edible  and  small  enough  to  be  swallowed.  And 
they  can  be  caught  on  a  hook  fastened  to  just  about  anything  including  a  fishing  pole,  trotline, 
floating  plastic  jug  or  even  an  overhanging  tree  limb. 

Bullheads  are  good  to  eat,  and  cooking  them  is  simple.  It  can  be  as  simple  as  rolling  the 
cleaned  fish  in  cornmeal  and  frying  them  in  hot  oil.  But  there  are  variations  developed  by 
each  veteran  of  this  task.  There  is  also  a  special  camaraderie  that  develops  around  a  camp- 
fire  after  catfish  lines  have  been  baited  and  fishermen  gather  to  tell  stories  and  cook 
hushpuppies  to  tide  them  over  until  the  fish  are  caught. 

Some  of  the  stories  are  the  same  ones  year  after  year  and  grow  a  little  more  extreme  each 
time  they  are  told.  The  night  sounds  of  crickets  and  frogs  and  the  occasional  hooting  of  an 
owl  join  the  buzz  of  mosquitoes  to  provide  a  chorus  and  add  mystery  to  the  darkness. 

After  a  round  or  two  of  stories  and  jokes,  it  is  time  to  check  the  catfish  lines.  With  life  jackets 
and  a  good  flashlight,  plus  a  bucket  for  carrying  the  fish,  checking  each  line  becomes  an 
adventure.  As  you  pull  on  the  line,  it  could  reveal  a  splashing  bullhead  or  a  turtle  or  eel,  or 

nothing  at  all. 

With  a  little  luck,  a  bucket  of  bull- 
heads soon  will  be  caught,  and  cleaning 
will  begin.  Drive  a  nail  in  a  post  or  tree 
so  the  bullhead  can  be  attached.  Now 
it's  time  to  make  a  quick  cut  through 
the  skin  on  each  side  and  remove  the 
skin  with  skinning  pliers. 


Justin  Richardson  prepares  to  unhook 
a  bullhead  catfish  caught  while  jug  fish- 
ing.  Like  most  catfish,  bullheads  exist  on 
river  bottoms  and  will  take  up  residence 
during  the  daytime  in  hollow  logs  or  even 
cinderblocks  (above). 


CATCHING  BULLHEADS 

Bullheads  can  be  caught  in  many  ways.  Here  are  some 
of  the  more  common  ones: 


Fishing  from  a  bank  or  pier— Fish  the 
same  way  you  would  for  sunfish,  hut  do  it 
at  night,  and  you're  on  your  way  to  catching 
a  mess  of  bullheads.  It  is  simple  and  works 
well.  A  flashlight  and  mosquito  repellent 
are  valuable  assets. 

Pole  in  the  bank — My  earliest  experience 
with  catching  bullheads  was  when  my  brother 
William  and  I  cut  creek-bank  reeds  about 
5  feet  long  and  made  them  into  miniature 
fishing  poles  that  we  stuck  into  the  bank. 
We  used  a  simple  line  about  the  length  of 
the  pole  with  a  baited  hook.  These  poles 
could  easily  be  pushed  into  the  creek  bank, 
and  they  could  also  be  easily  removed  and 
stored  until  the  next  outing. 

Trotline— One  of  the  more  popular  cat- 
fishing  techniques  is  a  line  tied  parallel  to 
the  shore  between  stumps  or  trees  in  the 
water.  From  that  main  line,  short  lines, 
each  with  a  hook,  are  tied  at  intervals  and 
allowed  to  hang  underneath.  Dozens  of  the 
short  lines  can  be  placed  on  a  long  trotline. 
Checking  them  from  a  boat  is  easy  because 
the  boat  can  be  pulled  along  the  line.  Some 
fishermen  tie  a  small  bell  above  the  water 
to  the  main  line.  When  a  bullhead  takes  the 
bait  and  pulls  on  the  line,  the  bell  rings  to 
announce  its  presence. 


Floating  jugs— Milk  jugs,  large  soft  drink 
bottles  or  other  plastic  bottles,  each  with  a 
line  and  hook,  make  good  fishing  devices. 
Even  a  slight  breeze  will  cause  them  to  drift 
across  the  pond,  or  the  stream  current  may 
carry  them.  In  that  way,  jugs  cover  a  lot  of 
territory  and  are  likely  to  come  near  a  bullhead. 
Some  fishermen  have  found  that  half  filling 
the  jug  with  water  keeps  it  from  sailing  too 
quickly  across  the  pond.  When  a  catfish  is 
caught,  the  jug  will  bounce  up  and  down  as  the 
catfish  pulls  on  the  line.  Reflective  tape  added 
to  the  jugs  makes  them  easier  to  see  at  night. 

Tree  limbs— A  simple  but  effective  tech- 
nique is  to  tie  a  line  to  an  overhanging  tree 
limb.  The  baited  hook  hangs  in  the  water  at 
the  other  end  of  the  line.  The  green  limb  is 
flexible  and  acts  as  a  spring  to  keep  tension 
on  the  line,  yet  allows  the  hooked  fish  to 
move  freely  without  having  anything  it  can 
entangle  or  anything  solid  to  pull  against. 

D.V  Smith  of  Wendell  is  a  dedicated 
bullhead  fisherman.  When  I  asked  him  about 
catfishing,  he  told  me  with  enthusiasm  about 
his  experiences.  His  first  bullhead  trip  was 
especially  memorable. 

"I've  been  pursuing  those  little  catfish 
since  I  was  10  years  old,  and  I  remember  my 
first  catfishing  experience  as  clearly  as  if  it 


was  yesterday,"  he  said.  "One  of  my  neighbors 
and  I  decided  to  camp  out  in  an  old  cabin 
about  5  miles  from  home.  We  would  catch 
some  bullheads  in  the  nearby  pond  and  gig 
some  bullfrogs.  This  sounded  exciting  to  me, 
and  I  wanted  to  prove  I  was  old  enough  and 
tough  enough  to  go  out  at  night  and  do  this. 

"After  leaving  our  gear  in  the  cabin,  we 
built  a  fire  on  shore,"  he  continued.  "Then 
we  got  a  boat  and  went  into  the  pond  setting 
catfish  lines.  After  we  got  our  trotlines  set, 
we  picked  up  our  frog  gigs  and  flashlight  and 
headed  around  the  edges  of  the  pond  shining 
our  lights  to  see  the  glowing  eyes  of  big  bull- 
frogs. We  gigged  a  few  nice  ones  as  we  floated 
up  into  the  head  of  the  pond.  It  became  very 
dark  and  spooky  there  under  the  brush  and 
thick  trees  that  had  blocked  the  glow  of  the 
fire  we  had  built  on  the  bank.  As  I  shined 
my  flashlight  in  the  murky  water,  a  six-foot 
water  moccasin  slithered  by.  All  of  a  sudden 
we  heard  the  most  explosive  splashing  and 
crushing  of  limbs.  It  really  scared  me!  I  was 
ready  to  head  for  shore.  We  took  our  bull- 
frogs and  gathered  our  catfish  and  trotlines 
and  made  it  back  to  shore.  The  next  day  I 
learned  that  we  had  spooked  a  horse  drink- 
ing water  at  the  head  of  the  pond. 

"When  we  got  back  down  to  our  campfire 
and  the  cabin,  things  calmed  down — at  least 
my  heart  stopped  racing  and  making  a  pound- 
ing noise  in  my  ears!  Soon  we  had  enough  bull- 
heads and  frogs  cleaned  for  a  late  supper  around 
midnight,"  he  said.  "It  was  my  first  catfishing 
experience,  and  I  really  got  hooked  on  it.  I 
have  been  many  times  since  that  first  one, 
but  none  of  them  has  been  quite  as  exciting." 

Over  the  years,  D.V  has  learned  a  lot  of 
things  to  make  his  bullhead  fishing  successful. 
For  bait  he  uses  chicken  livers,  bloodworms, 
shrimp  or  cut-up  minnows.  "If  I  leave  these  baits 
in  the  sun  for  a  little  while,  it  toughens  them 
and  improves  their  texture  so  they  stay  on  the 
hooks  better,"  he  said.  "It  also  ripens  them  so 
they  become  more  attractive  to  the  bullheads." 


Trotlines  are  an  effective  method  for 
catching  bullheads  and  other  catfish 
species  at  night,  as  D.V  Smith  (left) 
demonstrates. 


Also,  D.V  has  found  almost  a  dozen 
good  places  for  catfishing.  They  are  creeks, 
millponds  and  farm  ponds  near  his  home.  He 
usually  starts  before  dark  and  quits  around 
midnight.  One  of  his  favorites  is  a  pond  on 
the  family  farm.  It  is  an  out-of-the-way  place 
where  he  sometimes  camps  out  and  spends 
the  night  while  catfishing. 

"I  catch  most  of  the  catfish  on  lines  down 
near  the  pond  bottom,"  D.V  said.  "Sometimes 
before  I  get  all  my  hooks  baited,  I  already  have 
fish  on  some  of  the  first  ones  I  put  out.  When 
fishing  is  good,  I  can  just  keep  making  a  big 
circle  to  check  my  lines,  removing  the  fish 
and  rebaiting  the  lines  as  I  go." 

D.V  often  uses  oak  branches  for  a  camp- 
fire  to  cook  his  bullheads.  "They  provide  the 
heat  I  need.  I  use  a  metal  grill  from  an  old 
cook  stove  placed  on  some  bricks  or  cement 
blocks  for  my  cooking.  It  is  simple,  but  it  works," 
he  said.  "I  also  use  charcoal  or  a  camp  stove." 

Sometimes,  especially  in  late  summer, 
bullheads  are  taken  during  the  daytime  with 
bluegill  lures,  such  as  Beetle  Spins,  grubs  or 
jigs,  as  well  as  earthworms. 

George  Strickland  of  Zebulon  has  learned 
to  regularly  catch  bullheads  during  the  day- 


time as  easily  as  at  night. 
"I  troll  for  them  similar  to 
the  way  I  would  for  crappies, 
but  I  fish  deeper,"  he  said.  "I 
use  a  Vz-  to  V4-  ounce  sinker, 
dragging  it  on  the  bottom 
with  my  bait  on  a  leader  8 
to  10  inches  above  it.  When 
the  sinker  stirs  the  mud,  the 
catfish  will  investigate  and 
find  the  bait.  Chicken  livers 
and  worms  are  my  favorite 
baits.  One  afternoon  I 
caught  14  bullheads — about 
40  pounds  of  them,"  he  said. 

Other  anglers  have 
learned  that  bullheads 
become  very  active  immediately  after  a  rain 
shower.  As  the  creek  begins  to  rise,  they  go 
on  a  feeding  frenzy,  day  or  night.  That  is  one 
of  the  best  times  to  catch  them,  and  almost 
any  bait  will  work. 

Regardless  of  how  you  do  it,  fishing  for  bull- 
heads on  a  summer  evening  can  be  an  enjoy- 
able experience.  And  for  a  youngster,  it  is  an 
eye-opening  adventure  to  be  remembered 
for  a  lifetime.  £2 


Although  using  an  artificial  lure  is  not 
the  most  common  method  for  catching 
bullheads,  they  can  be  caught  on  a 
small  lure  such  as  a  Beetle  Spin. 
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COOKING  BULLHEADS 


Over  the  years,  D.V.  Smith  and  other  anglers  have  devised  several 
ways  to  cook  bullheads  and  other  catfish.  Here  are  some  of  them: 


Fried— Wash  dressed  fish  and  dry  thoroughly. 
Beat  one  egg  and  add  water.  Dip  fish  into  mix- 
ture and  then  dust  with  cornmeal,  seafood 
breader  or  flour.  Brown  fish  on  both  sides 
using  hot  fat  or  oil. 

Broiled — Use  dressed  whole  fish,  salt  well 
and  rub  thoroughly  with  salad  oil  or  melted 
butter.  Broil  for  15  to  20  minutes  on  each 
side,  depending  on  the  size  of  fish. 

Baked — Wash  dressed  fish  and  sprinkle  with 
salt  and  pepper.  Spread  lightly  with  butter 
or  margarine.  Place  in  greased  pan  and  bake 
at  350  degrees,  allowing  about  15  minutes 
per  pound. 

Grilled— Dress  and  clean  the  fish  leaving 
skin  on  the  fish.  Cut  in  half  from  head  to 
tail.  Place  the  skin  side  up  on  grill,  cooking 
about  15  minutes,  then  turn  fish  over  with 
the  skin  side  down.  Add  salt,  pepper  and 
butter,  and  leave  on  grill  another  five  minutes. 


Truck  Manifold— With  a  metal  basket 
similar  to  a  bicycle  basket  attached  to  the 
truck  manifold,  wrap  fish  in  heavy-duty 
aluminum  foil,  along  with  vegetables,  salt 
and  pepper.  Heat  from  the  manifold  cooks 
this  meal  while  you  drive. 

Hushpuppies— Use  either  prepared  mix  or 
make  your  own  with  1  cup  of  cornmeal, 
1  tablespoon  of  self-rising  flour,  'A  teaspoon  of 
salt,  2  eggs  and  water.  Mix  well  and  spoon  into 
hot  oil.  Cook  until  they  are  golden  brown. 


A  night  of  bullhead  fishing  isn't 
complete  without  a  riverside  meal 
of  fried,  fresh  catfish  served  with 
a  few  hushpuppies. 
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CAROLINA  CATS 


Besides  bullheads,  North  Carolina's  streams  are  home  to  the  three  largest  members  of  the  freshwater  catfish  family— 
the  channel,  blue  and  flathead  catfishes.  All  three  species  prefer  fairly  large,  slow-moving  rivers  and  plenty  of  deep  holes, 
drift  piles,  submerged  logs  and  standing  timber.  Good  populations  of  all  three  species  can  also  be  found  in  many  ponds, 
lakes  and  reservoirs.  And  all  three  species  are  capable  of  providing  some  mighty  exciting  fishing  experiences.  April, 
May,  September  and  October  are  the  best  months  to  fish  for  these  species. 


CHANNEL  CATFISH 


BLUE  CATFISH 


FLATHEAD  CATFISH 


ILLUSTRATIONS  BY  DL'ANE  KAVt'R 


Channel  Catfish  (Ictalurus  punctatus): 

The  channel  catfish  is  the  smallest  of  these  large  catfish  species  and  was  first  introduced  into 
North  Carolina  approximately  100  years  ago.  It  is  native  to  the  Mississippi  River  basin  and  its 
tributaries.  The  channel  cat  is  a  scavenger  and  feeds  near  the  bottom  of  the  river  channel.  Its  diet 
includes  aquatic  insects,  crayfish,  fish  and  plant  material.  Adult  channel  catfish  can  be  found  in 
and  around  drift  piles,  submerged  logs  and  other  cover  during  the  day.  At 
night  they  move  into  shallow  areas  to  feed,  making  this  the  best  time  to  fish 
for  them.  Stink  baits  (cut  fish,  chicken  livers,  cheese  and  blood  baits)  are 
the  best  natural  baits  for  tempting  channel  catfish  to  bite.  Deep-diving 
crankbaits  fished  slowly  along  the  bottom,  spoons  and,  occasionally,  spinners 
are  some  of  the  better  artificial  lures.  Northeastern  North  Carolina  offers  some 
of  the  best  places  to  fish  for  channel  catfish  in  the  state.  Both  the  Chowan  and  Roanoke  rivers 
contain  good  populations.  Jordan  and  Falls  of  the  Neuse  lakes  support  the  strongest  reservoir 
populations  of  channel  catfish. 

Blue  Catfish  (Ictalurus  furcatus): 

The  largest  member  of  the  North  American  freshwater  catfish  family,  the  blue  catfish  can  grow  to 
a  size  exceeding  150  pounds.  The  native  distribution  of  this  species  includes  the  major  river  basins 
of  the  Mississippi,  Missouri  and  Ohio  rivers.  Introduced  populations  exist  as  far  east  as  the  Cape 
Fear  and  Neuse  rivers  in  North  Carolina.  Blue  catfish  were  first  introduced  into  North  Carolina 
in  the  mid-1960s  when  they  were  stocked  into  the  Cape  Fear  River.  Like  the  channel  catfish,  the 
blue  is  a  scavenger  and  feeds  primarily  near  the  bottom  on  aquatic 
insects,  crayfish,  fish,  freshwater  clams  and  snails.  Unlike  channel 
catfish,  adult  blue  cats  can  be  found  in  the  deeper  pools  of  rivers  where 
there  is  a  noticeable  current.  Night  is  also  the  best  time  to  fish  for  blues. 
Experienced  anglers  prefer  cut  gizzard  shad  and  river  herring  above  all 
other  blue  cat  baits.  They  are  rarely  taken  on  artificial  lures.  The  Neuse 
River  provides  the  best  blue  cat  fishing  in  the  state,  with  the  Cape  Fear  and  Pee  Dee  rivers  close 
behind.  Big  blues  can  also  be  caught  in  lakes  James  and  Norman. 

Flathead  Catfish  (Pyhdictis  olivaris): 

The  flathead  catfish  is  the  second -largest  North  Anerican  freshwater  catfish  and  the  most  abundant 
catfish  species  in  the  Cape  Fear  River.  Like  the  blue  catfish,  it  was  first  introduced  into  North 
Carolina  in  1966  into  the  Cape  Fear  near  Fayetteville.  Flatheads  are  native  to  the  New  and  French 
Broad  rivers  in  the  western  portion  of  the  state.  They  can  weigh  100  pounds.  Unlike  the  channel  or 
blue  cats,  the  flathead  is  not  a  scavenger  and  rarely  feeds  on  dead  or  decaying  matter.  Young  flat- 
heads  feed  primarily  on  aquatic  insects,  while  adults  feed  almost  entirely  on  fish  and  crayfish.  Adult 
flatheads  are  structure -oriented.  It  is  best  to  fish  for  them  in  and  around  submerged 
Tf*-  logs,  drift  piles,  standing  timber  and  on  the  downstream  end  of  an  outside  bend  in  the 
river  where  there  is  plenty  of  deep  water.  It  is  best  to  use  only  live  or  freshly  cut  bait  when 
fishing  for  flatheads,  especially  if  you  want  to  catch  a  very  large  one.  Your  best  bets  for 
flatheads  are  the  Yadkin  and  the  Cape  Fear  rivers.  The  Cape  Fear  River,  which  has  plenty 
of  prime  catfish  habitat,  is  probably  the  top  place  in  the  state  to  fish  for  all  three  species. 

Catfish  are  classified  as  nongame  fish  and,  generally,  there  are  no  size  or  creel  restrictions  regarding 
their  harvest  in  North  Carolina  (See  current  Regulations  Digest  for  more  details  and  exceptions). 

— Keith  Ashley,  Wildlife  Commission  fisheries  biologist 
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On  Gossamer  Wings 


WRITTEN  BY  CLYDE  E.  SORENSON 


Monarch  butterflies  face  many  perils 
as  they  make  an  incredible  3, 000-mile 
southern  migration  each  fall.  north 
Carolina  volunteers  are  helping  to 
unravel  the  mysteries  of  this  delicate 
creature's  amazing  journey. 


W  v 


Pit  K  hl<  M  '\ 


Volunteers  such  as  jack  avent 
of  raleigh  (far  left)  are  helping 
researchers  understand  the  incred- 
ible fall  migrations  of  monarchs 
by  tagging  and  releasing  the  beau- 
tiful butterflies. 


By  the  end  of  August,  an  orange -and -black 
tide  composed  of  millions  of  monarch  butterflies 
will  start  rolling  south  from  southern  Canada. 
The  waves  will  reach  North  Carolina  in  mid-September 
on  their  way  to  the  high  Mexican  Sierra  Mountains.  From 
a  summer  range  of  many  millions  of  acres,  all  of  the 
100  million  or  more  monarchs  that  grew  to  maturity  in 
the  eastern  half  of  North  America  will  attempt  to  reach 
half  a  dozen  or  so  butterfly  congregations  in  oyamel  fir  tree 
groves  that  together  cover  no  more  than  five  or  six  acres. 
Those  covering  the  greatest  distances  may  travel  more  than 
3,000  miles,  at  an  average  speed  of  about  10  miles  per  hour. 
And  not  a  single  one  of  these  butterflies  will  ever  have  been 
to  the  special  groves  before! 

How  such  tiny  animals  (the  average  adult  monarch 
weighs  about  V60  of  an  ounce)  can  navigate  such  huge  dis- 
tances with  no  prior  experience  fascinates  and  puzzles  many 
people.  Entomologists  at  the  University  of  Kansas  have  estab- 
lished Monarch  Watch  in  an  effort  to  learn  more  about  how 
monarchs  do  it,  to  educate  students  and  adults  about  monarch 
biology  and  to  publicize  the  need  to  conserve  both  the  threat- 
ened wintering  groves  and  summer  habitats  essential  to  the 
monarch's  survival.  An  important  component  of  Monarch 
Watch  is  a  highly  successful  tagging  program  in  which  small 
adhesive  tags  are  placed  on  the  wings  of  captured  monarchs. 
Trained  guides  in  Mexico  then  search  for  tagged  individuals 
in  the  wintering  groves.  Last  year,  about  75 ,000  monarchs 
were  tagged,  and  about  300  were  recovered.  A  tagging  pro- 
gram can  be  an  excellent  class  project  for  students  from  ele- 
mentary age  through  high  school. 

The  tagging  program  is  also  great  for  adults.  "This  fall 
will  be  my  fourth  year  tagging  monarchs,"  explains  Jack 
Avent,  who  does  most  of  his  butterfly  netting  at  the  exten- 
sive J.C  Raulston  Arboretum  in  Raleigh.  "This  place  always 
has  something  blooming,"  he  said.  "It's  great  fun  catching 
the  butterflies  and  releasing  them."  Jack  uses  an  insect  net  he 
made  back  in  high  school  and  takes  particular  care  to  avoid 
injuring  the  monarchs.  "I  only  catch  them  off  the  flower — 
not  in  the  air.  You  can  catch  them  real  gentle  this  way." 

Jack  looks  forward  to  the  day  when  one  of  his  tagged 
monarchs  is  recovered  in  Mexico.  "They  haven't  found 
one  of  my  tags  yet,"  he  said.  "But  I  keep  hoping."  And  he'll 
keep  tagging,  come  fall. 

Though  migrating  monarchs  will  be  moving  across 
the  entire  state,  the  best  places  to  see  numbers  of  them  in 
North  Carolina  are  gaps  on  the  Blue  Ridge  Parkway  and 
other  mountain  roads,  and  along  the  state's  beaches.  You 
can  also  plant  milkweeds  in  your  yard  to  help  grow  more  of 
these  beautiful  insects.  If  you're  interested  in  participating  in 
the  tagging  program  or  just  learning  more  about  monarchs, 
visit  www.monarchwatch.org,  or  call  (888)  TAGGING.  0 
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From  0  to  60 

Supercharge  your  gear  and 
set  up  camp  with  your  family 
in  60  minutes  flat. 

written  by  t.  edward  nlckens 
illustrated  by  jackie  plttman 
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Finally.  You  made  it.  After  four  hours  of  hellish  driving  with  children  strapped  to  their  car  seats  and  a  spouse 
turned  green  from  the  last  five  miles  of  winding  road,  you  turn  into  the  campground  and  breathe  a  sigh  of 
relief.  Home  at  last.  But  not  quite. 
It's  the  quintessential  American  experience — car  camping.  Sure,  it  can  be  done  with  little  planning,  rudimentary 
skills  and  equipment  left  over  from  your  stint  in  the  Boy  Scouts  last  century.  Or  you  can  approach  it  as  an  under- 
taking that  involves  street  smarts,  a  grasp  of  how  form  and  function  influence  efficiency  and  the  upper  gross  tonnage 
limit  of  your  vehicle.  Either  way,  what  happens  in  the  first  60  minutes  after  you  pull  up  to  a  campground  will  largely 
dictate  the  level  of  comfort  and  enjoyment  you  and  your  brood  of  young'uns  (or  band  of  college  buddies)  can  expect. 

Turning  a  little  patch  of  ground  into  a  little  piece  of  home  isn't  as  simple  as  unfurling  a  bedroll.  There's  site 
orientation  and  preparation  to  consider.  Your  impact  on  native  vegetation.  Navigating  the  social  intricacies  of  the 
campground  neighborhood.  There's  all  that  stuff — tents  and  sleeping  pads  and  water  filters  and  propane  lanterns 
and  stoves  and  collapsible  grills.  It's  confusing.  It's  piled  up  in  the  back  of  the  car  like  an  avalanche  from  the  Target 
sporting  goods  department.  You  need  a  plan.  Here  it  is.  A  minute-by-minute  guide  to  making  camp  in  today's 
typical  state  park,  Blue  Ridge  Parkway  campground  or  commercial  campground. 
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Think  of  your  task  over 
the  next  15  minutes  as 
being  a  part  of  some  sort 
of  L.L.  Bean  Delta  Force 
that  just  infiltrated  hos- 
tile territory.  The  objec- 
tive: the  best  possible 
campsite  remaining 
in  the  campground. 


0  to  15  Minutes 

You've  arrived — sort  of — but  now  you  must  be  strong, 
tor  it  is  decision  time,  and  nothing  will  impact  your 
camping  experience  more  than  a  well-considered 
campsite.  Even  if  you're  simply  seeking  a  bit  of  sol- 
ace in  RV  City,  every  minute  spent  in  reconnaissance 
pays  off,  so  close  your  ears  to  the  whining  children 
and  the  spouse  with  a  throbbing  road-trip  headache. 
Think  of  your  task  over  the  next  15  minutes  as  being 
a  part  of  some  sort  of  L.L.  Bean  Delta  Force  that  just 
infiltrated  hostile  territory.  The  objective:  the  best 
possible  campsite  remaining  in  the  campground.  You 
must  quickly  assess  the  lay  of  the  land;  determine 
which  natives  are  likely  to  be  friendly  (the  van  with 
the  Megadeth  bumper  sticker?  Better  move  on  .  .  .  ); 
and  analyze  water  sources,  the  local  power  grid  and 
the  design  and  placement  of  public  utilities.  There's 
nothing  simple  about  it. 

What  I  look  for  are  the  three  "wells" — a  campsite 
that  is  well-wooded,  well -graded  and  well  away  from 
any  sign  of  people  that  don't  share  my  disdain  for 
mechanical  noise — including  radios — in  the  hinter- 
lands. Here's  how  it  works. 

My  preference  for  wooded  sites  is  purely  personal. 
Trees  give  you  shade  and  something  to  hang  lanterns 
from,  but  there  are  other  considerations.  Grassy  mead- 
ows are  frequently  lumpy  and  home  to  mosquitoes  or 
no-see-ums.  Better  by  far  is  a  patch  of  packed  ground 
padded  with  pine  needles.  Look  up  for  widow-makers, 
those  dead  or  dying  trees  and  branches  that  can  come 
down  in  heavy  winds.  Look  down  for  roots  snaking 
across  your  anticipated  tent  site. 

Trees,  though,  are  largely  an  aesthetic  issue.  Not 
so  the  notion  of  slope,  which  has  the  most  significant 
impact  on  my  ability  to  sleep.  Any  slope  whatsoever — 
end-to-end  or  side-to-side — affects  the  quality  of  my 
snoozing,  and  I'll  snub  a  site  with  the  most  perfect 
view  if  there's  enough  slant  to  the  ground 
to  roll  a  marble.  To  test  it  out,  there's  no 
substitute  for  a  test  ride.  I  lie  down  on 
the  ground.  Roll  around  a  bit.  If  you 
have  no  choice  but  to  pitch  a  tent 
on  a  slight  incline,  make  sure 
your  head  is  uphill. 

A  well-graded  campsite 
also  addresses  drainage,  a  major 
concern  in  developed  camp- 
grounds where  high  use  packs 
down  the  surface  soil  so  that  rain- 
water runs  and  pools  rather  than 
drains  and  seeps.  Think  about  how 
water  from  a  heavy  rain  would  run 
across  your  campsite,  and  site  your 
tent  away  from  the  flow. 

Well-wooded,  well -graded  sites  are 
worth  the  effort  to  find,  but  it's  also  worth  the 
time  to  stay  away  from  neighboring  campsites  that 
look  like  they  host  parties  that  might  not  share  your 


particular  backwoods  ethic.  See  that  boombox 
perched  atop  the  picnic  table?  Could  be  a  telltale 
sign  of  a  late-night,  adolescent  moon-howl.  Keep 
looking.  I  also  avoid  even  the  smallest  RVs  equipped 
with  a  generator  or  air  conditioner.  I  don't  drive 
four  hours  with  whining  children  and  a  green-faced 
spouse  to  have  to  listen  to  someone  else's  generator 
motor  running  all  night  long. 

So,  15  minutes  to  choose  campsite  24-A  on  Red 
Maple  Loop.  See?  That  wasn't  so  hard.  Now  you 
get  to  pitch  the  tent. 

15  to  30  Minutes 

The  tent,  of  course,  was  the  last  item  you  loaded  into 
the  car,  so  it's  right  there  on  top  of  things  and  not 
buried  under  so  much  gear  that  you  have  to  pull 
everything  out  of  the  trunk.  Smart  move.  After  figur- 
ing out  which  precise  campsite  you  want,  the  real 
dirt-under-your-fingernails  work  begins. 

Before  pitching  the  tent,  lay  out  the  tent's 
ground  cloth — what  the  catalogs  these  days  call  a 
"footprint" — and  give  some  thought  to  the  tent's 
orientation.  If  possible,  I  like  the  tent  door  facing 
east,  to  catch  the  warming  morning  sun.  In  hot 
weather,  I'll  orient  the  tent  to  take  advantage  of 
even  the  slightest  prevailing  breeze,  a  sleep-saver  on 
sultry  nights.  Also  consider  wind  direction  and  how 
it  relates  to  campfire  smoke.  You  don't  want  sparks 
and  smoke  drifting  into  the  tent.  In  the  evening, 
air  flow  tends  to  move  downhill  as  air  tempera- 
tures cool,  and  heavier  cool  air  settles  into 
hollows.  Plan  accordingly. 

Now,  lie  down  and  make  sure 
there  are  no  uncomfortable 
low  spots,  ridges 
or  roots  ^ 
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directly  under  the  sleeping  hags.  Shift  the  ground  - 
cloth  around  to  find  the  best  level  of  comfort.  Once 
you  know  the  boundaries  of  the  tent  floor,  remove 
the  groundcloth  and  pick  out  the  most  offending 
sticks  and  rocks,  and  fill  the  divots  with  leaves  or  dirt. 
Ditto  any  slight  depressions  that  could  be  filled  with 
rain  water.  If  there  are  plenty  of  leaves  or  pine  nee- 
dles around,  I  haul  over  a  few  double  handfuls,  espe- 
cially if  the  tent  site  is  on  bare  ground,  which  coats  a 
groundcloth  with  mud  after  condensation  wets  the 
plastic,  or  on  pea  gravel  in  a  developed  campground, 
which  can  abrade  the  tent  floor. 

If  you're  camping  with  kids,  they'll  get  a  kick  out 
of  worming  around  on  the  ground  to  find  a  comfy 
spot,  but  after  that  it's  hands  off  the  tent  and  this  time  I 
mean  it!  One  of  the  most  aggravating  aspects  of  setting 
up  camp  is  keeping  young  children  out  of  the  way,  at 
least  temporarily.  We  carry  a  large  mesh  net  bag  full 
of  sandbox  and  beach  toys — shovels,  buckets  and  the 
like — that  are  perfect  for  keeping  the  young'uns 
occupied  while  we  wrestle  with  638  feet  of  shock- 
corded  aluminum  poles  and  put  up  our  21 -pound 
portable  beach  house. 


Setting  up  a  family-sized  tent  is  an  exercise  famous 
for  sparking  arguments,  but  there  are  a  few  easy  ways 
to  make  the  process  work  more  smoothly.  If  your  tent 
poles  aren't  connected  by  interior  shockcords,  use 
colored  duct  tape  or  fingernail  polish  to  color -code 
each  set  of  tent  poles,  then  mark  each  corresponding 
clip  and  grommet  with  the  matching  color.  Cut  a  cus- 
tom groundcloth  by  setting  up  your  tent  on  a  piece 
of  tarp,  mark  its  outline,  then  cut  out  a  footprint 
2  inches  smaller  on  all  sides.  (Groundcloths  should 
always  be  slightly  smaller  than  the  tent  floor  so  they 
don't  catch  channel  rain  under  the  floor.)  This  year 
we're  taking  a  cue  from  seasoned  RV  campers  (gasp!) 
and  lugging  a  10-foot  by  10-foot  piece  of  indoor-out- 
door carpeting  to  roll  out  in  front  of  the  tent.  It 
should  help  keep  the  tent  clean,  keep  the  kids  from 
tripping  over  exposed  roots,  and  provide  a  surface 
that  will  make  it  easier  to  find  all  those  dropped 
pocketknives  and  bread  bag  twist -ties. 

Elapsed  time:  half-an-hour.  Now  to  make  the 
house  a  home. 


The  tent,  of  course, 
was  the  last  item  you 
loaded  into  the  car, 
so  it's  right  there 
on  top  of  things  and 
not  buried  under  so 
much  gear  that  you 
have  to  pull  everything 
out  of  the  trunk. 

Smart  move. 
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Gear  That  Makes  It  Easy 

Headlamp.  New  LED  head- 
lamps will  change  the  way 
you  look  at  flashlights.  Very 
lightweight  and  comfortable, 
they  burn  for  hundreds  of 
hours  on  two  or  three  AAA 
batteries.  You  can  buy  a 
cheap  headlamp,  but  you'll 
regret  it.  A  high-quality  Petzl 
or  Princeton  Tec  headlamp 
costs  less  than  two  CDs. 

Collapsible  saw.  Collapsible 
bucksaws  cut  wood  faster 
than  hatchets  or  axes  and 
can  be  folded  up  and  stored 
safely.  They're  also  easy  to 
pack  since  the  blade  fits  into 
a  recess  in  the  handle. 

Washbasin.  For  years  I  car- 
ried my  dirty  dishes  to  the 
bathhouse  piled  up  on  both 
arms  like  a  restaurant  busboy. 
What  was  I  thinking?  A  plas- 
tic washbasin  makes  it  so 
much  easier;  a  collapsible 
model  specifically  made  for 
camping  is  easier  to  pack. 

Lantern  hanger.  This  inexpen- 
sive, handy  little  contraption 
solves  the  problem  of  where 
to  hang  a  lantern  out  of  the 
way  and  high  enough  to  cast 
a  wide  cone  of  light.  It's  a 
simple  chain  and  hook  that 
snugs  around  most  any  tree. 

Camp  grill  with  foldout  legs. 

There's  nothing  wrong  with 
balancing  the  grill  top  from 
your  home  barbecue  on  a  cou- 
ple of  rocks,  but  there's  noth- 
ing really  right  with  it  either. 
A  camp  grill  with  integral  legs 
is  a  sturdy  solution. 

Plastic  storage  bins.  Large 
storage  bins  keep  trucks  and 
trunks  free  of  clutter,  and  they 
double  as  great  places  to  store 
gear  at  home.  I  keep  tent, 
ground  cloth,  sleeping  pads 
and  sleeping  bags  in  one  large 
bin  and  just  load  it  into  the 
truck  when  it's  time  to  go. 


30  to  45  Minutes 

Once  the  tent  is  up,  my 
wife  and  I  divide  and  conquer. 
She  disappears  into  the  tent  with  sleeping  bags, 
sleeping  pads  and  pillows.  Once  the  beds  are  made, 
all  the  stuff  sacks  go  into  a  single  stuff  sack  to  keep 
them  off  the  tent  floor  and  help  with  easy  retrieval 
when  it's  time  to  break  camp.  She  tucks  a  full  water 
bottle  into  a  tent  corner  to  prevent  us  from  having 
to  go  find  it  five  minutes  after  we've  turned  in.  She 
pulls  out  pajamas.  By  the  time  our  kids  have  con- 
sumed a  half-dozen  half -burnt  marshmallows  and 
stayed  up  an  hour  past  bedtime,  streamlining  the 
process  of  getting  them  to  sleep  is  paramount.  Little 
things  mean  a  lot. 

Meanwhile,  I  set  up  the  kitchen.  For  years  I 
cordoned  off  one  end  of  the  picnic  table  for  cook- 
ing and  piled  it  high  with  pots  and  pans.  It  was  a 
terrible  system.  Stuff  got  piled  on  top  of  other  stuff, 
requiring  a  10-minute  stove -clearing  exercise  just  to 
make  my  morning  coffee.  I  looked  at  prefabricated 
camp  kitchens,  but  they're  expensive.  For  now  I'm 
happy  with  my  Milk  Crate  Camping  Cabinet.  I  use 
three  plastic  milk  crates  to  pack  food  and  cooking 
supplies,  and  once  at  camp,  I  zip-tie  them  together 
to  form  a  stable  cabinet  that  doubles  as  another  flat 
surface.  Patent  not  quite  pending.  (One  of  my  camp- 
ing buddies  shows  up  with  a  battered  brown  brief- 
case stuffed  with  utensils,  plates  and  cups,  much  of 
it  neatly  arranged  in  pockets  originally  designed 
for  business  cards  and  calculators.  I  am  green  with 
envy.)  Like  scouting  a  tent  site,  whatever  time  you 
put  into  devising  a  camp  kitchen  will  pay  dividends 
later,  when  you're  looking  for  the  pepper  and  you 
just  kruni)  it's  in  one  of  those  brown  paper  bags, 
except  the  bottoms  of  two  of  them  blew  out  after 


getting  soaked 
in  the  dewfall, 
so  their  contents 
are  now  stored 
with  the  firewood. 
You  get  the  picture. 

Once  upon  a  time,  no  self-respecting  camper 
would  consider  a  campsite  complete  without  lash- 
ing together  a  few  tables  made  from  rawhide,  small 
trees  and  canoe  paddles — at  least  that's  what  the 
Boy  Scout  manuals  told  us.  No  longer.  Shop  around 
and  $50  will  buy  you  enough  collapsible  captain's 
chairs  and  tables  to  outfit  a  college  dormitory  room, 
and  while  they  lack  a  certain  Adirondack-styled 
charm,  they  are  a  mighty  fine  addition  to  the  car 
camper's  household.  And  you  don't  burn  valuable 
time  trying  to  tie  a  timber  hitch.  Elapsed  time: 
45  minutes  and  counting. 

45  to  60  Minutes 

Once  the  tent  is  up  and  the  kitchen  is  functional, 
there  is  a  strong  temptation  to  call  it  quits.  But 
before  anyone  settles  down  to  actually  enjoy  the 
outdoors,  there's  one  more  onerous  task  to  tackle: 
collecting  firewood. 

Beginner  campers  make  three  common  mis- 
takes in  planning  for  the  campfire.  The  first  is  put- 
ting off  the  firewood  search  until  it's  time  to  start 
the  fire.  Folks  are  hungry,  or  it's  getting  dark,  and 
there's  never  adequate  time  to  find  the  best  downed 
wood  available.  Another  mistake  is  to  rely  on  a  cou- 
ple of  boxes  of  firewood  from  the  home  woodpile. 
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That's  good  aged  oak,  I'm  sure,  but 
simply  dumping  out  a  dozen  chunks  of  home- 
styled  yule  logs  won't  work  for  a  campfire. 
They'll  need  to  be  split  into  fire-starter-sized 
pieces,  not  a  job  to  handle  by  the  beam  of  a  flash- 
light. Do  it  now.  The  other  mistake  is  to  underesti- 
mate the  amount  of  wood  you'll  need  for  a  decent  - 
sized  fire,  especially  if  you  expect  to  burn  it  into  the 
wee  hours  of  the  night.  Our  crowd  goes  on  an  all- 
out  assault  for  firewood,  kids  and  all.  If  we  gather  too 
much,  all  the  better,  for  the  next  campsite  tenant 
will  have  a  nice  surprise  waiting. 

Don't  put  this  off.  Fan  out  in  different  directions, 
and  look  for  dead  and  downed  wood  only.  You'll  need 
three  sizes  of  firewood.  Tinder  is  the  term  for  quick- 
lighting,  hot-burning,  fire-starting  material:  tiny  dry 
twigs,  wood  shavings,  beech  bark,  pitch  pine  and 
the  like.  Kindling  is  finger -sized,  dead,  dry  twigs  and 
branches.  Fuel  is  the  big  stuff,  wrist -thick  and  larger, 
but  anything  over  about  six  inches  in  diameter  requires 
too  much  heat  to  burn  efficiently. 


While  the  group  ferrets  out  firewood,  one  per- 
son should  stay  in  camp  to  process  the  haul.  A  light- 
weight, collapsible  camp  saw  works  far  better,  and  is 
far  safer,  than  a  hatchet  or  axe.  Cut  wood  into  12-  to 
18-inch  lengths.  Shorter  pieces  of  wood  burn  more 
efficiently,  and  with  less  bothersome  smoke,  than 
do  longer  pieces  because  most  of  the  log  is  actually 
burning  and  not  just  smoldering  on  the  edges  of  the 
flames.  Stack  the  wood  well  away  from  the  fire  ring 
so  kids  don't  trip  over  it  and  fall  into  the  fire.  Once 
you've  gathered  as  much  wood  as  you  think  you'll 
need,  look  for  five  more  minutes. 

And  there  you  have  it:  A  finely  made  camp- 
site in  60  minutes  or  less.  Now  you  can  light  the 
fire  and  relax. 

You  did  bring  matches,  didn't  you?  0 
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The  big  brutes  on  the  block,  black 
drum  reign  supreme  when  it  comes 
to  inshore  fighters. 

of  the  Estuary 

written  by  Mike  Marsh     photographed  by  Jody  Duggins 


Giant 


The  black  drum(Pogoniascnmis) 

is  an  underappreciated  fish,  especially  when 
considered  against  the  popularity  of  its  cousin, 
the  red  drum — North  Carolina's  state  fish. 
However,  the  lesser-known  black  drum  is 
every  bit  as  feisty  when  hooked  and  can 
dwarf  a  typical  red  drum. 

As  the  largest  member  of  the  croaker  fam- 
ily, the  black  drum  uses  its  internal  organs 
to  communicate  with  other  members  of  its 
school  in  the  murky  waters  of  the  state's 
coastal  rivers,  bays  and  sounds.  The 
"drumming"  sound  may  be  used 
to  attract  mates  as  well  as  to 
warn  other  fish  when 
danger  threatens. 
When  black 
drum  school 
up  to 


spawn  or  feed,  the  collective  drumming  can 
be  heard  far  across  open  water  on  calm  nights. 
The  underwater  "bongs"  can  even  be  felt  in 
a  fisherman's  shoe  soles  as  the  sounds  vibrate 
the  bottom  of  a  boat. 

This  characteristic  drumming  was  once 
thought  to  be  produced  by  contractions  of 
the  swim  bladder,  the  organ  that  helps  control 
the  depth  at  which  the  fish  swims.  However, 
the  rapid,  percussive  pulses  that  anglers  hear 
emanating  from  fish  they  fight  and  land  are 
now  thought  to  be  produced  by  contractions 
of  the  stomach  and  other  internal  organs, 
amplified  through  the  swim  bladder. 

Black  drum  go  through  a  metamorphosis 
in  color  scheme  as  they  age.  Smaller  fish  (up 
to  around  20  pounds)  have  four  to  six  wide, 
black  bands  running  dorsal  to  the  ventral  along 
the  sides  similar  to  the  stripes  on  a  spadefish 
or  sheepshead.  Indeed,  many  juvenile  black 
drum  are  caught  from  the  same  waters  along 
with  sheepshead  as  part  of  an  inshore  fisher- 
man's mixed  bag.  However,  the  black  drum's 
mouth  is  completely  different,  showing  lips 
instead  of  the  sheeplike  teeth  of  a 
sheepshead.  It  also  lacks  the  swept - 
back  appearance  of  spadefish, 
which  resemble  a  garden  shovel. 
Instead  of  teeth  in  the  front 
of  the  mouth,  black  drum 
crush  and  grind  their 
prey  with  powerful 
teeth  located  in 
the  backs  of  their 
throats  and 
the  hard 
insides 
of  their 
mouths. 


Black  drum  can  live  as  long  as  35  years. 
As  they  reach  maturity,  the  black  convict 
stripes  fade  and  then  disappear  altogether. 
When  fresh  from  the  water,  mature  black 
drum  have  a  dusky  appearance,  much  like 
tarnished  brass.  Within  moments  after  being 
brought  from  the  water,  the  coloration  of 
adult  and  juvenile  fish  darkens  to  a  charcoal 
cast  that  seems  to  cover  the  poker -chip  scales 
like  mildew.  This  dark  color  is  what  gives  the 
black  drum  its  name. 

The  hump-backed  body  shape  resembles 
that  of  a  gigantic  croaker,  rather  than  the 
streamlined  shape  of  a  red  drum.  Instead  of 
the  fast  runs  for  which  the  red  drum  is  famous, 
the  muscular  form  of  the  black  drum  is  bet- 
ter suited  for  bulldogging.  Though  it  lacks 
nothing  in  fighting  ability  when  hooked  on 
suitable  tackle,  its  body  size  helps  make  up 
for  speed  when  the  fish  puts  a  bend  in 
an  angler's  rod.  The  state  record  red  drum 
weighed  94  pounds,  2  ounces.  In  comparison, 
the  state  record  black  drum  weighed  a  whop- 
ping 100  pounds,  1  ounce,  making  it  one  of 
the  largest  fish  that  can  be  caught  in  the 
state's  inshore  waters. 

The  state  record  black  drum  was  caught 
from  the  Cape  Fear  River  in  1998,  but  many 
other  large  black  drum  have  been  caught 
from  piers,  the  surf  and  sounds  throughout 
the  state.  Beginning  in  March,  the  fish  show 
up  along  our  coast  in  schools  that  are  so 
large  they  can  sometimes  be  seen  from  the 
air.  They  typically  spawn  near  shore  dur- 
ing winter  and  early  spring.  By  summer,  the 
fish  have  moved  into  the  estuaries,  and  the 
largest  fish  of  the  year  are  usually  caught 
during  the  hot  months  of  July  and  August, 
although  mature  fish  have  also  been  caught 
through  November. 

Juvenile  black  drum  are  rather  indiscrim- 
inate feeders  and  can  be  caught  on  jigs  as  well 
as  natural  baits  such  as  shrimp,  cut  mullet  or 
live  mullet,  fiddler  crabs,  mud  crabs,  blue  crabs, 
clams  and  mole  crabs,  also  called  "sand  fleas." 
Mole  crabs  are  the  preferred  bait  of  anglers 
and  can  be  gathered  by  hand  or  with  a  rake 
equipped  with  a  basket.They  scamper  up  and 
down  the  ocean  beaches  to  the  rhythm  of 
the  waves,  continually  reburying  themselves 
in  the  wet  sand.  As  black  drum  mature,  they 
begin  consuming  more  shellfish  than  finfish. 
Many  of  the  largest  black  drum  have  been 
found  to  have  dozens  of  stone  crabs  in  their 
stomachs.  Their  preference  for  shellfish  is  so 
voracious,  that  one  could  imagine  an  adult 
black  drum  rolling  up  its  sleeves  and  picking 
crabs  served  with  a  side  of  drawn  butter. 
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Because  black  drum  feed  an  mollusks 
and  cnistacearis,  the  fish  are  usually  caught 
around  structures  including  bridge  arid  pier 
pilings,  as  well  as  jetties  and  breakwaters. 

Like  mole  crabs,  mud  crabs  and  fiddler 
crabs  can  be  gathered  by  hand.  Brownish 
black  and  silver-dollar-sized,  mud  crabs  are 
found  beneath  debris  along  marshes.  Fiddler 
crabs  gather  in  marshy  areas  at  low  tide  and 
are  identified  by  one  oversized  single  claw 
on  the  male.  Blue  crabs  can  be  bought  in 
seafood  markets  or  caught  by  using  a  baited 
line  and  dip  net  or  a  trap.  Shrimp  can  be 
captured  in  cast  nets  along  the  edges  of  grass 
beds  and  in  shallow  creeks,  typically  in  the 
southern  portions  of  our  coast. 

Because  black  drum  feed  primarily  on  shell- 
fish, they  concentrate  in  areas  that  have  hard 
structures  that  hold  mollusks  and  crustaceans. 
These  include  bridge  pilings,  pier  pilings,  stone 
jetties  or  breakwaters  and  rocky  stretches  of 
navigation  channels.  Even  in  murky  water, 
black  drum  are  able  to  find  these  meals  using 
10  to  14  pairs  of  short,  external  chin  barbels 
that  help  them  sense  their  surroundings  and 
locate  their  prey  by  taste  and  touch. 

Although  many  black  drum  are  caught 
by  anglers  who  seek  other  fish,  those  who 
specifically  target  black  drum  select  shellfish 
for  bait,  fishing  in  hard-structure  areas.  Many 
a  sheepshead  fisherman  has  had  terminal 
tackle  torn  away  after  an  unintended  tug-of- 
war  with  a  black  drum.  The  larger  and  stronger 
fish  wraps  the  angler's  line  around  an  oyster- 
encrusted  bridge  support;  the  line  is  sliced 
and  the  fish  is  gone,  leaving  the  angler  won- 
dering if  the  piscatorial  equivalent  of  a  school 
bus  has  headed  off  with  the  bait. 

Small  black  drum  can  concentrate  in  huge 
schools  around  bridges  and  pilings.  Anglers 
simply  tie  off  to  the  bridges  using  boat  bumpers 
and  seat  cushions  secured  along  the  gunwales 
to  protect  the  sides  of  the  boat.  Shrimp  is  a 
favorite  bait  of  anglers  where  juvenile  fish 
congregate  because  it  is  easy  to  obtain  at  any 
fish  market  or  tackle  shop. 

Light  spinning  or  baitcasting  tackle  can 
be  used  to  land  smaller  fish  up  to  5  pounds. 
However,  when  fishing  in  waters  where  fish  up 
to  50  pounds  and  more  are  known  to  occur, 
anglers  switch  to  heavy  tackle  suited  to  off- 
shore bottom -fishing  for  grouper  and  snap- 
per. Reels  capable  of  holding  200  yards  of 
60-pound  monofilament  are  not  oversized  for 
big  black  drum  when  fishing  near  structure. 
Some  anglers  prefer  to  use  the  modern  low- 
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stretch,  high-strength  braided  lines  for  black 
drum.  Not  only  do  these  lines  help  control 
a  hooked  fish,  they  also  help  set  the  hook  at 
the  right  time  because  they  telegraph  the  bite 
of  the  fish  better  than  monofilament. 

Incredible  as  it  may  sound,  the  bite  of  a 
large  black  drum  can  feel  like  the  vibration  of 
the  string  of  a  delicate  violin.  As  the  fish  begins 
to  crush  its  prey,  it  may  spit  out  the  hook  along 
with  shell  fragments.  Anglers  use  heavy  sinkers 
to  maintain  bottom  contact  and  to  keep  lines 
tight  so  they  can  feel  the  fish  mouthing  the 
bait.  When  using  a  conventional,  revolving 
spool  reel,  veteran  anglers  grip  the  rod  ahead  of 
the  reel  and  hold  the  line  between  the  thumb 
and  forefinger  to  maintain  a  better  feel  of 
their  bait  on  the  bottom.  But,  rods  should 
never  be  left  unattended  when  the  hooks  are 
baited  and  over  the  side.  A  big  black  drum 
is  capable  of  hooking  itself  and  snatching  a 
fishing  rod  overboard  into  the  briny  deep. 

Hook  choice  can  be  critical  with  black 
drum.  When  the  fish  are  finicky,  a  2/0  beak 
hook  can  increase  hookups  because  the  fish 
are  less  likely  to  detect  and  spit  out  the  hook. 
This  is  especially  true  when  catching  juvenile 
fish  and  when  using  soft  baits  such  as  clams. 
However,  5/0  to  7/0  hooks  should  be  used  when 
the  fish  are  aggressive  or  when  using  hard- 
shelled  baits  such  as  blue  crabs.  One  method 
of  baiting  a  hard-shelled  crab  is  to  use  rubber 
bands  to  hold  the  offering  on  the  hook. 


Sometimes  a  hard  hook  set  results  in  a 
short  battle  that  ends  with  a  slight  slackening 
of  the  line.  The  hook  simply  falls  out  because 
it  has  only  temporarily  etched  a  hold  in  the 
hard  roof  of  the  fish's  mouth.  After  the  initial 
run,  the  hook  simply  comes  loose,  defeated 
by  the  bony  armor.  A  hook  set  into  the  lip  of 
the  fish  is  usually  very  secure. 

Because  black  drum  do  not  have  dan- 
gerous external  teeth,  they  can  be  safely 
released  by  using  fingers  or  pliers  to  free 
the  hook.  Large  fish  are  boated  with  a  land- 
ing net  instead  of  a  gaff,  which  is  not  advised 
because  the  point  will  not  penetrate  the 
scales  of  a  large  fish. 

Though  black  drum  are  protected  with 
size  and  creel  limits  in  many  states,  the  taking 
and  possession  of  black  drum  is  unregulated 
in  North  Carolina.  Still,  anglers  should  be 
selective  in  harvesting  the  fish.  A  trophy  fish, 
which  by  definition  meets  a  minimum  weight 
of  40  pounds,  can  have  tough  flesh.  Also,  a 
good  percentage  of  the  adult  fish  have  parasitic 
worms  throughout  the  muscle  tissue,  espe- 
cially near  the  tail  and  vent. 

The  smaller  fish  are  very  good  to  eat, 
according  to  the  opinions  of  most  fishermen. 
Even  so,  anglers  should  take  home  only  a 
modest  supply  for  a  meal.  Black  drum  are 
the  large  brutes  of  inshore  species,  providing 
anglers  with  the  constant  potential  for  one 
heck  of  a  fight.  ® 


Black  Drum  Fishing 


Charles  Dycus  holds  up  his  Nirrth 
Carolina  state  record  100 -pound, 
I -omice  black  drum  caught  in  the 
Cape  Fear  River  in  1998.  Mole  crabs 
(above,  left)  are  no  bigger  than  the  end 
of  a  finger,  yet  they  are  excellent  bait 
for  these  huge  fish. 


\ 


Try  to  position  the  boat  on 
the  up-current  side  of  the 
structure  to  ensure  the  bait 
is  in  the  strike  zone  near 
the  bottom.  When  fishing 
for  larger  black  drum,  use 
5/0  to  7/0  hooks  and  up 
to  60-pound  test,  abrasion- 
resistant  line.  A  sliding  egg 
sinker  will  help  the  angler 
feel  the  fish's  extremely 
light  bite. 
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]ODY  DUGGINS 


He  makes  sure  the  forests 

give  animals  the  right  food  and  shelter. 


Conditions  are  right,  but  Brent  Wilson  checks  the  weather 
one  last  time.  The  winds  are  calm,  with  no  sudden  gusts  or  shifts 
expected.  Only  a  slight  breeze  rustles  across  the  pine  needles.  Rain 
won't  extinguish  the  day's  activity.  Showers  from  two  days  ago  have 
mostly  dried,  but  the  straw  and  leaves  on  the  ground  won't  ignite 
like  tinder.  Wilson  seems  satisfied.  The  forest  will  burn,  but  neither 
too  hot  nor  too  fast. 

"The  object  is  to  manage  the  understory  without  cooking  the 
overstory,  and  keeping  the  fire  within  the  fire  lines,"  Wilson  says. 

His  crew,  all  experienced  at  battling  forest  fires,  takes  position 
throughout  the  woods.  If  today's  prescribed  burn  jumps  its  bound- 
aries, the  crew  will  keep  it  from  turning  into  a  wildfire.  As  the  fire 
reaches  its  boundaries,  it  will  encounter  a  back  fire.  This  is  where 
the  expression  "fight  fire  with  fire"  comes  from.  The  back  fire, 
which  burns  against  the  wind,  consumes  the  fuel  in  the  path  of 
the  oncoming  fire.  The  main  fire  dies,  having  nothing  to  burn. 

It  leaves  blackened  ground  in  its  wake,  having  burned  off  the 
pine  straw,  grass  and  brushy  plants.  The  tall  longleaf  pine  trees 
show  only  a  little  charring  of  their  bark.  The  trees  are  undamaged. 
In  fact,  the  fire  has  made  them  healthier.  Longleaf  pines  need  lots 
of  room  to  grow,  and  the  fire  has  cleared  away  the  crowded  under- 
story. And  healthy  trees  are  good  for  the  animals  that  depend  on 
them  for  food  and  shelter. 

"We  want  to  make  sure  the  wildlife  species  have  what  they  need 
to  survive,"  Wilson  says. 


MANAGING  LAND  FOR  WILDLIFE 

Wilson  is  a  wildlife  forester  for  the  North  Carolina 
Wildlife  Resources  Commission.  He  works  on  lands 
that  the  Wildlife  Commission  owns,  tending  the 
forests  for  the  animals  that  live  there.  That  can 
become  complicated  because  animals  need  different 
types  of  food  and  habitat.  For  example,  the  red- 
cockaded  woodpecker,  an  endangered  species, 
builds  its  nest  mostly  in  cavities  of  living  longleaf 


pines.  Bobwhite  quail,  on  the  other  hand,  prefer  early-successional 
habitat  of  tall,  thick  weeds  and  thorny  bushes.  So  if  red-cockaded 
woodpeckers  and  bobwhite  quail  live  in  the  same  forest,  Wilson 
must  make  sure  the  land  will  support  both. 

Sometimes  he  plants  trees  for  the  animals.  If  the  land  is  home 
to  whitetail  deer  or  black  bears,  which  need  mast  in  their  diet,  then 
acorn-producing  oaks  are  good  trees  to  grow  on  the  land.  Wilson 
also  removes  trees.  He  may  harvest  just  a  few  trees  at  a  time,  giving 
mature  trees  room  to  grow.  Or  he  may  decide  to  clear-cut,  open- 
ing the  land  for  early-successional  animals  such  as  rabbits,  song- 
birds and  quail. 

Or  he  may  burn  the  forest,  which  both  nature  and  humans  have 
been  doing  for  thousands  of  years.  In  fact,  the  forests  around  here  have 
been  burned  so  regularly  that  they  can't  be  healthy  without  periodic 
fire.  "They  have  evolved  to  burn,"  says  Wilson.  Only  in  the  past  few 
years  have  scientists  realized  the  necessity  of  fire  to  the  forest.  For 
many  years,  foresters  and  firefighters  worked  to  keep  fire  out  of  the 
forest.  Some  forests  that  have  not  burned  in  decades  have  under- 
stories  thick  with  accumulated  layers  of  leaves  and  straw.  Many  of 
the  wildfires  in  the  news  that  destroy  thousands  or  millions  of 
acres  start  on  such  lands. 

"When  you  remove  fuels,  £f 
the  less  intense  a  fire  is  WC  W3  lit  t O 

next  time,"  Wilson  says. 

"Prescribed  burning  make  sure 

is  fireproofing."  ._  „  _  _  _ .  _ 

the  wildlife 
species  have 
what  they  1 
need  to 
survive, 
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ON  THE  JOB 

Most  of  a  wildlife  forester's  work  takes  place  outdoors,  of  course, 
but  there  is  plenty  to  keep  Wilson  in  his  office  outside  New  Bern, 
especially  on  cold  or  rainy  days.  Besides  routine  paperwork,  there 
are  many  reports  to  write  about  what  has  been  done  or  should  be 
done  on  game  lands  owned  by  the  Wildlife  Commission. 

"A  big  part  of  it  is  what's  appropriate  to  the  site,"  he  says. 
"I  evaluate  each  site  and  make  sure  we're  not  managing  for  gray 
squirrels  in  an  old  field.  In  that  ecosystem,  it  would  make  more 
sense  to  manage  for  rabbits.  Gray  squirrels  would  be  more 
appropriate  in  mature  trees." 

What  Wilson  does  is  something  he  has 
wanted  to  do  since  he  was  a  child. 
Growing  up,  he  spent  a  lot  of 
time  outdoors  hunting,  fishing 
and  just  romping  through  the 
forest.  He  earned  a  college 
degree  in  wildlife  manage- 
ment and,  because  he  was 
interested  in  land  manage- 
ment also,  took  several  for- 
estry courses  as  well.  He  has 
state  certification  as  a  wildlife 
biologist  and  is  registered  as  a  forester. 
Wildlife  species  aren't  the  only  ones  that 
benefit  from  good  forestry.  Humans  who  enjoy  the  outdoors — 
from  hunting  to  bird  watching  to  just  spending  time  in  the  wild — 
can  appreciate  the  natural  world  of  plants  and  animals. 


An  auger  to  take  a 
core  sample  from  a 
tree  is  one  of  many 
special  tools  that  a 
forester  uses. 


A  Forester's 


TOOlS 


A  farrow  rake  creates  a  small  fire 
line  by  removing  not  just  straw  and 
leaves,  but  also  grasses  and  other 
small  plants,  exposing  bare  soil. 


A  handheld  Global  Positioning 
System  unit  has  many  uses,  from 
marking  rare  plants  and  animal 
dens  to  finding  one's  way  through 
deep  woods. 


KEN  TAYLOR 


Tending  forests  for  wildlife  can  include 
[burning  the  understory  around  long- 
leaf  pines  which  benefits  the  red- 
jcockaded  woodpecker  (top). 


A  drip  torch,  when 
used  cautiously,  is  a 
safe  way  to  start  an  under- 
story burn.  Valves  and  loops 
keep  the  burning  wick  at  the 
top  separate  from  the  fuel 
in  the  canister.  Tipping  the 
torch  forward  like  a  pitcher, 
the  forester  pours  a  thin 
stream  of  fuel  onto  the  wick, 
where  it  ignites  on  its  way 
to  the  ground. 
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NATURE  ACTIVITY:  Three  Kinds  of  Fire 
Match  the  burn  pattern  to  the  type  of  forest  fire  listed  below: 

Head  fire — A  fire  that  spreads  with  the  wind,  it  moves  the  fastest  and  burns  with  the  most  intense  heat.  When  it  spreads  very  quickly 
and  burns  very  hot,  a  head  fire  becomes  an  uncontrollable  wildfire.  It  is  the  kind  of  fire  that  climbs  trees  or  jumps  roads  and  can  burn  for 
days  or  weeks,  destroying  thousands  or  millions  of  acres. 

Back  fire — A  fire  that  burns  into  the  wind  slowly.  Set  from  a  fire  line  or  road  or  other  fuel-less  barrier,  the  hack  fire  can  burn  in  only 

one  direction.  The  usual  intent  of  setting  a  back  fire  is  to  prevent  a  faster-moving  fire  from  spreading.  The  back  fire  consumes  the  fuel  in 
the  oncoming  fire's  path,  creating  a  blackened  strip.  The  larger,  faster  fire  stops  in  its  tracks,  provided  it  hasn't  burned  so  hot  or  so  high  in 
the  trees  that  it  can  "leap"  the  barrier  by  igniting  fuel  on  the  other  side. 

Flank  fire — A  fire  that  burns  at  an  angle  to  the  wind,  often  creating  a  diagonal  pattern.  A  flank  fire  burns  faster  than  a  back  fire,  but 
it  is  easier  to  control  than  a  head  fire. 


What  Does  It  Mean? 


understory:  the  plant  matter  at  the  base  of  trees,  such  as 
grasses,  shrubs,  shoots,  leaves  and  straw 
OVerStOry:  the  branches  and  leafy  canopy  of  a  tree  or  a 
stand  of  trees 

prescribed  burn:  a  forest  fire  set  intentionally  as  a  means 
to  stimulate  fire -dependent  plants,  to  create  wildlife  habitat 
or  to  reduce  the  hazard  of  another  fire 
wildfire:  a  fast-moving,  destructive  forest  fire 
fire  line:  a  strip  of  bare  ground  plowed  or  bulldozed  ahead 
of  a  forest  fire  as  a  means  of  containing  it 
back  fire:  a  slow-burning  fire  that  spreads  into  the  wind, 
usually  set  to  burn  ground  fuel  in  the  path  of  another  fire 
habitat:  the  place  or  type  of  place  where  a  plant  or  animal  is  found 


endangered  species:  a  plant  or  animal 
that  is  in  extreme  danger  of  becoming  extinct 
early-SUCCeSSion:  a  type  of  weedy,  brushy 
habitat  that  succeeds  the  loss  of  all  or 
nearly  all  of  the  trees  on  a  site,  either 
through  logging  or  fire 
mast:  nuts  (hard  mast)  or  fruits 
and  berries  (soft  mast)  that  animals 
eat,  often  seasonally 
Clear-CUt:  to  remove  all  trees 
from  a  site 

evolve:  to  change  over  time,  typically 
in  response  to  environment 

Answers: 
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£  only  in  the 
past  few 
years  have 
scientists 
realized  the 
necessity 


Wildlife  forestry  ensures  food  and  shelter  for  all  wildlife 
species— from  the  common  raccoon  to  the  rare  red-cockaded 
woodpecker.  Installing  box  cavities  in  longleaf  pines  (left)  helps 
the  endangered  woodpecker  survive  and  nest. 


of  fire  to 
the  forest, 


GET  OUTSIDE 

Plants  and  Animals:  In  a  natural  setting  (your  backyard  or  a  park 
will  do),  observe  the  various  wild  animals — birds,  insects  or  small 
mammals  such  as  squirrels.  Notice  the  way  they  use  plants.  Where 
do  the  animals  live?  What  do  they  eat?  Can  you  think  of  ways 
animals  use  plants  other  than  for  food  and  habitat  ?  Could  animals 
survive  without  plants?  Could  animals  that  eat  other  animals 
survive  without  plants? 

Small-Scale  Management:  A  wildlife  forester  makes  sure  an  entire 
forest  provides  the  right  kind  of  food  and  habitat  for  the  animals 
living  there.  Do  you  or  your  family  do  the  same  sort  of  thing?  Are 
there  birdhouses  in  your  yard?  What  about  bird  feeders?  What  other 
sorts  of  things  can  people  do  to  help  wildlife? 


GET  WILD 

WILD  workshops,  offered  by  the  N.C  Wildlife 
Resources  Commission,  provide  teachers  with  oppor- 
tunities for  continuing  education.  For  a  current  listing 
of  WILD  Workshops,  connect  to  the  commission's 
online  Web  site  at  www.ncwildlife.org  and  click  the 
ink  for  Education/Workshops. 

IT'S  WILD! 

Project  WILD  activities  for  teachers  and  students 
that  correlate  to  this  topic  include: 

Smokey  Bear  Said  What?  teaches  students  positive 
and  negative  consequences  of  forest  and  grassland  fires, 
as  well  as  changes  to  ecosystems  that  result. 

Fire  Ecologies  teaches  students  positive  and  negative 
effects  on  wildlife  from  forest  and  grassland  fires. 


A  prescribed  burn  clears  off  the  dry  grass  and  needles 
without  harming  the  trees. 


READ  AND  FIND  OUT 

Opportunities  in  Forestry  Careers  by  Christopher  M.  Wille, 
McGraw-Hill,  1998. 

Burning  Questions:  America's  Fight  with  Nature's  Fire  by  David 
Carle,  Praeger,  2002. 

Secrets  of  the  Forest  (also  titled  What's  in  the  Green,  Dark  Woods) 
by  Muriel  Steffy  Lipp,  North  Wood  Press,  1996. 

Forest  (An  /  Can  Read  Book)  by  Laura  Godwin,  Harper  Collins,  1998. 
Trees  Are  Terrific!  by  the  National  Wildlife  Federation,  McGraw- 
Hill,  1998. 

In  Wildlife  in  North  Carolina: 

"Mountain  Forests:  A  Wildlife  Dilemma"  by  Lawrence  S.  Earley, 
October  2000. 

"The  Fire  Next  Time"  and  "The  Swamp  that  Burns"  by 
Lawrence  S.  Earley,  February  1998. 

"Rethinking  Fire  and  Forests"  by  Vic  Venters,  November  1992. 


KEN  TAYLOR 
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New  Deer  Disease  Prompts  Precautions 


Deer  hunters  don't  need  to  worry — yet — 
about  chronic  wasting  disease,  but  owners 
of  captive  deer  can  no  longer  transport  the 
animals  or  import  more  from  outside  the  state. 

Chronic  wasting  disease,  or  CWD,  afflicts 
both  wild  and  captive  herds  of  deer  and  elk. 
Diseased  animals  lose  weight  until  they  die. 
Many  appear  listless,  lower  their  heads,  exhibit 
blank  facial  expressions  or  walk  repetitively  in 
set  patterns.  Other  symptoms  include  increased 
drinking  and  urination,  excessive  salivation  and 
grinding  of  the  teeth. 

The  disease  pocks  the  brain,  creating  a 
spongy  appearance.  Similar  diseases  afflict 
sheep  (scrapie)  and  cattle  (bovine  spongiform 
encephalopathy,  or  "mad  cow  disease").  Unlike 
the  cattle  disease,  which  has  been  connected 
to  human  ailments,  neither  scrapie  nor  CWD 
is  believed  to  transmit  to  humans,  according 
to  the  federal  Centers  for  Disease  Control 


and  Prevention.  And  unlike  foot-and-mouth 
disease,  transmission  of  CWD  between  infected 
deer  and  livestock  has  not  occurred  in  con- 
trolled experiments  using  penned  animals. 

CWD  has  been  reported  in  nine  Mid- 
western and  Rocky  Mountain  states  and  two 
Canadian  provinces.  It  has  not  shown  up  in 
the  herds  of  North  Carolina,  either  wild  or 
captive.  But  incubation  can  take  five  years 
or  longer,  which  makes  diagnosis  a  problem. 
Currently,  only  postmortem  examination 
can  confirm  CWD.  Several  of  the  state's  127 
licensed  owners  of  captive  deer  or  elk  have 
imported  animals  from  infected  areas. 

As  a  precaution,  the  N.C.  Wildlife 
Resources  Commission  in  May  banned  the 
importation  of  any  more  live  deer,  elk  or  other 
cervids.  Transportation  of  live  cervids  within 
the  state  is  also  forbidden.  No  changes  to  hunt- 
ing regulations  have  been  proposed. 


Biologist  ChadThomas  releases 
bass  fingerlings  in  northeastern 
North  Carolina. 


RODNEY  FOUSHEE 


Coastal  Rivers  Restocked  with  Largemouths  j 

Four  hurricane-ravaged  coastal  rivers  are  getting  an  infusion  of  largemouth  bass  as  part  of  a  four-year  N.C. 
Wildlife  Resources  Commission  study. 

"Our  spring  population  surveys  confirmed  angler  reports  that  largemouth  bass  populations  in  North  Carolina's 
northeastern  rivers  have  declined  significantly  in  abundance,"  said  Chad  Thomas,  a  fisheries  biologist  for  the 
Wildlife  Commission.  "We've  determined  that  the  oxygen-poor  floodwaters  resulting 
from  hurricanes  contributed  directly  to  declines  in  these  bass  populations." 

Flooding  from  Hurricane  Floyd  in  1999  reduced  bass  densities  in  at  least  five  Coastal 
Plain  rivers.  The  first  phase  of  the  experimental  restocking  will  concentrate  on  four 
waterways:  the  Chowan,  Pasquotank,  Perquimans  and  Scuppernong  rivers.  If  those 
initial  efforts  prove  to  enhance  the  largemouth  populations,  the  commission  will  add  the 
Alligator  River  to  the  program. 

The  plan  is  to  stock  the  rivers  each  spring  through  2005  and  sample  each  fall.  About 
^0,000  hatchery-raised  fingerlings,  or  baby  bass,  measuring  2  inches  were  released  this 
spring.  About  15,000  of  those  fingerlings  were  tagged.  Electrofishing  in  the  fall  will 
determine  how  well  they  have  assimilated  into  the  natural  largemouth  populations. 

If  successful,  Thomas  said,  this  study  will  increase  the  abundance  of  harvestable- 
sized  largemouth  bass  available  to  the  angling  public. 
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Wildlife  through  the  Year 
Simple  Solutions 

When  creating  backyard  wildlife  habitat,  we  sometimes  find  that  we  have  become 
victims  of  our  own  success.  More  animals  sharing  a  piece  of  property  with  humans 
increases  the  odds  of  occasional  unwelcome  encounters.  However,  by  taking  a  few  pre- 
cautionary steps,  you  can  easily  avoid  situations  that  may  harm  either  animals  or  yourself. 

Exclusion:  Raccoons  may  raid  garbage  cans,  squirrels  may  rob  bird  feeders,  and 
rabbits  may  eat  garden  vegetables.  The  most  permanent  solution  is  to  exclude  the 
animal  from  the  problem  area.  Tight -fitting  garbage  lids  can  keep  out  raccoons  and 
other  critters.  Predator  guards  prevent  squirrels  from  climbing  bird  feeder  poles.  And 
fencing  will  help  keep  rabbits  away  from  your  salad  garden. 

Window  Dressing:  Birds  fly  into  windows  because  they  don't  see  the  glass,  or  they 
mistake  their  reflection  for  an  intruder  during  nesting  season  and  try  to  drive  it  away. 
Placing  sheer  cloth  or  netting  in  front  of  the  window  breaks  up  the  birds'  reflections 
and  the  appearance  of  an  open  flight  path,  but  much  of  the  use  of  the 
window  remains.  Taping  crinkled  plastic  wrap  on  the  win- 
dow has  a  similar  function.  A  more  permanent  approach 
is  to  plant  shrubs  in  front  of  the  problem  window. 

Woodpeckers:  Occasionally,  woodpeckers  peck  small 
holes  in  the  exterior  wooden  paneling  of  houses.  This 
commonly  occurs  when  small  insect  larvae  shelter  in  the 
imperfections  in  the  siding.  Don't  try  to  control  the 
insects.  Instead,  coat  the  wood  with  a  water  sealer  to 
close  the  small  holes. 

Numerous  other  potential  wildlife  problems  can 
arise.  However,  by  taking  a  few  common-sense  measures, 
your  yard  can  become  a  place  for  your  family  and  a  host  of  other 
creatures  to  share  beneficially. 

— Chris  Powell 

vJ-JLvX  B&B   are  responsible  for  the  vast  majority  of 

VkJS'jfl        Hh  Hft      M^Br     human-released  oil  that  fouls  U.S.  coastal 

/     f     \  I  waters,  according  to  a  study  by  the  National 

jSSm  II      I      I      I  / g  Research  Council. 

J    \       M  \  .  J  I  m  The  council,  an  extension  of  the  National 

~"  Academy  of  Sciences  (http:/ / national- 

academies.org),  found  that  about  29  million 
gallons  of  oil,  gasoline  and  related  products 
enter  the  oceans  around  North  America 
each  year.  Tanker  spills  accounted  for 
1.5  million  gallons,  and  pipeline  spills  amounted  to  551,000  gallons  annually. 

More  than  half  of  the  total,  15.6  million  gallons,  comes  from  runoff  and  discharge. 
This  would  include  rainwater  runoff  from  yards  and  streets,  municipal  sewage  and 
industry.  "Atmospheric  deposition" — auto,  power  plant  and  industrial  emissions  that 
wind  up  in  the  ocean — added  another  6.1  million  gallons.  Recreational  boats  were  the 
source  of  1.6  million  gallons. 

By  far  the'Single  largggt  source  of  oil  in  the  oceans  bordering  North  America  is  natural 
seepage  from  undersea  oil  sources,  releasing  an^estimated  46.4  million  gallons  annually. 


know 


Feds  Criticize 
Duke  Power's 
Catawba  Plan 

The  U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior 
has  joined  critics  who  say  Duke  Power 
Co.'s  management  of  Catawba  River 
lakes  does  more  to  encourage  new  home- 
building  than  to  protect  the  environment. 

In  filings  to  the  federal  agency  that 
regulates  Duke  Power,  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment complains  of  "disproportionate" 
development  along  lake  shorelines,  causing 
"drastic  impacts"  to  fish,  birds  and  other 
animals.  At  Lake  Norman,  where  more  than 
60  percent  of  the  shoreline  is  classified  as 
developed,  the  shoreline  set  aside  for  wild- 
life is  often  besieged  by  barking  dogs,  lawn 
mowers  and  boats. 

These  and  other  criticisms  were  made 
to  the  Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Com- 
mission, or  FERC,  which  is  deciding  whether 
to  approve  Duke's  revisions  to  its  shoreline 
management  plan.  This  key  document 
classifies  every  mile  of  shore  by  its  current 
or  future  uses,  such  as  for  power  plants, 
residences  or  wildlife  habitat.  Where  Duke 
fails,  the  Interior  Department  and  others 
claim,  is  in  balancing  the  lake's  recre- 
ational, scenic  and  environmental  uses 
with  development. 

Duke  Power  said  critics  expect  the 
company  to  exert  more  control  over  devel- 
opment than  it  legally  can.  Duke's  authority 
over  the  lakes  extends  only  to  the  high- 
water  line.  The  shoreline  plan  can't  dictate 
where  homes  and  businesses  are  built. 

But  the  plan  does  say  where  piers, 
docks  and  marinas  could  be  allowed — 
affecting  the  development  that  goes  with 
them.  The  growing  number  of  such  proj- 
ects, officials  wrote  to  FERC,  "contributes 
to  the  imbalance  between  shoreline  devel- 
opment and  shoreline  protection." 
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Land  Deal  Conserves 
38,000  Eastern  Acres 


Wallace 


Duplin  / 
County 


Onslow 
County 


A  $24  million  land  conservation 
deal  will  permanently  protect  38,000 
acres  of  the  Coastal  Plain  and  provide 
enduring  habitat  for  many  disappearing 
plant  and  animal  species. 

The  Nature  Conservancy  put  up 
the  cash  in  May  to  buy  the  land  from 
International  Paper  Co.  Various  state 
agencies,  including  the  N.C.  Wildlife 
Resources  Commission,  may  acquire 
the  chunks  of  Pender  and  Sampson 
counties  from  the  nonprofit  organ- 
ization once  the  current  state  budget 
crisis  eases. 

Almost  three-fourths  of  the  land 
area  forms  a  "bridge"  linking  the 
Wildlife  Commission's  Angola  Bay  and 
Holly  Shelter  game  lands.  Protected 
corridors  between  preservation  lands 
are  important  for  wide-ranging  wildlife 
species  such  as  black  bears  and  neo- 
tropical migratory  songbirds.  Other 


tracts  along  the  headwaters  of  the  Black 
River  could  become  state  parks  or  wet- 
lands mitigation  sites  on  which  the  state 
builds  wetlands  to  replace  ones  lost  to 
highway  construction. 

The  patchwork  of  tracts  consists  of 
pocosin,  longleaf  pine,  Carolina  bay, 
riparian  forest  and  cypress  swamp  eco- 
systems. This  diversity  of  landscapes 
harbors  an  immense  variety  of  plants, 
animals  and  fish,  several  of  them 
endangered — such  as  the  federally 
listed  red-cockaded  woodpecker, 
roughleaf  loosestrife,  yellow  sedge 
and  Cooley's  meadowrue. 

Other  species  indigenous  to  the  new 
preserves  aren't  so  precarious,  but  they 
are  losing  habitat  steadily  to  devel- 
opment and  pollution —  from  black 
bear  and  Venus's-flytrap  to  Atlantic 
sturgeon,  yellow  lampmussel  and 
Carolina  goldenrod. 


Hunters  of  dove,  duck  or  other  migratory 
game  birds  must  have  certification  from  the 
federal  Hunter  Information  Program. 


Get  HIP  to  Migratory  Bird  Hunting 

If  you  hunt  migratory 
birds — not  just  ducks 
and  geese,  but  doves, 
woodcock  or  other 
migratory  birds — you 
must  be  HIP-certified. 

HIP  stands  for  Harvest 
Information  Program,  a 
program  administered  by 
the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  in  which  hunters 
provide  information  that 
helps  biologists  manage  North  America's 
incredible  migratory  game  bird  populations. 

Participation  is  mandatory  for  migratory 
bird  hunters — and  simple.  When  you  buy  your 

hunting  license,  be  sure  the  license  vendor  asks  you  a  few  short  questions 
about  your  hunting  experience  during  last  year's  season.  Your  answers 
are  not  used  to  compile  harvest  estimates,  but  to  identify  what  birds 
you  usually  hunt.  This  allows  federal  game  biologists  to  mail  sur- 
veys to  the  appropriate  hunters.  If  the  vendor  doesn't  ask  y  ou 
these  questions,  you  cannot  be  properly  certified. 

HIP  certification  is  required  by  law  for  anyone  who  hunts 
ducks,  coots,  geese,  brant,  swans,  doves,  woodcock,  rails, 
snipe  or  gallinules.  If  you  hunt  migratory  birds  without  being 
certified,  you  can  be  ticketed  and  fined.  But  even  more 
important,  the  information  that  hunters  provide  to  biologists 
through  this  program  is  critical  to  game  bird  conservation  and 
protection  of  the  hunting  heritage. 

For  more  information,  log  onto  the  Web  site  http://hip.fws.gov. 
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On  Patrol 


The  family  that  overcreels  together  gets 
tickets  together. 

Wildlife  enforcement  Sgt.  Conley  Mangum 
was  checking  anglers  at  Tranter's  Creek  access 
area  in  Pitt  County  when  he  came  across  a  family 
of  four  in  two  boats.  In  the  first  boat,  the  husband 
and  wife  said  they  might  have  caught  40  to  45 
bream  between  them,  which  would  have  fallen 
under  the  daily  creel  limit  of  30  fish  per  person. 
But  when  Mangum  tallied  88  bream  in  the  cooler, 
the  husband  conceded  that  he  might  have  under- 
estimated their  fishing  prowess. 

In  the  second  boat,  the  two  sons 
said  they  hadn't  caught  as 
many  as  Dad  and  Mom. 
And  they  hadn't,  having 
only  seven  fish  over  the 
limit.  Their  citation, 
however,  was  just 
like  their  parents'. 


LLUSTRATED  RY  JACKIK  I'lTTMAN 


N.C.  AQUARIUMS 


Exotic  Lionfish 
Staking  a 
New  Habitat 

A  venomous  tropical  fish  seems  to 
be  making  a  permanent  home  off  the 
North  Carolina  coast. 

Lionfish,  native  to  the  warm  waters 
off  Australia  and  Indonesia,  have  been 
spotted  by  North  Carolina  divers  on  14 
separate  occasions  since  August  2000, 
according  to  the  National  Oceanic  and 
Atmospheric  Administration.  Sightings 
of  the  exotic  fish,  which  can  grow  to  a 
foot  or  longer,  tend  to  be  around  ship- 
wrecks 18  to  40  miles  offshore  and 
more  than  100  feet  deep.  Beachgoers 
are  unlikely  to  encounter  lionfish. 

A  breeding  population  is  possible, 
say  marine  scientists  from  the  N.C. 
Aquarium  at  Pine  Knoll  Shores,  which 
recently  opened  a  lionfish  exhibit. 
However,  early  research  indicates  that 
cold  water  would  limit  their  range. 
Documented  sightings  have  occurred 
near  the  warm  Gulf  Stream. 

How  the  tropical  fish — also  called 
turkeyfish  or  red  firefish — came  to 
inhabit  the  temperate  latitudes  is 
anyone's  guess.  Ship  ballast  is  one 
possibility,  as  is  release  of  the  fish  by 
exotic  pet  owners.  The  N.C.  Aquarium 
at  Fort  Fisher  receives  frequent  calls 
from  people  asking  how  to  get  rid  of 
their  lionfish.  The  zebra-striped  fish 
grow  too  big  for  most  home  tanks, 
eat  all  the  other  fish  or  become  too 
dangerous  to  keep. 

The  frilly  spines  of  the  lionfish  are 
venomous,  delivering  a  sting  that  is 
painful  to  humans  yet  rarely  fatal.  Their 
greater  harm  may  be  to  other  top-level 
predators  in  the  offshore  reef  eco- 
system, who  could  find  themselves 
outcompeted  by  the  invader. 


Calendar  of  Events 

Friday-Sunday,  Aug.  2-4 

Oak  Island  will  hold  a  Ladies  King  Mackerel  Tournament.  Call  (910)  278-4137, 
or  log  onto  www.ncbrunswick.com. 
Saturday,  Aug.  3 

BugFest!  at  the  N.C.  Museum  of  Natural  Sciences  in  Raleigh  will  feature  creepy - 
crawlies  from  around  the  world — some  delicious.  Call  (877)  462-8724,  or  log  onto 
www.naturalsciences.org. 

Saturday-Sunday,  Aug.  3-4 

The  Martin  County  United  Way  will  sponsor  an  annual  two-day  team  bass 
fishing  tournament,  catch-and-release  only.  Call  (800)  776-8566,  e-mail 
tourism  (Svisitmartincounty.com  or  log  onto  www.visitmartincounty.com. 

Saturday,  Aug.  10 

The  town  of  Ramseur  will  hold  a  Youth  Fishing  Tournament.  Call  (336)  824-4646, 
or  e-mail  townoframseur@triad.rr.com. 

Saturday-Sunday,  Aug.  10-11 

Sneads  Ferry  will  hold  the  town's  annual  Shrimp  Festival,  featuring  music,  crafts 
and,  of  course,  lots  of  scrumptious  shrimp.  Call  the  Greater  Topsail  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  (910)  327-3343,  or  log  onto  www.sneadsferry.org/shrimpfestival/. 
Saturday,  Aug.  1 7 

■  Chimney  Rock  Park  will  hold  a  Rowdy  With  Reptiles  workshop  focusing  on  the 
environmental  importance  of  the  reptiles  in  the  park.  Call  (800)  277-9611,  or  log 
onto  www.chimneyrockpark.com. 

■  Entomology  for  the  Fly -fisher  at  the  Pisgah  Center  for  Wildlife  Education, 
Pisgah  Forest,  will  cover  the  life  cycles  of  various  aquatic  invertebrates,  as  well  as 
creating  artificial  flies  to  mimic  them.  Call  (828)  877-4423. 

Saturday-Sunday,  Aug.  24-25 

The  Greensboro  Gun  Show  will  feature  displays  and  sales  of  firearms  and  acces- 
sories in  the  Greensboro  Coliseum  Special  Events  Center.  Call  (336)  373-7400. 

On  several  occasions,  events  in  this  calendar  have  been  changed  without  notice.  Readers  should  check 
with  the  contact  listed  before  traveling  to  an  event.  Items  for  listing  should  be  conservation-oriented  and 
should  be  sent  at  least  four  months  in  advance. 


Hunters  Feed  Hungry  Thousands 


A helpful  hunters  group  needs  help  itself.  North  Carolina  Hunters  for  the  Hungry  con- 
tributed 22.5  tons  of  processed  deerburger  to  food  banks  and  homeless  shelters 
throughout  the  state  last  year— the  state  chapter's  highest  total  ever,  said  presi- 
dent Russ  Barnette.  At  4  ounces  per  patty,  that  amounted  to  1 80,000  meals. 
Success  came  at  a  price.  The  group,  which  pays  for  the  butchering  and 
processing  of  donated  deer,  didn't  anticipate  the  high  hunter  response, 
Barnette  said.  It  had  to  dip  into  2002  funds  to  pay  for  the  2001  pro- 
gram. If  not  closed  by  hunting  season,  the  shortfall  could  threaten  this 

north  Carolina  hunters      year's  operations  —  takinq  the  food  out  of  hunqry  people's  mouths. 
For  The  Hungry  '  r  °  °  '  r  r 

Game  butchers  who  work  with  Hunters  for  the  Hungry  donate 

much  of  their  services,  acceptinq  only  $30  per  deer,  reqardless  of  its 

Taking  Aim  Against  Hunger  i        \j         /  i  ^ 

size.  That  works  out  to  about  $  1  per  pound  of  processed  venison, 
enough  to  feed  four  people. 
To  help  or  for  more  information,  contact  Barnette  at  (919)  846-7787,  or  e-mail 
russ_barnette@mindspring.com. 
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Nature's 
Ways 


Mountain  Jellyfish 

written  by  Brad  Deen 
illustrated  by  Jim  Brown 


On  the  hottest  days  of  summer,  even  the  ocean  seems  to  flee  to  the  mountains.  This  is 
when  boaters  and  bathers  in  upland  lakes  occasionally  witness  the  surreal  spectacle 
of  swarms  of  jellyfish,  each  no  bigger  than  a  quarter,  bobbing  to  the  surface  and  flut- 
tering down  again. 

Freshwater  jellyfish  (Caspedacusta  sowerbyi)  are  not  true  jellyfish  but  a  distant 
cousin.  They  spend  nearly  all  their  lives  as  microscopic  polyps,  clinging  to  the 
bottom  of  a  clean  pond  or  lake.  At  some  point,  the  polyps  bud,  issuing  their 
recognizable  medusa.  The  jellyfish  rise  and  fall  through  the  water  column, 
propelling  themselves  with  an  umbrellalike  motion.  They  grow  to  visible  size 
quickly  on  tentacle-stung  plankton.  Humans,  by  the  way,  have  nothing  to  fear  from  the 
sting  of  a  freshwater  jellyfish,  although  it  will  adhere  to  curious  fingers. 
What  triggers  the  budding  is  a  mystery.  The  medusae  appear  only  after  the  water  warms  to 
82  degrees,  but  not  always.  In  some  waters,  they  show  again  only  after  several  years,  or  never.  When  the 
jellyfish  do  re-emerge,  their  lives  are  short — about  a  week.  They  release  sperm  or  ova  into  the  water,  but 
fertilization  rarely  occurs.  Typically,  only  males  or  only  females  inhabit  a  body  of  water. 


Catch  Us  at 

theseNumbers 

1-800-662-7137  to  report  violations  of 
hunting  and  fishing  laws 

1-800-628-3773  (NC  VESSEL)  for  boat  regis- 
tration and  titling 

1-800-675-0263  for  hunting  dates  and 
shooting  hours  for  migratory  game  birds 

1-888-248-6834  (2HUNTFISH)  to  purchase 
most  licenses  with  VISA  or  MasterCard  using 
a  touch-tone  telephone 

1  -800-446-8663  (I  GOT  ONE)  to  report  big 
game  harvests 

Connect  to  the  Commission's  online  Web  site 
at  www.ncwildlife.org 

Calls  are  answered  in  (rrder,  but  some  numbers  may 
require  a  wait  during  busy  seasons. 


Wildlife  Endowment 
Fund  Report 

Fund  Balance  $48,699,849.97 


Established  on  May  29, 1981,  this 
fund  is  derived  from  the  sale  of  life- 
time hunting  and  fishing  licenses  and 
lifetime  subscriptions  to  Wildlife  in 
North  Carolina  magazine,  as  well  as 
from  tax-deductible  contributions. 
Although  the  interest  may  be  used  to 
supplement  N.C.  Wildlife  Resources 
Commission  programs,  the  principal 
remains  invested  to  generate  addi- 
tional interest  for  the  future. 


Book  Review:  Blue  Crabs 


orth  Carolina  is  noted  for  having  one  of  the  largest  annual  blue  crab 
harvests  in  the  nation.  As  such,  the  savory  arthropods  are  in  ample 
abundance  for  anyone  wishing  to  catch  a  few  and  cook  'em  up. 

Blue  Crabs:  Catch  'em,  Cook  'em,  Eat  'em,  written  by  Peter  Meyer, 
explores  the  fascinating  world  of  the  blue  crab  fishery  in  North  Carolina. 
As  the  title  suggests,  the  book  is  divided  into  three  main  sections  designed 
to  teach  readers  the  various  ways  crabs  can  be  caught, 
cooked  and  consumed. 

The  author  takes  great  care  to  explain  how  novices  can 
go  about  using  the  tides,  time  of  day  and  location  to  better 
their  chances  of  catching  crabs.  This  section  also  covers 
handling  and  storage  of  the  crustaceans  as  well  as 
crabbing  regulations. 

Readers  are  next  taken  into  the  kitchen,  where  they 
learn  how  to  prepare  crabs  to  be  either  steamed  or 
boiled.  Then,  it's  off  to  the  freezer,  with  Meyer 
offering  helpful  hints  on  freezing  crabmeat-meal 
leftovers.  The  book  even  includes  tips  on  shopping 
for  crabmeat. 

The  eating  segment  goes  into  detail  to  explain  how 
to  properly  pick  the  meat  from  a  blue  crab.  One  of  the  highlights 
of  this  chapter  is  Meyer's  favorite  crab  recipes  including  such  mouth- 
watering examples  as  hot  crab  dip,  crab  soup,  crab  and  corn  chowder, 
gumbo  and,  of  course,  the  crab  cake. 

After  reading  this  book,  you'll  be  ready  to  head  to  the  beach  with  a  few 
feet  of  twine,  some  chicken  necks  and  a  dip  net. 

—  Chris  Powell 


Blue  Crabs:  Catch  'em,  Cook  'em,  Eat  'em  by  Peter  Meyer, 
Avian-Cetacean  Press,  P.O.  Box  15643  Wilmington,  NC  28408, 
128  pages,  paperback  2002,  $  13.95. 
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Wondering  what  to  do 
this  summer?  j| 

Search  for  Salamanders 

1  Our  third  and  final  poster  in  the  salamander  series  has  pictures 

and  descriptions  of  21  lungless  species  in  six  genera:  Plethodon, 
Aneides,  Gyrinophilus,  Hemidactylium,  Pseudotriton  and  Stereo- 
chilus.  If  their  scientific  names  don't  grab  you,  maybe  their  common 
names  will:  Check  out  the  southern  redback,  crevice  and  four- 
toed  salamanders.  Included  is  the  green  salamander;  it's  state- 
listed  as  endangered  and  known  only  in  five  mountain  counties. 
(24"x36") 

$6     ITEM  CODE  P24 


Poster  Set:  With  this  poster  set,  you  can  become  an 
expert  on  the  state's  salamanders.  Includes  Part  I 
(the  genera  with  lungs  or  gills),  Part  2  (the  lungless 
genera  Desmognathus  and  Euryceaj  and  Part  3 
(described  above). 
$15     ITEM  CODE  P25 

(See  page  38  to  purchase  Salamanders  I  and  2  individually.! 


Go  Fishing 


Add  some  history  to  your  fishing  trips  with  our  bass-fishing 
tee.  This  white,  all-cotton  tee  features  our  sporting  heritage 
logo  on  the  front  and  a  Duane  Raver  scene  on  the  back  — 
a  largemouth  at  historic  Atkinson's  Mill.  Adult  sizes  only. 

$14.50     ITEM  CODES: 
A12MED  (medium) 
A12LRG  (large) 
A12XLG  (extra  large) 
A12XXL  (extra  extra  large) 


Read 


about  Nature 


If  you're  looking  for  drama  and  science  combined, 
"Nature's  Ways"  essays  from  Wildlife  in  North 
Carolina  will  deliver.  Includes  a  new  comprehen- 
sive index  to  all  six  volumes  so  you  can  find  related 
essays  easily.  Half-price  while  they  last. 
BoxedSet$15    ITEM  CODE  M10 


order  these  items  and  all  N.e.  wild  store  products  online  at:  www.newildlife.org 
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<  Salamanders  of  North  Carolina 

Learn  to  find  and  identify  some  of  the 

state's  most  unique  creatures.  These  posters 

include  a  color  illustration  and  life  cycle  notes 

for  each  species: 

PART  1 .  Thirteen  species  with 

lungs  or  gills.  (24"  x  36") 

$6     ITEM  CODE  P19 

PART  2.  Twenty  species  in  two  genera: 

Desniogiiathus  and  Eurycea.  (24"  x  36") 

$6     ITEM  CODE  P23 


Amphibians:  Frogs  of  North  Carolina 
Poster  Set 

Set  of  two  posters  in  full  color:  The  Hylid  Frogs 
and  True  Frogs  &  Tiads.  These  two  posters  in 
the  Amphibians  series  showcase  North  Carolina 
frogs.  Vibrant  photos  and  informative  text  com- 
bine to  make  these  posters  stand  out  in  the 
home  or  classroom  (22"  x  34"). 
$10    ITEM  CODE  P20 

Each  poster  can  also  be  purchased  individually: 

Amphibians:  The  Hylid  Frogs 

$6  item  code  p11 
Amphibians:  True  Frogs  &  Toads 

$6  item  code  p14 


Sporting  Heritage  Posters 

These  sporting  heritage  posters  preserve  two  treasured  traditions.  Each 
poster  is  22"  x  34". 

Waterfowl  Decoys  of  North  Carolina 

Descriptions  of  classic  decoys  made  during  the  heyday  of  waterfowl  hunting 
complement  19  color  photographs.   $10    ITEM  CODE  P12 

Traditional  Trout  Flies  of  the  Southern  Appalachians 

Color  photographs  of  16  trout  flies  accompany  brief  histories  and  detailed 
descriptions.    $10    ITEM  CODE  P13 


Butterflies  Poster  Set 

A  brilliant  selection  of  17  rare  and  19  common  butterflies 
adorn  these  two  posters.  Range  maps  and  informational  text 
highlight  the  connections  between  the  butterflies  and  their 
habitats.  Posters  are  22"  x  34". 
$14    ITEM  CODE  P17 

Each  poster  can  also  be  purchased  individually: 

Common  Butterflies  of  North  Carolina 

item  code  p15 
Rare  Butterflies  of  North  Carolina 

item  code  p16 

Gardens  for  Butterflies 

An  8-page  guide  to  creating  your  own  garden 
for  attracting  butterflies.  FREE  with  each 
poster  set  (P 1 7 ).  Guide  is  also  sold  separately. 
$2    ITEM  CODE  M5 

■4  Sporting  Dogs  of  North  Carolina 

Each  poster  includes  color  portraits  of  12  sporting 
breeds  with  descriptions  of  their  habits  and  history. 

Pointing  &  Retrieving  Breeds.  Twelve  breeds 
that  point  or  flush  and  retrieve  birds.  (22"  x  34") 
$10     ITEM  CODE  P18 

Trailing  &  Treeing  Breeds.  Twelve  breeds 
that  trail  their  quarry  and  designates  those 
that  tree  as  well.  (22"  x  34") 
$10     ITEM  CODE  P21 

Sporting  Dogs  Poster  Set,  Buy  both  and  save! 
$16     ITEM  CODE  P22 


While  y^*^  ^Hm^<^*n 
Supplies  _ — :  -  -v^-^m 

Last 


Reptiles  of 
North  Carolina  ► 

Lizards,  turtles  and  snakes — oh  my! 
Learn  to  revere  them  rather  than  fear 
them.  This  set  of  three  reptile  posters 
features  over  60  species  found  in  North 
Carolina  and  notes  those  that  are  endan- 
gered, threatened  or  of  special  concern. 
Each  poster  is  22"  x  34". 
$10    ITEM  CODE  P10-S 
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Fishes  of  ► 
North  Carolina 

Reel  'em  in!  This 
two-poster  set  depicts 
colorful  paintings  by 
Duane  Raver  of  36 
freshwater  species 
(28"  x  22  lli  )  and 
60  marine  species  (35"  x  22  V2"). 
$10    ITEM  CODE  P9 


WOUTl  EDUCATION  ♦ 


Pisgah  Center  for  Wildlife  Education  T-shirts  T 

100%  cotton  beige  tee  with  colorful  design  on  back 

and  Pisgah  logo  on  front.  Adult  sizes. 
$14.50    ITEM  CODES: 
A8MED  (medium) 
A8LRG  (large) 
A8XLG  (extra  large) 
A  8  X  X  L  (extra  extra  large ) 
WEE  TEES 

Just  like  the  adult  shirt,  only  smaller. 
ITEM  CODES: 

A9XS  (extra  small;  size  2-4)  $10 
A9SM  (small;  size  6-8)  $12.50 
A9MD  (medium;  size  10-12)  $12.50 
A9LG  (large;  size  14-16)  $12.50 


Sporting  Heritage  T-shirt 

A  timeless  spring  scene  makes  this  tee  a  trophy.  Wilhelm  Goebel's  rendition  of  a 
wild  torn  struts  across  the  back,  and  the  front  displays  our  sporting  heritage  logo. 
Grab  a  gobbler  with  this  tan,  all-cotton  Beefy-T.  Adult  sizes  only. 

$14.50    ITEM  CODES: 
A13MED  (medium) 
A13LRG  (large) 
A13XLG  (extra  large) 
A13XXL  (extra  extra  large) 


Items  not  pictured: 

All  Things  Are  Connected 

Video  and  Activity  Guide.  Based  on  Chief  Seattle's  1855  speech, 
the  film's  focus  is  on  environmental  ethics.  Accompanied  by  This 
Land  Is  Sacred  teacher's  guide,  this  film  is  a  must-see  for  everyone. 
$22    ITEM  CODE  W3 

Wildlife  Babies  Video  Sole 

Classic  1965  Jack  Dermid  film  reveals  springtime  antics  of  young  wood 
ducks,  black  bear,  possums,  cottontails  and  others.  Half-price. 

$10  item  code  n9 

North  Carolina  Trout  Fishing  Maps 

Find  your  dream  stream.  Covering  trout  streams  in  25  western 
North  Carolina  counties,  the  atlas-format  booklet  provides 
information  and  regulations  for  each  stream.  Each  map  depicts 
game  land  boundaries,  federal  lands  and  state  parks,  as  well  as 
major  roads  and  towns. 

$12  item  code  tmap 
Bird  Houses  and  Feeders 

This  8-page  illustrated  guide  to  building  birdhouses  includes 
construction  notes  and  dimensions,  as  well  as  tips  for  turning 
household  objects  into  ready-made  feeders  and  homes. 

$2  item  code  m6 
Magazine  Binder 

Store  12  issues  of  Wildlife  in  North  Carolina  in  a  sturdy  binder. 

$10  item  code  m2 
Scouting  Correlations 

Cub,  Boy  and  Girl  Scout  requirements  are  correlated  to  Project 

WILD  and  Aquatic  WILD  activities.  Supplements  Scout  leaders' 

planning  materials  and  events.  $3  each 

Cub  &. Boy  Scout  Correlation   ITEM  CODE  E9 

Girl  Scout  Correlation    ITEM  CODE  E10 


Embroidered  Caps 

Wildlife  in  North  Carolina  Caps  ^ 

Exclusive  designs  and  magazine  logo  are 
featured  on  four  different  cap  styles. 
$16.50  each 

■Deer  silhouette  on  6-panel,  solid  back  cap. 

Advantage®  Camouflage  on  cap  and  bill  with 

plastic  snap.  ITEM  CODE  A11 
■Brook  trout  on  sage-colored,  brushed  cotton  cap 

with  an  unstructured  front,  extended  bill  and 

nubuck  suede  closure.  ITEM  CODE  A3 
■  Deer  silhouette  on  blaze  orange  cap  with  brown 

waxcloth  bill.  ITEM  CODE  A7 
■Deer  silhouette  on  Advantage®  Camouflage 

cotton  cap  with  tan  suede  bill.  ITEM  CODE  A6 


A6 


A1 


A7 


1 


A10 


N.C.  WILD  Caps.  N.C.  WILD  and 
cardinal  on  two-tone,  brushed-cotton 
twill  cap  with  a  Velcro  ®  closure. 
$16.50  each 

■Tan  cap  with  forest  green  bill. 

ITEM  CODE  A1 
■Tan  cap  with  burgundy  bill. 

ITEM  CODE  A10 
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Rivers  of  North  Carolina  ► 

In  this  128-page  special  issue  of  Wildlife  in  North  Caroliria  released  in  1999,  the 
state's  finest  outdoor  writers  and  photographers  explore  North  Carolina's  17  river 
basins.  Eye-catching  photographs,  informative  maps  and  unique  graphics  make  this 
special  issue  a  classic.  Buy  it  for  your  own  bookshelf,  or  give  it  to  friends  and  family 
members  to  enjoy  for  years  to  come. 
$10     ITEM  CODE  M11 


2002  Migratory  Waterfowl  Print  and  Stamp  Set  t 

Dawn  breaks,  and  a  flock  of  pintails  settles  on  the  brackish  waters 
of  Pamlico  Point.  In  the  gray  light,  a  father  instructs  his 
son  to  focus  on  just  one  bird 
before  shooting.  Signed  by 
artist  Ron  Lou  que,  "Traditions 
at  Pamlico  Point"  will  stir 
memories  of  a  first  hunt  for 
many  a  waterfowler.  Your 
purchase  of  this  limited-edition 
set  supports  wetlands  research 
and  restoration.  Overall  size: 
12"  x  14";  image  size  6  V:"  x  9". 
This  item  not  subject  to  15%  discount. 
$145    ITEM  CODE  DSP02 


New 


Dogs  that  Point,  Fish  that  Bite  t 

Sample  50  of  Jim  Dean's  best  essays  for  Wildlife 
in  North  Carolina  magazine. 
Hardbound  $19.95 


ITEM  CODE  M8 
Paperback  $10.95 
item  code  m12 

The  Secret  Lives  ► 
of  Fishermen 

More  of  Jim  Dean's  well- 
honed  observations  on  hunt- 
ing, fishing  and  the  country  life. 
Hardbound  $24.95 
ITEM  CODE  M13 


TH»T   

POINT 


North  Carolina  WILD  Places:  ► 
A  Closer  Look 

Book  and  Posters  Set. 

Explore  the  diversity  of  the  state's  natural 
communities.  This  soft-cover  book  describes 
1 3  habitats  across  the  state  with  illustrations 
by  Anne  Marshall  Runyon.  A  folding  pair  of 
habitat  posters  by  Runyon  and  a  N.C.  WILD 
Places  map  featuring  the  art  of  Jackie  Pittman 
make  this  set  a  valuable  teaching  tool. 
$16   ITEM  CODE  E6 


North  Carolina  WILD  Places 

A  CLOSER  LOOK 


v  J 


I  NATURE'SWMS 


Nature's  Ways  Collection  A 

Explore  the  wonders  of  the  natural  world,  wildlife  species 
and  ecosystems  through  "Nature's  Ways."  More  than  200 
essays  from  Wildlife  in  North  Carolina  have  been  compiled 
in  a  beautiful  6-volume  paperback  set.  Half-price. 
Boxedset$15   item  code  who 
Unboxed  set  $13.75  ITEM  CODE  M9 


North  Carolina  Wildlife  ▼ 
Viewing  Guide 

From  Cape  Hatteras  to  the  Great  Smokies,  the 
North  Carolina  Wildlife  Viewing  Guide  will  lead 
you  to  90  of  the  state's  premier  wildlife  viewing 
locations — and  better  your  chances  of  seeing 
wildlife  once  you  get  there. 
$5.95   ITEM  CODE  N6 


N.C.  WILDlife  Profiles  Binder 
&  N.C.  WILDlife  Profiles  Sets  1-1 

This  top-quality  3-ring  binder  includes: 

■  120  illustrated  fact  sheets,  each  profiling 
an  animal's  history,  status,  habitat  and 
behavior,  and  also  containing  ■"' 
a  range  map.  Half-price.  lP^ 

■Tab  dividers  that  organize 
12  sets  of  wildlife  fact  sheets 
by  class. 

■A  table  of  contents,  index  and 
instruction  sheet. 

$15  ITEM  CODE  W17 
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DON'T  SHOOT? 


T 


he  N.C.  Wildlife  Resources  Commission  would  like  to  remind  all 
hunters  participating  in  the  upcoming  teal  season  to  make  positive 
identifications  before  shooting. 
North  Carolina  is  among  other  Atlantic  Flyway  states  that  have  been 
allowed  an  early  teal  season  by  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service.  Beginning 
in  1998,  each  state  was  required  to  participate  in  a  three-year  experimental 
period,  during  which  teal  harvests,  attempt  rates  and  kill  rates  of  ducks  other 
than  teal  (nontarget  species)  were  recorded.  The  data  was  used  to  determine 
if  hunters  could  successfully  hunt  teal  without  mistakenly  or  intentionally 
targeting  other  waterfowl  out  of  season. 

The  monitoring  suggested  that  attempt  rates  and  kill  rates  of  nontarget 
waterfowl  in  North  Carolina  might  be  higher  than  other  participating  states 
and  higher  than  guidelines  suggested  by  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service.  If  ducks 
other  than  teal  continue  to  be  targeted,  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  could  elimi- 

mikemarsh    nate  the  teal  season  in  the  future. 

Teal  ducks  (blue-winged  and  green- 
winged)  are  abundant  and  widely  dis- 
tributed in  North  America.  Significant 
numbers  of  blue-winged  teal  migrate 
along  the  Atlantic  Flyway  in  a  south- 
easterly direction  in  mid -September 
each  year.  As  early  migrants,  blue-winged 
teal  avoid  much  of  the  hunting  pressure 
exerted  during  the  regular  duck  season. 
Seasons  must  be  held  in  September 
for  up  to  nine  consecutive  days,  with 
a  daily  bag  limit  not  to  exceed  four 
birds  and  eight  in  possession. 


Master  Wildlife  Officer  Bill  Lester 
checl<s  to  make  sure  that  a  duck  har- 
vested by  a  hunter  is  a  teal.  Hunters 
should  be  able  to  easily  identify  both 
teal  species  by  plumage  and  other 
traits.  Blue-winged  (left)  and  green- 
winged  (top)  teal  are  smaller  than 
rnost  ducks  and  appear  to  fly  faster. 


Fleeting  Flytrap 

Holly  Shelter  Game  Land,  in 
Pender  County,  provides  a  haven 
for  what  remains  of  some  of 
North  Carolina's  truly  unique 
species.  See  the  story  on  page  6. 


UTHCX  iRAPHY  RY  PhM  ( ;RAPHICS  INC. 
RESEARCH  TRIANGLE  PARK,  NORTH  CAROLINA 


f*%  50%  recycled, 

50%  post-consumer  content 


Our  Natural  Heritage 


Summer  Surf  Grand  Slam 


by  Jim  Dean 


Florida  pompano 

"I  am  entirely  con- 
vinced that  a  peaceful 
calm  will  descend  upon 
you  within  minutes  as 
you  dig  your  toes  into 
the  sand,  watch  the 
gulls  and  pelicans 
and  listen  to  the 
hiss  of  surf  " 


Remember  those  frenzied  weekends  this  past  spring  when  every  species  of  fish  we  pursued  were 
measured  against  a  half-dozen  lost  opportunities?  We  agonized  over  choices — shad  and  stripers, 
mountain  trout,  white  bass  and  hybrids,  puppy  drum,  river  smallmouths,  big-lake  largemouths,  full- 
moon  bluegills  and  others.  It  was  happy  madness,  all  the  more  so  because  we  knew  that  the  good 
times  would  soon  be  followed  by  relentlessly  steamy  August  and  September  days  when  we're  loath  to 
leave  our  air  conditioning,  and  most  fish  are  on  extended  vacation  until  late  autumn. 

The  dog  days  afford  more  limited  opportunities  for  serious  anglers;  but  the 
solution,  1  have  discovered,  is  to  become  a  temporarily  nonserious  fisherman.  This  is 
easy  if  you're  as  inherently  lazy  as  I  am,  and  especially  if  you  find  yourself  vacation- 
ing at  the  coast  with  little  to  do  but  read,  eat  shrimp  and  home-grown  tomatoes, 
play  endless  games  of  Putt -Putt,  bask  in  the  sun  and  take  long  afternoon  naps. 

Put  away  your  high-tech  tackle,  your  center  consoles  and  bass  boats,  your  depth 
finders,  chest  waders,  mammoth  tackle  boxes,  Solunar  Tables  and  wrist  watches. 
You  won't  need  them.  Gear  for  the  essential  nonserious  angler  is  simplicity  itself — a 
folding  chair,  sunscreen,  flip-flops  and  a  small  cooler  to  carry  cold  beverages  along 
with  a  half-pound  of  the  freshest  shrimp  you  can  buy.  (Incidentally,  I  find  that  a  cold 
Riesling  is  a  superb  spot -fishing  wine).  Add  a  sand  spike  to  hold  a  medium -action, 
6-  to  7-foot  spinning  rod,  and  spool  the  reel  with  10-pound  test  line.  Rig  the  rod 
with  a  basic  two-hook  bottom  rig  equipped  with  a  1  -  or  2 -ounce  pyramid  sinker 
and  relatively  small,  long-shank  stainless  hooks  (No.  4  hooks  are  good).  If  you  are 
insistent  on  maintaining  a  capability  to  cast  lures  should  the  opportunity  arise,  toss  a  few  spoons 
and  grubs  into  the  cooler.  You  can  easily  carry  all  this  to  the  beach  in  one  trip.  Do  that. 

You'll  want  to  set  up  shop  close  to  the  surf,  but  leave  enough  room  so  that  you  don't  dis- 
courage the  passage  of  any  visually  interesting  traffic  in  front  of  you.  (It  is  too  much  trouble — 
not  to  mention,  too  obvious — to  be  continually  swiveling  around  to  assess  the  latest  beach  fash- 
ions). Unfold  the  chair,  stick  the  spike  into  the  sand  within  easy  reach,  peel  and  cut  several  shrimp 
into  small  pieces,  and  bait  up.  Cast  just  far  enough  to  get  the  bait  into  the  trough  under  the  shore 
break,  reel  the  line  tight,  and  stick  the  rod  in  the  spike.  Slather  a  little  sunscreen  on  your  hide 
(brown  fat  looks  better  than  white  fat),  open  a  beverage  and  have  a  seat.  Consider  what  you 
would  have  paid  for  a  day  like  this  back  in  February.  I  am  entirely  convinced  that  a  peaceful  calm 
will  descend  upon  you  within  minutes  as  you  dig  your  toes  into  the  sand,  watch  the  gulls  and 
pelicans  and  listen  to  the  hiss  of  surf  and  clatter  of  shells  in  the  backwash. 

Where  was  I?  Oh  yes,  the  fishing.  One  of  the  great  things  about  this  kind  of  nonserious  surf 
fishing  is  that  you  may  actually  catch  something  edible.  Indeed,  your  timing  is  nearly  perfect.  Had 
you  been  here  in  April  or  May,  chances  are  your  Grand  Slam  would  have  consisted  of  toadfish,  skates, 
dogfish  and  pinfish.  But  now,  you've  got — in  addition  to  those  miserably  ubiquitous  pinfish — a 
good  shot  at  pompano,  spots,  sea  mullet,  flounders  and  bluefish.  You  might  even  catch  a  few  blues 
and  Spanish  mackerel  on  lures  if  you  see  a  feeding  school  and  can  muster  enough  energy  to  tie  on 
a  spoon  and  cast  to  them.  Unless  you  are  exceedingly  unlucky  or  too  inattentive  to  keep  bait  on 
the  hooks,  you  might  even  catch  enough  for  supper  each  day. 

The  two  most  important  things  to  remember  are  to  use  very  fresh  shrimp  (keeping  it  on  ice) 
and  to  avoid  the  temptation  to  make  long  casts.  The  fish  you're  seeking  almost  invariably  feed  in 
close  under  that  first  breaking  wave.  Generally,  the  last  two  hours  of  the  rising  tide  will  be  good, 
but  sometimes  fishing  is  good  on  the  ebb  tide.  So  try  it  at  various  stages  until  you  learn  when  the 
fish  are  biting  best. 

I  must  warn  you  that  there's  a  risk  to  nonserious  surf  fishing.  Late  last  August  as  I  was  sitting 
in  my  chair  conducting  a  fascinating  survey  of  cloud  shapes,  I  had  a  bite.  The  rod  was  nearly 
yanked  out  of  the  spike,  and  line  streamed  off  the  reel.  This  was  no  6-ounce  spot.  After  chasing 
the  fish  down  the  beach  past  startled  sunbathers,  I  landed  a  2'/4-pound  pompano.  Turned  out 
there  were  just  enough  of  those  big  pompano  around — two  or  three  a  day — to  threaten  my 
nonserious  status.  I  even  missed  some  naps. 
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A  World  of  Wounds 

written  by  Carl  Betsill  /  illustrated  by  Jim  Brown 


From  pineless  Piedmont  to  vast 
prairies,  the  North  Carolina  that  early 
European  explorers  saw  was  different 

we  have  today. 


'One  of  the  penalties  of  an  ecological 
education  is  that  one  lives  alone 
in  a  world  of  wounds." 

-Aldo  Leopold  A  Sand  County  Almanac,  1949 


In  May  1540,  explorer  Hernando  de  Soto 
became  the  first  European  to  set  foot  in  the 
interior  of  North  Carolina.  The  Spaniard  and  his 
force  of  600  men  ( 1 ,000  landed  in  Florida  a  year 
earlier)  traced  the  Catawba  River  upstream  from 
South  Carolina,  reaching  the  American  Indian 
town  of  Chalaque,  near  present-day  Charlotte, 
on  May  14,  about  the  time  the  big-leaf  magnolias  were  blooming.  Two  days  later,  having  coerced 
maize  and  orchard  fruits  from  the  Indians,  the  Spaniards  continued  up  the  Catawba,  seeking  gold. 

Although  their  minds  were  preoccupied  with  treasure,  the  conquistadors  surely  marveled  at 
the  natural  riches  of  the  New  World — a  sparsely  populated  continent  with  huge  trees  forming 
a  virgin  forest  that  stretched  from  the  mountains  to  the  coast.  The  forest  was  so  thick  and 
unbroken  that  a  gray  squirrel,  theoretically,  could  travel  from  Wilmington  to  the  Mississippi 
River  without  ever  setting  foot  on  the  ground. 

If  that  is  your  picture  of  what  North  Carolina  was  like  before  European  settlement,  I'm 
afraid  you  would  be  wrong.  That  picture  is  not  an  uncommon  one,  however.  Ecologists  are  just 
beginning  to  understand  what  North  Carolina  was  like  500  years  ago. 

The  idea  of  a  climax  forest  as  the  end  product  of  succession  in  the  eastern  United  States  is 
commonly  taught  in  every  college  sophomore  ecology  class.  In  the  natural  cycle  of  succession, 
old  fields  revert  to  sun-loving  trees,  which  offer  cover  to  shade -tolerant  trees,  which  eventually 
grow  into  a  closed-canopy,  old-growth  forest.  From  that,  you  would  assume  that  before  Europeans 
arrived,  North  Carolina  was  like  one  big  Joyce  Kilmer  Memorial  Forest,  with  100-foot-tall 
hardwoods  20  feet  around  at  the  base. 

During  my  forestry  education  at  the  University  of  Georgia  in  the  late  1960s  and  early  '70s, 
there  was  only  a  passing  mention  of  something  called  a  "fire  climax."  This  is  a  forest  that  never 
reaches  the  theoretical  end  stage;  fire  constantly  maintains  it  at  an  earlier  stage  of  succession. 
The  idea  of  prairies  east  of  the  Mississippi  was  not  even  mentioned.  How  could  a  prairie  develop 
in  an  area  that  gets  45  to  55  inches  of  rain  per  year,  and  where  pines  grow  4  feet  per  year? 

Despite  independent,  repeated  and  detailed  descriptions  to  the  contrary — from  De  Soto's 
time  right  through  the  turn  of  the  19th  century — ecologists  until  recently  stuck  to  the  theory 
of  vast,  closed-canopy  forests  ranging  from  the  mountains  to  the  coast.  Early  explorers'  accounts 
were  dismissed  as  exaggerations.  Within  the  past  couple  of  decades,  new  evidence  has  emerged 
to  make  biologists  and  ecologists  take  a  fresh  look  at  the  natural  history  of  our  state.  The  emerging 
picture  questions  the  very  basics  of  natural  resource  land  management  in  North  Carolina. 

The  new  portrait  is  startlingly  different  from  the  commonly  held  view.  We  can't  know  what 
the  countryside  really  looked  like,  but  we  have  glimpses  from  some  of  the  early  explorers.  Their 
accounts  consistently  mention  grand  prairies,  or  the  "Grande  Savane"  that  encompassed  most 
of  the  upper  Piedmont. 

Strawberry  Fields  Forever? 

Explorer  and  botanist  William  Bartram,  who  entered  North  Carolina  in  1776,  described  a 
mountaintop  vista  northwest  of  present-day  Franklin — between  Roper  and  Horton  Knob,  for 
those  familiar  with  that  area:  "Having  gained  its  summit,  [I]  enjoyed  a  most  enchanting  view, 
a  vast  expanse  of  green  meadow  and  strawberry  fields;  a  meandering 
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saluting  in  its  various  turnings  the  swelling,  green  turfy 
knolls,  embellished  with  parterres  of  flowers  and  fruitful 
strawberry  beds;  flocks  of  turkeys  strolling  about  them; 
herds  of  deer  prancing  in  the  meads  or  bounding  over  the 
hills;  companies  of  young,  innocent  Cherokee  virgins.  .  .  ." 
Well,  Bartram  did  get  carried  away  with  painting  a  good 
picture.  But  does  this  sound  like  the  Nantahala  Mountains  of 
today?  Vast  expanses  of  green  meadow?  Turfy  knolls? 
Bartram's  propensity  for  straying  from  purely  scientific  descrip- 
tions caused  some  to  question  his  objectivity  in  describing  the  South- 
east's flora  and  fauna.  Some  initially  dismissed  his  descriptions  of 
meadows,  pastures  and  savannas  as  exaggerations.  He  once  remarked 
that  his  horse's  hooves  and  ankles  were  red  from  walking  through 
strawberry  fields.  However,  recent  evidence  from  researchers 
looking  at  ancient  pollen  samples  and  studying  climate 
changes  has  brought  new  respect  for  Bartram's  writings. 
Reading  his  classic  book,  The  Travels  of  William 
Bartram,  I'm  convinced  that  Bartram  saw  a 
different  North  Carolina  than  any  of  us  can 
imagine.  On  numerous  occasions  through- 
out the  book,  Bartram  presents,  in  Latin, 
long  lists  of  the  dominant  vegetation  he 
encountered.  Anyone  familiar  with  vege- 
tation in  the  Southeast  will  soon  start  to 
detect  a  pattern.  Far  more  often  than  you 
would  expect,  he  lists  early -succession  trees  such 
as  "liquid  amber"  (sweet  gum)  and  oaks,  as  well  as  large 
groves  of  shrubs  that  require  sunlight,  such  as  Carolina  plum,  chinquapin  and  sumac.  Time  and 
again  in  his  travels — not  only  through  North  Carolina,  but  also  in  South  Carolina,  Florida, 
Georgia  and  Alabama — Bartram  describes  open  meadows,  old  Indian  fields  and  vast  savannas. 

What  Bartram  saw  in  many  cases  were  abandoned  American  Indian  agricultural  fields.  The 
vast  cane  fields  he  also  frequently  encountered  were,  no  doubt,  old  fields  along  river  bottoms 
that  had  reverted  to  cane.  The  fields  were  left  fallow  because  the  Indians  needed  less  food. 
Their  populations  had  dropped  as  much  as  90  to  95  percent  by  Bartram's  time,  victims  of  wars 
with  the  newcomers  and  their  diseases.  Bartram  often  remarked  on  old  plum  and  peach  orchards 
and  old  Indian  fields  that  had  grown  into  mature  forests.  He  saw  only  the  remnants  of  cultures 
that  had  made  a  remarkable  impact  on  the  landscape  for  12,000  years. 

Red  Fire 

Three  centuries  before  Bartram,  before  the  turn  of  the  15th  century,  the  Southeast  had  an 
agriculture-based  human  population  of  1.5  to  2  million.  To  clear  and  maintain  fields,  to  manage 
for  game,  to  control  biting  insects,  to  enhance  travel,  to  protect  children  from  predators  and  to 
produce  nut-bearing  trees,  the  American  Indians  used  the  best  tool  they  had:  fire. 

Fire  in  the  mountains,  although  not  employed  as  frequently  as  in  other  regions,  was  still  the 
dominant  force  shaping  the  environment  there.  On  north-  and  east-facing  slopes,  some  closed- 
canopy,  old-growth  forests  developed.  These  would  have  resembled  what  we  generally  picture 
as  "virgin  forest."  Shrubby  hardwoods  and  fire-tolerant  pine,  however,  dominated  the  drier 
slopes.  Even  the  chestnuts  on  some  of  the  drier  slopes  would  have  resembled  shrubs  rather 
than  the  stately  trees  we  imagine.  Pastures,  meadows,  blueberry  shrub  fields  and  strawberry 
fields  dotted  the  landscape.  This  is  all  a  far  cry  from  the  forest  we  see  today  in  the  "wilderness 
areas"  of  the  Pisgah  and  Nantahala  forests. 
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The  upland  areas  of  the  Coastal  Plain  were  a  vast  sea  of  6-foot-high  native  grasses  with  a 
scattering  of  longleaf  pine.  Not  many  other  tree  species  could  stand  the  hot  fires  that  spread 
annually  through  the  thousands  of  acres  of  dry  grass.  Annual  herbaceous  plants,  however, 
thrived.  The  plant  diversity  was  phenomenal.  There  were  possibly  more  different  types  of  plants 
in  a  square  yard  of  this  ecosystem  than  there  are  in  a  square  mile  today.  Only  along  river  and 
stream  bottoms  did  maple  and  beech  trees  grow,  but  agricultural  fields  interrupted  even  these. 
Fires  in  the  Coastal  Plain  were  both  natural  and  manmade,  but  by  late  summer  a  fire  started  any- 
where between  two  of  the  major  river  systems  consumed  most  of  the  land  area  between  them. 

In  the  Piedmont,  terrain  and  distances  between  streams  resulted  in  a  fire  frequency  of  once 
every  three  to  five  years.  Oaks  and  hickories  dominated  here,  but  they  were  a  far  cry  from  the 
tall,  straight,  narrow-crowned  trees  we  see  today.  They  had  huge,  gnarled  trunks  with  spreading 
crowns  and,  often,  hollow  bases.  They  would  resemble  an  old  oak  that  you  might  see  today 
growing  at  an  old  home  site  more  than  those  in  one  of  our  national  forests.  Loblolly  pines  that 
now  so  dominate  the  Piedmont  landscape  were  relegated  to  the  stream  bottoms.  Explorer  and 
naturalist  John  Lawson,  traveling  through  the  Piedmont  of  North  Carolina  around  1700,  com- 
mented at  one  point  that  it  had  been  days  since  he  saw  a  pine  tree. 

Nut-  and  fruit-producing  shrubs  were  abundant.  Sassafras,  pawpaw,  chinquapin,  sumac  and 
dogwood  completely  dominated  some  areas.  American  Indians  cultivated  orchards  of  plum, 
pawpaw  and  persimmon.  The  spreading-crowned  hickories 
were  prized  for  their  nuts,  which  were  ground  into  powder       "t\     •   •     1  •  i 

,  ■  ' ,      .  A  u  braine-like  openings  were  an  important 

and  provided  to  guests  as  they  entered  a  home.  r         o  r 

Deeper  into  the  Piedmont  lay  the  vast  network  of  grass-    component  of  the  landscape  in  the  Carolina 

land  prairies.  Extending  from  present-day  Charlotte  and      Piedmont  re  ion" 
Greensboro  to  the  edge  of  the  foothills,  these  prairies  con-        ^   mon  region, 
tained  species  similar  to  those  on  the  tall  grass  prairies  of  the     -Lawrence  Barden 
Midwest.  Maintained  primarily  by  manmade  fires,  these 

openings  made  agriculture  much  easier.  Crops  could  be  rotated  from  one  area  to  another  with- 
out major  land -clearing  efforts.  Strawberries  and  blackberries  provided  welcome  seasonal  treats 
for  the  thousands  of  indigenous  people  who  lived  in  the  area. 

Where  the  Buffalo  Roam 

These  prairies  were  home  to  buffalo,  which  survive  today  in  the  Piedmont  only  in  place  names 
such  as  Buffalo  Creek.  De  Soto  in  his  1540  expedition  commented  on  the  Indians'  use  of  "cow" 
hide  shields  and  "horns  of  cattle,"  even  though  cows  had  not  yet  been  introduced  to  the  area. 
About  160  years  later,  Lawson  observed  buffalo  but  noted  that  there  were  too  few  to  provide  a 
regular  source  of  meat  and  hides  to  the  Native  Americans. 

Yet  only  20  years  later,  naturalist  Mark  Catesby,  who  traveled  the  North  Carolina  Piedmont 
extensively,  reported  "droves"  of  buffalo  "feeding  upon  the  open  savannas  morning  and  night, 
and  in  the  sultry  time  of  day  retiring  to  the  thickets  of  tall  cane  along  the  rivers. " 

Ecologists  have  surmised  that  the  decimation  and  confinement  of  American  Indians  reduced 
hunting  pressure  on  buffalo,  allowing  them  to  proliferate.  When  Europeans  began  hunting  them, 
the  herds  disappeared  quickly.  South  Carolina  historian  David  Ramsay  wrote  in  1858  that  "in  the 
year  1750,  when  the  settlement  of  the  upper  country  began,  there  were  so  many  buffaloes,  which 
have  long  since  disappeared,  that  three  or  four  men  with  dogs  could  kill  from  10  to  20  in  a  day." 

Contemporary  scholars  caution  against  accepting  some  of  those  accounts  at  face  value.  Lawrence 
Barden,  a  professor  of  biology  at  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte  who  has  researched 
historical  records  of  North  Carolina's  changing  environment,  says  reports  of  massive  herds  of  buf- 
falo in  North  Carolina  "may  have  been  influenced  by  19th  century  reports  of  bison  herds  in  the 
Midwest. "  Some  older  theories  dismissed  early  accounts  of  vast  prairies  across  the  upper  Piedmont 
because  they  may  have  been  distorted  by  the  land  travel  of  the  time.  Sticking  to  established  trails, 
European  explorers  were  likely  to  see  the  areas  cleared  by  American  Indians.  Nevertheless, 
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This  detail  from  a  1718  map  by  French 
cartographer  Guillaume  Delisle  depicts 
the  western  Piedmont  of  North  Carolina 
as  a  large  plain,  or  "Grande  Savane." 


Barden  said,  "the  wealth  of  independent  his- 
torical reports  of  large,  prairie-like  openings 
suggests  that  they  were  an  important  com- 
ponent of  the  landscape  in  the  Carolina 
Piedmont  region." 

North  Carolina's  histotic  prairies,  punc- 
tuated by  heavy  mast -producing  oak  groves, 
made  ideal  habitat  for  the  passenger  pigeon, 
now  extinct,  and  for  fox  squirrels.  As  late  as 
the  19th  century,  naturalists  described  "clouds" 
of  passenger  pigeons  literally  blocking  the  sun. 
Market  hunting  and  loss  of  habitat  doomed  the 
birds.  Fox  squirrels,  which  would  have  thrived  in  the 
open,  parklike  forests,  were  probably  the  most  common 
squirrel  species  of  the  time.  Now  they  mostly  inhabit  our 
remaining  open  stands  of  longleaf  pines. 

A  'Natural' State?  \ 

Fire  prevented  the  fot mation  of  the  theoretical  climax  forest  that  ecology  ptedicts.  A  real  climax 
forest  has  never  existed  in  the  Southeast  in  the  context  of  our  present  vegetation  and  climate.  Cli- 
mate and  vegetation  similar  to  what  we  know  today  came  into  being  only  about  5,000  yeats  ago, 
after  the  last  of  the  ice  ages.  By  then  the  landscape  had  been  influenced  by  man  fot  7,000  years. 

I  once  heard  a  much-respected  manager  of  a  national  park  say  that  it  was  the  National  Patk 
Service's  goal  to  manage  the  park's  natural  tesources  to  resemble  the  way  they  were  before 
Europeans  arrived.  I  doubt  very  seriously  whether  that  is  really  the  goal.  How  many  people 
would  support  burning  the  Gteat  Smoky  Mountains  National  Park  every  10  or  15  years? 

We  often  heat  the  comment  that  we  should  "let  nature  take  its  course"  and  allow  the  forests 
to  tetut n  to  what  they  wete  before  humans  began  making  an  impact.  The  fact  is  that  out  ptesent 
vegetation  type  in  North  Carolina  has  never  existed  without  the  influence  of  humans.  Thete  is 
no  way  to  manage  a  fotest  so  that  it  is  not  impacted  by  human  activities.  And  even  if  we  could, 
it  would  be  the  most  artificial  system  imaginable.  We  would  be  managing  for  a  forest  type  that 
has  nevet  even  existed  in  natute  on  any  large  scale. 

The  point  of  all  this  is  simple:  The  next  time  you  heat  a  debate  about  how  forests  should  be 
managed — ot  whethet  clear-cuts  should  be  allowed,  or  whethet  we  should  set  periodic  con- 
trolled bums  in  out  national  forests — don't  take  one  side  or  the  other  because  of  an  ide- 
alistic view  of  a  pt istine  wilderness.  Remember,  the  landscape  in  North  Carolina  has 
co-evolved  along  with  humans  and  the  significant  impacts  they  make  on  theit 
environment.  Management  by  leaving  man  out  of  the  pictute  just  might  be  the 
most  artificial  situation  of  all.  Fufthetmore,  it  could  mean  the  demise  of  many 
wildlife  species  dependent  on  these  manmade  ecosystems. 

Ado  Leopold,  considered  the  fathet  of  wildlife  management,  looked 
at  this  realization  as  a  penalty.  We  would  all  like  to  imagine  some  "ideal" 
in  the  natural  world.  The  more  you  learn  about  our  relationship  with 
that  natural  wotld  and  how  much  impact  we  have  on  it  today,  as  well 
as  in  the  past,  the  mote  you  realize  that  we  do  live  in  a  "wotld  of 
wounds."  Leopold  also  tealized  that  he  was  alone.  The  vast  majority 
of  his  contemporaries  failed  to  see  the  world  as  he  saw  it.  Today, 
many  of  us  tesponsible  fot  managing  wild  lands  feel  alone. 

The  debate  about  the  futute  management  of  patks,  forests  and 
game  lands  seems  to  be  about  some  imaginary  ideal  or  pictute 
in  someone's  mind  about  how  things  should  be,  rathet 
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than  how  they  really  were.  We  would  all  like  to  imagine  a  continent  comprised  of  a 
pristine  forest  untouched  by  human  hands.  There  is  a  tendency  among  all  of  us  to  want 
to  view  nature  from  the  outside  looking  in.  The  historical  facts  and  scientific  evidence 
simply  don't  support  our  ideals.  Leopold  recognized  this  disillusionment  as  a  penalty. 
How  many  are  willing  to  accept  the  penalty  of  an  ecological  education? 

When  Leopold  talked  of  a  "world  of  wounds,"  however,  I  don't  think  he 
was  referring  to  just  any  impact  caused  by  man.  Wounds  to  the  environment 
occur  when  human  influences  reduce  the  quantity  and  diversity  of  living 
things  on  the  earth.  Pavement,  shopping  malls,  housing  developments 
and  pollution  all  do  just  that.  But  human  influence  on  the  landscape 
is  not,  in  itself,  a  bad  or  unnatural  thing.  Certain  types  of  forest 
management  through  fire,  timber  harvest  or,  in  some  cases, 
even  herbicides  can  and  do  improve  the  quantity  and 
diversity  of  wild  things. 

Those  of  us  interested  in  environmental 
issues  often  disagree  about  man's  role  in 
the  environment.  Perhaps  a  deeper 
understanding  of  our  natural 
history  will  put  things  in  a 
different  perspective. 


Carl  Betsill  is  a  wildlife 
biologist  with  the  N.C.  Wildlife 
Resources  Commission. 


Dave  Rowe  (left)  and  Bryce 

Wilkie,  both  of  Hendersonville, 
spend  an  evening  muskie  fish- 
ing on  the  French  Broad  River. 
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It  may  take  plenty  of  persistence,  but  arousing 
a  strike  from  a  powerful  muskie  can  be  well 
worth  the  effort. 


training  to  watch  a  purple-and- 
black  spinnerbait  with  oversized, 
^-  orange -painted  blades  in  only 

inches  of  water,  I  couldn't  help  but  think 
back  to  what  Bill  Lyday  had  said.  "They're 
tearing  our  mountains  to  pieces,"  Lyday 
had  lamented.  An  81 -year-old  angler  whose 
Transylvania  County  home  over  looks  the 
French  Broad  River,  Lyday  caught  his  first 
muskie  in  1934,  as  a  teen-ager.  He  has  been 
hooked  on  them  ever  since. 

Growing  up  a  stone's  toss  from  where  he 
now  lives,  Lyday  has  always  been  beside  the 
river.  He  has  witnessed  its  many  changes  and 
the  corresponding  changes  in  its  muskie  pop- 
ulation, including  nearly  complete  elimination 
of  the  population  for  more  than  two  decades. 

Lyday's  current  concern  is  heavy  devel- 
opment throughout  the  state's  mountainous 
region,  which  causes  major  siltation  in  the 
rivers.  Siltation  hurts  water  quality,  and  the 
lack  of  streamside  vegetation  causes  warmer 
temperatures  through  the  summer.  Neither 
factor  favors  the  muskies.  The  iced-tea  color 
of  the  river  on  the  day  I  visited  Lyday  was 
a  result  of  rains  that  had  fallen  more  than 
a  week  earlier. 

Muskellunge,  overgrown  members  of  the 
pike  family  that  are  considered  the  ultimate 
big-game  fish  in  some  northern  states,  are 


native  to  the  French  Broad,  Little  Tennessee, 
Hiwassee  and  New  river  drainages  in  west- 
ern North  Carolina.  A  combination  of  fac- 
tors all  but  wiped  out  the  big  fish  through 
the  first  half  of  the  20th  century.  Extensive 
farming  followed  by  industrialization  along 
the  French  Broad  and  other  rivers  caused 
tributaries  to  be  ditched,  riverbanks  to  be 
overgrazed  and  worn  down  and  waterways 
to  be  badly  polluted.  Past  French  Broad 
River  woes  have  even  included  a  couple  of 
major  chemical  spills. 

Not  all  the  changes  have  been  bad.  Rivers 
became  cleaner  as  the  result  of  clean-water 
legislation  passed  in  the  late  1960s  and  early 
1970s,  allowing  for  the  restoration  of  once- 
ravaged  muskie  habitat — at  least  for  adult 
fish.  A  muskie  reintroduction  program  fol- 
lowed, bringing  the  mighty  predators  back 
to  western  North  Carolina  rivers. 

Initially,  muskies  were  stocked  through- 
out their  original  range  in  the  mountains.  In 
places,  however,  they  either  weren't  embraced 
by  anglers  or  did  not  fare  well  in  the  altered 
habitat.  Currently,  the  N.C  Wildlife  Resources 
Commission  stocks  muskies  only  in  the  New, 
Nolichucky  and  French  Broad  rivers,  with  the 
French  Broad  being  the  state's  premier  fish- 
ery. Scattered  muskies  remain  in  other  rivers 
and  lakes  throughout  western  North  Carolina. 
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The  current  state-record  muskie,  a  41  - 
pound,  8-ounce  fish,  came  from  Lake  Adger 
and  was  caught  in  2001  hy  Richard  Dodd. 
The  state  record  tiger  muskie,  caught  from 
Lake  James  in  1988  by  Gary  Dean  Nanney, 
weighed  33  pounds,  8  ounces.  Tiger  muskies, 
which  are  muskie  and  northern-pike  hybrids, 
are  no  longer  stocked  in  North  Carolina. 


figure  eight.  Nine  times  out  of  10,  he'll 
take  it  when  you  do." 

The  figure  eight,  familiar  to  any  veteran 
muskie  fisherman,  is  done  with  wide  sweeps 
of  the  rod  and  the  lure  only  a  foot  or  2  from 
the  tip  of  the  rod.  It  keeps  the  lure  in  the 
water  a  little  longer  and  sometimes  draws 
a  reaction  strike. 


"Always  cast  within  a  few  inches  of  the 
bank.  The  muskies  lie  right  along  the  edges. 

And  work 
the  lure  with 
jerks.  Never 
reel  it  straight 
back." 

—BHILyday 


Jvtnskie 

Lyday,  who  has  a  39-inch,  28-pound 
muskie  hanging  on  his  living  room  wall,  does 
all  his  fishing  on  the  French  Broad,  mostly 
within  a  few  miles  of  his  home.  He  has  trav- 
eled to  northern  states  to  cast  for  the  big  fish, 
but  he  hasn't  found  anything  better  than  the 
waters  that  flow  past  his  own  front  yard. 

Lyday  drifts  the  river  in  a  johnboat  that  is 
rigged  with  a  small  outboard  motor  and  casts 
giant  plugs  toward  the  banks.  He  has  also  done 
a  lot  of  wading  for  muskies  over  the  years, 
mostly  in  French  Broad  tributaries  such  as 
the  Little  River  and  the  lower  Davidson  River. 

"Always  cast  within  a  few  inches  of  the 
bank,"  Lyday  said.  "The  muskies  lie  right 
along  the  edges.  And  work  the  lure  with 
jerks.  Never  reel  it  straight  back." 

Sometimes  a  muskie  will  annihilate  a  plug 
as  soon  as  it  hits  the  water.  More  often  one 
will  follow  it,  sometimes  all  the  way  to  the 
boat.  "You  have  to  pay  attention,"  Lyday 
emphasized.  "Watch  it  all  the  way  to  the 
boat,  and  if  there's  one  following  it,  do  that 


Lyday  believes  the  muskies  get  suspicious 
when  a  potential  meal  moves  away  in  a  sin- 
gle direction.  "When  you  turn  the  lure  at 
the  boat,  he  thinks  it's  getting  away,  and  he 
won't  let  that  happen!" 

Lyday,  who  has  caught  dozens  of  big 
muskies,  fishes  exclusively  with  plugs — 
big,  shallow-swimming  plugs  and  topwater 
lures.  His  favorite  muskie  plug  is  a  jointed, 
diving  plug  5  inches  long.  If  a  fish  follows 
a  subsurface  offering  and  doesn't  take  it, 
he'll  switch  to  a  big  topwater  lure  and 
often  will  draw  a  strike. 

Interestingly,  Lyday  has  never  caught 
a  muskie  on  a  spinner.  That's  because  he 
doesn't  fish  with  them,  which  he  is  quick 
to  admit.  He  knows  that  they  produce  a  lot 
of  big  fish  for  other  western  North  Carolina 
muskie  fishermen.  He  pointed  toward  a  black 
Terminator  Toothy  Critter  Bucktail  spinner 
in  my  box  as  a  great  bet  for  muskies. 

Most  fishermen  float  muskie  rivers, 
whether  in  a  johnboat  or  a  canoe.  Some 
stretches  lend  themselves  better  to  wading, 


however,  so  fishermen  will  work  their  way 
upriver  on  foot,  casting  to  good-looking  targets. 

Prime  muskie  lies  are  deep  eddies,  often 
on  outside  bends,  with  tangles  of  downed 
trees,  according  to  Scott  Loftis,  a  Wildlife 
Commission  fisheries  biologist.  Loftis  annu- 
ally leads  a  crew  that  samples  the  French 
Broad  muskie  population  by  electrofishing, 
so  he  has  seen  with  his  own  eyes  where  the 
most  fish  hold.  He  also  pointed  toward 
creek  mouths  and  undercut  banks  as  great 
areas  to  look  for  muskies. 

Both  Loftis  and  Lyday  have  observed  one 
thing,  although  neither  has  an  explanation: 
Where  power  lines  cross  over  the  river,  musk- 
ies typically  are  not  far  away. 

"And  they're  big  ones,  too,"  Lyday  said. 

Ideal  adult -muskie  habitat  abounds  in  the 
60  miles  of  the  French  Broad  between  Ros- 
man  and  Asheville.  The  gradient  is  low,  the 
bottom  is  sandy,  and  the  banks  are  lined  with 
downed  trees  for  the  muskies  to  hide  among. 
The  river  varies  little  in  character  between 
Rosman  and  Asheville,  except  that  it  gains 
size  with  each  tributary  picked  up. 

Unlike  the  lower  French  Broad,  the  New 
and  the  Nolichucky,  where  muskies  swim 
among  good  populations  of  smallmouths  and 
other  game  fish,  the  Rosman-to-Asheville 
section  holds  very  few  game  fish,  other  than 
muskies.  It  does  support  abundant  suckers, 
which  keep  the  muskies  well  fed. 

Clear  water  offers  the  best  fishing  by 
far,  according  to  Lyday.  Aside  from  the 
fact  that  a  fisherman  must  be  able  to  see 
his  lure  beside  the  boat  and  spot  any  fish 
that  follow  it,  muskies  feed  more  aggres- 
sively in  clear  water.  "When  the  river  is 
clear,  you  can't  take  a  bait  away  from 
him,"  Lyday  said. 

For  that  reason,  many  mountain  anglers 
consider  late  summer  and  fall  the  prime  period 
for  targeting  muskies.  Lyday  likes  August, 
September  and  October  best,  noting  that 
the  clearer  the  water  is,  the  better. 

Muskies  are  known  as  the  fish  of  10,000 
casts,  and  the  national  average  is  one  legal 
fish  per  every  100  angler  hours.  The  French 
Broad  catch  rate  is  notably  better,  based  on  the 
Muskellunge  Fishery  Angler  Diary  Program 
carried  out  in  1990.  Fishermen  reported  one  ., 
legal  fish  for  every  30.2  hours  of  fishing. 

That's  still  only  about  one  legal  fish 
landed  for  every  two  full  days  of  fishing  for 
two  people,  but  Lyday  noted  that  he  has  at 
least  a  couple  fish  to  follow  almost  every  time 
he  goes  out,  and  he  usually  catches  at  least 
one.  Whether  the  fish  cooperate  or  not, 
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anglers  who  ply  the  French  Broad  are  cast- 
ing among  big  fish  as  they  drift. 

Muskie  fishermen  gear  up  with  6-  to 
7-foot,  medium-heavy  or  heavy-action 
rods,  usually  matched  with  haitcasting 
reels  and  15-  to  25-pound-test  line.  Muskie 
lures  come  in  many  forms,  but  large  size  is 
the  common  denominator. 

Of  course,  the  most  important  piece  of 
tackle  is  a  steel  or  titanium  leader,  which 
muskies  can't  bite  through.  Titanium  wire, 
although  more  expensive  than  steel,  doesn't 
get  kinked.  Plus,  it  can  be  tied  to  a  lure  with 
a  simple  clinch  knot.  That  eliminates  the 
need  for  a  big  snap,  which  can  inhibit  the 
action  of  many  lures. 

River  conditions  have  improved  dramati- 
cally in  the  past  50  years,  and  quality  habitat 
for  adult  muskies  exists  in  western  North 
Carolina  rivers.  Still,  nursery  habitat  remains 
quite  limited  in  the  French  Broad  River 
because  of  siltation  and  the  channelization 
of  tributaries,  both  byproducts  of  land  devel- 
opment and  the  agricultural  era. 

The  fishery,  therefore,  is  largely  dependent 
on  stocking.  Limited  natural  reproduction 
appears  to  occur.  The  overwhelming  majority 
of  catchable-size  muskies  in  the  river  are 
hatchery-raised,  according  to  Loftis. 

The  Wildlife  Commission  stocks  the 
French  Broad  River  every  other  year  with 
1 ,200  juvenile  muskies,  spreading  900  fish 
between  Rosman  and  Asheville  and  another 
300  between  Asheville  and  the  Tennessee 
border.  The  New  and  Nolichucky  rivers 
receive  300  and  200  muskies,  respectively. 

Beginning  in  1970,  when  the  reintro- 
duction  program  was  initiated,  muskies 
were  stocked  annually  through  1981  then 
every  other  year  through  1993.  In  1994 
and  1995 ,  no  fish  were  stocked  as  part  of  a 
research  plan  for  monitoring  natural  repro- 
duction. Muskies  have  been  stocked  every 
other  year  since  1996. 

A  coded  wire  tag  is  inserted  in  one  cheek 
of  each  muskie  before  it  is  stocked.  The  tags, 
although  not  visible  after  they 


swiping  a  special  detection  wand  over  the 
fish.  That  allows  biologists  to  recognize 
hatchery-raised  fish  when  they  shock  for  fish. 
The  tags  are  inserted  in  opposite  cheeks  of 
the  fish  each  stocking  year,  which  helps  biolo- 
gists determine  the  years  that  the  stocked  fish 
they  find  were  released. 

The  Wildlife  Commission  samples  the 
French  Broad  by  shocking  every  year,  during 
midsummer,  usually  for  three  days.  Last  year, 
sampling  teams  captured  13  muskies,  12  of 
which  carried  coded  wire  tags,  illustrating  the 
importance  of  stocked  muskies  to  the  fishery. 
Fish  captured  by  shocking  crews,  along  with 
being  "wanded,"  are  measured  and  weighed. 
Scale  samples  are  taken  as  well,  which  also 
aid  in  determining  the  age  of  each  fish. 

Electroshocking  provides  biologists  a  snap- 
shot of  the  muskie  population.  It  doesn't 
tell  how  many  fish  are  in  the  river,  but  it 
does  indicate  how  stocking  contributes  to 
the  population.  It  also  helps  biologists  study 
growth  rates  of  muskies  in  each  river  and 
assess  survival  of  various  year  classes,  both 
river-spawned  and  stocked.  One  thing 
shocking  definitely  reveals,  and  vet- 
eran anglers'  reports  confirm  it: 
There  are  plenty  of  muskies  in 
the  French  Broad  River. 

A  mitu  electrical  current 
runs  through  the  water  and 
lightly  stuns  fish,  which  causes 
them  to  come  to  the  surface. 
Pulsing  current  causes  the  fish  to 
move  toward  the  current,  which 
means  toward  the  boat. 

Muskies  are  difficult 
to  capture,  however, 
even  with  shocking 
equipment.  Big  fish 
are  especially  tough 
to  bring  to  the  sur- 
face and  keep  there 
long  enough  to  net. 
Crews  use  two  shock- 
ing boats  and 
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Wildlife  Commission  fisheries  biol- 
ogists use  electroshocking  equipment 
to  temporarily  stun  a  muskie  from  the 
French  Broad  River.  The  fish  can  then 
be  sampled  and  safely  returned  to  the 
river.  A  biologist  (below)  uses  a  scan- 
ning device  to  check  for  a  tag  previously 
inserted  into  the  fish. 


methodically  work  both  sides  of  the  river,  run- 
ning the  current  over  only  prime  muskie  lies. 

When  a  big  fish  comes  up  briefly,  the  sec- 
ond shocking  boat  will  hurry  to  that  side  of 
the  river  and  try  to  corral  the  fish.  Occasion- 
ally that  works.  More  often,  once  a 
fish  is  seen  and  then  goes  down, 
it  won't  be  seen  again. 

After  a  big  muskie  got 
away  on  a  shocking  trip, 
David  Yow,  Wildlife  Com- 
mission fisheries  research 
coordinator  for  western 
North  Carolina,  com- 
mented, "Muskies  are 
the  fish  of  10,000 
casts,  even 
with  this 
gear."  0 


Buildin 
a  New  Tradition 


A  generation  of  women  are 
blazing  a  path  into  the  sport 
of  hunting — and  creating  their 
own  legacies  as  they  go. 

written  by  Michael  Lynn  Nye 
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As  the  stars  faded  into  the  crisp  November  day,  my  eyes  began  to  adjust  to  the  dawn. 
The  chirping  of  birds  filled  the  air  when  I  became  aware  of  movement  in  the  bush. 
A  faint  streak  of  brown  caught  my  eye  as  a  young  doe  stepped  into  the  open.  She 
cautiously  took  steps  across  the  clearing,  and  I  watched  as  she  glanced  back  to  where  she 
had  been.  Maybe  her  nervousness  was  a  sign  that  a  buck  was  following  her.  Almost  imme- 
diately I  heard  a  twig  snap,  and  there  he  stood.  The  morning  light  filtered  through  the  trees 
and  gleamed  off  his  eight-point  rack.  He  stood  strong  and  tall,  and  the  adrenaline  began 
flowing  through  my  veins.  I  raised  the  Browning  .270  to  my  shoulder  and  took  aim.  My 
shot  broke  the  morning  silence.  The  bullet  had  found  its  mark,  and  a  wave  of  happiness 
flooded  over  me. 

Like  most  hunters,  I  will  have  a  hard  time  forgetting  that  first  buck.  The  emotions  I 
experienced  fit  a  typical  scenario  that  most  people  experience  in  their  hunts.  Yet  unlike 
many  hunters,  I  am  a  woman. 

I  grew  up  the  youngest  of  five  girls,  and  I  had  no  brothers.  We  lived  in  the  small  rural 
community  in  Roberson  County  of  Orrum,  surrounded  by  woods  and  fields.  Though  won- 
derful, the  country  setting  did  force  all  of  us  to  use  our  imaginations  to  stay  entertained.  From 
forts  to  cowboys  and  Indians,  nature  was  our  playground.  As  the  last  child,  I  was  my  father's 
final  chance  for  a  boy,  so  he  named  me  Michael  after  himself.  Off  I  went  into  the  fields  in  his 
footsteps,  decked  out  in  faded  jeans  and  boots.  Though  he  never  hunted  much,  he  knew  a 
lot  about  the  woods,  which  sparked  my  interest  in  the  outdoors.  After  that,  it  was  hard  for 
my  mother  to  keep  me  inside.  I  ran  barefoot  and  carefree,  chasing  critters  and  exploring 
the  woods.  At  the  age  of  14, 1  travelled  with  my  mom,  dad  and  older  sister  to  Missouri  to 
visit  another  sister  and  her  new  husband.  It  was  there  that  my  brother-in-law  Mike  decided 
to  introduce  me  to  hunting.  There  I  was,  knee  deep  in  snow,  carrying  the  pheasants  as  he 
harvested  them.  Then  and  there  I  realized  that  I  had  been  missing  out  on  this  great  pastime. 

When  we  returned  home  to  North  Carolina,  my  mom,  realizing  hew  much  I  enjoyed 
the  hunting  trip,  decided  to  send  me  to  South  Carolina  to  hunt  with  her  brothers  and 
nephews.  From  then  on,  every  chance  I  had,  I  would  tag  along  with  uncles  and  cousins  who 
could  show  me  the  ropes.  Eyes  would  widen  as  I  stepped  into  the  hunting  club,  fully  armed 
with  ponytail  and  rifle.  Yet  as  the  men  started  warming  up  to  me,  they  came  to  see  me  as 
an  equal  in  search  of  the  same  thing — the  joy  of  hunting. 

Today,  I  am  a  recent  graduate  in  fisheries  and  wildlife  science  from  North  Carolina 
State  University.  Though  I  have  not  been  able  to  hunt  as  much  as  I  would  have  liked  in 
recent  years  because  of  school  and  my  job,  I  know  that  once  I  complete  my  education  and 
training,  my  schedule  will  allow  it.  I  hope  that  with  the  educational  skills  I  have  received 
and  my  background  in  hunting,  I  will  be  able  to  contribute  to  the  pastime  I  hold  so  dear. 
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There  are  many  reasons  that  women 
munt:  family,  husbands  or  just  the  liberating 
independence  of  being  in  the  woods.  For 
me,  it  is  a  chance  to  be  surrounded  by  nature 
with  the  people  I  hold  close  to  my  heart. 
Though  harvesting  an  animal  tops  my  list  of 
priorities,  that  will  always  follow  the  joy  of 
taking  in  the  beauty  of  the  earth  around  me. 
Being  able  to  step  into  a  grove  of  hardwoods 
and  breathe  in  the  scents  of  the  earth  is  so 
invigorating.  I  can  relax  and  step  away  from 
everyday  life.  Combine  all  of  these  pleasures 
and  add  in  spending  quality  time  with  your 
loved  ones,  and  you  get  a  tradition  that 
could  be  etched  in  stone. 

Women  Hunters  Nationwide 
Though  the  number  of  female  hunters  dropped 
slightly,  14.1  percent  of  all  hunters  to  13  percent 
from  1995  to  2000,  according  to  the  National 
Sporting  Goods  Association,  many  women 
still  choose  to  spend  their  time  in  the  woods. 
Judy  Derrickson  of  Millerstown,  Pa.,  says 
that  being  able  to  be  alone  in  the  woods  sur- 
rounded by  nature's  beauty  and  the  enjoy- 
ment of  a  successful  hunt  are  key.  Another 
lady  hunter,  Lisa  Price  of  Oquossoc,  Maine, 
says  that  the  continuous  addition  of  new 
friends  plays  a  major  role  in  her  decision  to 


Women  are  taking  up  hunting  for  a 
variety  of  reasons:  from  experiencing  the 
outdoors  to  the  independence  of  being  in 
the  woods.  Author  Michael  Nye  (above) 
hunts  deer  to  be  surrounded  by  nature 
along  with  her  family  and  friends. 


hunt.  Marti  Davis  of  Willard,  Mo.,  and  Tina 
Knapp  of  Stow,  Ohio,  say  that  even  if  they 
do  not  harvest  an  animal,  being  able  to  sit 
in  the  woods  and  enjoy  nature  gives  them  a 
rush.  Yet,  two  constant  goals  shared  by  these 
women  are  to  be  treated  equally  and  to  be 
portrayed  as  the  skilled  and  competent  hunt- 
ers that  they  are.  Reaching  those  objectives 
will  take  constant  effort,  but  the  end  result — 
an  understanding  of  the  new  generation  of 
hunters — will  be  well  worth  it. 

These  feelings  are  also  reflected  here  in 
North  Carolina.  Jamie  Carroll  is  a  recent 
graduate  of  N.C.  State  University  who  was 
recently  hired  by  the  N.C.  Wildlife  Resources 
Commission  to  coordinate  public  informa- 
tion for  the  nongame  program.  She  explains 
that  the  most  important  part  of  hunting,  to 
her,  is  the  opportunity  to  get  outdoors  and 
enjoy  nature,  though  harvesting  an  animal  is 
a  priority.  "I  just  started  hunting,  and  things 
are  still  new  to  me,  but  sitting  in  a  stand 
early  in  the  morning,  taking  in  the  sunrise 
and  watching  nature  awaken,  is  exhilarat- 
ing," Carroll  says.  "Though  harvesting  an 
animal  is  always  on  my  mind,  I  never  con- 
sider the  hunt  to  be  unsuccessful  if  I  do  not 
take  anything.  As  long  as  I  have  spent  my 
time  outdoors,  I  am  satisfied." 

Sarah  Powell,  who  lives  in  Raleigh,  says 
that  sharing  the  experience  with  loved  ones 
and  viewing  Mother  Nature  at  her  finest 
makes  her  hunting  time  worthwhile.  "I  started 
hunting  with  my  dad  and,  as  I  got  older,  I 
started  hunting  more  on  my  own,"  she  says. 
"Yet,  no  matter  how  old  I  get,  this  bond  we 
share  will  always  be  a  part  of  our  relationship. 
As  much  as  I  would  like  to  take  an  animal, 
spending  time  with  family  and  just  being  out 
in  the  field  makes  hunting  worthwhile." 

A  major  factor  that  pops  up  in  conversa- 
tion time  and  time  again  is  the  importance 
of  family  ties  in  this  sport.  No  longer  do 
we  consider  hunting  as  just  a  father -son 
sport;  we  now  see  father -daughter  and 
mother -daughter  duos  as  well,  not  to  men- 
tion other  types  of  family  relationships,  from 
sisters  and  brothers  to  aunts  and  uncles.  My 
family  considers  hunting  to  be  a  long-standing 
tradition,  and  all  the  youngsters  are  intro- 
duced to  it  at  an  early  age.  This  allows  for 
great  bonding  between  parents  and  children, 
with  no  video  games  or  talking  between  com- 
mercials. Brenda  Valentine,  also  known  as 
the  First  Lady  of  Hunting  and  the  national 
spokeswoman  for  the  National  Wild  Turkey 
Federation's  Women  in  the  Outdoors  pro- 
gram, spoke  on  her  hunting  experiences  as 
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a  child.  "I  remember  that  before  I  could  walk, 
my  dad  would  put  me  in  his  coat  and  take  me 
coon  hunting,"  Valentine  said.  "Everyone  I 
knew  hunted;  our  lives  revolved  around  it." 

Valentine's  childhood,  like  that  of  many 
other  women  and  men  of  the  outdoors, 
revolved  around  hunting.  Today,  though 
things  have  changed,  family  hunting  tradi- 
tions still  run  deep.  We  may  not  have  to 
hunt  to  survive,  but  passing  this  wonderful 
pastime  on  to  our  children  remains  a  top 
priority  in  many  families.  I,  for  one,  plan  to 
take  my  children  hunting,  whether  they  are 
boys  or  girls,  to  ensure  that  this  activity  con- 
tinues in  their  families  as  well. 

North  Carolina  has  always  been  a  center 
for  the  hunting  tradition.  From  sitting  around 
the  country  store  swapping  stories  to  relax- 
ing by  the  fireside  and  recounting  the  day's 
hunting  trip,  Tar  Heels  have  passed  these 
traditions  from  one  generation  to  another. 
Though  the  attraction  of  television  and 
state-of-the-art  video  games  that  catch 
our  children's  attention  may  fade,  North 
Carolina's  outdoor  beauty  and  serenity  will 
keep  them  mesmerized  for  years  to  come. 

Getting  into  Woods 

Nowadays,  there  are  programs  to  teach  women 
the  outdoor  skills  they  need  to  become  suc- 
cessful hunters  and  acquire  knowledge  of 


the  natural  world  around  them.  Becoming 
an  Outdoors-Woman  is  one  such  program 
that  exists  in  44  states  and  nine  provinces. 
This  program  teaches  everything  from  arch- 
ery and  shooting  sports  to  camping  and 
canoeing.  It  gives  women  the  confidence 
and  self-esteem  they  need  to  head  out  into 
the  woods  to  either  hunt  or  use  their  other 
outdoor  skills.  Most  programs  begin  on  a 
Friday  and  end  on  a  Sunday. 

The  N.C.  Wildlife  Resources  Commis- 
sion organizes  several  BOW  events  each 
year.  For  more  information,  contact  B.B. 
Gillen  at  (919)  733-7123,  or  to  obtain  a 
Becoming  an  Outdoors-Woman  national 
schedule  call  (877)  BOWOMAN. 

Women  on  Target,  sponsored  by  the 
National  Rifle  Association,  provides  out- 
doors opportunities  for  lady  hunters,  and  a 
chance  to  polish  shooting  skills.  This  pro- 
gram not  only  offers  support  for  other 
women's  and  couples'  shooting  events  but 
also  established  the  first  ladies-only  hunts. 
For  more  information  on  this  organization, 
call  (800)  861-1166. 

Women  in  the  Outdoors,  sponsored 
by  the  National  Wild  Turkey  Federation 
(NWTF),  is  yet  another  program  that  pro- 
vides hands-on  educational  outdoors  oppor- 
tunities for  women.  Local  chapters  across 
the  nation  are  participating,  offering  a 


NATIONAL  WILD  TURKEY  FEDERATION 

Camaraderie  is  one  of  the  universal 
appeals  of  hunting,  no  matter  the  age 
or  geruier  of  the  participants.  Reliving 
the  merrurries  of  that  special  hunt  can 
last  a  lifetime. 

chance  to  preserve  both  wildlife  and  the 
turkey -hunting  tradition.  For  more  on  this 
program,  check  out  their  Web  site  or  call 
(800)  THE-NWTF 

These  organizations  and  many  others 
provide  outlets  for  women  to  become  more 
confident  in  the  outdoors.  This  is  critical 
to  ensure  that  women  have  opportunities  to 
hunt.  Having  such  experiences  will  enable 
women  to  provide  information  to  their  fami- 
lies and  ensure  that  hunting  remains  a  tradi- 
tion for  generations  to  come. 

What  have  I  learned  throughout  the  years 
as  a  woman  hunter?  Confidence,  love  of 
nature,  love  of  family  and  friends,  patience, 
understanding  and,  most  importantly,  pride 
in  knowing  that  I — along  with  countless 
other  women — will  have  a  hand  in  preserv- 
ing this  great  American  pastime.  t<2 

Michael  Nye  is  a  recerit  fisheries  and  wildlife 
graduate  of  N.C.  State  University.  In ]une  she 
moved  to  Montana  to  begin  a  job  with  the 
federal  Bureau  of  Land  Management. 
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Pass  the 

Buck 


written  by  Chris  Powell 
photographed  by  F.  Eugene  Hester 


The  apparent  success 
of  the  two-buck  limit 
suggests  a  bright 
future  for  North 
Carolina  deer  hunters. 


ith  two  years  of  harvest  totals  under  their  belts,  biologists  with 
the  N.C.  Wildlife  Resources  Commission  are  now  confident 
that  the  two-buck  limit  is  achieving  the  desired  results. 

"Generally  speaking,  we  are  finding  a  decrease  in  the 
antlered  buck  harvest  and  an  increase  in  the  doe  harvest — 
two  of  the  objectives  we  were  hoping  to  meet,"  said  Evin 
Stanford,  deer  biologist  for  the  Wildlife  Commission. 

Beginning  in  2000,  the  Wildlife  Commission  reduced 
the  number  of  buck  tags  from  four  to  two  in  the  central  and 
western  counties  in  response  to  widespread  demand  for 
Quality  Deer  Management.  Because  the  limit  was  not  widely 
supported  in  the  dog-hunting  areas,  however,  the 
counties  in  the  eastern  season  and  those  central 
counties  where  dog  hunting  is  allowed  remained 
at  the  four-buck  limit. 

The  two-buck  limit  was  implemented  because 
biologists  believed  that  those  hunters  limited  to 
two  precious  tags  would  let  younger  bucks  walk 
to  hold  out  for  potential  trophy  bucks  later  in  the 
season.  Added  to  that  was  the  hope  that  more 
hunting  pressure  would  shift  toward  does,  for 
which  the  number  of  harvest  tags  did  not  change. 
It  now  appears  that  both  of  those  goals  are  being  met, 
which  is  big  news  for  anyone  hoping  to  see  North  Carolina 
become  a  big-buck  state. 

Stanford  was  able  to  reach  his  conclusions  by  comparing 
the  1998  and  '99  reported  harvests  in  the  central  and 
western  seasons  when  under  the  old  four -buck  limit  with 
the  2000  and  '01  reported  harvests  in  the  same  region  after 
the  two-buck  rule  had  gone  into  effect.  His  numbers  revealed 
that  annual  antlered  buck  harvests  went  from  an  average  of 
549  per  county  to  502,  an  8.6  percent  decrease.  Button  buck 
harvests  went  from  an  average  of  59  per  county  to  51 ,  a  13.3 
percent  decrease.  And  probably  most  impressive,  the  doe 
harvest  surged  from  an  average  of  293  per  county  to  395 — 
a  whopping  increase  of  34.5  percent. 
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The  buck  above  will  soon  scrape  the 
velvet  from  its  antlers.  By  passing  up 
younger  bucks  and  shooting  does  {previous 
page)  instead,  North  Carolina  hunters 
should  see  more  large  bucks  in  the  woods. 


2002  White-Tailed  Deer 
Distribution  in  North  Carolina 

The  highest  deer  density  popula- 
tions in  North  Carolina  are  located 
in  the  Coastal  Plain  and  Piedmont  of 
the  state,  where  large  fields  provide 
ample  food.  Segments  of  western 
North  Carolina  have  relatively  low 
deer  densities,  mainly  due  to  a  lack 
of  food  sources.  The  line  separating 
the  two-buck  limit  areas  from  the 
four-buck  limit  areas  divides  the 
state  almost  in  half. 


Four-Buck  Area 


Two-Buck  Area 


46  + 
30-45 


15-30 

less  than  15  Deer  per  square  mile 


Source:  N.O  Wildlife  Resources  Commission 


More  telling  was  Stanford's  identical  com- 
parison using  the  eastern  season  and  those 
areas  in  the  central  season  where  the  four- 
buck  bag  remained  in  place.  From  the  1998- 
99  seasons  to  the  2000-01  seasons,  the  buck 
harvest  actually  increased  5.9  percent.  (Stan- 
ford said  the  increase  was  not  significant 
enough  to  pinpoint  a  cause  and  was  within 
the  typical  yearly  variation.)  In  addition,  the 
doe  harvest  increased  1 1  percent. 

All  of  these  statistics  boil  down  to  this: 
In  the  two  years  since  the  new  rule  was  imple- 
mented, 4,500  Fewer  bucks  were  reported 
harvested  in  the  two-buck  areas,  and  5,500 
more  bucks  were  reported  harvested  in  the  areas 
with  no  change.  It  goes  without  saying  that  the 
area  that  carries  over  more  bucks  is  the  one 
that  will  realize  more  large  racks  in  the  future. 

"With  this  decrease  in  buck  harvest,  peo- 
ple can  expect  there  to  be  more  bucks  on 
the  landscape,"  Stanford  said.  "Then,  with 
time,  hopefully  they  will  begin  to  see  older- 
age  class  and  better -quality  bucks.  If  they  are 
increasing  the  harvest  of  does,  it  should  free 
up  resources  and  it  should  be  a  step  toward 
balancing  the  sex  ratio.  It  may  not  be  enough 
to  totally  balance  it.  People  will  probably  still 
be  preferential  toward  harvesting  bucks  when 
they  have  the  right  opportunity.  But  I  think  it 
is  a  big  step  in  the  right  direction  from  what  we 
did  have,  as  far  as  trying  to  even  out  the  harvest 
and  keep  a  few  extra  bucks  on  the  landscape." 

As  it  now  stands,  the  average  age  of  a  North 
Carolina  buck  is  a  little  over  a  year  and  a  half. 
And  the  reason  for  that  is  simple:  Hunters  pre- 
fer to  shoot  bucks  over  does.  Chalk  it  up  to  the 
allure  of  harvesting  any  deer  with  a  rack.  But 
another  factor  is  that  North  Carolina  still  has 
an  entire  generation  of  hunters  who  were  raised 
during  the  era  of  white-tailed  deer  restoration, 
when  sportsmen  were  advised  not  to  shoot 

does.  Reminiscent  of  the  Smokey  the 
Bear  campaign,  the  no-does  mes- 
sage was  widely  broadcast  by  sport- 
ing shows,  newspapers  and  Wildlife 
in  North  Carolina.  At  that  time, 
does  were  necessary  for  rebuilding 
the  state's  deer  population.  Shoot- 
ing a  doe  became  taboo  for  most 
hunters,  and  only  very  recently  has 
that  mindset  begun  to  change. 

Nowadays,  does  greatly  outnum- 
ber bucks  and  need  to  be  harvested 
to  control  the  state's  deer  popula- 
tion, which  is  bulging  at  the  seams 
in  some  areas.  Since  1980,  our  deer 
population  has  more  than  tripled 
from  350,000  to  1.1  million.  Deer 
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biologists  believe  that  enough  habitat  exists 
to  adequately  support  this  many  animals.  The 
same  cannot  be  said,  however,  for  the  social 
carrying  capacity.  As  the  state  continues  to 
urbanize,  more  landowners  are  having  unde- 
sirable experiences,  whether  that  means  deer 
eating  their  roses  or  running  out  in  front  of 
their  cars.  At  present,  deer  cause  more  than 
5  percent  of  all  reported  driving  accidents 
across  the  state,  averaging  between  8,000  and 
1 1 ,000  a  year.  Many  of  these  accidents  occur 
in  the  fall  and  during  the  rut,  when  bucks  are 
attempting  to  breed  with  does. 

For  hunters,  the  large  population  has 
meant  a  disproportionate  number  of  does 
relative  to  bucks,  throwing  many  of  the  ani- 
mals' natural  behaviors  out  of  kilter.  Which 
is  where  the  Quality  Deer  Management 
(QDM)  concept  comes  in. 

QDM  is  based  on  the  principle  that,  his- 
torically, the  ratio  of  female  deer  to  male  deer 
has  been  closer  to  1  to  1 — the  number  of 
each  sex  that  are  born  every  year.  Because  of 
this,  deer  have  evolved  social  behaviors  that 
are  dependent  on  a  more  balanced  number 
of  the  opposite  sex.  For  example,  a  balanced 
herd  causes  more  competition  among  bucks, 
with  mostly  dominant  mature  males  passing 
their  genes  to  the  next  generation.  Also,  a 
herd  with  fewer  does  per  bucks  results  in  a 
shorter,  more  intense  rut  period  because  the 
available  does  are  more  quickly  bred. 

Today,  however,  with  imbalanced  herds  that 
can  average  20  bucks  per  100  does  in  some 
areas,  bucks  are  not  forced  to  compete  for  does, 
resulting  in  a  variety  of  genes  being  passed  on 
alike.  The  imbalance  also  keeps  many  does  in 
estrus,  which  abnormally  prolongs  the  rut. 
Does  bred  during  the  later  part  of  the  sea- 
son give  birth  after  the  period  of  optimum 
nutrition  during  the  spring  and  summer. 

These  are  more  reasons  why  biologists  would 
like  to  see  hunting  pressure 
shift  away  from  bucks  and 
toward  does.  Ideally,  an 
equal  number  of  does  and 
bucks  would  be  harvested 
each  year.  And  though  that 
is  probably  unrealistic,  any- 
thing that  sways  harvest 
totals  closer  to  what  the 
natural  sex  ratios  should  be 
will  have  significant  impacts 
on  the  herd's  qualities 
and  behaviors. 

"The  average  age  of  a 
harvested  buck  in  North 
Carolina  is  1 .9  years;  that 


means  a  significant  number  of  bucks  are  har- 
vested at  a  year  and  a  half  of  age,"  Stanford 
said.  "If  you  hold  those  year-and-a-half-old 
deer  that  were  mostly  spikes  and  four-pointers 
over  one  more  year  or  even  longer,  hunters 
will  begin  to  encounter  higher -quality  bucks." 

The  two-buck  limit  is  really  the  Wildlife 
Commission's  way  of  encouraging  more  widely 
a  concept  of  deer  management  that  has  already 
begun  in  pockets  throughout  the  state.  Hunt 
clubs  that  control  large  areas  of  land  self-impose 
Quality  Deer  Management  practices.  Some 
require  members  to  harvest  two  does  before 
harvesting  a  buck;  others  require  a  doe  to 
be  taken  for  every  buck;  and  still  others  set 
minimum  harvestable  rack  sizes.  Whatever 
the  means,  the  end  result  is  less  pressure  on 
younger  bucks  and  increased  doe  harvests. 

"One  of  the  problems  we  run  into  with 
our  DMAP  (Deer  Management  Assistance 
Program)  clubs  is  that  our  technical  guid- 
ance biologists  will  go  out  and  advise  them  to 
increase  the  pressure  on  the  does  in  the  herd. 
When  some  clubs  do,  all  of  their  does  seem  to 
disappear,"  Stanford  said.  "They  think  they've 
decimated  their  doe  population.  However,  does 
are  just  like  bucks.  If  you  start  putting  harvest 
pressure  on  does,  they  aren't  going  to  be  as 
visible  as  they  previously  were.  In  reality,  the 
doe  population  hasn't  been  hurt  at  all;  you've 
just  educated  them." 

Another  practice  finally  gaining  acceptance 
is  allowing  spike  bucks  to  walk,  Stanford  said. 
At  one  time,  many  hunters  had  the  old  once- 
a-spike-always-a-spike  mentality.  However, 
research  has  shown  that  many  spikes,  if  allowed 
to  grow  until  age  3  lh,  catch  up  with  the  bucks 
that  were  six-pointers  at  a  year  and  a  half  of  age. 

"But  there  is  more  to  quality  than  points," 
Stanford  said.  "There  is  no  reason  a  doe  can't 
be  a  quality  deer.  They  just  don't  have  those 
pretty  antlers  sitting  on  top  of  their  heads."  £3 


The  high,  wide  rack  shown  below 
puts  this  buck  in  the  trophy  category. 
By  reducing  hunting  pressure  on  younger 
bucks  and  increasing  it  on  does.  North 
Caroliria's  large-buck  population  should 
grow  rapidly. 
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Conserving  Carolina 

The  Nature  Conservancy  celebrates  25  years  of  preserving 
North  Carolina's  wild  places. 


written  by  Ida  Phillips  Lynch 


n  a  Saturday  morning  last  April, 
a  group  of  The  Nature  Conser- 
vancy members  struck  out  in 
canoes  on  the  Black  River  near 
Wilmington,  a  waterway  famous 
for  its  1,700-year-old  bald 
cypresses.  As  our  boats  drifted 
downstream,  propelled  by  the 
gentle  current  and  our  not-too-vigorous 
paddling,  we  had  ample  time  to  soak  up  the 
springtime  sights  and  sounds.  Spanish  moss 
swayed  from  the  branches  of  the  water  oaks 
and  tupelos  leaning  over  the  banks  of  the  black - 
water  river.  We  heard  the  exuberant  calls  of 
prothonotary  warblers  (or  "swamp  canaries") 
every  hundred  yards  or  so.  The  mournful  "tock, 
tock,  tock"  of  a  yellow-billed  cuckoo  emanated 
from  somewhere  in  the  woody  tangle. 

When  we  reached  the  oldest  stand  of 
cypress,  in  a  stretch  of  the  river  called  the 
Three  Sisters,  we  stopped  paddling  and  drifted 
around  the  wizened,  twisted  trees.  Our  con- 
versation turned  to  the  past,  as  we  tried  to 
envision  what  the  river 
looked  like  when  these 
trees,  the  oldest  in  eastern 
North  America,  first  took 
root.  Remarkably,  the  river 
and  its  floodplain  forest 
have  remained  relatively 
untouched  by  development, 
agriculture  or  logging.  But 
a  few  special  pieces  of  this 
landscape  are  missing.  Just 
150  years  ago,  the  Carolina 
parakeet,  North  America's 
only  native  parrot,  feasted 

'  r  KU1N  I  AT  I  t  IK 

on  the  cypress  seeds  and 
nested  in  the  tree  hollows.  Showy  ivory- 
billed  woodpeckers  probed  the  bark  for 
insects.  Human  activities  killed  off  these 
fabled  birds — hunting  in  the  case  of  the 
parakeet  and  habitat  destruction  in  the 
case  of  the  woodpecker. 


Today,  chimney  swifts  still  roost  in  the 
hollow  cypress  trees  that  served  as  the  birds' 
chimneys  prior  to  settlement  by  Europeans. 
And  the  trees  themselves  still  stand,  pro- 
tected in  a  3,614-acre  Nature  Conservancy 
preserve.  Perhaps  more  than  anything,  the 
knowledge  that  we  have  lost  irreplaceable 
parts  of  our  natural  landscape  is  what  drives 
a  conservation  organization  to  set  aside  the 
remaining  pieces  of  wilderness  and  save 
them  for  the  future. 

A  Quarter  Century 

This  year,  The  Nature  Conservancy 
will  celebrate  25  years  of  saving  the  state's 
wild  places.  Since  the  North  Carolina 
chapter  opened  its  doors  in  1977,  it  has 
racked  up  an  impressive  conservation 
record,  helping  protect  more  than  a  half- 
million  acres  of  natural  areas — from  Grand- 
father Mountain  and  Mount  Mitchell  to  the 
maritime  forests  of  Nags  Head  Woods  and 
Bald  Head  Woods. 
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In  its  first  25  years,  the  Norrfi  Carolim 
chapter  of  The  Nature  Conservancy  has 
jrreserved  a  variety  ofmitural  areas  across 
the  state:  Horseshoe  Lai<e  (above,  left), 
Green  Swamp  (middle),  Bluff  Mountain 
(right)  arid  the  Black  River  (opposite). 


Often  referred  to  as  the  real  estate  arm 
of  the  conservation  movement,  The  Nature 
Conservancy  works  to  save  the  earth's  plants, 
animals  and  natural  communities  by  pro- 
tecting the  lands  and  waters  on  which  they 
depend.  The  nonprofit  organization  works 
with  willing  sellers  and  employs  a  wide  range 
of  tools:  purchases,  donations,  acquisition  of 
development  rights  and  management  agree- 
ments. The  staff  have  become  experts  in 
designing  conservation  agreements  that  satisfy 
landowners'  individual  needs  while  protecting 
the  ecological  integrity  of  a  targeted  natural 
area.  As  a  bonus,  preserving  natural  land 
often  rewards  the  owner  with  tax  breaks. 
In  North  Carolina,  the  Conservation  Tax 
Credit  Program  provides  a  credit  against 
individual  and  corporate  income  taxes  to 
property  owners  who  donate  real  property 
or  conservation  easements  for  conservation 
purposes  to  appropriate  organizations. 

Hugh  Morton,  owner  of  Grandfather 
Mountain,  one  of  the  Southeast's  most 
ecologically  significant 
mountains  and  an  Interna- 
tional Biosphere  Reserve,  is 
one  of  many  landowners  who 
have  donated  easements  to 
The  Nature  Conservancy. 
In  these  legal  agreements,  a 
landowner  gives  up  devel- 
opment rights  but  retains 
ownership  of  the  property. 
In  1990,  Grandfather 
Mountain  Inc.  began  donat- 
ing a  series  of  conservation 
easements  to  the  conser- 
vancy that  will  eventually 
protect  more  than  1 ,766  acres  of  the  moun- 
tain's rugged  backcountry. 

"The  terms  of  the  easements  are  that  we 
cannot  have  any  development  on  that  part  of 
the  mountain — no  roads  or  structures — but 
we  can  still  have  hiking  trails,"  said  Morton. 
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"We're  also  working  with  several  state  and 
federal  agencies  to  protect  rare  species  in  the 
backcountry,  like  the  Virginia  big-eared  bat, 
so  it's  been  a  very  cooperative  venture." 
Morton  is  also  a  partner  in  Wilmor  Corp., 
which  has  donated  more  than  400  acres  on 
the  mountain  to  the  conservancy.  As  for 
his  motivation  in  making  these  gifts,  Morton 


Pond  Game  Land,  a  Carolina  bay  complex 
in  Bladen  and  Cumberland  counties. 

"If  you  are  planning  to  preserve  your  land, 
I  have  found  that  the  beauty  of  working  with 
The  Nature  Conservancy  is  that  the  aspira- 
tions and  management  needs  of  the  land- 
owner are  always  considered,"  Broadwell 
said.  "The  conservancy  has  a  wonderful 


land  feeds  the  demand  for  subdivisions  and 
shopping  centers.  According  to  the  state's 
Million  Acre  Plan,  urban  land  area  in  North 
Carolina  increased  by  88  percent  from 
1982  to  1997.  On  average,  156,300  acres 
of  forests,  rural  lands  and  farms  in  North 
Carolina  were  converted  for  urban  uses 
each  year  between  1992  and  1997.  And 


"I  just  don't  want  to  see  anything  happen  to 
Grandfather  Mountain,  even  after  I'm  gone." 

—  Hugh.  Morton 


simply  says,  "I  just  don't  want  to  see  any- 
thing happen  to  Grandfather  Mountain, 
even  after  I'm  gone." 

Another  land  donor,  Dohn  Broadwell, 
was  so  impressed  that  he  joined  the  North 
Carolina  chapter's  Board  of  Trustees.  In  1998, 
Broadwell  donated  a  series  of  conservation 
easements  that  will  eventually  protect  more 
than  1 ,900  acres  adjacent  to  the  Suggs  Mill 


Many  wildlife  species  depend  on 
Nature  Conservancy  acquisitions, 
from  the  gray  tree  frog  to  the  pro- 
thanotary  warbler  to  the  black  bear, 
ivhich  requires  large,  unbroken  areas 
for  roaming. 


reputation  as  stewards  of  the  land  and  good 
money  managers.  I  think  anyone  should  be 
comfortable  working  with  them.  The  orga- 
nization does  a  yeoman's  job  of  identifying 
special  landscapes  that  warrant  protec- 
tion and  encouraging  people  in  the  area 
to  join  their  efforts." 

The  areas  protected  by  The  Nature  Con- 
servancy in  North  Carolina  are  as  varied 
as  the  state  itself,  ranging  from  an  1 1  -acre 
mountain  bog  to  the  152,000-acre  Alligator 
River  National  Wildlife  Refuge.  What  ties 
these  diverse  ecosystems  together  is  the  need 
to  preserve  them  against  the  onslaught  of 
habitat  destruction  and  fragmentation,  the 
top  threats  to  biodiversity  nationwide.  As 
the  state's  population  grows,  more  and  more 
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growth  will  continue  to  put  pressure  on  wild 
and  undeveloped  lands;  the  state's  population 
is  projected  to  swell  by  more  than  30  percent 
in  the  next  two  decades,  from  8  million  now 
to  almost  11  million  in  2019,  according  to  the 
North  Carolina  Office  of  State  Planning. 

Choosing  what  to  preserve,  the  conser- 
vancy works  closely  with  the  N.C  Natural 
Heritage  Program  to  develop  a  priority  list. 
"They've  enabled  us  to  use  our  limited 
resources  as  efficiently  as  possible  by  basically 
drawing  a  road  map  to  the  places  where  we 
should  work,"  said  Fred  Annand,  associate 
director  of  the  state  chapter.  "Twenty-five 
years  ago  we  started  with  a  list  of  nine  or 
10  critical  sites  that  had  been  identified 
early  on  by  the  Heritage  Program." 

The  conservancy  established  its  first  pre- 
serve at  the  Green  Swamp  in  1977 ,  when 
Federal  Paper  Board  Co.  donated  13,850 
acres  of  longleaf  pine  and  pocosin  wilderness. 
Other  early  victories  included  the  purchase 
of  7 10  acres  of  botanical  wonderland  at  Bluff 
Mountain  in  1978,  and  the  acquisition  of 
about  420  acres  in  Nags  Head  Woods  between 
1978  and  1986.  But  it  soon  became  apparent 
to  conservation  leaders  that  they  would  have 
to  look  at  preservation  on  a  much  larger  scale. 
"I  think  everyone  realized  that  we  ran  the 
risk  of  losing  those  sites  over  the  long  term 
if  we  didn't  look  at  surrounding  activity," 
Annand  said.  "There  were  things  happening 
in  the  landscape  that  were  clearly  going  to 
have  a  negative  impact  on  these  preserves. 
So  it  was  a  logical  progression  to  begin  look- 
ing beyond  the  boundaries  of  these  islands 
of  protected  areas." 


Landscapes 

This  philosophical  shift  reflected  a  trend 
in  the  conservation  community  as  a  whole. 
"At  some  point,  conservation  biology  became 
conservation  ecology,  when  people  began  to 
realize  that  conserving  populations  without 
preserving  landscapes  would  not  work,"  said 
Sam  Pearsall,  the  conservancy's  state  director 
of  science  and  the  Roanoke  River  Project. 

In  crafting  its  conservation  goals,  the 
organization  now  focuses  on  ecoregions:  large 
areas  that  are  defined  not  by  political  bound- 
aries, but  by  ecological  processes  such  as  fire 
and  hydrology.  Its  first  foray  into  landscape 
conservation  began  in  the  lower  Roanoke 
River  floodplain,  one  of  the  Southeast's  most 
extensive  bottomland  hardwood  ecosystems. 
Between  1978  and  1981,  biologist  Merrill 
Lynch  [the  author's  husband]  surveyed  the 
largely  roadless  portions  of  the  floodplain  for 
the  Natural  Heritage  Program. 

"The  Roanoke  presented  the  best  oppor- 
tunity to  pursue  conservation  on  a  large  scale 
because  it  had  the  most  intact  floodplain  in 
the  state,  and  most  of  the  land  was  owned  in 
large  tracts  by  timber  companies,"  said  Lynch, 
now  assistant  director  for  protection  with  the 
state  chapter  of  the  conservancy.  "The  river 
links  everything  together  in  a  corridor.  The 
river's  flooding  patterns,  the  wildlife  and  the 
natural  communities  in  the  floodplain  are  all 
connected.  So  it  makes  sense  to  look  at  a 
river  system  as  one  unit  with  natural  areas 


Managing  Nature  Conservancy  lands 
in  a  natural  state  can  include  controlled 
burning  such  as  this  (me  in  the  Green 
Swamp  Preserve. 


The  Nature  Conservancy  doesn't  hold  on  to  much  of  the  land  it  acquires  for 
preservation.  The  North  Carolina  chapter  has  retained  ownership  of  67 
nature  preserves  that  comprise  112,265  acres,  but  it  has  transferred  most  of  its 
538,459  acres  of  protected  land  to  a  host  of  state  and  federal  conservation  agencies. 

Usually,  the  land  was  intended  for  public-sector  acquisition  all  along.  The 
conservancy  often  aids  the  process  by  acting  as  a  broker  for  agencies  such  as  the 
U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  U.S.  Forest  Service,  N.C.  Wildlife  Resources 
Commission,  N.C.  Division  of  Parks  and  Recreation  and  N.C.  Division  of  Coastal 
Management.  "One  of  the  biggest  benefits  of  working  with  The  Nature  Conservancy 
is  their  ability  to  move  on  a  piece  of  property  quickly, "  said  Wib  Owen,  a  section 
manager  in  the  Wildlife  Commission's  Division  of  Wildlife  Management.  "We  have 
certain  guidelines  we  have  to  follow  that  can  slow  down  the  process,  so  sometimes 
it's  hard  for  us  to  meet  a  landowner's  deadline.  But  The  Nature  Conservancy  can 
get  the  property  wrapped  up  and  sometimes  will  purchase  it  and  hold  it  until  we 
have  the  funding  in  place. " 

Some  of  North  Carolina's  most  ambitious  conservation  projects  were  partner- 
ships between  public-sector  agencies  and  The  Nature  Conservancy,  including 
Panthertown  Valley,  J ocassee  Gorges  State  Park  and  Toxaway  Game  Land,  the 
South  Mountains  Game  Land  and  the  Emily  and  Richardson  PreyerBuckridge 
Coastal  Reserve. 

More  than  one  agency  can  get  involved  in  a  deal.  Dedicated  funding  sources 
such  as  the  state's  Natural  Heritage  Trust  Fund  and  Clean  Water  Management 
Trust  Fund,  created  in  1987  and  1996  respectively,  have  boosted  the  spending 
power  of  the  state's  conservation  agencies.  These  conservation  funds  were  instru- 
mental in  several  state  and  conservancy  partnerships,  such  as  the  Buckridge 
Reserve  and  the  South  Mountains  and  Van  Swamp  game  lands. 

An  agency  the  conservancy  has  worked  closely  with  since  the  state  chapter 
was  established  is  the  N.C.  Natural  Heritage  Program.  Housed  within  the  N.C. 
Division  of  Parks  and  Recreation,  the  Natural  Heritage  Program  is  part  of  a 
national  network  of  biologists  working  to  identify  and  protect  the  natural  diversity 
of  the  United  States.  Working  jointly,  Natural  Heritage  and  the  conservancy 
compiled  a  priority  list  of  natural  areas  worth  preserving. 

The  list  totals  1,900  places,  only  400  of  which  are  protected. 
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Rare  plants  such  as  the  yellow-fringed 
orchid  also  rely  on  Nature  Conservancy 
lands,  as  their  habitat  is  steadily  lost 
to  development. 

embedded  in  it,  particularly  when  you're  try- 
ing to  protect  habitat  for  animals  like  black 
bears  that  range  over  large  areas." 

Lynch  identified  20  important  natural 
areas  in  the  floodplain,  but  financial  reality 
tempered  any  enthusiasm.  "The  chapter  said, 
'We  don't  have  two  dimes  to  rub  together. 
How  on  earth  do  you  think  we're  going  to  buy 
that  kind  of  land?'"  said  Katherine  Skinner, 


$20  million  into  acquiring  and  managing  land 
and  conducting  research  in  the  Roanoke  flood  - 
plain.  More  than  55,000  acres  in  the  flood- 
plain  are  now  in  conservation  ownership. 

The  Roanoke  conservation  effort  now 
stands  as  a  model  for  other  landscape  projects. 
The  conservancy  is  currently  working  with 
area  landowners  and  decision-makers  to  align 
the  needs  of  the  natural  and  human  commu- 
nities in  the  region  "so  that  conservation  of 
natural  resources  and  biological  diversity, 
recreation,  flood  control,  economic  dev- 
elopment and  hydropower  production  are 
balanced  in  sustainable  ways,"  said  Pearsall. 

Long  Haul 

Today,  the  state  chapter  is  engaged  in  some 
of  its  most  ambitious  landscape  initiatives  to 
date.  This  May,  the  group  purchased  nine 
tracts  totaling  38,320  acres  in  Pender  and 
Sampson  counties  from  International  Paper 
Co.  The  $24  million  acquisition — a  mosaic 
of  longleaf  pine  savannas,  Carolina  bays, 
blackwater  swamps  and  pocosins — was  the 
largest  single  financial  transaction  ever  under- 
taken in  North  Carolina  by  the  conservancy, 
which  intends  to  transfer  most  of  the  property 
to  state  conservation  agencies  once  the  cur- 
rent state  budget  crisis  is  over. 

The  state  chapter  is  also  working  to  raise 
$25  million  in  the  Forever  Wild  capital  cam- 
paign. Campaign  funds  will  be  used  to  protect 
and  manage  sites  within  seven  landscapes 
in  North  Carolina: 

■  Sandhills  longleaf  pine  -  To  acquire  critical 
tracts  and  reintroduce  fire  to  the  landscape. 


■  Lower  Cape  Fear  River  basin  -  To 

acquire  riparian  buffer  land  on  the  Black 
and  South  rivers. 

■  Green  Swamp  and  Boiling  Spring 
wetlands  -  To  acquire  longleaf  pine  and 
pocosin  habitat  in  this  rapidly  growing  region. 

■  Upper  Tar  River  -  To  protect  riparian  buff- 
ers in  a  watershed  teeming  with  aquatic  life. 

In  those  targeted  landscapes,  the  conser- 
vancy intends  to  employ  land -management 
techniques  that  restore  essential  ecological 
processes,  such  as  prescribed  burning,  and 
to  work  with  local  communities  to  pursue 
common  goals,  such  as  compatible  economic 
development.  To  become  more  involved  in 
the  daily  lives  of  the  communities  within 
critical  landscapes,  the  state  chapter  has  also 
established  project  offices  in  the  Roanoke 
River  region,  the  mountains,  Nags  Head 
Woods,  the  Sandhills  and  the  southeast- 
ern Coastal  Plain. 

Even  though  The  Nature  Conservancy  is 
firmly  focused  on  the  future,  this  anniversary 
year  provides  an  opportunity  to  think  about 
lessons  learned  over  a  quarter  century  of 
conserving  our  remaining  unspoiled  places. 
"There  have  been  many  occasions  when  we 
were  working  on  a  big  project  and  we  thought 
we  had  lost  the  land,"  said  Skinner.  "When 
that  happens,  we  have  to  remind  ourselves 
to  be  patient  and  remember  that  we  have 
the  tools  in  place  to  succeed  at  our  con- 
servation goals.  One  of  the  greatest  lessons 
that  we  have  learned  is  that  we're  in  it 
for  the  long  haul." 

That  same  lesson  could  apply  to  the  Black 
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state  executive  director  of  the  conservancy. 

But  they  accepted  the  challenge.  "We 
decided  to  try,  and  we've  proven  to  ourselves 
that  we  can  succeed,  even  on  a  large  scale 
like  the  Roanoke,"  said  Annand.  "We've 
made  enormous  progress  there  and  have  built 
some  real  lasting  partnerships  in  the  process." 

Over  20  years,  a  coalition  of  public  and 
private  partners  has  invested  more  than 


"The  organization  does  a  yeoman's  job  of  identifying 

special  landscapes  that  warrant  protection  and 
encouraging  people  in  the  area  to  join  their  efforts. " 

—  Dohn  Broadwell 


■  New  River  headwaters  -  To  protect  signi- 
ficant tracts  in  the  Amphibolite  Mountain 
Range,  which  includes  Long  Hope  Valley  and 
Bluff  and  Three  Top  mountains. 

■  Roanoke  River  -  To  acquire  and  restore 
lands,  as  well  as  reach  out  to  communities. 

■  Hickory  Nut  Gorge  -  To  protect  ecolog- 
ically significant  sites  in  the  gorge  containing 
Bat  Cave  Preserve. 


River — or  to  any  of  our  altered,  but  still  intact, 
landscapes.  We  know  that  the  Carolina  para- 
keet and  the  ivory-billed  woodpecker  will  not 
return  to  those  old  cypresses.  Extinction  is 
irreversible.  But  we  can  work  to  ensure  that 
what  remains  of  the  landscape — the  river, 
the  trees,  the  songbirds — will  be  here  in 
the  future,  for  outdoors-lovers  to  enjoy  in 
a  haven  designed  to  endure.  S 
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Katherine  Skinner,  executive 
director  of  the  North  Carolina  chap- 
ter of  The  Nature  Conservancy 
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The  North  Carolina  chapter  of  The  Nature  Conservancy  is  an  arm  of  the 
international  nonprofit  organization.  In  the  name  of  protecting  valuable 
natural  lands,  The  Nature  Conservancy  has  preserved  12.6  million  acres  in  the 
United  States  and,  working  with  partners,  nearly  80  million  acres  worldwide. 
The  state  chapter  is  presently  looking  to  assist  international  conservation  proj- 
ects in  Venezuela's  Canaima  Park  and  in  Palau,  Micronesia. 

The  group  claims  a  million  members,  including  26,000  in  North  Carolina.  It 
is  the  nation's  10th  largest  nonprofit  organization.  According  to  its  2001  annual 
report,  the  conservancy  applied  86  percent  of  all  its  funds  directly  to  conservation. 

Membership  costs  $50,  which  includes  subscriptions  to  Nature  Conservancy 
magazine  and  the  North  Carolina  chapter's  newsletter.  Contact  The  Nature 
Conservancy,  N.C.  Chapter,  4705  University  Drive,  Suite  290,  Durham,  NC  27707, 
or  call  (919)  403-8558.  The  Web  site  is  http://nature.org/northcarolina. 

For  more  information  about  conservancy  preserves  in  the  state,  the  book 
A  Guide  to  Nature  Conservancy  Projects  in  North  Carolina  offers  in-depth 
information  about  each  project's  ecological  features,  conservation  history  and 
ownership  and  access.  The  $9.95  paperback  is  available  from  bookstores  and 
online  booksellers  and  direct  from  publisher  John  Blair  at  www.blairpub.com. 
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•  Represents  The  Nature 
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The  yellow-bellied  slider  is  just 
one  of  the  many  species  whose 
habitats  have  been  protected  in 
North  Carolina  by  acquisitions 
from  The  Nature  Conservancy 
over  the  past  25  years. 
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What's  under 


Those  Rocks? 


written  by  Marianne  D.  Wallace  I  illustrated  by  Consie  Powell  I  nature  activity  by  Anne  M.  Runyon 
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Stonefly  larvae 
Stonefly  larvae  are  one  of 
the  main  carnivores  of  fast- 
moving  water.  Some  larger  stonefly 
larvae  have  "grappling  claws"  to  hold 
onto  water-swept  surfaces  as  they  feed 
upon  the  larvae  of  mayflies,  midges  and 
other  insects.  Some  feed  on  plant  debris. 


E3LACKFLY  LARVAE 
The  tiny  larvae  and  pupae  of  these 
biting  flies  attach  themselves  to 
underwater  rocks  in  moving  water. 
They  eat  the  food  that  drifts  by 
on  the  currents. 


Caddisfly  LARVAE 
Some  caddisfly  larvae  are  called 
"net-spinners"  or  "retreat 
makers."  They  live  in  long, 
narrow,  fine-meshed  nets 
on  the  underside  of 
rocks.  The  water 
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Water  pennies 
Water  pennies  are  beetle  larvae  found  in 
slow  to  moderately  rapid  streams  with 
gravel  or  rocky  bottoms.  Look  for  them 
clinging  under  stones  whose  tops  protrude 
from  water  In  midstream.  Their  flattened 
bodies  are  brown-black  or  pale  amber  with 
patterns  that  blend  Into  their  surroundings. 
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DOBSONFLY 
LARVAE 
The  larvae  are 
carnivorous,  feeding  on  all 
kinds  of  small  animals  in  their 
environment.  They  prefer  coarse  or  rubble 
bottoms,  where  they  hunt  for  prey  on  the 
bottom  or  in  mud  under  the  stones  in  the 
strea  m  bed .  Dobsonf  ly  la  rvae  a  re  ca  I  led 
"hellgrammites"and  have  a  prominent  brown 
or  reddish-brown  head. 


current  keeps  the  net  open,  and  bits  of  food  flow  Into 
the  net.  Other  caddisfly  larvae  don't  need  to  hide 
under  rocks;  theyjust  take  their  rocks  with  them. 
They  collect  bits  of  material  such  as  tiny  pebbles  or 
sticks  from  the  stream  bottom  and  make  a  case 
that  covers  most  of  their  body. 


Stream  mayfly  larvae 
The  larvae  are  limpetlike 
and  cling  under 
rocks  in  fast, 
cold  mountain 
streams.  They 
eat  algae  that 
they  scrape  from 
the  rocks.  They 

are  found 
throughout 

North 
America. 
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What  Does  It  Mean? 

adult:  the  final  stage  in  the  development  of  animals 
aquatic :  living  in  water 

carnivorous:  an  animal  (or  plant)  that  eats  other  animals 
immature:  the  stages  of  an  animal's  life  before  it  becomes 
an  adult 

larva  (plural:  larvae):  an  immature  stage  of  many  insects 

lotic :  moving  water,  as  in  a  stream  or  river 

pupa  (plural:  pupae):  the  immature  stage  in  "complete 

metamorphosis"  where  the  insect  is  changing  into  an  adult 


Dragonfly 
larvae 
The  large  larvae 
are  carnivorous, 

feeding  on 
various  forme  of 
aquatic  life.  They 

have  a  stocky 
build  and  cling  to 

rocks,  roots 

and  sticks. 


DAMSELFLY  LARVAE 
These  larvae  are  found  In 
running  water  of  rivers  or  small 
streams  and  cling  to  the  rocks 
on  the  bottom.  They  are  short 
and  stocky  and  are  colored 
light  green  to  dark  brown  or 
almost  black. 


Read  and  Find  Out 

National  Audubon  Society  Field  Guide  to  Ninth  American  Insects  and 
Spiders  by  LorusJ.  Milne,  Knopf,  1980. 
5^  Discover  Nature  in  Water  &  Wetlands  by  Elizabeth  R  Lawlor,  Stackpole 
Books,  2000. 

^  Water  Insects  by  Sylvia  Johnson,  Lerner  Publications,  1990. 

51^  Pond  &  River  (Eyewitness  Books)  by  Steve  Parker,  Knopf,  1988. 

%K  Pond  &  Stream  Safari:  A  Guide  to  the  Ecology  of  Aquatic  Invertebrates  by 

Karen  Edelstein,  Cornell  University  Cooperative,  1993. 
5^  River  Discoveries  by  Ginger  Wadsworth,  Charlesbridge  Publishing,  2002. 
^  Wow!  The  Wonder  of  Wetlands  by  Alan  S.  Kesselheim,  et  al, 

Environmental  Concern,  1995. 


On  the  World  Wide  Web: 
•^Stream  Biology:  hcrnie.mtcorn.com/~cristi/ 
5^  Basic  mayfly  information: 

w  ww.  earthlife.  net  I  insects  I  ephemer.  html 


Get  Outside 

Do  a  Stream  Survey:  If  a  stream  is  not  close  by,  then  try  to  visit  another  area  with 
water  such  as  a  pond  or  lake.  Wear  rubber  boots  or  shoes  that  can  get  wet.  Take  a 
pencil,  pad  of  paper  and  magnifying  glass  or  hand  lens  (if  you  have  one). 

Visit  the  stream  at  different  times  of  the  day  during  the  warm  weather  of  late  spring, 
summer  and  early  fall.  Describe  and  draw  pictures  of  all  the  insects  and  their  relatives  that 
you  can  find.  Look  under  the  leaf  litter  in  the  woods  and  under  leaves  on  the  shore  alongside 
the  stream.  Gently  move  aside  grass,  moss  and  other  plants  growing  alongside  and  in  the 
water  at  the  water's  edge.  Using  a  net,  scoop  water  and  debris  from  the  stream  bottom. 
Dump  the  contents  of  the  net  into  a  light -colored  plastic  wash  basin.  Then,  with  a  stick, 
gently  go  through  the  plants  and  other  debris  to  see  if  any  insects  are  living  there. 

Always  put  everything  hack.  Dump  the  contents  of  your  net  back  into  the  water, 
and  replace  any  stones  you  have  turned  over  in  your  search. 

Put  your  name,  date  and  location  on  each  page  of  your  survey.  Use  books  on 
insects,  spiders  and  their  relatives  to  help  you  identify  everything  you've  found. 

Aquatic  Immature,  Terrestrial  Adidt.  Many  insects  will  live  part  of  their  lives  in  the  water 
and  part  of  their  lives  (usually  the  adult  part)  on  land.  If  you  find  an  immature  insect  living 
in  a  stream  or  pond,  find  out  what  the  adult  looks  like  and  draw  both  of  them  together  on  a 
paper.  At  the  bottom,  write  the  insect's  name  and  describe  its  habitat. 
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It's  WILD! 

Project  WILD  activities  for  teachers  and  students  that 
correlate  to  this  topic  include: 

Riparian  Retreat  teaches  students  to  identify  characteristics 
of  riparian  areas  and  to  identify  animals  that  inhabit  them. 
Interview  a  Spider  teaches  students  that  wildlife  ranges  in  size 
and  occurs  in  a  variety  of  forms,  colors  and  adaptations. 

Get  WILD 

WILD  workshops,  offered  by  the  N.C.  Wildlife  Resources  Commission,  provide 
teachers  with  opportunities  for  continuing  education.  For  a  current  listing  of  WILD 
workshops,  connect  to  the  Commission's  online  Weh  site  at  www.ncwildlife.org 
and  click  the  link  for  Education /Workshops. 


Riffle  beetles 
The  larvae  and  pupae  are 
found  on  and  under  stones 
in  the  faster  water  of 
streams.  They  eat  plant 
material,  algae  and 
other  similar  food.  The 
clawlike  tips  of  their 
feet  allow  them  to 
hang  onto  water- 
swept  surfaces. 


Lift  and  See... Mountain  Stream  Life 


1.  Cut  out  both  the  top  side  and  bottom 
side  pictures. 

2.  Tape  the  top  side  of  the  rock  to  its  bottom 
side.  Match  the  edges. 

3.  Fold  the  rock  down  on  top  of  the  crayfish 
along  the  line. 

Look  carefully.  These  animals  are  drawn  at  life- 
size,  and  most  are  very  small. 


bottom 
ide 
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News  and  Wildlife  Notes 
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Drought  Disrupts  Fish  and  Wildlife 


The  lingering  drought  that  has  afflicted  the  state's  human 
population — from  farmers  to  landscapers  to  municipal 
water  customers — is  also  creating  hardships  for  fish  and  wild- 
life populations,  say  biologists  and  wildlife  managers  for  the 
N.C.  Wildlife  Resources  Commission. 

Fish  are  the  obvious  victims  as  rivers  and  lakes  run  dry.  The 
diminished  oxygen  levels  in  shrunken  streams  could  kill  fish, 
said  Bob  Curry,  assistant  chief  of  the  Wildlife  Commission's 


Many  areas  of  Jordan  Lake,  once 
submerged,  are  now  high  and  dry. 


SSbSsi 


Division  of  Inland  Fisheries.  No  fish  dieoffs  had  been  reported 
to  the  Wildlife  Commission  as  of  mid-July,  although  Curry  had 
heard  of  a  few  small  incidents. 

What  commission  fish  biologists  have  witnessed  are  diseases 
and  sores  caused  by  parasites.  When  fish  crowd  into  smaller 
bodies  of  water,  Curry  said,  the  combination  of  stress  and 
closer  contact  promotes  transmission  of  the  parasites.  Parasites 
and  sores  shouldn't  prevent  anglers  from  eating  their  catch,  he 
added,  provided  the  fish  are  cleaned  and  cooked  thoroughly. 


The  drought's  effects  on  the  state's  fish  and  wildlife  popu- 
lations may  not  be  known  until  later.  Spawning  striped  bass 
on  the  Roanoke  River  did  not  swim  all  the  way  up  to  Weldon 
this  spring,  Curry  said,  which  could  reduce  the  number  of 
hatched  juveniles.  Fall  electrofishing  surveys  should  answer 
that  question. 

The  drought  and  heat  could  also  reduce  food  supplies  for 
terrestrial  creatures — from  grasses  to  insects  to  mast — which 
would  curtail  future  populations.  Aquatic  invertebrates  and 
amphibians  are  especially  vulnerable.  Brian  Watson,  a  non- 
game  biologist,  said  a  few  Piedmont  streams  have  "live  mussels 
baking  in  the  sun  in  dried-up  reaches.  I've  also  seen  a  number 
of  freshly  dead  mussels  that  probably  succumbed  to  low  dis- 
solved oxygen  or  high  temperatures." 

Turtles  are  among  the  hardest-hit  wildlife.  "I  can  tell  you 
that  many  bog  turtle  sites  are  dry  as  a  bone,"  said  mountain 
region  biologist  Chris  McGrath. 

On  the  other  hand,  some  species  thrive  in  dry  conditions. 
"Less  wet  weather  and  windy  storms  means  better  survivor- 
ship of  nestlings,"  noted  bird  biologist  Mark  Johns,  "and  more 
consistent  availability  of  invertebrates  to  feed  them." 

Wildlife  biologist  Perry  Sumner  said  that  animals  such  as 
herons,  cottonmouths  and  raccoons  that  prey  on  aquatic  crea- 
tures are  enjoying  the  dryness,  in  the  short  run  at  least,  "due 
to  the  fact  that  streams  and  ponds  are  drying  down  to  small 
pools  and  concentrating  those  food  sources.  .  .  .  But  if  the 
drought  continues,  it  could  negatively  impact  food  resources." 

Coastal  biologist  David  Allen  took  a  long-term  view  of 
the  drought.  "Sure,  some  wildlife  populations  are  harmed 
by  any  weather  extreme,  but  the  variability  is  needed  by  the 
ecosystem,"  Allen  said.  "Many  amphibian  species  can  only 
survive  with  occasional  droughts  that  completely  dry  the 
ephemeral  pools  they  use.  If  the  pools  don't  dry  up,  they 
support  fish  that  eat  the  young.  Drought  also  provides 
forests  with  the  dry  conditions  that  let  them  burn,  which 
is  so  important  for  many  species.  Likewise,  floods  are  impor- 
tant for  dispersal  of  aquatic  species.  Hurricanes  are  impor- 
tant for  providing  blow-down  habitat  for  birds  and  other 
species.  I'm  sure  you  can  think  of  a  hundred  more  examples, 
but  my  point  is  that  a  static  environment  would  support 
many  fewer  species." 
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Coal-burning  Plants  to  Scrub  Up 

Dirty  air  will  no  longer  be  the  price  for  cheap  power — not  if  North 
Carolina's  two  major  electricity  utilities  reduce  emissions  to  the 
levels  established  in  new  legislation. 

A  year  after  stalling  in  the  state  Senate,  the  "Clean  Smokestacks 
Bill"  passed  into  law  this  summer.  CP&L  and  Duke  Power  Co.,  owners 
of  14  coal-fired  power  plants  throughout  the  state,  agreed  to  meet  emis- 
sion limits  much  tougher  than  federal  standards  by  2013.  Rate  conces- 
sions will  pay  the  estimated  $2.3  billion  bill  for  "scrubbers"  and  other 
technology,  which  remove  sulfur  dioxide  and  nitrogen  oxide  from  the 
coal  smoke. 

Some  environment-watchers,  however,  argued  that  reducing  emis- 
sions from  the  state's  coal-fired  power  plants  would  not,  by  itself,  clear 
the  ozone  haze  that  has  settled  over  the  southern  Appalachians.  Auto 
exhaust  is  still  a  top  contributor  to  poor  air  quality,  and  other  states  still 
have  lax  emissions  standards — particularly  several  in  the  Midwest, 
upwind  from  the  mountains. 

"The  truth  is,  no  matter  what  job  we  have  or  what  continent,  coun- 
try or  county  we  live  in,  we  all  breathe  the  same  air,"  said  Gov.  Mike 
Easley  as  he  signed  the  legislation  into  law.  "And  for  some  of  us,  taking 
a  breath  means  taking  a  risk." 


Study  Finds  Riprap  Shores  Promote  Fish 

Coastal  river  fish  prefer  gravel  shorelines  to  walls — even  to  what  nature  pro- 
vided, according  to  N.C.  Wildlife  Resources  Commission  research. 
The  study  of  five  coastal  rivers — Pasquotank,  Chowan,  Roanoke,  Tar-Pamlico 
and  Trent — examined  the  effects  of  artificial  shoreline  hardening  on  fish  that 
spawn  in  or  inhabit  shallow  waters.  From  1990  to  1996,  governmental  agencies 

awarded  permits  to  harden  133  miles 
of  shoreline,  mostly  with  either  riprap 
(gravel)  or  bulkheads  (walls  made  of 
concrete  or  wooden  pilings). 

Sampling  14  sites  each  of  riprap, 
bulkhead  and  natural  shorelines  in 
the  coastal  rivers,  fisheries  biologists 
counted  fish  brought  up  by  electro- 
fishing.  Abundance  was  greatest  along 
riprap-hardened  shorelines,  followed 
by  natural  shorelines.  Bulkhead  shore- 
lines were  a  distant  third,  with  an 
average  of  only  half  as  many  fish 
collected  along  bulkhead  sites  as  at 
riprap  shorelines,  and  only  a  third  as  many  gamefish.  Riprap  also  produced  a 
greater  variety  of  species,  on  average,  than  either  bulkhead  or  natural  shorelines. 

Christian  Waters,  a  district  fisheries  biologist  for  the  commission,  attributed  the 
results  to  differences  in  the  complexity  of  habitat.  Bulkheads  provide  too  great  of  a 
depth  at  the  shoreline  and  too  little  woody  structure  that  fish  can  use  as  protection. 

The  study  could  affect  future  shoreline  developments  and  the  way  regulators 
issue  permits  for  their  construction.  The  state  Coastal  Resources  Commission  is 
already  re -evaluating  its  rules  for  shoreline  hardening. 


Fisheries  biologists  sample  fish 
near  riprap  shorelines. 


On  Patrol 


Everything  you  say  can  and  will  be  used 
against  you. 
Wildlife  enforcement  officers  were  investigat- 
ing reports  of  a  gunshot  and  possible  night  hunting 
in  western  Forsyth  County  when  they  happened 
upon  a  trail  through  the  woods.  The  path  led  to  a 
house  and  marijuana  garden.  Officers  summoned 
sheriffs  deputies,  who  served  the 
appropriate  warrants. 

Before  being  led 
away,  one  of  the 
arrestees  grum- 
bled that  the 
bust  came 
about  because 
he  shot  at  a 


passing  goose. 
His  interest 
piqued, 

Wildlife  Master 
Officer  Carey 
Bostic  asked  a  few 
questions,  such  as 
where  the  shooter  had 
been  standing.  He  pointed  to 
the  spot.  Bostic,  after  some  poking  around,  found 
the  spent  shell.  The  shot  was  lead,  making  our  ille- 
gal gardener  also  an  illegal  hunter. 


Sculptures  Mark 
Zoo  Gates 

Junction  Plaza  at  the  N.C.  Zoological  Park  in 
Asheboro  may  be  as  rich  an  experience  as  the  rest 
of  the  zoo.  Four  metal  sculptures  donated  by  the 
Carolinas  chapter 
of  Safari  Club 
International 
mark  the  portals 
between  the  zoo's 
African  and 
North  American 
exhibits.  The  work 
by  New  York  artist 
Arlene  Slavin  rep- 
resents the  biodi- 
versity on  both 
continents. 
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School  Hunter  Education 
Teams  Compete 

North  Davidson  High  School  placed  atop 
the  field  of  high-school  teams  participat- 
ing in  the  24th  annual  State  Hunter  Education 
Shooting  Tournament,  held  this  spring  at  Camp 
Millstone  in  Richmond  County.  In  all,  57  high 
school  and  junior  high  teams  from  across  North 
Carolina  competed. 

"I  am  always  impressed  by  the  conduct  and 
caliber  of  youth  that  participate  in  these  events 
every  year,"  said  tournament  coordinator  Capt. 

Mike  Bogdanowicz, 
hunter  education  coor- 
dinator for  the  N.C. 
Wildlife  Resources 
Commission.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  annual 
tournament  is  to  pro- 
mote hunter  educa- 
tion, sportsmanship 
and  outdoor  skills. 

Teams  qualified 
for  the  state  tourna- 
ment at  nine  district 
meets.  Competition 
was  in  four  shooting 
categories  and  a 
hunter  skills  event  that 
consisted  of  a  written 
exam  and  an  orien- 
teering course. 


A  young  marks- 
man competes  at  the 
State  Hunter  Education 
Shooting  Tournament. 


Top  finishers  were: 

•  Team  —  Senior  Division 

1  st,  North  Davidson  High 
2nd,  Forbush  High,  Red  Team 
3rd,  Currituck  County  High 

•  Team — Junior  Division 

1  st,  Perquimans  Middle 

2nd,  Forbush  Middle,  Claybusters  Team 

3rd,  West  Rowan  Middle 

Individual  first-place  finishers  were: 

•  Hunter  Skills 

Senior,  Paul  Christopher,  Bandys  High 
Junior,  Lou  Rainer,  Swain  Middle,  Maroon  Team 

•  Small-bore  Rifle 

Senior,  Joel  Morris,  West  Carteret  High 
Junior,  Jonathan  Stevenson,  Perquimans  Middle 

•  Archery 

Senior,  Lucas  Brewer,  North  Davidson  High 
Junior,  Brandon  Pryor,  Apple  Valley  Middle 

•  Shotgun 

Senior,  Preston  Hughes,  Forbush  High,  Red 
Junior,  Jerod  Harrell,  Perquimans  Middle 

•  Muzzleloading 

Senior,  Matt  Hughes,  Forbush  High,  Blue 
Junior,  Tony  Forshey,  East  McDowell  Middle 


Calendar  of 
Events 


Monday,  Sept. 

Southport  will  hold  a  Children's  Crab  Derby  for  ages  16  and  under,  with 
participants  furnishing  their  own  string,  bait  and  net.  Call  (910)  457-7945  or 
(910)  457-7923,  or  log  onto  www.ncbrunswick.com. 

Friday-Sunday,  Sept  6-8 

•  The  Mid-Atlantic  Duck  &  Deer  Show  in  Williamston  will  feature  more  than 
100  vendors  plus  seminars,  conservationists  and  more.  Call  (919)  787-8821 ,  or 
log  onto  www.agr.state.nc.us/markets/facilit/agcenter/willi. 

■  The  17th  Annual  Carolina  Fall  Boat  Show  and  Sale  at  the  N.C.  State  Fair- 
grounds in  Raleigh  will  feature  exhibits  of  power  boats,  marine  accessories  and 
fishing  supplies.  Call  (336)  855-0208,  or  log  onto  www.ncboatshows.com. 

«  A  flounder  tournament  in  Southport  will  raise  money  for  the  local  D  A.R.E. 
program.  Call  (910)  457-9903. 

'ATurday— Sunday,  Sept  21-^ 

The  Natural  Science  Center  of  Greensboro  will  hold  a  Snaketacular  featuring  live 
snakes  on  display.  Call  (336)  288-3769,  or  log  onto  www.naturalsciencecenter.org. 

unday,  Sept.  22 

An  orienteering  course  along  the  Broad  River  will  be  held  in  Boiling  Springs.  Call 
(704)  434-2357  or  (704)  434-0040,  or  log  onto  www.broadrivergreenway.com. 

Sunday,  Sept.  29 

An  ornithologist  will  lead  a  guided  walk  through  Chimney  Rock  Park  to  view  the 
fall  bird  migration.  Call  (800)  277-961 1 ,  or  log  onto  www.chimneyrockpark.com. 

On  several  occasions,  events  in  this  calendar  have  been  changed  without  notice.  Readers  should  check 
with  the  contact  listed  before  traveling  to  an  event.  Items  for  listing  should  be  conservation-oriented  and 
should  be  sent  at  least  four  months  in  advance. 


Two  New  Record  Catches 

Two  new  state  record  gamefish  are  off  the  hooks  and  in  the  books. 

Kevin  R.  Alley  of  Pleasant  Garden  landed  a  freshwater  drum  that  tipped 
the  scales  at  8  pounds,  7  ounces,  eclipsing  the  previous  state  record  of  5  pounds, 
.     4  ounces.  The  fish  was  26  inches  long  and  17  V2  inches  in 
^|^9BM^^^V    girth.  Alley  hooked  it  in  Kerr  Lake  on  March  15  with 
•   "-- -  UMfch.  a  Rattletrap  lure. 

9  *  The  longnose  gar  record  fell  May  15.  Joseph  M. 

Mobley  of  Wallace  caught  the  19-pound,  4-ounce  fish 
in  the  Northeast  Cape  Fear  River  with  a  Rapala  broken -back 
minnow.  The  gar  measured  49  V2  inches  long  and  17  V4  inches  around.  The  pre- 
vious record  was  15  pounds,  6  ounces. 

To  view  a  list  of  state  record  gamefish  by  species,  log  onto  the  N.C.  Wildlife 
Resources  Commission's  Web  site,  www.ncwildlife.org.  Click  Fishing 
from  the  left-hand  menu, 
then  Fishing  Pro- 
grams from  the  top 
of  the  next  page.  Follow  the  link. 

Record  fish  must  be  weighed  on  a  certified  scale,  found  in  many  fish  markets 
and  grocery  stores.  To  apply,  call  the  commission's  Division  of  Inland  Fisheries  at 
(919)  733-3633,  Ext.  281. 
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Nature's 
Ways 


Cuckoo  for  Caterpillars 

written  by  Clyde  Sorenson 
illustrated  by  David  Williams 


Most  insectivorous  birds  are  reluctant  to  dine  on  fur — much  as  we  would  lose 
our  appetite  for  a  bowl  of  soup  with  a  hair  floating  in  it.  The  hair,  spines  and 
hooks  that  coat  many  caterpillars — including  wooly- 
worms,  tent  caterpillars,  webworms  and  others- 
are  a  suit  of  armor  to  otherwise  fat,  succu- 
lent, slow-moving  prey. 

Some  birds,  however,  actually  pre- 
fer hairy  caterpillars.  Yellow-billed 
and  black-billed  cuckoos  specialize 
on  caterpillars  that  other  birds 
can't  handle,  having  adapted  both 
behaviorally  and  physiologically  to 
deal  with  the  insect  larvae's  hairy 
defenses.  In  fact,  cuckoos  are  so 
tightly  tied  to  hairy  caterpillars 
that  their  populations  rise  and 
fall  with  caterpillar  outbreaks. 

In  these  parts,  cuckoos  can 
be  seen  in  pecan  trees  where 
tent  caterpillars  weave  their 
large  cocoons.  The  birds  methodi- 
cally snatch  caterpillars  from  the 
tents  one  at  a  time.  They  rub  their  prey 
on  a  branch  to  dislodge  as  many  hairs  as 
possible  before  gobbling  it  down.  These 
caterpillar  specialists  may  also  mash  and  manipu- 
late the  caterpillar  to  rid  it  of  noxious  chemicals. 
The  swallowed  hairs  are  captured  on  the  lining 
of  the  bird's  stomach.  After  a  big  meal,  the  stomach  will  be 
lined  with  a  thick  layer  of  "caterpillar  felt"  that  is  compressed 
into  a  pellet  and  regurgitated. 


did 


know 


Anglers,  Hunters  Spend  Billions 

Hunters  and  anglers  spent  more  than  $55  billion  on 
their  pastimes  last  year,  according  to  a  survey  by  the 
U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service. 

The  2001  National  Fish  and  Wildlife  Survey  of  Fishing, 
Hunting  and  Wildlife  Associated  Recreation  computed  that  anglers 
spent  $35  billion  on  trips  and  equipment  in  2001 ,  and  hunters  spent  $20  billion. 
The  ripple  effect  throughout  the  economy  will  be  reported  in  a  followup  study  later 

this  year. 

The  survey  found  that  34  mil- 
lion Americans  age  16  and 
older  took  to  the  waters,  each 
fishing  an  average  of  16  days 
and  spending  $1,046  each. 
Hunters  of  the  same  ages,  whose 
numbers  totaled  13  million, 
hunted  on  average  17  V2  days 
each  and  spent  $1,581  apiece. 


Book  Review: 

Birding  in  North  Carolina 
State  Parks 


Bird-watchers  don't  need  an  encyclopedic  guide 
to  all  birds  and  habitats — just  the  ones  they're 
likely  to  encounter.  That's  the  thinking  behind 
Birding  in  North  Carolina  State  Parks,  a  well- 
compiled  fieldbook  that  even  nonbirders  can  use. 

Produced  by  Audubon  North  Carolina,  the 
book  concentrates  on  our  34  state  parks.  The 
volunteer  writers  include  accomplished  amateur 
birders,  biologists  and  park  rangers.  Maps 
of  each  park  accompany  the  brief  text 
describing  terrain,  trails,  major  fea- 
tures, vegetation  and,  of  course, 
what  birds  to  look  for  and  when. 

Take  note  that  the  book  is 
not  an  identification  guide  such 
as  Peterson's.  The  black-and-white 
sketches  are  more  decorative  than  illustrative. 
Birders  will  need  a  more  compendious,  full-color 
(and  heavier)  tome  to  differentiate  a  yellow  war- 
bler from  a  yellow-throated  warbler.  That's  not 
a  fault  of  Birding  in  North  Carolina  State  Parks, 
considering  its  intended  purpose  is  obviously 
as  a  supplemental  guide.  But  anyone  poised 
to  buy  the  book  should  be  aware  that  it  is  not 
a  last-stop  reference. 

One  minor  shortcoming  of  the  book  is  the  lack 
of  a  page  index  by  species.  The  end  checklist  of 
400  common  birds  is  handy,  but  it  could  be  useful 
to  look  up  where  a  birder  is  likely  to  spot,  say,  a 
red  crossbill  or  an  American  pipit.  Still,  at  $15  — 
proceeds  benefit  both  Audubon  North  Carolina 
and  the  state  Division  of  Parks  and  Recreation  — 
such  a  thoughtfully  organized  and  information- 
packed  guide  is  a  bargain. 

—  Brad  Deen 


Birding  in  North  Carolina 
State  Parks  by  Audubon 
North  Carolina,  162  pages, 
soft  cover,  2002,  $15,  avail- 
able in  state  park  offices  or 
through  Audubon  North 
Carolina,  410  Airport  Road,  Chapel  Hill, 
NC  27514-5710,  www.ncaudubon.org. 
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Pisgah  Road  Closings 
Anger  Riders 

ountain  bikers  and  horseback  riders  are 
unhappy  with  a  recent  U.S.  Forest  Service 
decision  to  close 
34  old  logging 
roads  in  the  Pisgah 
National  Forest. 

The  Forest  Ser- 
vice wants  to  pre- 
serve the  spaces 
as  wildlife  open- 
ings. The  roads 
are  gated  against 
motor  vehicles,  but 
riders  of  bicycles 
and  horses  have  used  them  for  years.  Even  that 
light  traffic,  however,  tamps  down  vegetation  that 
black  bear,  deer  and  other  wildlife  feed  on  or  use 
as  cover.  Hikers  and  hunters  would  retain  access 
to  the  old  roads  in  Buncombe,  Haywood,  Hender- 
son and  Transylvania  counties. 

Earlier  this  summer,  the  agency's  southeastern 
regional  office  upheld  the  local  decision.  Further 
appeals  and  reviews  could  delay  the  official  post- 
ing of  the  closed  roads  until  after  Labor  Day. 


Shark  Attack  Risk  Overstated,  Say  Experts 


Falling  coconuts  are  15  times  more  lethal  than  sharks,  say  marine  scientists  who 
study  the  oceanic  predators.  "The  reality  is  that,  on  the  list  of  potential 
dangers  encountered  in  aquatic  recreation,  sharks  are  right  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  list,"  said  University  of  Florida  shark  researcher  George 
Burgess,  who  for  decades  has  documented  every  recorded  shark 
attack  worldwide  (www.flmnh.ufl.edu/fish/Sharks/ISAF/ 
ISAF.htm).  Last  year  actually  saw  fewer  unprovoked  attacks, 
76,  than  in  2000,  when  86  were  reported  internationally.  Ten 
of  the  2001  attacks  were  fatal — compared  to  150  people 
across  the  world  who  died  from  falling  coconuts. 

Although  shark  attacks  have  trended 
upward  over  the  last  few  decades, 
Burgess  attributes  that  to  better 
reporting  and  to  rising  pop- 
ulations, meaning 
more  people  are 
in  the  water. 
Shark  populations, 
however,  have  declined  since 
the  mid-1980s,  when  the  commercial 
fishing  industry  began  catching  them  in  greater 
numbers,  said  Rebecca  Lent,  a  regulations  administrator 
for  federal  NOAA  Fisheries.  Sharks  are  vulnerable  to  overfishing  because  they 
have  long  lives,  require  many  years  to  mature  and  produce  few  young  at  a  time. 

When  a  shark  bites  a  human,  it  is  by  mistake,  and  the  shark  will  usually  let  go. 
For  more  information,  log  onto  www.nmfs.noaa.gov/sharks. 


Wildlife  through  the  Year 


Summer  Backyard  Tips 

With  the  hot  days  of  summer  now  roaring,  the  tendency  for  many  is  to  suspend  any 
backyard  improvements  until  the  weather  begins  to  cool  again.  Nevertheless, 
there  is  still  work  that  needs  to  be  done.  Every  few  days,  you  should  empty  the  bird 
bath,  scrub  it  with  a  stiff  brush  and  rinse  it  well.  Although  some  people  recommend 
cleaning  bird  baths  with  a  bleach  solution,  a  solution  of  vinegar  or  soapy  water  is  a 
more  environmentally  friendly  alternative. 

Also  remember  that  bird  feeders  should  be  kept  dry  and  that  any  molded  seed  or 
fruit  must  be  removed.  A  good  rule  of  thumb  is  to  provide  only  as  much  food  as  your 
birds  will  eat  in  a  day.  It's  important  to  keep  feeders  perfectly  clean  to  avoid  spread- 
ing avian  diseases.  In  addition,  if  you  put  out  suet,  reduce  the  amount  offered  in  hot 
weather.  Heat  can  make  suet  rancid  and  unhealthy  for  birds.  Instead,  use  rendered 
suet  or  heat-resilient  suet  blocks  that  are  available  commercially. 

If  you  have  hummingbird  feeders,  change  the  nectar  at  least  every  few  days  and 
more  often  in  hot  weather.  Wash  them  thoroughly  with  soapy  water  and  rinse  com- 
pletely every  time  you  refill  them.  Be  sure  to  clean  the  feeder  ports,  as  well.  These 
ports  can  easily  get  black  mold  on  them. 

These  simple  tips  won't  take  much  time  and  can  easily  be  completed  in  the 
cooler  morning  hours.  Later,  you  can  enjoy  the  fruits  of  your  labor  as  you  relax  in 
the  air  conditioning,  sip  a  tall  glass  of  iced  tea  and  gaze  out  upon  your  backyard 
filled  with  wildlife. 

— courtesy  of  the  National  Wildlife  Federation 


Catch  Us  at 

these  lumbers 

1-800-662-7137  to  report  violations  of  hunting 
and  fishing  laws 

1-800-628-3773  (NC  VESSEL)  for  boat  registration 
and  titling 

1-800-675-0263  for  hunting  dates  and  shooting 
hours  for  migratory  game  birds 

1-888-248-6834  (2HUNTFISH)  to  purchase  most 
licenses  with  VISA  or  MasterCard  using  a  touch- 
tone  telephone 

1-800-446-8663  (I  GOT  ONE)  to  report  big  game 
harvests 

Connect  to  the  commission's  Web  site  at 
www.ncwildlife.org 


Wildlife  Endowment  Fund  Report 

Fund  Balance  $47,906,742.39 


Established  on  May  29, 1981,  this  fund  is  derived 
from  the  sale  of  lifetime  hunting  and  fishing 
licenses  and  lifetime  subscriptions  to  Wildlife  in 
North  Carolina  magazine,  as  well  as  from  tax- 
deductible  contributions.  Although  the  interest  may 
be  used  to  supplement  N.C.  Wildlife  Resources  Com- 
mission programs,  the  principal  remains  invested 
to  generate  additional  interest  for  the  future. 
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Wondering  what  to  do 
this  summer? 


Search 


for  Salamanders 


Our  third  and  final  poster  in  the  salamander  series  has  pictures 
and  descriptions  of  21  lungless  species  in  six  genera:  Plethodon, 
Aneides,  Gyrinophilus,  Hemidactylium,  Pseudotriton  and  Stereo- 
chilus.  If  their  scientific  names  don't  grab  you,  maybe  their  common 
names  will:  Check  out  the  southern  redback,  crevice  and  four- 
toed  salamanders.  Included  is  the  green  salamander;  it's  state- 
listed  as  endangered  and  known  only  in  five  mountain  counties. 
(24"x36") 

$6     ITEM  CODE  P24 

Poster  Set:  With  this  poster  set,  you  can  become  an 
expert  on  the  state's  salamanders.  Includes  Part  I 
(the  genera  with  lungs  or  gills),  Part  2  (the  lungless 
genera  Desmognathus  and  Euryceaj  and  Part  3 
(described  above). 

$15     ITEM  CODE  P25 

(See  page  38  to  purchase  Salamanders  I  and  2  individually.! 


O  Fishing 


Add  some  history  to  your  fishing  trips  with  our  bass-fishing 
tee.  This  white,  all-cotton  tee  features  our  sporting  heritage 
logo  on  the  front  and  a  Duane  Raver  scene  on  the  back — 
a  largemouth  at  historic  Atkinson's  Mill.  Adult  sizes  only. 
$14.50     ITEM  CODES: 
A12MED  (medium) 
A12LRG  (large) 
A12XLG  (extra  large) 
A12XXL  (extra  extra  large) 


Read 


about  Nature 


If  you're  looking  for  drama  and  science  combined, 
"Nature's  Ways"  essays  from  Wildlife  in  North 
Carolina  will  deliver.  Includes  a  new  comprehen- 
sive index  to  all  six  volumes  so  you  can  find  related 
essays  easily.  Half-price  while  they  last. 
BoxedSet$15    ITEM  CODE  M10 


Order  these  items  and  all  H.C.  wild  Store  products  online  at:  mmw.ncwiiaiife.org 
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•der  online  at:  www.newiiaiife.org 


<  Salamanders  of  North  Carolina 

Learn  to  find  and  identify  some  of  the 

state's  most  unique  creatures.  These  posters 

include  a  color  illustration  and  lite  cycle  notes 

for  each  species: 

PART  1 .  Thirteen  species  with 

lungs  or  gills.  (24"  x  36") 

$6     ITEM  CODE  P19 

PART  2.  Twenty  species  in  two  genera: 

Desmogwithus  and  Eurycea.  (24"  x  36") 

$6     ITEM  CODE  P23 


Amphibians:  Frogs  of  North  Carolina 
Poster  Set 

Set  of  two  posters  in  full  color:  The  Hylid  Frogs 
and  True  Frogs  6k  T>ads.  These  two  posters  in 
the  Amphibians  series  showcase  North  Carolina 
frogs.  Vibrant  photos  and  informative  text  com- 
bine to  make  these  posters  stand  out  in  the 
home  or  classroom  (22"  x  34"). 
$10    ITEM  CODE  P20 

Each  poster  can  also  be  purchased  individually: 

Amphibians:  The  Hylid  Frogs 

$6  item  code  p11 
Amphibians:  True  Frogs  &  Toads 

$6  item  code  p14 


Butterflies  Poster  Set 

A  brilliant  selection  of  17  rare  and  19  common  butterflies 
adorn  these  two  posters.  Range  maps  and  informational  text 
highlight  the  connections  between  the  butterflies  and  their 
habitats.  Each  poster  is  22"  x  34". 
$14    ITEM  CODE  P17 

Each  poster  can  also  be  purchased  individually: 

Common  Butterflies  of  North  Carolina 

$8  item  code  p15 

Rare  Butterflies  of  North  Carolina 

$8  item  code  p16 

Gardens  for  Butterflies 

An  8 -page  guide  to  creating  your  own  garden 
for  attracting  butterflies.  FREE  with  each 
poster  set  (P17).  Guide  is  also  sold  separately. 
$2    ITEM  CODE  M5  ▼ 


Sporting  Heritage  Posters 

These  sporting  heritage  posters  preserve  two  treasured  traditions. 
Each  poster  is  22"  x  34". 

Waterfowl  Decoys  of  North  Carolina 

Descriptions  of  classic  decoys  made  during  the  heyday  of  waterfowl 
hunting  complement  19  color  photographs.    $10    ITEM  CODE  P12 

Traditional  Trout  Flies  of  the  Southern  Appalachians 

Color  photographs  of  16  trout  flies  accompany  brief  histories  and 
detailed  descriptions.    $10    ITEM  CODE  P13 


Sporting  Dogs  of  North  Carolina 
Poster  Set 

A  set  of  two  posters  in  full  color.  Each  poster 
includes  color  portraits  of  12  sporting  breeds 
with  descriptions  of  their  habits  and  history. 
One  poster  depicts  breeds  that  point  or 
flush  and  retrieve  birds.  The  second  depicts 
those  that  trail  their  quarry  and  some  that 
tree  as  well.  Each  poster  is  22"  x  34". 
$16     ITEM  CODE  P22 


Each  poster  can  also  be  purchased  individually: 

Pointing  &  Retrieving  Breeds 

$10   item  code  p18 

Trailing  &  Treeing  Breeds 

$10   item  code  p21 
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Fishes  of  ► 
North  Carolina 

Reel  'em  in!  This 
two-poster  set  depicts 
colorful  paintings  by 
Duane  Raver  of  36 
freshwater  species 
(28"  x  22  72" )  and 
60  marine  species  (35"  x  22  V2"). 
$10    ITEM  CODE  P9 


Pisgah  Center  for  Wildlife  Education  T-shirts  T 

100%  cotton  beige  tee  with  colorful  design  on  back 
and  Pisgah  logo  on  front.  Adult  sizes. 
$14.50    ITEM  CODES: 
A8MED  (medium) 
A8LRG  (large) 
A8XLG  (extra  large) 
A8XXL  (extra  extra  large) 
WEE  TEES 

Just  like  the  adult  shirt,  only  smaller. 
ITEM  CODES: 

A9XS  (extra  small;  size  2-4)  $10 
A9SM  (small;  size  6-8)  $12.50 
A9MD  (medium;  size  10-12)  $12.50 
A9LG  (large;  size  14-16)  $12.50 


Sporting  Heritage  T-shirt 

A  timeless  spring  scene  makes  this  tee  a  trophy.  Wilhelm  Goebel's  rendition  of  a 
wild  torn  struts  across  the  back,  and  the  front  displays  our  sporting  heritage  logo. 
Grab  a  gobbler  with  this  tan,  all-cotton  Beefy-T.  Adult  sizes  only. 

$14.50    ITEM  CODES: 
A13MED  (medium) 
A13LRG  (large) 
A13XLG  (extra  large) 
A13XXL  (extra  extra  large) 


Items  not  pictured: 

All  Things  Are  Connected 

Video  and  Activity  Guide.  Based  on  Chief  Seattle's  1855  speech, 
the  film's  focus  is  on  environmental  ethics.  Accompanied  by  This 
Land  Is  Sacred  teacher's  guide,  this  film  is  a  must-see  for  everyone. 
$22    ITEM  CODE  W3  ^VJ^ 

Wildlife  Babies  Video  S0^ 

Classic  1965  Jack  Dermid  film  reveals  springtime  antics  of  young  wood 
ducks,  black  bear,  possums,  cottontails  and  others.  Half-price. 

$10  item  code  n9 

North  Carolina  Trout  Fishing  Maps 

Find  your  dream  stream.  Covering  trout  streams  in  25  western 
North  Carolina  counties,  the  atlas-format  booklet  provides 
information  and  regulations  for  each  stream.  Each  map  depicts 
game  land  boundaries,  federal  lands  and  state  parks,  as  well  as 
major  roads  and  towns. 

$12  item  code  tmap 
Bird  Houses  and  Feeders 

This  8 -page  illustrated  guide  to  building  birdhouses  includes 
construction  notes  and  dimensions,  as  well  as  tips  for  turning 
household  objects  into  ready-made  feeders  and  homes. 

$2  item  code  m6 
Magazine  Binder 

Store  12  issues  of  Wildlife  in  North  Carolina  in  a  sturdy  binder. 

$10  item  code  m2 
Scouting  Correlations 

Cub,  Boy  and  Girl  Scout  requirements  are  correlated  to  Project 

WILD  and  Aquatic  WILD  activities.  Supplements  Scout  leaders' 

planning  materials  and  events.  $3  each 

Cub  &  Boy  Scout  Correlation    ITEM  CODE  E9 

Girl  Scout  Correlation    ITEM  CODE  E10 


Embroidered  Caps 

Wildlife  in  North  Carolina  Caps  ► 

Exclusive  designs  and  magazine  logo  are 
featured  on  four  different  cap  styles. 
$16.50  each 

■Deer  silhouette  on  6 -panel,  solid  back  cap. 

Advantage®  Camouflage  on  cap  and  bill  with 

plastic  snap.  ITEM  CODE  A11 
■Brook  trout  on  sage-colored,  brushed  cotton  cap 

with  an  unstructured  front,  extended  bill  and 

nubuck  suede  closure .  ITEM  CODE  A3 
■  Deer  silhouette  on  blaze  orange  cap  with  brown 

waxcloth  bill.  ITEM  CODE  A7 
■Deer  silhouette  on  Advantage®  Camouflage 

cotton  cap  with  tan  suede  bill.  ITEM  CODE  A6 


A1 


A6 


A7 


A10 


N.C.  WILD  Caps.  N.C.  WILD  and 
cardinal  on  two-tone,  brushed-cotton 
twill  cap  with  a  Velcro  ®  closure. 
$16.50  each 

■Tan  cap  with  forest  green  bill. 

ITEM  CODE  A1 

■Tan  cap  with  burgundy  bill. 

ITEM  CODE  A10  ...... 

While  . 
Supplies 
Last 
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inline  at:  www.nevfiltinfe.org 


Rivers  of  North  Carolina  ► 

In  this  128-page  special  issue  of  Wildlife  in  North  Carolina  released  in  1999,  the 
state's  finest  outdoor  writers  and  photographers  explore  North  Carolina's  17  river 
basins.  Eye-catching  photographs,  informative  maps  and  unique  graphics  make  this 
special  issue  a  classic.  Buy  it  for  your  own  bookshelf,  or  give  it  to  friends  and  family 
members  to  enjoy  for  years  to  come. 
$10     ITEM  CODE  Mil 


2002  Migratory  Waterfowl  Print  and  Stamp  Set  t 

Dawn  breaks,  and  a  flock  of  pintails  settles  on  the  brackish  waters 
of  Pamlico  Point.  In  the  gray  light,  a  father  instructs  his 
son  to  focus  on  just  one  bird 
before  shooting.  Signed  by 
artist  Ron  Louque,  "Traditions 
at  Pamlico  Point"  will  stir 
memories  of  a  first  hunt  for 
many  a  waterfowler.  Your 
purchase  of  this  limited-edition 
set  supports  wetlands  research 
and  restoration.  Overall  size: 
12"  x  14";  image  size  6      x  9". 
This  item  not  subject  to  15%  discount. 
$145    ITEM  CODE  DSP02 


Dogs  that  Point,  Fish  that  Bite  t 

Sample  50  of  Jim  Dean's  best  essays  for  Wildlife 
in  North  Carolina  magazine. 
Hardbound  $19.95 


ITEM  CODE  M8 
Paperback  $10.95 
item  code  m12 

The  Secret  Lives 
of  Fishermen 

More  of  Jim  Dean's  well- 
honed  observations  on  hunt- 
ing, fishing  and  the  country  life. 
Hardbound  $24.95 
ITEM  CODE  M13 


DOG* 


North  Carolina  WILD  Places:  ► 
A  Closer  Look 

Book  and  Posters  Set. 

Explore  the  diversity  of  the  state's  natural 
communities.  This  soft-cover  book  describes 
13  habitats  across  the  state  with  illustrations 
by  Anne  Marshall  Runyon.  A  folding  pair  of 
habitat  posters  by  Runyon  and  a  N.C.  WILD 
Places  map  featuring  the  art  of  Jackie  Pitt  man 
make  this  set  a  valuable  teaching  tool. 
$16   ITEM  CODE  E6 


I  NATURE'S  WAK 


North  Carolina  WILD  Races 

A  CLOSER  LOOK 


Nature's  Ways  Collection  A 

Explore  the  wonders  of  the  natural  world,  wildlife  species 
and  ecosystems  through  "Nature's  Ways."  More  than  200 
essays  from  Wildlife  in  North  Carolhta  have  been  compiled 
in  a  beautiful  6-volume  paperback  set.  Half-price. 
Boxedset$15   item  code  mio 
Unboxed  set  $13.75  ITEM  CODE  M9 


North  Carolina  Wildlife  T 
Viewing  Guide 

From  Cape  Hatteras  to  the  Great  Smokies,  the 
North  Carolina  Wildlife  Viewing  Guide  will  lead 
you  to  90  of  the  state's  premier  wildlife  viewing 
locations — and  better  your  chances  of  seeing 
wildlife  once  you  get  there. 
$5.95   ITEM  CODE  N6 


N.C.  WILDlife  Profiles  Binder 

&  N.C.  WILDlife  Profiles  Sets  1-12  ▼ 

This  top-quality  3-ring  binder  includes: 
■  120  illustrated  fact  sheets,  each  profiling 

an  animal's  history,  status,  habitat  and 

behavior,  and  also  containing 

a  range  map.  Half-price. 
■Tab  dividers  that  organize 

12  sets  of  wildlife  fact  sheets 

by  class. 
■A  table  of  contents,  index  and 

instruction  sheet. 
$15  ITEM  CODE  W17 


Sale 
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The  2003  North  Carolina  Wildlife  Calendar  Is  Here. 

As  autumn  approaches  and  squirrels  begin  burying  stores  of  seeds  for  winter,  they  often  stop  to  sample  their 
stock.  A  red  squirrel  is  doing  just  that  in  "Picnic  Perch,"  a  rendering  by  Carl  Brenders  that's  a  sample  of  the 
12  fine  paintings  featured  in  the  2003  North  Carolina  Wildlife  Calendar.  Calendars  sell  for  $6  each,  and  less 
for  bulk  orders.  To  stock  up  on  your  supply,  log  on  to  www.ncwildlife.org  or  call  (919)  662-4377. 
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Taking  Aim 

Women  are  making  their  mark  on 
hunting  across  North  Carolina. 
For  more  on  women  who  hunt, 
see  the  story  on  page  12. 
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Our  Natural  Heritage 


Fishing  a  Century  Ago 


by  Jim  Dean 


"The  best  fishing 
water  is  usually 
located  where  there 
is  the  least  and  poor- 
est accommodation — 
where  there  are  plenty 
of  fleas  and  bedbugs, 
but  no  beds. " 


This  past  summer,  a  package  arrived  in  the  mail  along  with  a  note  from  Duane  Raver  saying 
that  he  had  been  cleaning  out  some  old  files  and  thought  1  might  like  the  enclosed  book. 
Longtime  readers  will  recall  that  Duane  painted  many  fine  covers  and  inside  illustrations  for 
Wildlife  in  North  Carolina  when  he  was  editor.  (He's  still  painting,  by  the  way.) 

The  book  he  sent  is  Black  Bass  and  Other  Fishing  in  North  Carolina,  written  by  A.V  Dockery 
and  published  by  the  Commercial  Printing  Co.  of  Raleigh  in  1909.  Dockery's  book  comes  as  a 
surprise  in  several  ways.  Could  it  be  the  earliest  book  written  by  a  native  North  Carolinian  entirely 
about  sport  fishing  in  this  state?  Angling  historians  I  spoke  with  couldn't  recall  similar  books 
published  earlier  than  Fishing  in  the  Carolinas  by  Philip  A.  Murray  Jr.  ( 1941 )  or  Jim  Gasque's  Bass 
Fishing  ( 1946).  If  you've  got  a  candidate  earlier  than  1909,  please  share  it. 

Considering  the  book's  obscurity,  it  is  amazingly  well-done.  Unlike  many  early  fishing  books, 
there  is  little  derivative  material  here.  Dockery  has  learned  his  fishing  skills  on  the  water — indeed, 
on  waters  we  recognize  by  name  from  the  coast  to  the  mountains — and  he  demonstrates  a  good 
understanding  of  tactics,  fish  habits  and  biology.  His  writing  is  also  stylish  and  frequently  humorous 
in  a  self-deprecating  manner  strongly — and,  no  doubt,  intentionally — reminiscent  of  Mark  Twain. 

"The  true  science,  piscatorial,"  he  observes,  "is  occupation  without  ostentation,  fun  without 
fury,  patience  without  glory;  a  desire  for  nothing  better  nor  fear  of  anything  worse — an  existence 
in  vacuum." 

That  is  nicely  stated,  and  every  page  contains  similar  gems.  Consider  these  random  selections: 
"The  best  fishing  water  is  usually  located  where  there  is  the  least  and  poorest  accommodation — 
where  there  are  plenty  of  fleas  and  bedbugs,  but  no  beds." 

"I  once  caught  (a  bass)  in  a  seine  which  had  swallowed  a  1 -pound  jack  except  a  little  of  the 
tail.  After  removing  the  jack  a  perch  was  found  in  it,  and  to  my  astonishment  a  half-digested 
minnow  was  inside  the  perch.  Thus  I  had  captured  four  different  species  telescoped  as  it  were." 

"A  fisherman  ought  certainly  to  be  able  to  swim.  It  is  not  only  a  desirable,  but  almost  a  neces- 
sary accomplishment.  It  is  more  easily  learned  than  dancing,  and  it  does  not  require  the  aid  of  a 
fiddler,  nor  is  grace  such  an  important  part." 

Several  comments  hint  that  he  would  not  have  been  enamored  of  Prohibition.  "Keep  your 
temper  in  good  order,  unless  the  bottle  gets  broken."  Later,  he  advises  that  "the  best  appendix 
to  a  true  fisherman  is  a  conscience,  a  pint  flask  and  cup,  and  a  pipe  and  tobacco." 

On  brook-trout  fishing  near  Blowing  Rock,  he  writes:  "In  the  icy-cold  water  I  go  wading 
downstream,  for  it  is  safer  falling  downstream  than  upstream,  just  as  one  hurts  himself  falling 
upstairs;  and  the  exertion  is  not  so  great." 

Particularly  interesting  are  his  accounts  of  fishing  near  Raleigh — Myatt's  Pond  (Panther  Lake), 
Taylor's  Mill,  Moore's  Pond,  Milburnie  and  others.  He  also  fished  in  the  Neuse  River  and  Crab- 
tree  Creek  for  redeyes  or  rock  bass — we  now  know  this  fish  as  the  Roanoke  bass,  native  only 
to  a  few  watersheds  in  central  North  Carolina  and  southern  Virginia.  "The  redeye,  or  rock  bass," 
he  writes,  "is  the  gamest  fish  I  have  ever  taken  in  North  Carolina  ...  it  is  very  scarce  in  our 
waters  .  .  .  two  of  them  weighed  a  little  over  2  pounds." 

Who  was  A.V  Dockery?  Steve  Massengill,  nontextual  materials  archivist,  and  George  Stevenson, 
private  collections  archivist,  at  the  state  Office  of  Archives  and  History  tracked  him  down. 
Alfred  Victor  Dockery  was  born  into  a  prominent  family  in  Richmond  County  in  1851 ,  the  son 
of  Col.  Oliver  Hart  Dockery,  a  U.S.  congressman.  He  graduated  from  the  U.S.  Naval  Academy 
in  1871  and  served  14  years  as  the  American  consul — first  appointed  by  President  Ulysses  S. 
Grant — in  Germany,  Portugal  and  England. 

Dockery  later  became  a  familiar  figure  on  the  streets  of  Raleigh,  living  the  life  of  a  near 
hermit  in  the  suburbs.  As  an  avid  angler  and  nature  lover,  he  also  wrote  columns  for  the 
News  and  Observer  that  were  later  collected  into  this  book.  He  died  in  1884  at  Dorothea  Dix 
Hospital  in  Raleigh  and  is  buried  in  the  family  plot  at  Mangum. 

It  is  a  contemporary  conceit  to  believe  that  writers  from  earlier  periods  must  surely  be  less 
literate  than  those  today.  Dockery's  book  is  evidence  that  this  notion  is  wishful  fantasy. 
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Forget  Waldo,  WHERE'S  that  big  buck  you  saw  TWO  WEEKS  AGO?  You  know,  the  one  with  the  tall, 
sweeping  tack  that  spotted  mote  points  than  you  could  count  as  you  walked  back  to  yout  ttuck  on  the  last 
evening  of  muzzleloadet  season.  He  made  it  through  bow  season,  and  he  sutvived  anothet  black-powder  season, 
but  did  he  live  through  opening  week  of  gun  season?  And  what  about  those  two  smallet  bucks  that  stood  neat 
the  big  boy  on  that  bt isk  evening? 

The  odds  ate,  the  smallet  bucks  ate  already  in  somebody  else's  fteezer  and  that  big  one's  on  a  date  with  the 
local  taxidetmist.  He'll  look  good  ovet  somebody's  fireplace,  but  it  won't  be  yours.  Sure,  thete  ate  plenty  of 
deet  left — hunters  account  for  only  about  one-fifth  of  the  state's  total  deet  population  each  season— but  aftet 
a  few  weeks  of  heavy  hunting  pressure,  the  chances  of  seeing  a  legal  buck,  ot  any  deet  fot  that  mattet,  are 
dropping  like  acorns  in  October 

Evety  hunter  goes  through  a  sort  of  withdtawal 
stage  aftet  the  bountiful  deet  sightings  of  the  summer, 
early  fall  and  the  first  few  days  of  gun  season.  White  - 
tails  ate  evetywhete,  it  seems,  and  taking  one  is  noth- 
ing mote  than  a  mattet  of  deciding  when  to  shoot. 
But  something  happens.  Soybean  fields  that  wete 
brimming  with  deer  every  evening  in  August  and 
Septembet  ate  barren;  woods  that  wete  ctawling  with 
deet  during  bow  and  muzzleloader  seasons  and  dur- 
ing the  opening  week  of  the  general  firearms  season 
are  as  empty  as  a  swimming  pool  in  February. 

As  you  sit  in  a  tree  stand  and  flinch  at  the  sound 
of  squirrels  shuffling  the  leaves,  you  think  about  the 
ptopetty  across  the  dirt  road,  the  400  acres  of  prime 
habitat  that  hasn't  felt  the  boot  of  a  hunter  in  years. 
That's  where  all  the  deet  are,  you  figure.  They've  left 
the  places  that  ate  getting  hunted  and  have  found  a 
refuge  away  from  the  dogs  and  the  hunters. 

"If  I  could  only  get  petmission  to  hunt  ovet  thete," 
you  think,  "I'd  be  into  sooooo  many  deer,  I  could  fill 
every  tag  I  have  in  a  mattet  of  days." 

So  Where  Do  They  Go? 

Although  Notth  Carolina  wildlife  biologists  haven't 
conducted  any  deer-ttacking  studies,  plenty  of  other 
southern  state  agencies  and  universities  have.  Tom 
Swayngham,  a  regional  wildlife  biologist  with  the 
South  Carolina  Department  of  Natural  Resources, 

participated  in  an  in-depth  deer-movement  study  as  a  graduate  student  at  Clemson  University.  He  was  look- 
ing at  juvenile  deet  movements  to  determine  dispersal  rates  and  home  ranges,  but  he  found  plenty  of  insight- 
ful infotmation  about  deer  behavior  in  general,  data  that  might  help  frustrated  hunters  understand  that 
mystetious  phenomenon  all  deet  hunters  encounter:  Just  where  do  they  go  aftet  the  shooting  starts? 

Twenty  deer,  half  of  which  were  bucks,  were  monitored  with  tadio  collats  and  ttacking  devices,  and  theit 
location  was  recorded  every  two  hours.  During  his  yearlong  research,  Swayngham  found  that  three -quartets 
of  1  '/2-yeai-old  bucks— typically  their  first  season  with  antlets — ended  up  leaving  theit  mothets'  home  ranges. 
In  other  words,  that  group  of  yearling  bucks  you  watched  nearly  every  evening  this  summer  is  probably  5  miles 
from  where  they  were  in  August.  In  fact,  dispetsal  studies  show  that  deet  move  an  avetage  of  3  01  4  miles  before 
they  set  up  a  new  home  tange.  Some  have  gone  as  far  as  9  miles,  and  one  buck  that  was  tracked  traveled 
1 5  miles  before  it  settled  down. 
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"That's  nature's  way  of  keeping  the  population 
and  the  genetics  spread  out,"  explained  Swayngham. 
"However,  there  was  virtually  no  dispersal  among 
females.  They  typically  stayed  right  where  they  were 
horn  and  where  their  mothers  lived." 

He  also  found  that  the  dispersal  of  most  of  the  col- 
lared yearling  hucks  took  place  before  the  rut,  although 
some  seem  to  have  been  driven  out  either  by  their 
mothers  or  by  larger  bucks  during  the  rut  itself. 

But  if  the  yearling  bucks  that  were  on  the  land  you 
hunted  went  to  your  neighbor's  land,  shouldn't  his 
deer  move  onto  yours?  Yes;  but  very  few  of  those  bucks 
kicked  out  of  their  mothers'  home  ranges  survived 
long  enough  to  set  up  their  own  home  territory. 

"When  these  younger  hucks  started  to  disperse,  it 
normally  didn't  turn  out  very  well  for  the  deer,"  says 
South  Carolina  Department  of  Natural  Resources 
deer  project  leader  Charles  Ruth.  "In  one  study,  almost 
every  deer  that  left  its  mother's  home  range  got  killed 
that  hunting  season,  and  many  of  them  were  killed 
before  they  had  a  chance  to  move  in  and  establish 
and  become  familiar  with  a  home  range." 
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Dr.  Tim  Fendley,  a  professor  of  wildlife  ecol- 
ogy at  Clemson  University,  conducted  a  four -year 
mortality  study  on  a  14,000-acre  plantation  near 
Myrtle  Beach,  S.C.  About  90  fawn  bucks  and  an 
equal  number  of  fawn  does  were  collared  with 
radio  transmitters,  and  their  daily  movements  were 
recorded  for  as  long  as  four  years. 

"One-third  of  the  bucks  were  shot  the  first  year 
they  had  antlers.  By  their  third  hunting  season,  when 
they  were  2  7?  years  old,  hunters  had  killed  two-thirds 
of  the  bucks  we  collared.  And  by  their  fourth  hunt- 
ing season,  only  10  percent  were  left.  After  that,  they 
had  all  been  shot,"  says  Fendley.  "There  were  about 
half  the  does  left  by  the  end  of  the  four -year  project." 

Ironically,  this  study  took  place  on  land  that  was 
managed  under  the  Quality  Deer  Management  Pro- 
gram, and  the  club  that  hunted  the  land  didn't  shoot 
any  yearling  bucks  on  the  entire  14,000-acre  plantation. 
They  were  all  killed  by  hunters  on  adjoining  land. 

Deer  are  most  vulnerable  when  they  are  out  and 
moving.  Studies  conducted  in  Mississippi  found  that 
the  two  periods  of  the  highest  deer  movement  activity 
were  during  opening  week  of  gun  season  and  during 
the  rut.  There  are  more  hunters  in  the  woods  push- 
ing deer  around,  and  when  they  are  out,  they  are 
most  vulnerable  to  hunters.  "Harvest  data  indicate 
that  the  most  deer  are  killed  during  that  opening 
week,"  explains  Mississippi  deer  program  coordi- 
nator Larry  Castle.  "Outside  of  those  two  periods, 
we  found  that  deer  bedded  down  in  thick  cover 
and  didn't  move  much  at  all  until  darkness.  They 
essentially  became  nocturnal." 

So  what  does  all  this  mean  to  a  hunter?  It's  really 
pretty  simple:  If  you  want  to  bag  a  deer  after  the  initial 
flurry  of  activity  during  the  first  week  or  so  of  the  reg- 
ular firearms  season,  you  have  to  go  to  the  deer.  The 
rut's  over,  and  the  bucks  that  ran  senselessly  through 
the  woods  and  across  fields  during  daylight  hours  are 
neatly  packaged  in  freezer  paper  now.  The  remaining 
deer  are  hunkered  down  in  the  thickest,  nastiest  cover 
they  can  find,  holding  tight  until  the  camouflage  of 
darkness  can  mask  their  movements. 
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A  buck  (above) 
sharpens  his  antlers 
in  anticipation  of 
sparring  with  other 
bucks  over  females. 
During  the  latter  parts 
of  the  hunting  season, 
bucks  will  often  lie  in 
cover  and  not  move 
until  driven  out  by  a 
group  of  hunters. 
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According  to  Castle,  studies  conducted  by  his  agency 
found  that  deer  use  dense  cover  during  daylight  hours 
and  tend  to  roam  only  at  night.  The  only  exception 
he  found  was  if  deer  were  actually  pushed  from  their 
bedding  area  by  a  hunter  or  some  other  disturbance. 

"Those  deer  that  were  disturbed  bedded  down  again 
and  waited  until  the  middle  of  the  day  to  move  back  to 
their  preferred  bedding  areas,"  he  says.  "Other  than 
that,  they  just  didn't  move  much  during  daylight  hours." 

In  fact,  several  studies  that  tracked  deer  move- 
ments via  radio  collars  had  identical  findings.  Deer 
that  were  bumped  from  their  preferred  bedding  areas 
always  returned  within  24  hours,  and  many  came  right 
back  within  a  matter  of  hours.  It  didn't  matter  if  the 
animals  were  pushed  from  their  daytime  bedding  areas 
by  still  hunters  or  deerhounds. 

"It's  a  familiarity  thing.  They  know  all  the  escape 
routes  and  areas  with  thick  cover  in  their  home  range, 
but  if  they  have  to  leave  that,  there's  a  real  good  chance 
they  won't  survive  because  they  are  completely  unfa- 
miliar with  their  surroundings,"  adds  Castle.  "Deer 
just  don't  leave  their  home  range,  even  when  hunting 
pressure  is  substantial." 

Dr.  Fendley  recalled  a  South  Carolina  study  that 
monitored  deer  movements  in  relation  to  raccoon 
hunting  at  night.  Although  one  coon  dog — a  young 
one — broke  off  and  chased  one  of  the  collared 
deer  out  of  its  known  home  range,  the  deer  was 
back  the  next  morning. 

"Most  of  the  deer  just  let  the  hunters  and  the 
coonhounds  walk  right  by.  We  saw  collared  deer  in 
our  flashlights  as  we  were  walking  in.  They'd  just  let 
us  pass  right  by  them,"  he  says. 

That's  likely  true  during  daylight  hours  as  long  as 
the  deer  know  their  cover  hasn't  been  blown.  What 
quail  hunter  hasn't  had  the  wits  scared  out  of  him  by 
a  nice  buck  that  jumped  up  at  his  feet  like  a  frightened 
rabbit?  Whitetails  have  a  well-earned  reputation  for 
blending  into  the  sparsest  of  cover,  only  to  burst  forth 
when  a  hunter  gets  within  spitting  distance.  Spend 
enough  time  traipsing  through  the  woods  and  fields  of 
North  Carolina,  and  you'll  have  the  same  experience. 

Push  'Em  Out 

Which  means  that  one  of  the  most  effective  mid-  to 
late-season  deer  hunting  tactics  is  to  grab  a  few  friends 
and  push  the  deer  to  waiting  hunters.  Orchestrated 
drives  can  show  you  deer  that  you  thought  were  never 
there.  And  frankly,  walking  through  the  woods  sure 
beats  the  heck  out  of  a  marathon  sitting  session. 

Castle  and  Swayngham  said  that  although  there 
was  no  specific  type  of  bedding  cover  the  deer  pre- 
ferred during  the  height  of  hunting  season,  the  actual 
makeup  of  the  bedding  area  was  generally  the  same. 
In  one  word:  thick. 

"Whether  it  was  in  the  middle  of  a  clear-cut,  deep 
within  a  pine  forest  or  whatever,  the  deer  would  bed 
down  where  there  was  limited  visibility.  They  rely  on 
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their  ears  and  noses  to  alert  them 
of  danger,  and  dense  cover  is  per- 
fect for  that.  There's  basically  no 
way  a  hunter  could  get  close  to  a 
deer  without  making  lots  of  noise; 
and  even  if  he  did  get  close,  he'd 
never  be  able  to  see  the  deer  because  it's  so  thick. 
Although  we  haven't  actually  documented  it  from 
our  studies,  it's  a  safe  bet  they  also  like  cover  with  an 
easy  escape  route,"  says  Castle.  "They  basically  go  into 
places  that  hunters  themselves  don't  like  to  go  in." 

At  least  one  person  has  to  be  willing  to  go  into 
thick  cover.  That's  not  a  fun  job,  particularly  when 
you  consider  how  nasty  some  of  North  Carolina's 
undergrowth  can  be.  But  in  order  to  move  deer,  that's 
exactly  what  it  takes.  After  you  find  a  volunteer  to 
plunge  into  the  thorns,  the  next  ingredient  is  an  inti- 
mate familiarity  of  the  land  you  hunt  and  of  the  deer 
you  hunt.  When  deer  are  pushed,  where  will  they  go? 
And  how  will  other  factors,  wind  mostly  (it  carries 
your  scent),  affect  their  escape  patterns?  If  it  smells 
a  human,  any  deer,  no  matter  how  hard  it's  pushed, 
won't  run  in  that  direction.  Use  the  same  tactics 
during  a  drive  as  you  would  if  you  planned  to  climb 
into  a  tree  stand  and  wait  the  deer  out.  Play  the  wind, 
sit  still  and  make  sure  your  shot  will  connect. 

Above  all,  hunt  with  safety  in  mind  including 
everyone  in  the  party  wearing  plenty  of  blaze  orange. 
Know  where  other  hunters  will  be  standing.  That 
comes  with  careful  planning.  Know  where  your  shot 
will  go  if  you  miss.  And  if  a  buck  of  a  lifetime  comes 
screaming  by,  don't  worry  about  letting  him  go. 
Running  shots  are  always  risky,  and  unless  you  have 
the  highest  degree  of  skill  at  hitting  a  moving  target, 
it's  not  worth  the  risk.  Besides,  based  on  the  exhaus- 
tive research  conducted  on  deer  movements,  the 
odds  are  pretty  good  he'll  be  back  tomorrow.  0 
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DRIVING 
DEER 

An  organized  deer 
drive  is  one  of  the  most 
effective  tactics  to  push 
bucks  from  their  bed- 
ding areas.  Hunters 
stage  at  various  escape 
routes  and  wait  for  the 
driver  to  plunge  into 
the  thick  cover  and 
push  bedding  bucks 
out.  An  intimate  knowl- 
edge of  the  land  and 
safety  are  critical  for 
a  successful  deer  drive. 
Once  the  buck  picks 
up  the  drivers  scent, 
it  may  creep  away  and 
encounter  one  of  the 
waiting  hunters  either 
up-  or  downwind.  If 
the  buck  doesn't  detect 
the  driver  soon  enough, 
it  may  lie  in  wait  and 
jump  up  at  the  last 
second,  giving  the 
driver  a  good  shot. 
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There  are  many  wrong 
life-paths  a  wayward 
youth  can  stray  down,  if 
he  doesn  t  hick  into  some 
guides  along  the  way. 

written  by  Clyde  Sorenson  /  illustrated  by  Chris  Armstrong 

The  sky  was  the  crisp,  pure  blue  it  achieves  the  day  after  a  fall  cold  front  passes 
through.  Stark,  white  rime  coated  the  leaves  of  honeysuckle  and  blackberries 
in  patches  of  shade.  I  stood  between  the  longleaf  piney-woods  and  a  bean 
field,  scuffing  my  toe  in  the  sandy  soil  and  watching  the  pine  warblers  and  bluebirds. 
I  almost  forgot  what  I  was  there  for,  and  then  I  heard  the  dogs  baying  again.  The 
beagles  were  back  on  the  track,  and  they  were  coming  toward  me.  I  was  positioned 
by  the  brush  pile  the  rabbit  left  10  minutes  earlier. 

This  was  my  first  "official"  rabbit  hunt — complete  with  real  rabbit  dogs.  My 
attendance  was  courtesy  of  my  hunting  buddy,  Grady,  and  I  was  thoroughly  enjoying 
the  experience  so  far.  From  the  time  I  was  9  or  so,  I  had  voraciously  read  every  outdoor 
journal  I  could  get  my  hands  on  (much  to  the  consternation  of  several  teachers).  As 
the  sound  of  the  little  hounds  neared,  dozens  of  magazine  covers  flashed  through  my 
mind,  depicting  bounding  cottontails  with  beagles  hot  on  their  fluffy  namesakes.  I  just 
knew  that  one  of  those  cover  pictures  was  about  to  take  place  right  before  my  eyes.  The 
dogs  were  still  a  couple  hundred  yards  off,  so  I  had  plenty  of  time  to  get  ready  for  a  shot. 

That's  precisely  when  the  rabbit  popped  out.  It  hopped  out  of  the  bean-field  edge 
and  ambled  toward  me,  occasionally  glancing  back  in  the  direction  of  the  dogs  but 
generally  acting  fairly  unconcerned.  The  dogs  clearly  didn't  bother  it  much.  I  had  shot 
many  rabbits  while  "rough  hunting"  around  home,  and  those  bunnies  were  usually  in 
high  gear  after  we  jumped  them.  This  one  didn't  look  sporting  at  all. 

Then  I  moved.  The  rabbit  dashed  straight  at  me  for  about  10  yards  and  then  did  a 
full-speed,  90-degree  turn  into  the  standing  soybeans.  I  shouldered  my  Savage  shotgun 
and  shot  when  he  sprinted  through  a  sandy  little  bare  patch.  Miraculously  (and  those 
who  have  hunted  with  me  will  testify  to  the  divine  nature  of  the  event),  the  cotton- 
tail cartwheeled.  Momentarily,  Grady  strolled  out  of  the  pines  and  clamped  his  thick, 
rough  hand  on  my  shoulder. 

"You're  shooting  way  over  your  ability  today,  ain'tcha,  boy,"  he  chortled.  "You  keep 
making  shots  like  that,  and  the  boys  ain't  going  to  let  me  bring  you  back  again." 

We  both  knew  that  my  mediocre  shooting  would  soon  enough  prevent  that  from 
happening,  but  it  was  still  a  moment  to  savor.  That  day  remains  one  of  my  most 
pleasant  memories. 
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When  I  was  growing  up,  my  dad  wasn't  around  much.  When  he  wasn't  overseas  helping  patch  up  other 

soldiers,  he  was  fighting  demons  he  acquired  in  his  own  youth.  The  road  ahead  of  a  kid 
with  an  absent  father  is  perilous,  and  the  path  he  takes  may  hinge  on  a 
handful  of  experiences,  good  or  bad.  If  a  boy  in  this  situation  is  lucky,  he 
will  encounter  a  few  men  who  can  help  him  find  the  right  path.  I  was 
very  lucky;  a  number  of  fine  gentlemen  helped  teach  me  the  right  road. 
Grady  Whitley  was  prominent  among  them. 


M: 


r.  Whitley  was  one  of  my  best  hunting 
.  and  fishing  buddies.  The  fact  that  more 
than  60  years  separated  our  ages  was  of  little 
consequence;  we  shared  interests  and  a  common 
need.  We  both  loved  hunting,  and  the  two  most 
powerful  women  in  our  lives  (his  wife  and  my  mother) 
wouldn't  let  us  go  alone. 

I  met  him  the  summer  I  was  15.  His  wife 
went  to  our  church,  and  she  hired  me  to 
cut  their  grass.  She  didn't  like  him  to  do 
it  because  "his  heart  can't  take  it,"  as  she 
said.  He  loved  to  garden,  and  he  was  in  his 
roses  when  I  mowed  their  lawn  the  first 
time.  He  didn't  say  much,  but  he  seemed 
like  a  nice  sort. 

After  I  finished  the  lawn,  Mrs. 
Whitley  called  me  into  the  house  to 
pay  me.  She  greeted  me  with  a  big, 
cold  glass  of  sweet  iced  tea  and  asked 
me  to  sit  a  while  and  cool  off.  I  noticed 
a  magnificent,  coal-black  Santee  fox 
squirrel  mount  hanging  in  the  hallway. 
Getting  up  for  a  closer  look,  I  saw  a  beautiful 
bobcat  rug,  a  huge  crappie  and  a  piebald,  six-point  buck  mount 
in  the  den.  Clearly,  this  house  was  inhabited  by  a  kindred  spirit. 
"Grady  likes  to  keep  those  old  things  around,  but  if  it  was  my 
choice  they'd  be  in  the  attic.  Except  maybe  the  bobcat,"  Mrs.  Whitley 
said.  "He's  got  a  whole  roomful  of  that  stuff  upstairs,  if  you  care  to  look." 
told  her  I'd  like  that,  but  since  I  had  another  lawn  to  mow,  I'd  have  to  do 
it  another  time. 

Grady  walked  in  about  that  time  and  poured  himself  a  glass  of  tea. 
"You  sure  have  some  neat  stuff  around  here,"  I  said  to  him. 
"Yeah,  I  hunt  and  fish  some,"  he  mumbled  in  his  low,  raspy  voice  that 
could  be  hard  to  understand. 

The  next  week,  I  mowed  their  lawn  again,  and  Mrs.  Whitley  asked  if  I'd  be  free 
for  another  chore  the  following  afternoon.  "He  said  he  needs  some  help  with  the  lawn 
at  our  river  house,"  she  said.  "He'll  call  you  tomorrow  about  dinnertime." 
He  called  at  the  appointed  time  and  told  me  the  trip  would  take  four  or  five  hours.  Before 
he  hung  up,  though,  he  asked  a  most  interesting  question:  "You  got  a  fishing  pole,  boy?"  I  replied  that  I  did  and 
was  instructed  to  bring  it. 
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Grady  came  by  about  half  an  hour  later  in  an  ancient,  white-and-pink  Buick.  I  don't  think  the  car  started 
out  pink,  but  20-plus  years  of  oxidation  had  made  it  so.  Grady's  lawn  mower  was  lashed  into  the  trunk,  along 
with  yard  tools.  Three  well-used  fishing  rods  were  in  the  backseat.  I  added  my  fishing  rod  and  tackle  box  and 
hopped  in.  He  pushed  the  "D"  button  on  the  dash,  and  we  were  off.  I  soon  learned  that  Grady  Whitley  rarely 
went  anywhere  in  a  hurry. 

We  headed  east  out  of  Albemarle.  About  4  miles  before  we  reached  the  Lake  Tillery  bridge,  we  turned 
north  on  a  hilly  side  road.  As  we  crested  the  top  of  a  steep  hill,  Grady  shifted  into  neutral.  The  old  hulk  roller- 
coasted  down  the  long,  straight  grade  and  over  the  next  little  ridge.  Grady  explained  that  he  liked  to  save  gas 
whenever  he  could,  but  the  big  grin  on  his  ruddy  face  and  the  little  chortle  after  his  comment  suggested  other 
reasons.  Even  though  he  was  well  over  70,  there  was  still  a  good  deal  of  teen-ager  left  in  him. 

The  river  house  was  actually  a  small  cabin  on  the  banks  of  Mountain  Creek.  The  yard  hardly  looked  like 
a  three-  or  four-hour  job.  Grady  disappeared  toward  the  creek.  It  took  me  all  of  20  minutes  to  mow  the  small 
patch  of  orchard  grass  and  fescue  that  served  as  a  lawn  for  the  cabin.  I  started  casting  about  for  the  next  chore 
when  Grady  reappeared,  toting  a  minnow  bucket. 

"Grab  the  fishing  poles  and  follow  me,"  he  commanded. 

"But  what  about  the  rest  of  the  chores?" 

"The  missus  knows  I'm  going  fishing,  but  I  put  all  them  tools  in  the  car  so  she  can  pretend  I'm  going  to 
work.  It  makes  her  feel  better,"  he  explained.  "Get  the  poles." 

For  the  next  four  hours,  we  had  a  splendid  time  catching  crappies,  white  bass,  a  few  small  largemouths  and 
a  3-pound  chain  pickerel.  We  got  back  to  town  just  before  dark,  and  we  finished  cleaning  the  fish  about  an 
hour  later.  I  didn't  know  it  at  the  time,  but  I  had  become  Grady's  "adopted"  grandson. 

Over  the  next  three  years,  Grady  and  I  had  many  small  adventures.  In  addition  to  numerous  fishing 
expeditions  and  rabbit  hunts,  we  chased  doves  and  hunted  deer  on  two  clubs  where  Grady  was  a 
member.  He  had  boundless  enthusiasm  and  60-some  years  of  experience  and  expertise;  we  rarely  returned 
without  something  in  the  bag,  and  we  always  returned  with  a  good  tale  or  two.  Through  it  all,  Grady  always 
treated  me  as  an  equal.  He  gave  me  responsibilities  and  expected  me  to  follow  them  through.  He  taught  me 
to  respect  others  by  first  respecting  myself. 

One  of  our  last  expeditions  was  a  deer  hunt  during  my  senior  year  in  high  school.  Grady  owned  a  40-acre  patch 
of  woods  adjacent  to  a  nearby  state  park.  He  had  erected  a  couple  of  "tower"  blinds  on  the  land;  each  of  the  stands 
had  a  comfortable  plywood  box  big  enough  for  two  hunters  on  top  of  a  sturdy  steel  frame  about  15  feet  tall. 

We  left  his  house  before  first  light  and,  clambering  into  his  favorite  stand,  sat  back  to  watch  the  dawn.  It 
was  one  of  those  still,  gray  days  in  early  December  when  you  sit  there  looking  out  into  the  darkness  and,  one 
by  one,  the  twigs  and  branches  and  tree  trunks  slowly  materialize.  But  this  morning  was  so  gray  that  it  was 
difficult  to  see  more  than  about  80  or  so  yards,  even  from  our  elevated  position.  Everything  in  the  woods  was 
visible  in  shades  of  silver,  black  and  gray;  even  the  blue  jays  were  dull-colored.  The  muting  was  auditory  as  well, 
without  the  usual  morning  babel  of  squirrels  racing  through  the  canopy,  woodpeckers  hammering  on  dead  tree 
limbs  and  all  the  chirping  woodland  birds.  We  heard  one  lone  squirrel  cutting  on  hickory  nuts  far  off. 

About  an  hour  after  it  got  as  light  as  it  was  going  to  get,  I  caught  a  flash  of  silent  movement  to  my  right. 
A  barred  owl  was  sailing  straight  at  us  through  the  trees.  The  eight -hooter,  so  named  for  its  eight -note  call, 
lit  on  a  tree  limb  just  15  or  20  feet  from  the  blind,  level  with  our  heads.  The  woods  were  so  quiet  that  I  heard 
a  faint  thud  when  its  feet  hit  the  limb. 

I  nudged  Grady,  but  he  was  already  watching  the  owl  and  grinning.  The  bird  was  motionless  except  for  its 
head,  which  periodically  swiveled  from  side  to  side  like  the  turret  on  R2-D2,  the  little  robot  in  the  "Star  Wars" 
movies.  Its  bottomless,  blue -black  eyes  contributed  to  the  mechanical  appearance.  It  was  hard  not  to  laugh 
when  it  blinked  because  it  usually  closed  only  one  eye  at  a  time;  I  got  the  feeling  it  was  winking  at  us. 

After  a  few  minutes,  the  owl  suddenly  shrank.  Its  body  plumage  collapsed,  and  it  stared  intently  at  one  spot 
on  the  ground.  The  bird  leaned  forward  and  dropped;  we  couldn't  see  it  on  the  ground,  but  we  heard  it  hit  the 


In  addition  to  numerous 
fishing  expeditions  and 
rabbit  hunts,  we  chased 
doves  and  hunted  deer 
on  two  clubs  where 
Grady  was  a  member. 
He  had  boundless 
enthusiasm  and  60-some 
years  of  experience  and 
expertise;  we  rarely 
returned  without 
something  in  the  bag, 
and  we  always  returned 
with  a  good  tale  or  two. 
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"Hunting  purs  you  light 
in  the  middle  of  life,  a  lot 
more  than  most  people 
ever  experience;  if  you 
waste  hunting  on 
counting  who 's  got  the 
biggest  pile  of  birds  or 
who  shot  the  biggest 
buck,  or  if  you  got  to  kill 
something  to  count  the 
day  a  success, you  don 't 
deserve  the  privilege. " 


leaves,  and  we  heard  a  short,  high-pitched  squeal.  Then,  just  as  suddenly  as  the  owl  left  its  perch,  it  was  back 
with  what  appeared  to  be  a  deer  mouse  in  its  beak.  We  watched  the  owl  swallow  the  mouse  whole,  fluff  its 
feathers  and  settle  back  into  its  scanning  routine.  It  took  a  little  while  for  the  tip  of  the  mouse's  tail  to 
disappear  from  the  corner  of  the  owl's  beak. 

I  was  enjoying  the  show  so  much  that  I  almost  didn't  see  the  deer.  It  appeared  about  75  yards  away, 
moving  through  the  woods  as  silently  as  the  owl  had.  The  deer  had  white  splotches  on  its  back  and 
spike  antlers  on  its  head.  It  was  a  piebald,  legal  buck.  Grady  had  a  special  fondness  for  piebalds;  his  two 
favorite  kills  were  both  white-marked.  The  little  buck  stopped  walking  and  began  playing  with  a  twig 
dangling  from  a  red  cedar  tree. 

My  heart  was  racing;  I  nudged  Grady  and  pointed  toward  the  deer.  He  nodded,  and  I  reached  for  my  gun. 
Grady's  hand  eased  over  mine  and  stopped  it.  I  was  dumbstruck.  That  deer  would  have  been  my  first,  and 
Grady  was  letting  it  go.  We  watched  the  owl  and  the  deer  until  they  faded  into  the  gray  forest. 

On  the  way  home,  I  asked  him  why  we  didn't  shoot.  "I've  been  poking  around  in  the  woods  a  long  time, 
and  I  don't  believe  I  ever  had  such  a  good  opportunity  to  study  an  eight-hooter  so  well,"  he  said.  "I  got  a  big 
kick  out  of  seeing  a  fellow  hunter  in  action,  so  to  speak.  If  we  had  shot  right  then,  it  would've  really  messed 
up  that  old  bird's  morning.  Anyway,  I'm  not  sure  you  could  have  killed  the  deer  with  that  little  shotgun  of 
yours  at  that  range,  and  I  sure  ain't  going  to  see  an  animal  like  that  crippled." 

"But  it  was  a  pied  buck,  Mr.  Whitley,"  I  whined. 

"Boy,  you  need  to  put  that  kind  of  thing  out  of  your  head.  I  wasted  a  lot  of  years  looking  for  the  biggest 
buck  or  the  whitest  buck  or  the  most  birds.  But  the  way  it  looks  to  me,  if  that's  all  you  are  interested  in,  you 
ain't  thinking  this  whole  hunting  thing  through. 


"I'm  going  to  save  you  a  whole  lot  of  time  and  trouble  and  let  you  in  on  the  secret  about  hunting:  The  most 
important  thing  is  not  how  much  you  kill,  or  how  big  the  critters  you  kill  are.  The  most  important  thing  is  that 
you  are  there.  You  hunt  as  hard  as  you  can,  you  do  it  the  best  you  can,  and  when  you  kill  something,  you  do  it 
as  swiftly  and  cleanly  as  you  can.  Hunting  puts  you  right  in  the  middle  of  life,  a  lot  more  than  most  people  ever 
experience;  if  you  waste  hunting  on  counting  who's  got  the  biggest  pile  of  birds  or  who  shot  the  biggest  buck, 
or  if  you  got  to  kill  something  to  count  the  day  a  success,  you  don't  deserve  the  privilege." 

He  suggested  that  I  would  probably  remember  that  barred  owl  sitting  on  the  branch,  almost  in  the  blind, 
for  the  rest  of  my  life.  I  doubted  it  then;  but  now,  more  than  20  years  later,  I  can  close  my  eyes  and  still  see 
that  round  head  swiveling  on  that  plump,  striped  body. 

The  next  summer,  I  worked  full  time  at  a  gas  station  to  make  college  money,  and  I  wasn't  able  to  get  out 
with  Grady  much.  In  July,  he  had  a  massive  heart  attack.  I  went  to  see  him  at  the  hospital.  He  looked  as 
bad  as  someone  who  has  just  had  a  heart  attack  should  look.  He  appeared  to  be  sleeping;  his  glasses  were  off, 
and  his  breathing  was  halting  and  labored.  His  eyes  fluttered,  and  he  gestured  for  me  to  come  over  to  his  bed. 
I  asked  the  usual  stupid  kind  of  question  people  so  often  ask  in  such  situations.  "How  you  doing,  Mr.  Whitley?" 
His  words  came  in  a  slow,  growling  whisper,  each  a  major  effort.  "I'm  hurting  bad,  boy.  They  won't  tell  me, 
but  I  think  I  ain't  going  to  make  it." 

Grady  wasn't  a  pessimist,  and  there  was  no  despair  or  anxiety  in  his  voice;  it  was  a  statement  of  fact  as  he 
saw  it.  Tears  began  welling  in  my  eyes. 

I  could  see  a  curl  of  snow-white  hair  at  the  collar  of  his  hospital  gown;  it  went  up  and  down  erratically 

as  he  struggled  to  breathe.  The  skin  on  his  hands  appeared  translucent  and  slightly  bluish. 

He  looked  old  to  me  for  the  first  time  since  I  met  him,  and  I  realized  that  he 
probably  was  dying.  Like  most  teen-agers,  I  thought  that  I — and  most 
everyone  I  knew — was  immortal.  And  I  was  sure  time  passed  much 
too  slowly.  I  suddenly  and  fully  realized  that  no  one  and  nothing 
on  this  earth  is  immortal.  That  time  does  pass  entirely  too  fast. 
And  that  I  would  never  hunt  or  fish  with  Grady  Whitley 
again.  The  room  suddenly  felt  very  hot,  and  my  head  began 
spinning.  I  stumbled  into  the  hall  and  fainted. 

Grady  struggled  valiantly,  but  he  passed  away 
two  days  later. 


A: 


11  the  times  we  spent  together,  I  never  thought  that 
Grady  was  deliberately  trying  to  teach  me  anything 
other  than  how  to  catch  fish  or  shoot  game;  he  may  not  have 
realized  that  he  was  teaching  anything  else,  either. 
Many  outdoor  television  shows  sign  off  with  what  has 
become  something  of  a  cliche.  The  host  will  end  with  something 
like:  "And  remember,  take  a  kid  fishing!"  These  guys  often  appear 
to  toss  this  line  off  as  an  afterthought,  but  taking  a  kid  fishing  or  hunt- 
ing or  simply  spending  time  with  him  or  her  can  make  a  world  of  differ- 
ence. These  simple  acts  can  change  a  life;  I'm  convinced  they  saved  mine. 
The  afternoon  after  Grady's  funeral,  I  rode  my  bike  out  to  his  deer  woods  and 
walked  to  the  stand  where  we  last  hunted.  I  climbed  up,  sat  in  Grady's  spot  and  watched 
twilight  creep  up  the  trees.  I  felt  a  deep,  aching  loneliness  up  there  by  myself,  and  I  cried.  A  boy  can't  lose 
a  granddad,  even  (or  maybe  especially)  an  "adopted"  one,  and  not  be  deeply  pained  by  it. 
In  the  distance,  faint  but  clear,  I  heard  the  eight  low,  mellow  notes  of  a  barred  owl.  0 


The  eight-hooter,  so 
named  for  its  eight-note 
call,  lit  on  a  tree  limb 
just  15  or  20  feet  from 
the  blind,  level  with  our 
heads.  The  woods  were 
so  quiet  that  I  heard  a 
faint  thud  when  its  feet 
hit  the  limb. 
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Alligator  River 

National  Wildlife  Refuge 


written  by  Chris  Powell 
photographed  by  Jody  Duggins 


The  Alligator  River 
National  Wildlife 
Refuge  stands  as 
testament  to  the  fact 
that  there  are  still  very 
wild  places  left  in 
North  Carolina. 


I dig  my  kayak  paddle  into  the  dark  tannic 
water  of  Milltail  Creek  and  seem  to  glide 
back  a  couple  thousand  years  into  the  wilds 
of  the  Alligator  River  National  Wildlife  Refuge. 
Dru  Ferrence,  a  volunteer  with  the  Coastal 
Wildlife  Refuge  Society,  serves  as  my  guide, 
paddling  her  kayak  ahead  of  mine  down  an  old 
logging  canal  that  winds  deep  into  the  refuge 
and  eventually  opens  up  into  Sawyer  Lake. 

We  don't  see  any  alligators,  but  the  fact 
that  these  prehistoric  reptiles  call  this  place 
home  comes  as  no  surprise.  Managed  by  the 
U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  the  refuge  takes 
up  most  of  the  mainland  portion  of  Dare 
County  and  borders  the  watershed  of  the 
Pamlico  and  Albemarle  sounds.  It's  a  rich 
mix  of  bottomland  hardwoods,  wetlands, 
agricultural  fields  and  dense  pocosin. 

We  slide  past  giant  mats  of  floating  grass 
so  thick  they  look  as  if  they  could  be  walked 
upon.  Blue  flag  (Iris  virginica),  arrowhead 
cattails  and  water  lilies  decorate  the  banks, 
and  farther  into  the  woods  a  lush  under  - 
story  of  royal  ferns  and  chain  ferns  that 
grow  as  high  as  6  feet  are  shaded  by  tall 
cypress  and  loblolly  pine  trees. 

Through  its  history  there  were  periodic 
attempts  to  develop  and  harness  this  area — 
an  idea  that  almost  seems  laughable,  given 
its  remoteness.  In  the  early  1900s  a  booming 
logging  industry  developed  to  harvest  Atlantic 
white  cedar  and  cypress  from  what  is  now  the 
refuge.  To  remove  the  timber,  elevated  road- 
beds had  to  be  constructed  through  the  swamp. 
Steam -powered  dredges  dug  canals,  piling 
the  mud  up  to  make  a  bed  for  railway  tracks 
and  the  draglines  that  pulled  the  fallen 


Milltail  Creek  (above)  provides  for 
scenic  paddling  tours  into  the  wilds  of 
the  Alligator  River  National  Wildlife 
Refuge.  Herons  (left)  and  water  lilies 
(right)  are  just  a  few  of  the  many  wild 
species  found  on  this  massive  refuge. 
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you  are  seeing  out  there  now  is  not  the  large, 
mature  stands  of  thousands  of  acres  of  white 
cedar  anymore.  Although  we  have  a  signi- 
ficant percentage  of  the  Atlantic  white  cedar 
that  remains  in  North  Carolina  on  Alligator 
River,  it  is  still  only  a  fraction  of  what  was 
there  150  years  ago." 

But  logging  was  not  the  only  attempt  at 
carving  a  living  from  this  area.  During  the  era 
of  Prohibition,  a  thriving  bootleg  liquor  business 
emerged  literally  from  the  backwaters  of  this 
desolate  place.  The  basic  ingredients  existed 
in  abundance  for  moonshiners.  They  were  self- 
sufficient  through  farming,  were  surrounded 
by  water,  had  means  to  transport  the  product 
and  were  isolated  far  away  from  any  prying  rev- 
enues. The  tannic  water  provided  a  unique 
flavor  to  the  distilled  spirit,  affectionately 
named  the  East  Lake  cocktail.  Barrels  and 
barrels  of  the  whiskey  were  produced  in  Buffalo 
City  and  shipped  to  speakeasies  from  New  York 
to  Chicago.  "There  are  claims  that  there  are 
still  jugs  of  it  sunk  out  in  Milltail  Creek,  in  great 
quantities,"  Bryant  says.  "The  guys  would  sink 


"Although  we  have  a 
significant  percentage  of 
the  Atlantic  white  cedar 
that  remains  in  North 
Carolina  on  Alligator 
River,  it  is  still  only  a 
fraction  of  what  was 
there  150years  ago." 

— Mike  Bryant,  refuge  manager, 
Alligator  River  National 
Wildlife  Refuge 


timber  out.  Many  of  those  old  canals  still  exist, 
providing  a  way  to  penetrate  into  a  place  that 
would  be  almost  impossible  to  reach  other- 
wise. Most  of  the  refuge  is  pocosin — a  low- 
lying  area  grown  over  with  vegetation  so 
thick  a  person  "can  throw  a  pencil  at  it,  and 
the  pencil  will  bounce  back,"  says  refuge 
manager  Mike  Bryant. 

So  extensive  was  the  logging  operation 
that  a  town  developed,  called  Buffalo  City. 
Named  after  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  where  the  timber 
company  was  based,  the  town  peaked  at  3,000 
residents,  making  it  the  largest  municipality 
in  Dare  County  at  the  time.  Loaded  at  Milltail 
Creek,  barges  full  of  timber  were  towed  across 
the  Albemarle  Sound  to  Elizabeth  City.  The 
wood  was  then  shipped  up  and  down  the  coast 
to  be  used  for  boat  building,  siding  and  shingles. 

"If  you  went  back  several  thousand  years, 
the  refuge  probably  would  look  much  like 
it  does  today,  except  that  during  the  past 
150  years,  it  has  been  a  heavily  massaged 
landscape,"  Bryant  says.  "It  has  been  ditched 
with  roads  and  timbered  heavily  so  that  what 
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Black  bears  can  often  be  seen  feeding 
in  agricultural  fields  within  the  refuge. 
Though  not  nearly  as  visible,  red  wolves 
and  alligators  also  inhabit  the  wildlife 
refuge  along  with  numerous  other  species. 


it  when  the  revenuers  were  coming,  I  guess. 
Or  it  just  sank  as  a  matter  of  trying  to  get  it 
out  of  there,  and  a  boat  or  a  barge  sank,  and 
it  is  sitting  on  the  bottom  waiting  for  somebody 
to  retrieve  another  fine  bottle  of  the  stuff." 

Yet  the  most  recent  attempt  at  harnessing 
this  wild  land  ironically  paved  the  way  for  it 
to  be  protected  forever. 
During  the  early  1980s 
and  the  rise  of  corpo- 
rate farms,  Prudential 
Insurance  Co.  and  the 
now-defunct  McClean 
Industries  entered  into 
a  joint  venture  called 
Prulean  Farm.  Five 
thousand  acres  of  the 
highest  land  was  cleared 
for  farming.  But  the 
agricultural  economy 
started  to  drop,  and  the 
farm  never  succeeded. 
Prudential  decided 
to  donate  all  105,000 
acres  it  owned.  And  in  1984,  The  Nature 
Conservancy  brokered  a  deal  with  the 
U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  to  create  the 
Alligator  River  National  Wildlife  Refuge. 

Having  reached  the  deepest  point  of 
Sawyer  Lake,  Dru  and  I  backtrack  to  where 
we  started,  make  a  turn  and  glide  out  into 
Milltail  Creek.  Dru  tells  me  that  some  of  the 
locals  use  the  creek  as  a  hurricane  hole.  If  a 
large  storm  threatens,  locals  will  drive  their 
boats  from  the  Alligator  River  and  Albemarle 
Sound  up  into  the  most  protected  areas  of 
the  creek.  The  boats  are  then  tightly  secured 
and  left  until  the  hurricane  has  passed. 


As  we  follow  the  creek  toward  the  river, 
I  can  make  out  the  old  creosote  remains  of 
a  barge  dock  that  extends  from  the  shore. 
Civilization  must  have  enveloped  this  whole 
area,  I  realize.  Yet,  the  densely  vegetated 
shoreline  clouds  any  image  I  can  muster  of 
a  bustling  logging  town.  The  creek  looks  like 
it  would  be  an  angler's  dream,  but  the  acidic 
waters  allow  for  only  very  sparse  fish  popula- 
tions. Instead,  we  hear  frogs  and  see  numer- 
ous shorebirds  and  a  blue  heron  that  flies 
ahead  of  us.  The  area  is  perfect  for  touring 
by  boat,  and  anyone  with  a  kayak  has  free 
rein  over  these  beautiful  backwaters.  In 
addition,  four  eco-tourism  companies  have 
licenses  to  offer  guided  trips  into  the  refuge. 

Following  the  paddling  trip,  I  decide  to 
take  a  stab  at  the  terrestrial  aspect  of  this 
magnificent  place.  A  primary  purpose  of 
the  refuge  is  to  provide  habitat  for  migrating 
waterfowl,  and  significant  portions  of  prop- 
erty are  dedicated  to  impoundments  planted 
with  grain  crops.  All  national  refuges  have 
a  wildlife-first  policy,  which  means  that  the 
lands  serve  to  promote  wildlife  habitat.  "When 
it  doesn't  really  conflict  with  that  wildlife - 
first  policy,  we  encourage  and  support  what 
we  refer  to  as  wildlife-dependent  uses:  hunt- 
ing and  fishing,  wildlife  photography,  wildlife 
observation,  interpretation  and  environmen- 
tal education,"  says  Bonnie  Strawser,  a  wild- 
life interpretive  specialist  with  the  U.S.  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service. 

The  public  is  free  to  go  wherever  they  like; 
however,  insects  are  notoriously  aggressive 
during  the  summer  months,  and  the  wooded 
areas  are  practically  impenetrable  in  most 
places.  Alligator  River  refuge  is  also  known 
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for  its  ability  to  grow  very  large  canebrake 
rattlesnakes  and  copperheads.  But  the  most 
pervasive  danger  is  getting  lost.  "You  can  get 
turned  around  so  easily,"  Strawser  says.  "I've 
wandered  around  for  a  couple  of  hours,  12  feet 
from  the  road,  and  I  couldn't  find  it.  We  have 
had  proficient  biologists  who  are  in  the  woods 
all  the  time  getting  lost  out  there.  It's  just 
really  easy  to  lose  track  of  where  you  are." 

Tom  Crews,  the  refuge's  district  fire  man- 
ager, has  been  attempting  to  open  up  the  refuge 


A  group  of  kayakers  glide  into  Milltail 
Creek.  During  the  warmer  months,  tur- 
tles, frogs  and  wild  irises  (opposite  page) 
can  be  seen  akmg  the  shorelines. 


to  both  humans 
and  wildlife  alike 
by  employing 
controlled  burns. 
Burning  this  part 
of  the  world  is 
extremely  tricky, 
says  Crews, 
because  the 
pocosin  is  thick 
with  dead,  dry  vege- 
tation that  ignites  like  tinder.  Add  to  that 
the  fact  that  the  ground  is  organic  (often  peat), 
meaning  even  the  soil  is  flammable.  "This 
refuge  has  one  of  the  highest  concentrations 
of  hazardous  fuels  in  the  country,"  Crews  says. 
"These  pocosins  are  just  extremely  hazardous 
for  wildfires.  They  have  a  natural  cycle  of 
burning  that  ranges  from  every  three  to  five 
years  to  a  10-year  cycle.  One  lightning  strike 
has  the  potential  to  burn  off  the  entire  Dare 
County  mainland." 

To  prevent  this  from  happening,  Crews  has 
been  working  since  1997  to  conduct  burns  on  a 
landscape  scale  to  reduce  hazardous  fuels.  What 
was  once  impenetrable  pocosin  becomes  open 
woodland.  Only  small  sections  are  burned  at  a 
time  to  control  the  fire  and  give  animals  a  place 
to  relocate.  Also,  these  burns  are  carefully  timed 
so  as  not  to  threaten  red  wolf  pups,  which  are 
especially  vulnerable  around  April  of  each  year. 


A  relatively  easy  way  to  access  the  refuge 
by  foot  is  to  take  the  Creef  Cut  Wildlife  Trail, 
a  half-mile  paved  trail  and  boardwalk  elevated 
above  the  wetland.  The  trail  has  agricultural 
fields  and  wetlands  on  one  side  and  a  man- 
made  canal  on  the  other,  guiding  walkers  over 
sphagnum  moss  beds  and  past  pools  rimmed 
with  marsh  grasses  and  alive  with  frogs  and 
salamanders.  Plant  species  include  numerous 
lowland  wildflowers,  sawgrass,  juncas,  spartina, 
shrubs,  bald  cypress  and  Atlantic  white  cedar. 
Birdwatchers  will  likely  encounter  gallinules, 
rails,  neotropical  migrants  and  numerous 
warblers,  among  other  winged  creatures. 

Guided  wolf  howlings  are  some  of  the  more 
popular  reasons  for  visiting  the  refuge.  In  1987 , 
the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  released  four 
pairs  of  red  wolves  into  the  refuge  in  an  attempt 
to  reestablish  the  almost  extinct  species.  Today, 
nearly  100  of  the  wolves  live  in  the  wilds  of 
coastal  North  Carolina.  Near  dusk,  a  person 
at  the  end  of  the  trail  can  let  out  their  best 
wolf  howl,  and  odds  are  a  chorus  of  red  wolves 
will  answer  it.  Not  considered  to  be  a  threat 
to  humans,  these  wolves  are  extremely  shy 
and  flee  when  encountered. 

Probably  the  most  popular  method  of  expe- 
riencing the  refuge  is  by  vehicle.  Visitors  have 
access  to  the  numerous  roads  that  dissect  the 
refuge.  From  these  vantage  points,  visitors  can 
see  deer,  black  bears  and  waterfowl,  including 
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tundra  swans.  When  crops  are  planted  in  the 
impoundments,  foraging  bears  can  often  be 
spotted  from  the  road.  However,  many  of 
these  fields  are  very  large,  so  a  pair  of  good 
binoculars  is  recommended. 

"We  have  about  5,000  acres  of  cleared 
land,  and  about  2,000  of  that  is  farmed  by 
cooperative  farmers,"  Bryant  says.  "They 
row-crop  small  grains  and  a  little  bit  of 
corn.  For  them  to  grow  a  crop  of  corn 
commercially  is  almost  impossible  because 
we  have  a  large  bear  population,  and  bears 
love  corn.  Instead  of  paying  rent,  the  farmers 
return  services  for  commodities  by  leaving 
some  crops.  If  they  plant  corn,  it  is  pretty 
much  a  sacrificial  crop." 

The  refuge  is  also 
known,  of  course,  for  its 
namesake — the  American 
alligator.  Considered  to  be 
the  northernmost  extent 
of  their  range,  the  lowlands 
are  home  to  about  50  alli- 
gators, some  quite  large. 
There  would  likely  be 
more  were  it  not  for  peri- 
odic cold  winters  that  keep 
the  gator  populations  in 
check.  Like  the  red  wolves, 
alligators  are  extremely  shy, 
preferring  to  avoid  humans. 
And  visitors  who  spot  an 
alligator  should  consider  themselves 
fortunate — not  dinner. 

I  leave  the  refuge  with  a  feeling  that  I  still 
don't  know  this  land.  Though  I've  traveled 
its  roads,  walked  its  trails  and  paddled  its 
creeks,  I  feel  like  I've  seen  just  the  exterior — 
and  only  as  much  as  it  allows.  I  can't  help 
but  wonder  how  close  to  a  wolf  I  may  have 


A  Century  of  Conservation 

March  14, 2003,  will  mark  the  100-j/ear 
anniversary  of  the  first  national  wildlife 
refuge  in  the  United  States — Pelican  Island 
National  Wildlife  Refuge  in  Sebastian,  Fla. 
To  commemorate  this  historic  event,  2003 
has  been  designated  as  a  centennial  cele- 
bration by  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service. 
Wings  Over  Water  2003  will  be  one  of  the 
keystone  events  for  the  celebration.  Held 
each  year,  Oct.  14-19,  the  event  offers  pro- 
grams for  amateur  to  serious  birders,  nature 
enthusiasts,  wildlife  photographers,  pad- 
dlers  and  others  who  enjoy  being  up  close 
with  nature.  For  more  information  about 
centennial  events,  call  the  Outer  Banks 
Chamber  of  Commerce  at  (252)  441-8144. 


unknowingly  come,  or  if  a  bear  has  watched 
me  from  a  safe  distance.  Did  an  alligator  sub- 
merge before  I  rounded  the  corner?  And  have 
I  paddled  over  a  jug  of  East  Lake  cocktail?  t<2 

Have  any  thoughts  about  this  story  1 
E-mail  Chris  Powell,  managing  editor,  at 
chris.powell@ncwildlife.org 


Alligator  River 

National  Wildlife  Refuge 


ALBEMARLE  SOUND 
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LOCATION:  Mainland  portion  of  Dare  County 
SIZE:  152,000  acres 

ACCESS:  Open  year-round;  motor  vehicles 
allowed  on  roads;  footpaths  and  paddling  trails 

HUNTING:  Allowed  in  season.  Hunters  must 
obtain  and  sign  a  permit,  located  at  each 
entrance.  Notifying  refuge  staff  is  encouraged 
but  not  necessary.  Game — deer,  waterfowl, 
squirrels,  quail  and  doves 

FlSHING:  Freshwater  and  saltwater  species, 
boating  access  area  on  Milltail  Creek,  shore 
fishing  along  Alligator  River  and  numerous 
roadside  canals 

NONGAME:  Alligators,  red  wolves,  red- 
cockaded  woodpeckers,  warblers,  barred 
owls,  red-eyed  vireos,  bald  eagles,  ospreys 
and  many  more 

OTHER  RECREATION:  Hiking,  kayaking,  bird- 
watching  and  photography 

MORE  INFORMATION:  Log  onto  alligator 
river.fws.gov,  or  call  (252)  473-1131. 
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written  and  photographed  by 
F.  Eugene  Hester 
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A  little 
woodcraft 
provides 
nesting  for 
generations 
of  this  most 
beautiful  of 
duck  species. 
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Placed  in  the  proper  locations, 
wooden  boxes  provide  vital  nest- 
ing habitat  for  wood  ducks.  The 
author  (above,  left)  and  Lee  Poole 
install  a  nest  box  in  Wake  County. 


/t  happened  half  a  century  ago,  and  the  revelation  changed  my  life. 
I  had  known  a  lot  about  ducks  and  geese  since  childhood  and  was  intrigued  by  their 
mysterious  ways,  especially  their  migrations.  Ducks  and  geese  seemed  like  phantoms, 
disappearing  in  late  winter  to  fly  off  to  some  unknown  destination  in  the  far  north.  And 
equally  mysterious  was  their  return  in  autumn.  I  knew,  too,  of  the  nesting  of  mallards — 
as  well  as  other  ducks,  geese  and  swans — on  marsh  islands  or  on  the  ground  among  vege- 
tation close  to  lakes  and  potholes.  I  thought  I  understood  waterfowl  nesting. 

Then  it  happened.  I  learned  that  wood  ducks,  my  most  sought-after  duck  of  local 
creeks  and  millponds,  nested  in  hollow  trees.  In  trees?  Never  in  my  wildest  imagination 
had  I  suspected  such  nesting  activity.  I  learned,  too,  that  many  wood  ducks  stay  here 
and  nest  in  North  Carolina,  and  that  in  addition  to  hollow  trees,  they  would  also  nest 
in  giant -sized  bluebird  boxes. 

As  a  zoology  professor,  I  became  excited  about  wood-duck  management.  My  enthu- 
siasm has  been  shared  by  a  lot  of  others  over  the  years,  and  we  have  erected  and  main- 
tained wood-duck  boxes  on  many  farm  ponds  and  millponds.  I  even  co-wrote  a  book 
with  Jack  Dermid,  The  World  of  the  Wood  Duek,  which  some  libraries  may  still  have. 

Initially,  my  fellow  researchers  and  I  studied  the  boxes  to  determine  use  and  nest- 
ing success.  Later,  we  began  banding  the  nesting  hens  with  numbered  leg  bands  that 
enabled  us  to  determine  whether  the  same  ducks  returned  to  nest  the  following  year, 
and  in  which  boxes  they  nested.  We  learned  a  lot  about  survival  rates,  too,  since  we 
knew  how  many  were  back  from  the  previous  years. 

Wood  ducks,  as  their  name  implies,  are  creatures  of  wooded  creeks  and  swamps. 
They  are  dependent  on  these  wetland  areas  for  everything — not  just  for  nesting  trees, 
but  also  for  food.  They  feed  on  the  seeds  of  oaks,  hickories,  ash,  black  gum,  dogwood 
and  beech.  They  also  feed  on  a  variety  of  aquatic  plants  found  in  beaver  ponds  and  other 
marshes  and  swamps.  Considered  by  many  to  be  the  most  beautiful  of  waterfowl,  wood 
ducks  are  also,  in  most  years,  North  Carolina's  most  frequently  hunted  duck  species.  They 
can  be  elusive,  whether  the  hunting  method  involves  floating  in  creeks  or  waiting  on 
islands  or  in  swamps  for  pass  shooting. 

They  begin  nesting  in  winter  and  continue  throughout  spring  and  into  early  summer. 
Some  boxes  are  used  twice  in  a  season.  We  were  surprised  to  learn  that  our  efforts  to 
camouflage  the  nest  boxes — to  make  them  appear  natural  and  not  easily  seen — were 
not  necessary.  In  fact,  camouflage  was  a  disadvantage.  Boxes  made  of  bright,  new  wood 
and  placed  in  conspicuous  places  were  more  readily  used. 
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By  the  end  of  January,  wood  duck  pairs 
are  looking  for  nest  sites,  often  perching 
on  tree  limbs  to  examine  tree  cavities.  One 
consideration  is  safety  from  predation.  Rac- 
coons and  black  rat  snakes  are  especially 
effective  predators  and  are  not  hesitant  to 
swim  far  from  shore  to  find  duck  nests  and 
eat  the  eggs.  Once  she  finds  a  suitable  nest 
site,  the  hen  will  return  there  year  after  year 
to  nest  in  the  same  place.  Her  mate  follows 
her  and,  therefore,  might  be  far  from  the 
area  where  he  hatched. 

The  initial  nest  is  shaped  from  wood 
chips,  leaves  or  other  plant  remains  already 
in  the  cavity.  The  wood  duck  pair  returns 
each  morning.  The  drake  waits  while  the 
hen  goes  inside  and  lays  an  egg — one  each 


morning  in  this  manner  until  the  clutch 
of  12  to  15  eggs  is  complete.  After  several 
eggs  are  laid,  the  hen  plucks  feathers  from 
her  breast  to  line  the  nest  and  to  cover  the 
eggs  any  time  she  is  away. 

After  incubating  about  30  days,  the  eggs 
hatch.  The  ducklings  can  be  heard  peeping 
and  cracking  the  eggshell  by  pecking  it  with 
an  egg  tooth,  a  special  point  on  the  bill.  The 
young  remain  in  the  nest,  kept  warm  by  the 
hen ,  for  about  24  hours.  They  are  then  dry, 
fluffy  and  ready  to  leave  the  nest. 

A  novel  technique  helped  us  learn  about 
the  lives  of  wood  ducks  almost  from  the 
moment  they  hatched.  We  applied  tiny, 
numbered  metal  tags  to  the  foot  webs  of 
the  baby  ducks  when  they  were  only  one 


day  old  and  still  in  the  nest.  From  these 
marked  birds,  we  were  able  to  learn  the 
exact  age,  where  they  hatched  and  other 
useful  information  that  we  never  could 
have  determined  in  other  ways.  Much  of 
what  we  learned  has  very  practical  applica- 
tion for  managing  wood  ducks. 

When  it's  time  for  the  young  ducks  to 
leave  the  nest,  the  hen  drops  to  the  water  or 
ground  and  calls  softly.  The  ducklings  climb 
the  inside  of  the  box  or  tree  cavity  and  jump 
out  in  rapid  succession.  The  fall  might  be 
anywhere  from  5  to  50  feet,  but  fluttering 
wings  allow  the  chicks  to  land  without  injury. 

Although  wood  ducks  sometimes  nest  far 
from  water,  they  lead  their  young  soon  after 
hatching  to  good  brood -rearing  habitat  con- 
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Wood  duck  hens  return  to  the  same  nesting  spot 
year  after  year,  followed  by  their  drakes  (nuzzling 
hen,  far  left).  The  female  uses  her  breast  feathers 
to  form  a  downy  cushion  for  the  eggs  (left),  which 
hatch  about  a  month  later  (middle).  Just  one  day 
old,  the  ducklings  leap  from  the  nest  box  (below) 
and  join  their  mother  in  the  protection  of  the  reeds 
and  other  vegetation  (bottom). 


taining  shallow  water  and  a  lot  of  emergent 
vegetation.  Though  only  one  day  old,  the 
ducklings  are  already  able  to  run,  swim  and 
even  dive  to  escape  danger.  They  follow  the 
hen  as  she  leads  them  to  dense  cover  in  shal- 
low water.  She  walks  a  direct  route  from  the 
nest  to  the  brood-rearing  area,  over  land  if 
necessary.  If  the  nest  is  not  near  water,  the 
long  march  can  present  additional  hazards, 
including  predation. 

Initially,  the  ducklings  feed  mostly  on 
insects,  but  after  a  few  weeks  they  begin 
to  feed  mainly  on  plant  matter.  By  the 
time  the  young  are  10  weeks  old,  they  are 
as  large  as  the  adults  and  already  flying. 

Some  of  our  wood  ducks  migrate,  and 
others  do  not.  We  learned  from  hunt- 


ers returning  leg  bands  that  half  of  the 
birds  that  were  killed  were  harvested 
within  25  miles  of  the  pond  where  they 
were  banded,  indicating  they  had  not 
migrated.  Of  the  ducks  that  did  migrate 
and  were  killed  by  hunters,  most  had  gone 
south  of  our  Wake  County  banding  site, 
mainly  to  southeastern  North  Carolina 
and  the  eastern  part  of  South  Carolina, 
especially  along  the  Waccamaw  River. 
Some  were  killed  farther  away — a  few 
in  Georgia  and  Florida,  and  one  made 
it  all  the  way  to  Louisiana. 

Most  migration  southward  occurs  in 
October.  Wood  ducks  from  more  northern 
states  move  south  and  join  our  ducks.  Pair- 
ing takes  place  on  the  wintering  grounds.  0 
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Duck  Box 


When  is  the  right  time  to  put  up  a  nest  box?  There  is  not 
a  bad  or  inappropriate  time.  If  properly  erected  on  a  solid, 
treated  post  and  equipped  with  a  predator  guard,  the  box 
should  last  at  least  25  years  and  provide  for  many  broods 
of  ducklings. 

Nest  boxes  can  be  made  to  supplement  natural  cavities, 
and  if  properly  constructed  they  can  prevent  raccoons  and 
snakes  from  entering  the  nest.  Swamps,  woodland  streams 
and  especially  beaver  ponds  provide  the  essential  habitat. 


Materials 

Wood:  10  linear  feet  of  1-inch  x  12-inch  rough-cut  cedar 

or  cypress  lumber 
Fasteners:  25  size  8-  or  10-penny  zinc-coated  nails 

or  2  v/.i-  to  3-inch  galvanized  screws 
One  lag  bolt:  4  inches  or  longer 
Hinge:  1,  with  3-inch  cabinet  screws 
Hardware  cloth:  18-inch  strip  at  least  3  inches  wide 
One  post:  4-inch  x  4-inch,  up  to  16  feet  long  (should 

be  cypress,  cedar  or  treated  wood)  Wood  shavings  or 

chips:  enough  to  form  a  3-inch  nest  base  in  each  box 

Building  Nesting  Boxes 

The  lack  of  natural  cavities  is  one  of  the  most  important 
factors  that  limit  the  growth  of  wood  duck  populations. 
You  can  help  by  constructing  and  placing  wood  duck  boxes 
where  tree  cavities  don't  exist.  Boxes  may  be  placed  in 
ponds,  impoundments,  beaver  ponds,  swamps  or  secluded 
coves  on  larger  lakes.  To  prevent  dump  nesting,  place 
boxes  at  least  100  yards  apart,  with  boxes  visually  iso- 
lated from  each  other.  Since  wood  ducks  begin  nesting  in 
winter,  you  should  install  boxes  by  the  end  of  December. 
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Source:  North  Carolina  Wood  Ducks:  Natural  History  and  Management 
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Assembly  of  standard  wood  duck  box 


Upper  Side  #2 


1"  x  12" 
rough  lumber 


3~  Latch- 


Side  #1 


12" 


Front 


-«  14"  ► 

Lower  Side  #2 


Design  Tips 

Boxes  with  side-mounted  doors  are  much  easier  to  main- 
tain and  clean  than  bottom-  or  top-opening  ones.  Lumber 
should  be  rough  cut  to  help  ducklings  climb  the  walls  of 
the  box.  Use  screws  instead  of  nails  when  fastening  the 
box  together  so  that  repairs  can  be  made  more  easily. 

Maintenance 

Box  use  is  higher  and  nesting  more  successful  if  boxes 
receive  annual  maintenance.  Each  fall  you  should  clean 
out  old  nests,  eggs,  parasites  and  wasp  nests.  Fresh 
wood  shavings  should  be  added  and  any  repairs  made 
before  the  new  nesting  season. 


Assembly  of  predator  guard 


Components  layout 
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Predator  Protection 

Raccoons  and  black  snakes  are  the  most 
serious  predators  of  nesting  wood  ducks. 
The  use  of  cone-shaped  predator  guards 
is  essential  if  you  want  your  boxes  to  do 
more  good  than  harm.  Never  put  a  duck 
box  up  without  a  predator  guard. 

Predator  Guards 

Pictured  is  a  layout  for  cutting  three  pred- 
ator guards  from  a  3-foot  x  8-foot  sheet 
of  26-gauge  galvanized  metal.  Cut  (on 
solid  lines  only)  following  the  sequence  of 
numbers.  Make  circular  cuts  in  a  counter- 
clockwise direction.  To  make  initial  cuts 
on  line  A-B,  make  a  slot  at  A  with  a  cold 
chisel.  Use  tin  snips  and  wear  leather 
gloves.  After  cutting,  fold  guards  over 
to  the  slashed  line,  forming  a  cone,  and 
fasten  with  three  sheet  metal  screws. 
Make  an  X-shaped  cut  in  the  center  of 
each  guard.  The  sheet  metal  can  then 
be  folded  back  to  form  four  flaps.  This 
allows  for  a  square  opening  for  the  post 
to  slide  through.  Attach  the  guard  to  the 
post  with  1-inch  roofing  nails  or  screws. 
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BIG  FISH  Of^ 

Surf  fishing  along  the  Outer  Banks  has  been  extended 

into  the  winter  months  with  the  return  of  large  striped  bass 

ii  :l&mmmm^mm   'i,ii^wai 


Ron  Evans  drives  a  custom,  diesel,  four-wheel-drive  van  out  on  the  beach  at  Cape  Hatteras 
and  parks  it  above  the  high -tide  line  near  the  point.  He,  his  kin  and  guests  might  spend  the 
better  part  of  a  week  there  late  in  the  year  when  the  crowds  thin,  fishing  and  monitoring  foot- 
ball games  on  a  satellite  TV  Evans  is  a  familiar  sight  to  a  small  group  of  dedicated  surf  regulars  because 
he  has  journeyed  from  Baltimore  and  fished  the  Outer  Banks  with  many  of  them  for  more  than  30  years. 
Recently,  he  has  been  coming  later  in  the  year,  largely  because  the  fishing  then  is  so  improved. 

Large  bluefish,  common  along  the  beach  in  previous  decades,  have  been  scarce  since  the  1990s. 
"After  the  drum  moved  offshore,"  Evans  said  one  cold,  windy  day  last  December,  "there  wasn't  much 
to  catch  but  skates  and  dogfish.  But  now  there's  striped  bass  until  maybe  Christmas  and  a  good 
chance  for  bigger  fish  than  we've  been  seeing  in  quite  a  few  years." 

Late-fall  fishing,  Evans  notes,  improved  after  Atlantic  striped  bass  populations  from  Virginia  to  New 
England  were  restored.  They  had  been  fished  to  all-time  low  levels  in  the  1980s.  Those  fish  summer 
and  spawn  north  of  North  Carolina,  but  they  migrate  down  the  coast  in  winter,  feeding  on  migrating 
bait  in  the  surf  zone  until  the  water  falls  below  about  40  degrees.  Then  they  move  offshore  for  the 
coldest  weeks  of  the  year. 

For  inshore  anglers,  the  prime  time  for  this  striper  run  has  lately  fallen  between  Thanksgiving  and 
Christmas.  That  adds  a  significant  extension  to  the  fall  big  red  drum  season,  which  lias  always  begun 
in  October  and  generally  ends  when  the  water  falls  below  about  60  degrees  in  November.  Visitors  to 
the  Cape  Hatteras  National  Seashore  also  diminish  at  that  time.  But  nothing  could  be  more  dynamic 
than  Outer  Banks  weather  and  water  temperature.  For  weeks  in  the  late  fall,  a  southwest  wind  can 
suddenly  come  up,  pushing  warm  water  to  the  beach  and  warming  the  air.  It  makes  a  dramatic  differ- 
ence. As  long  as  the  water  temperature  remains  above  60  degrees,  anglers  can  expect  a  storied  giant 
drum  blitz,  when  30-  to  50-pounders  in  big  schools  scarf  baits,  break  lines  and  cause  untold  mayhem 
on  the  beach. 


WINTER  BE  AC 
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As  the  almost  balmy 
dusk  descended, 
anglers  laughed  merrily 

and  slogged  through 
the  wash,  releasing  one 

striper  after  another. 


The  return  of  striped  bass  has 
extended  the  surf -fishing  season  on 
the  Outer  Banks  well  past  Thanks- 
gking  and  into  Christnias.  Using 
circle  hooks  (right)  and  practic- 
ing catch- and-release  (below)  will 
ensure  good  fishing  for  large  stripers 
for  years  to  come. 


One  December  afternoon,  Stanley 
Winborne  of  Raleigh  lay  on  his  back  in 
waders,  resting  in  the  wet  sand  of  a  shoal 
island  at  the  tip  of  Cape  Hatteras.  He  had 
just  released  his  second  big  red  drum,  and 
it  had  left  him  tapped  out.  When  the  first 
40-pounder  hit,  Winborne  was  already  pooped 
after  releasing  in  rapid  succession  a  dozen 
striped  bass  35  to  40  inches  long.  The  drum 
picked  up  his  bait  on  the  windward  side  of 
the  island  and  fought  him  all  the  way  around 
the  eastern  end  to  the  leeward  shore.  On  the 
tour,  it  took  him  over  and  under  at  least 
eight  other  anglers,  some  of  whose  lines  were 
stretched  tight  as  guitar  strings  by  striped  bass 
and  drum.  Now,  looking  up  into  clouds  tinted 
pink  by  the  setting  sun,  Winborne  caught  his 
breath  and  rested  his  aching  arms  and  back. 
He  waited  for  the  energy  to  cast  an  8 -ounce 
lead  pyramid  and  a  13/0  circle  hook  baited 


with  a  thumb-sized  piece  of  fresh  menhaden. 
As  he  rested,  he  couldn't  help  but  grin. 

We  had  fetched  up  on  that  bare  shoal 
island  at  Dan  Willard's  invitation.  Willard, 
retired  after  a  U.S.  Coast  Guard  career, 
works  at  a  local  tackle  shop  and  fishes  every 
day  he  can.  Winborne  and  I  drove  out  on 
the  beach  with  him  in  his  truck,  towing  a 
12 -foot  plastic  dinghy  and  25 -horsepower 
outboard.  "Until  this  warm  weather  moved 
in  a  couple  of  weeks  ago,"  he  said,  "we  each 
were  releasing  five  to  more  than  a  dozen 
stripers  a  night." 

When  he's  fishing  alone,  Willard  trolls  and 
casts  lures  from  his  little  boat,  sometimes 
taking  a  fish  for  someone,  because  he  doesn't 
eat  fish.  The  shoal  island  had  formed  in  calm 
weather.  As  each  windless  day  followed  the  one 
before,  the  island  grew  until  it  almost  joined 
the  cape's  point.  Anglers  could  wade  across 


the  slough  at  low  tide.  But  the  boat  allowed 
us  to  fish  a  few  hours  and  run  back  on  any 
tide  rather  than  wait  for  it  to  fall.  Everyone 
knew  the  next  storm  would  obliterate  the 
island  and  reform  the  cape,  so  we  fished  with 
a  sense  of  urgency. 

Drum  fishing  should  have  been  all  over 
by  Thanksgiving,  and  water  temperature  that 
evening  should  have  been  in  the  low  50s. 
Instead,  behind  a  wind  shift  to  the  south, 
the  water  temperature  had  climbed  over  60. 
Though  we  had  wanted  stripers  that  morn- 
ing, Willard  had  predicted  the  drum  would 
run  even  though  the  last  one  had  been 
caught  weeks  earlier. 

After  we  dragged  the  dinghy  up  on  the 
island  and  anchored  it,  we  walked  to  the 


opposite  end  and  began  fishing.  Immediately, 
we  were  besieged  with  2 -pound  bluefish  and 
puppy  drum  weighing  more  than  5  pounds. 
Winborne  caught  a  speckled  trout  of  about 
4  pounds.  Then,  as  dusk  descended,  big 
stripers  moved  in.  Anglers  from  Cape 
Point  had  waded  over,  and  most  were  into 
fish.  They  made  a  jolly  scene.  As  the  almost 
balmy  dusk  descended,  anglers  laughed 
merrily  and  slogged  through  the  wash, 
releasing  one  striper  after  another.  Just  when 
everyone  needed  a  break,  the  school  of  big 
drum  moved  in  and  the  fishing  intensity 
peaked.  Soon,  Winborne  lay  recovering 
on  the  beach. 

This  type  of  fishing  requires  stamina,  cast- 
ing ability  and  a  long,  stout  rod.  A  casual 
approach  to  rod  selection 
and  casting  skills  is  likely 
to  leave  the  novice  stand- 
ing Ashless  and  frustrated 
beside  practiced  veterans 
with  fish  to  show  for  their 
efforts.  A  high  level  of 
commitment  is  necessary 
for  success.  Often,  anglers 
must  cast  over  a  band  of 
dirty  water  near  the  beach. 
Even  10  additional  yards 


Stanley  Winborne  and  Dan  Willard 
use  a  plastic  dinghy  to  reach  a  shoal 
island  for  stripers  near  Cape  Point. 
Warm  clothing,  good  waders  and  cast- 
ing practice  are  essential  for  winter  surf 
fishing  on  the  Outer  Banks. 


can  make  a  difference  in  the  hook  rate.  That 
extra  yardage  may  be  the  most  important 
factor  in  success  on  big  red  drum  and  stripers. 
Long-casters  catch  more  fish.  Last  winter,  Ron 
Evans  beached  striped  bass  weighing  more 
than  25  pounds  partly  because  he  was  able  to 
consistently  launch  an  8 -ounce  pyramid  and 
a  big  chunk  of  bait  more  than  80  yards  to 
clear  water  where  the  fish  were. 

The  bait  rod  should  be  10  to  12  feet  long 
and  capable  of  throwing  6  to  12  ounces  of 
lead  and  a  chunk  of  bait.  Most  anglers  will 
also  want  a  lighter  rod  for  6-ounce  metal  lures 
and  poppers.  Though  significant  additional 
distance  can  be  gained  with  specialized  spin 
tackle,  the  longest  casters  employ  conventional 
reels.  Production  rods  with  specifications 
suitable  for  these  types  of  bait  fishing  are 
available  from  several  manufacturers.  Builders 
can  craft  blanks  from  some  of  the  same  sup- 
pliers into  custom  rods. 

Warm  clothing,  good  waders  and  casting 
practice  will  serve  the  winter  surf  angler  well. 
Circle  hooks  have  nearly  taken  over  Outer 
Banks  bait  fishing,  dependably  and  harmlessly 
hooking  fish  in  the  corner  of  the  mouth  rather 
than  deep,  where  they  might  be  mortally 
injured.  Consult  local  tackle  shops  for  fresh 
bait  and  advice  on  terminal  tackle. 

Short  of  a  hard  freeze  with  hazardous 
driving  conditions,  don't  worry  about  the 
weather.  On  my  most  recent  trip,  the  weather 
changed  radically  three  times  in  five  days,  to 
the  complete  surprise  of  the  forecasters,  so 
checking  in  advance  may  not  be  helpful.  £2 


Fishing 

Regulations 


See  the  N.C.  Division  of  Marine 

Fisheries  Web  page  at 
http://www.ncf  isheries. 
net/recgide.htm, 
or  call  1  (800)  682-2632 
or  (252)  726-702 1 .  Find  information 

specific  to  striped  bass  at 
http://www.ncf  isheries  .net/ 
newstuf/stribass.htm. 
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Searching  for 

Animal  Signs 


written  by  Buffy  Silverman  I  illustrated  by  Consie  Pouell  I  nature  activity  by  Anne  M.  Runyon 


You  don't  often  see  a  fox,  an  opossum,  a  raccoon  or  a  skunk 
when  you  hike  through  fields  and  woods.  Wild  animals 
are  wary  of  the  sounds  and  smells  of  people,  and  hide 
before  you  catch  a  glimpse  of  them.  Many  move 
about  after  dark.  But  animals  leave  a  record  of 
their  travels.  By  identifying  and  reading  tracks  and 
other  signs  they  leave  behind,  you  can  learn 
about  animals'  private  lives. 


Dog  tracks  are  fairly  round,  with  claw 
marks  frequently  showing  above  the 
toe  pads.  The  splayed  toes  on  this  track 
show  that  the  dog  was  moving  rapidly. 


Jtfc 


Coyote,  red  wolf  and  wolf  tracks  tend 
to  be  somewhat  more  elongated  than 
domestic  dog  tracks,  but  they  still 
show  the  characteristic  canid  shape. 


Good  Hunting  Grounds 

Where  should  you  start  your  search  for  animal 
tracks?  Think  of  the  places  where  your  boots  leave 
a  trail.  Muddy  ground,  sand,  soft  soil  and  fresh 
snow  all  show  animal  prints. 

Wild  animals  regularly  journey  to  a  spot  where 
they  can  drink.  Look  for  tracks  along  the  muddy 
shore  of  a  lake  or  the  banks  of  a  stream,  or  even  at 
the  edge  of  a  puddle.  Check  for  tracks  early  in  the 
morning,  when  you  are  likely  to  find  prints  that 
were  made  during  the  night.  Or  take  a  walk  after 
a  rainstorm  when  the  ground  is  moist. 


Canada  goose 


Domestic  and  wild 
cat  tracks  are  quite 
round  and  show  no 
claw  prints.  Tracks  of 
dogs  and  cats  can  be 
confused  because 
tracks  are  seldom 
totally  clear  and 
easy  to  read. 


wild  turkey 
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Who  Goes  There? 

How  can  you  tell  the  identity  of  an  animal's  trail  that  you  follow? 
If  you  have  a  cat  or  dog,  start  by  observing  your  pet's  muddy  foot 
prints.  Look  for  a  clear  track,  one  that  shows  all  the  animal's  toes. 
A  dog  or  cat's  track  shows  four  toes  pointing  forward.  A  cat  normally 
retracts  its  claws  when  it  walks,  so  no  claw  mark  appears.  Its  trail  forms 
a  straight  line.  A  dog's  four-toed  prints  are  topped  with  claw  marks. 
Its  trail  makes  a  slight  zigzag  pattern. 

When  you  find  a  wild  animal's  track,  count  the  number  of  toes.  Do  the 
tracks  resemble  miniature  hands,  with  five  toes  on  the 

front  and  hind  feet?  That  could  be  a  raccoon.  But  look 
closely — a  big  toe  on  the  hind  foot  slanted  backward 
shows  that  you  are  on  the  trail  of  an  opossum. 
...  Maybe  the  animal  has  a  two-toed  print,  like  a 

deer.  A  goose  or  turkey  leaves  a  three-toed  trail 
^         A  squirrel  or  mouse  print  has  five  toes  on  the 
hind  leet  and  four  toes  in  front. 


m  front  foot 


raccoon 


11  n 


opossum  tracks  where  the 
hind  foot  has  stepped  onto 
the  place  where  the  front 
foot  stepped 


hind  foot 


Deer  tracks  can  vary  a  lot. 
The  size  of  the  animal,  the 
speed  that  it  is  walking  or 
running  and  the  surface  on 
which  it  moves  all  affect 
how  the  track  looks. 
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grey  souirrel, 


front  foot 
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■  hind  foot 


Twigs  browsed  by  deer  have 
a  ragged,  souared-off  look  to 
them.  Because  deer  have 
only  bottom  incisor  teeth, 
they  pull  and  tear  the 
plants  they  bite. 


classic  walking  gait, 
no  fetlocks  showing 


trotting,  with  toes  splayed 
and  fetlocks  showing 


toe  tips  only 

on  a  very 
firm  surface 


Reading  the  Story 

As  you  hike  through  the  woods  on  a  damp  day,  you 
notice  ragged  twigs  where  tree  buds  have  been  chewed 
off.  A  pile  of  dark  pellets,  each  with  a  small  point 
at  one  end,  lies  next  to  a  bush.  The  trail  leads  to 
a  spot  where  large  patches  of  leaves  are  packed 
down  and  dry.  Even  before  you  see  a  line  of 
two-toed  tracks,  you  know  a  deer  has  eaten 
and  slept  in  these  woods.  Tracks  lead  to 
other  deer  beds  and  pellets.  Like  a  well- 
written  book,  the  tracks,  scat,  bed  and  chew- 
ings  tell  the  deer's  story. 


deer  scat 
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rabbit  scat 


And  More  Stories 

Farther  along  the  trail,  you  find  twigs  neatly 
clipped  at  an  angle,  closer  to  the  ground.  A  pile 
of  light  brown  pellets  tells  you  another  animal 
ate  here.  Soon  you  see  the  tracks  of  a  rabbit.  The 
rabbit's  tracks  get  farther  and  farther  apart  as  it 
leaped  away.  They  lead  to  a  tangle  of  brush  where  the 
rabbit  hid.  Crossing  the  rabbit  trail,  you  see  a  straight  line  of 
tracks,  each  showing  four  claw  marks.  Now  you  know  what  the 
rabbit  feared — a  fox  hunting  nearby. 

Along  the  edge  of  a  field,  you  follow  the  tail-dragging  track  of  a  deer 
mouse.  The  tracks  lead  to  an  oak  tree  and  disappear.  Did  the  mouse  sleep 
in  the  tree-hole  above?  You  follow  another  set  of  mouse  tracks.  But  now, 
instead  of  mouse  prints,  you  notice  large  wing  prints  in  the  muddy  ground 
What  happened  to  the  mouse?  You  won't  solve  every  mystery  on  your 
tracking  adventures.  But  if  you  observe  carefully, 
you  will  discover  clues  that  tell  you  more  about 
the  animals  that  live 

£i\  ^®    near  y°u- 


if  you 


Twigs 
browsed  by 
rabbits  have  a 
clean,  angled 
cut  to  them 
because  rabbits 
have  sharp  top 
and  bottom 
incisors. 


A  dark,  cylindrical  scat  that  you 
might  find  right  on  your  front 
walk  or  patio 
is  probably 
from  a  toad. 


see  scat  that  contains  fur  or  berries, 
it  might  be  fox  scat.  If  it 
has  a  musky  smell  to  it, 
it's  pretty  certainly  a  fox's 
calling  card. 


V:-v     Nibbling  may  tell  you 
where  a  mouse  dined.  Mice  don't 
remove  more  shell  than  necessary  to  get 
at  a  kernel,  so  they  will  leave  much  of 
an  acorn  intact.  When  mice  eat  wild 
cherry  pits,  they  crack  them  in  half  or 
nibble  tiny  holes  in  them. 


mouse  scat 


This  greatly 
enlarged  front 
track  of  a  deer 
mouse  clearly 
shows  the  four  | 
toes  with  claws 


What  Does  It  Mean? 

habitat:  a  place  where  a  plant  or  animal  lives 
scat:  an  animal's  droppings  (excrement) 

Read  and  Find  Out 

A  Field  Guide  to  Animal  Tracks  by  Roger  Tory  Peterson  and  Olaus 
J.  Murie,  Houghton  Mifflin,  1998. 
'•'  Big  Tracks,  Little  Tracks:  Following  Animal  Prints  by  Millicent  E. 
Selsam,  HarperCollins,  1999. 

Mammal  Tracks:  Life-size  Tracking  Guide  by  Lynn  Levine  and 

Martha  Mitchell,  Heartwood  Press,  2001. 

The  Sigiis  Animals  Leave  by  Frank  J.  Staub,  Franklin  Watts,  2001 . 

Tracking  and  the  Art  of  Seeing:  How  to  Read  Animal  Tracks  &  Sign 

by  Paul  Rezendes,  Harper  Resource,  1999. 

Tracks,  Scats  and  Sigm:  Take-along  Guide  by  Leslie  Dendy, 

North  Word  Press,  1998. 

In  Wildlife  in  North  Carolina: 

"Picking  Up  Tracks"  by  Lawrence  S.  Earley,  December  1982. 
"Wild  Impressions"  by  Ken  Taylor,  December  1999. 


a  mouse  trail 


It's  WILD! 

Project  WILD  activities  for  teachers  and  students  that  correlate 
to  this  topic  include: 

Tracks!  teaches  students  to  identify  common  animal  tracks. 

Owl  Pellets  teaches  students  to  construct  a  simple  food  chain, 
related  to  finding  owl  pellets  and  identifying  the  contents. 

Get  WILD 

WILD  workshops,  offered  by  the  N.C.  Wildlife  Resources 
Commission,  provide  teachers  with  opportunities  for  continuing 
education.  For  a  current  listing  of  WILD  workshops,  connect  to 
the  Commission's  Web  site  at  www.ncwildlife.org  and  click  the  link 
for  education/workshops. 
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Get  Outside 

Keep  a  record  of  the  animal  tracks  that  you  find.  Bring  a  sketch 
pad  and  tape  measure  with  you  when  you  hunt  for  tracks.  Sketch 
the  tracks  you  find,  and  measure  the  size  of  the  prints  as  well  as  the 
length  of  the  animal's  stride  (the  distance  between  tracks).  Record 
where  you  find  the  tracks,  and  any  special  features  of  the  habitat. 
Make  a  note  of  chewed  twigs,  animal  scat,  digging,  nests  and  bur- 
rows. Use  your  sketches  and  a  field  guide  to  identify  the  tracks. 

Bring  your  tracks  hirme  by  making  plaster  casts  of  them.  You'll 
need  plaster  of  Paris  (about  4  cups),  a  bottle  of  water  (about 
2  cups),  a  bowl  or  coffee  can  and  a  plastic  spoon  or  stick.  After 
you've  found  a  track,  pour  plaster  of  Paris  into  the  bowl.  Add 


water  and  mix  until  smooth.  Pour  the  mixture  into  the  track  and 
let  it  harden  for  about  20  minutes.  Carefully  lift  off  the  plaster 
cast,  and  brush  it  clean  with  a  paintbrush.  Record  the  date  and 
place  where  your  made  the  cast. 

Bundle  up!  After  a  snowfall  is  one  of  the  best  times  to  go  track 
hunting.  Footprints  show  up  on  fresh  snow  in  places  where  they 
ordinarily  are  invisible.  Look  for  squirrel  tracks  between  trees;  for 
bird  and  mouse  or  vole  tracks  under  your  bird  feeder.  If  you  find 
other  interesting  tracks  in  woods  or  fields,  follow  them  to  see  if 
you  can  find  out  more  about  the  animal  that  made  them. 


Snow  in  July?  A  Natural  Mystery  in  North  Carolina 

s  ^ 


It  is  a  hot  midsummer  afternoon 
All  is  green  and  still. 
Then  the  "snow"  falls! 
Fluffy  bits  of  white  drift  down. 

What  is  happening? 


Now  a  swirling  feather  snags 
On  a  post  oak  twig. 

What  is  really  happening? 


V 
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West  Nile  Spreads  to  Dozens  of  Bird  Species 


The  West  Nile  virus,  besides  its  toll  on  human  victims, 
has  also  afflicted  more  than  100  species  of  birds,  including 
the  bald  eagle  and  the  endangered  Mississippi  sandhill  crane, 
which  number  only  120  in  the  wild. 
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The  rapid  spread  of  the  virus- 


it  was  first  detected  in  the  United 
States  in  1999 — has  surprised  and 
alarmed  wildlife  researchers.  Last 
year,  West  Nile  was  confirmed  in 
only  about  a  dozen  species  of  birds, 
mostly  crows,  blue  jays  and  red-tailed 
hawks.  This  year,  dozens  more  wild 
bird  species  joined  the  list:  great 
horned  owls,  ruby-throated  hum- 
mingbirds and  Canada  geese,  to 
name  a  few.  Even  exotic  and  captive 
birds  such  as  a  macaw  and  a  Chilean 
flamingo  have  succumbed,  accord- 
ing to  the  federal  Centers  for  Disease 
Control  and  Pre- 
vention. In  all, 
1 1 1  avian  species 
have  tested  positive 
for  West  Nile  virus. 

"We  don't  know 
of  any  birds  that 
can't  be  affected  by 
the  virus,"  said  Kath- 
leen Converse,  a  wildlife  disease  spe- 
cialist with  the  U.S.  Geological  Survey. 

In  North  Carolina,  the  State  Lab- 
oratory for  Public  Health  tested  more 
than  600  birds  this  summer,  finding 
the  virus  in  44  birds  from  15  counties.  The  overwhelming  load 
forced  the  state  lab  to  stop  testing  birds  from  counties  in  which 
West  Nile  was  already  confirmed.  Seven  North  Carolina  horses 
have  also  been  found  to  have  the  virus,  but  so  far  only  one 
person  has  been  infected  in  North  Carolina. 

The  mosquito-borne  virus  can  also  infect  cats,  bats,  chip- 
munks, skunks,  squirrels  and  domestic  rabbits.  Reports  of 
infected  dogs  are  rare — one  in  1982  in  Africa,  where  the  dis- 


ease is  common.  Since  its  arrival  in  New  York  three  years  ago, 
the  affliction  has  spread  to  more  than  40  states,  mostly  in  ani- 
mals. More  than  700  people  since  1999  have  contracted  the 
flu-like  illness;  33  people  have  died,  including  16  this  summer. 
Most  human  victims  were  elderly  and  had  weakened  immune 
systems.  Most  also  lived  in  the  Southeast,  where  heat  and 
humidity  make  mosquito  control  an  annual  challenge. 


Deer  Disease  Not  Found  in  N.C. 

Chronic  wasting  disease  (CWD),  which  has  ravaged 
deer  and  elk  herds  in  several  midwestern  states,  has 
not  been  found  in  North  Carolina,  the  N.C.  Wildlife 
Resources  Commission  assured  hunters. 

CWD  is  a  neurological  disease  exclusive  to  deer,  elk 
and  related  animals.  The  disease  causes  unusual  behavior, 
excessive  weight  loss  and  eventually  death.  Affected  deer 
seem  listless,  lack  coordination,  have  blank  facial  expres- 
sions, keep  their  heads  lowered,  walk  in  repetitive  pat- 
terns, drool  and  grind  their  teeth. 

Wildlife  Commission  biologists  will  be  monitoring 
North  Carolina  deer  this  fall  for  signs  of  CWD  and  testing 
animals  when  necessary.  Citizens  can  help  by  reporting 
deer  with  symptoms  at  (800)  662-7137. 

If  you  have  harvested  a  deer  that  was  showing  symp- 
toms, leave  the  animal  at  the  site  of  the  kill  and  call  the 
number  above.  Do  not  validate  the  animal  on  your  Big 
Game  Harvest  Report  Card,  as  you  may  be  offered  the 
option  of  submitting  the  entire  deer  for  disease  testing.  It 
will  not  count  toward  your  annual  bag  limit. 

There  is  no  evidence  that  humans  can  contract  CWD. 
For  optimal  safety,  the  Wildlife  Commission  recommends 
people  do  not  eat  meat  from  an  animal  that  appears  sick, 
or  any  of  the  following  animal  organs:  brain,  eyeballs, 
spinal  cord,  spleen  and  lymph  nodes.  The  commission 
also  recommends  hunters  take  sanitary  precautions  when 
dressing  their  deer  or  elk. 

The  commission  offers  two  publications,  "Chronic  Wast- 
ing Disease"  and  "Chronic  Wasting  Disease  Information 
for  the  Hunting  Public."  Both  can  be  ordered  by  calling 
(919)  733-7291  or  by  visiting  the  commission's  Web  site 
at  www.ncwildlife.org. 
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Even  Trees  Struggle  to  Weather  Drought 

Record  drought  and  record  heat  this  summer  have  stressed  the  forests  of  the 
Atlantic  Seaboard,  hitting  the  southern  Appalachian  states  especially  hard. 
"I  don't  mean  to  sound  alarmist,  but  this  is  the  worst  crisis  for  trees  along  the 
eastern  coast  of  the  United  States  since  the  chestnut  blight  at  the  beginning  of  the 
century,"  Kim  Coder,  a  forestry  professor  at  the  University  of  Georgia,  told 
The  Washington  Post. 

Shallow-rooted  species  such 
as  dogwoods  are  some  of  the 
worst  casualties,  but  even 
drought-resistant  species  such 
as  tulip  poplars  and  oaks  have 
suffered,  thickening  leaves  or 
even  shedding  them  early  to 
save  moisture.  Leaf  loss  pre- 
vents the  trees  from  manufactur- 
ing food,  forcing  them  to  dip 
into  reserves.  But  three  to  four 
previous  years  of  drought  had 
already  consumed  much  of 
their  stored  sugars. 

Already  stressed,  many  trees  are  unable  to  cope  with  other  factors,  such  as 
insects  or  construction  damage.  Some  are  responding  with  extra-heavy  crops  of 
nuts  or  cones  this  fall  to  ensure  a  successive  generation  of  trees. 

The  bright  side  to  the  drought  is  the  vividness  of  the  leafy  overstories  this  fall. 
J.  Dan  Pittillo,  a  professor  of  biology  at  Western  Carolina  University,  said  the  best 
fall  colors  occur  after  summers  of  below-average  rainfall,  when  lack  of  water  has 
stunted  plant  growth.  Although  the  mountains  traditionally  provide  the  most  spectac- 
ular fall  leaf  viewing  in  North  Carolina,  Pittillo  said  the  harder-hit  western  Piedmont 
should  be  especially  brilliant  this  fall. 


Drought  Could  Dry  Up 
Butner  Hunting 

Drought  and  waterfowl  hunting  don't  mix,  part- 
icularly on  seasonally  flooded  impoundments. 
The  N.C.  Wildlife  Resources  Commission  cau- 
tions hunters  to  consider  this  when  planning 
fall  and  winter  hunts. 

The  Butner-Falls  of  the  Neuse 
Game  Land  in  eastern  Durham 
and  southern  Granville  counties 
has  four  impoundments  cover- 
ing 489  acres.  If  the  weather 
conditions  continue  to  be  dry 
and  rainfall  levels  low,  it  is 
unlikely  that  the  Wildlife  Com- 
mission will  be  able  to  flood 
these  impoundments. 

Furthermore,  all  hunting 
at  the  Butner-Falls  of  the  Neuse 
impoundments  after  Nov.  1  is  by 
permit  only.  Citizens  can  apply 
for  permit  hunts  at  all  wildlife  service  agents  for  $5 
per  hunt  type.  However,  citizens  should  be  aware 
that  this  is  a  nonrefundable  application  fee,  even 
if  impoundments  are  not  flooded. 

To  learn  more  about  permit  hunts,  or  to  acquire 
an  update  on  Butner  or  other  state-owned  game 
lands,  call  the  Division  of  Wildlife  Management 
at  (919)  733-7291 ,  or  log  onto  the  Commission's 
Web  site  at  www.ncwildlife.org. 


JODY  DUGCINS 


On 

Patrol 


On  the  last  day  of  the  November 
duck  season  last  year,  Master 
Officer  Mark  Cagle  of  Dare  County 
checked  a  hunter  in  a  blind  on  Bodie 
Island.  The  man  mentioned  that  his 
brother-in-law,  stationed  about  500  yards 
away,  had  killed  a  duck  minutes  earlier. 
Cagle  boated  to  the  other  blind,  but 
both  occupants  denied  killing  a  duck. 

Cagle  became  doubly  suspicious 
when  he  spotted  fresh  feathers  of  a 
black  duck,  which  was  not  in  season. 
A  two-way  radio  sitting  in  the  blind 
gave  him  an  idea.  "Didn't  you  just  call 
someone  on  the  radio,"  he  bluffed,  "and 
tell  him  that  you  just  killed  a  black  duck?" 


One  of  the  men  replied  that  he 
might  have,  but  he  was  only  kidding 
around.  Cagle  pointed  out  the  feathers 
and  urged  the  pair  to  come  clean.  They 
opened  a  camouflage  knapsack  in  which 
they  had  hidden  the  black  duck — and 
their  lead  shot,  another  violation. 

As  Cagle  was  writing  the  citations, 
one  of  the  poaching  pair  realized  that 
he  hadn't  seen  the  officer's  radio  and 
asked  where  it  was.  "I  don't  have  one," 
he  replied. 

Two  months  later,  Cagle  caught  one 
of  the  pair  again  just  1 ,000  yards  away. 
The  South  Carolinian  had  paid  his  fine 
by  mail  but  had  lost  his  North  Carolina 
hunting  license  for  a  year.  He  argued 
that  he  hadn't  killed  anything,  so  he 
hadn't  really  been  hunting.  Cagle  didn't 
buy  it,  nor  did  a  judge,  who  revoked  his 
license  for  another  year.  He  wound  up 
paying  $499  in  fines,  court  fees  and 
replacement  costs  for  the  black  duck. 
He  kept  his  gun  and  his  radio. 
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Now  That's  a  Catch! 


Six  young  Tar  Heel  anglers  recently  landed  life- 
time fishing  licenses  as  part  of  National  Fishing  and 
Boating  Week  this  June.  The  North  Carolina  Wildlife 
Resources  Commission  teamed  with  Wal-Mart  and 
Bass  Pro  Shops  to  hold  19  kids'  fishing  events  across 
the  state.  More  than  2,300  junior  anglers  participated, 
with  100  winning  fishing-related  prizes  such  as  rods, 
reels,  lines  and  tackle  boxes.  Winners  of  lifetime 
fishing  licenses,  which  Chairman  John  Pechmann 
awarded  during  a  recent  Wildlife  Commission  meet- 
ing were  (photo  above,  left  to  right)  Danielle  Price  of 
Raleigh,  Christine  Price  of  Fayetteville  and  Coty  Ellis 
of  Canton.  Another  three  license 
winners  registered  at  Wal-Mart 
"parking  lot  events"  during  Fish- 
ing and  Boating  Week.  Receiv- 
ing their  licenses  (photo  top) 
from  Pechmann  and  Wal-Mart 
co-manager  David  Shipman  of 
Greenville  were  Chelsea  Bishop 
of  Rockingham  and  Staci  Gregson 
of  Stokes.  Brian  Smith  of  Taylorsville  was 
unable  to  attend. 


Wildlife  through  the  Year 
Tree-Planting  Season 


Fall  is  an  excellent  time  to  plant 
trees  in  your  yard  to  benefit  wild- 
life. During  this  time  of  year,  trees  enter 
a  state  of  dormancy  after  a  period  of  top 
growth  that  lasts  from  leaf -drop  to  the 
spring  green-out.  Trees  planted  during 
the  dormancy  grow  vigorously  to  estab- 
lish roots  in  their 
new  location  before 
spring  showers  and 
warm  weather 
stimulate  height  - 
ened  growth. 

Prior  to  plant- 
ing, ascertain 
whether  the  soil 
type  and  moisture 
will  be  conducive 
to  growing  your 
tree  of  choice. 
Also,  ensure  that 
you  will  not  be  plant- 
ing beneath  power 
lines,  over  plumbing  or 
too  close  to  buildings. 

Once  a  proper  location  is 
chosen,  go  to  the  nursery  and  select  a 
tree  that  has  a  straight  trunk  and  good 
branching  structure  devoid  of  broken 
limbs  or  wounds.  Next,  dig  a  shallow 


hole  with  a  diameter  that  is  at  least 
three  times  the  diameter  of  the  root 
ball.  If  the  root  ball  is  wrapped  in 
burlap,  cut  the  string  and  wire  and 
place  the  tree  in  the  hole.  The  hole 
should  be  backfilled  a  few  inches  at  a 
time  followed  by  water  to  avoid  any 
drying  air  pockets.  Adding  fertil- 
izer at  this  point  is  not  necessary 
and  can  be  detrimental  to  the 
new  tree  and  wildlife. 

Finally,  place  about  3  inches 
of  mulch  around  the  tree.  Mulch 
will  keep  moisture  in  and  weeds 
out.  However,  try  to  avoid  piling 
up  the  mulch  next  to  the  trunk, 
which  can  lead  to  fungus 
growth  and  wood  rot. 
Newly  planted  trees 
should  be  watered 
periodically  for  up 
to  two  years. 

Whether  plant- 
ing a  peach  tree 
or  a  decorative  dogwood,  you  can  be 
certain  that  some  kind  of  wildlife  will 
get  immense  benefit  from  the  new 
addition  to  your  yard. 

— Chris  Powell 


Ghost  Pots  Haunt  Coastal  Waters 

1 1  doesn't  take  a  sixth  sense  to  see  "ghosts"  in  our  coastal  rivers,  sounds  and  bays. 
I  These  are  crab  pots  that  have  been  moved  from  where  they  were  originally  set  by 
storms,  tides  or  other  people.  Boat  propellers  can  also  cut  the  buoy  lines,  allowing 
the  ghost  pots  to  drift.  If  left  in  the  water,  ghost  pots  continue  to  trap  crabs  and  other 
marine  life,  presenting  a  conservation  problem. 

In  1998,  of  the  estimated  1.3  million  crab  pots  in  North  Carolina  waters,  more  than 
145,000  were  lost,  according  to  the  N.C.  Division  of  Marine  Fisheries.  Following 
Hurricane  Floyd  in  1999,  crabbers  reported  more  than  110,000  pots  as  lost. 

State  fisheries  managers  want  to  be  "ghost"-busters,  making  the 
gear  for  crabbing  more  environmentally  friendly.  At  the  same  time, 
crabs  are  North  Carolina's  most  important  fishery,  taking  in 
$25  million  in  2001 .  Marine  Fisheries'  discus- 
sions with  crabbers  and  other  interested 
members  of  the  public  have  yielded  sev- 
eral proposals — attendance  periods  for 
crab  pots,  biodegradable  panels  and  clean- 
up weeks.  No  decisions  have  been  made. 
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Deer,  Foxes  Spreading  on  Islands 


ildlife  from  opposite  ends  of 
I  the  food  chain  are  becoming 
nuisances  on  North  Carolina's 
barrier  islands. 

Bald  Head  Island's  deer  are 
on  the  increase,  a  result  of 
ample  food  and  a  lack 
of  predators.  Far- 
ther north,  on  the 
Outer  Banks, 
foxes  have  been 
ravaging  shore-  j 
birds  and  baby 
turtles. 

Some  Bald 
Head  Island  resi- 
dents blame  the  ris- 
ing deer  tide  on  the 
narrowing  of  Corncake 
Inlet,  which  is  now  filled  with  sand. 
Car-free  Bald  Head  Island  has  not 
seen  a  rising  number  of  auto  wrecks, 
but  deer  have  crashed  into  several 
golf  carts.  That — combined  with  the 
landscape  damage  deer  can  do,  as  well 
as  the  threat  they  pose  to  the  fragile 
island  ecosystem — has  island  officials 


seeking  a  solution  to  the  deer  problem 
that  is  safe,  effective  and  without  public - 
relations  consequences. 

A  lack  of  human  residents  at  the 
Cape  Hatteras  National  Seashore 
has  given  federal  officials  some- 
what more  latitude  in  deal- 
ing with  a  new  but  rapidly 
expanding  population  of 
red  foxes.  More  than 
two  dozen  foxes  were 
trapped  this  summer 
on  Bodie  and  Hatteras 
islands.  Because  laws 
do  not  allow  relocation 
of  foxes,  trappers  work- 
ing for  the  U.S.  Park  Ser- 
vice euthanized  the  animals. 
Park  Service  managers  said 
the  action  was  necessary  to  protect 
the  rare  birds — including  the  piping 
plover,  which  is  on  the  federal  threat- 
ened list — and  sea  turtles  that  nest 
there.  The  foxes  were  not  native  to 
the  area,  having  been  spotted  first  on 
Bodie  Island  in  1996,  and  on  Hatteras 
Island  in  2000. 


Hemlocks  Facing  a  Wild,  Woolly  Foe 
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new  scourge  is  threatening 
northwestern  North  Carolina's 
hemlocks. 

Infestations  of  the  woolly  adelgid 
have  recently  been  found  for 
the  first  time  on  hemlocks  at 
Deep  Gap,  Linville  Falls  and 
the  foot  of  Grandfather  Moun- 
tain. The  sap-sucking  insect  has 
severely  damaged  hemlocks 
from  Virginia  to  New  England. 
Woolly  adelgids  multiply  so 
quickly  that  they  can  kill  a  tree  in  just  two  to  four  years.  Infestation  is  apparent 
from  the  dry,  white  substance  that  covers  the  insect's  body  and  egg  masses. 

Because  the  insect  does  not  fly,  scientists  believe  it  wandered  south  on  the  winds 
or  by  hitching  rides  on  southbound  Blue  Ridge  Parkway  traffic.  It  feeds  on  both 
hemlock  species  that  grow  naturally  in  western  North  Carolina — the  Eastern  hem- 
lock and  its  slightly  smaller  cousin,  the  Carolina  hemlock. 

Scientists  consider  the  large-growing  hemlocks  to  be  "keystone"  species  of  the 
southern  Appalachian  region  because  many  other  plants  and  animals  rely  on  hem- 
locks. Even  trout  depend  on  the  shady  trees  to  keep  mountain  streams  habitably  cool. 

Forestry  scientist  Richard  Wolfe  of  Appalachian  State  University  said  that,  fortu- 
nately, the  infestation  is  still  in  the  early  stages.  "If  we  can  catch  the  insect  now,  we 
have  a  better  chance  at  keeping  it  from  spreading,"  Wolfe  said. 


Nature's 
Ways 


A  Shade  of  Orange 

written  by  Brad  Deen 
illustrated  by  David  Williams 


Blaze  orange  won't  send  the  deer  blazing  away. 
That  unfounded  fear  is  why  some  hunters  flout 
state  law  requiring  at  least  one  item  of  blaze -orange 
clothing.  The  point  is  to  be  obvious  to  fellow  hunters, 
yet  have  deer  remain  oblivious.  A  vivid  shade  of 
orange  works  on  both  counts. 

Deer,  unlike  many  birds  and  most  humans,  do  not 
discern  colors  well.  For  many  years,  wildlife  biologists 
believed  deer  are  color-blind.  New  research  indicates  a 
deer's  world  isn't  monochromatic.  Its  retina  does  con- 
tain cones — the  eye  cells  that  "see"  color — although 
the  shape-perceiving  rod  cells  far  outnumber  the  cones. 
The  palette  of  colors  a  deer  can  distinguish  isn't  wide, 
consisting  of  blues  and  reds.  Orange — even  the  brilliant, 
irradiated  shades — would  be  indistinguishable  from  red. 

One  theory  about  the  blue-red  vision  of  deer  is 
that  it  allows  them  to  see  past  the  jumble  of  greens 
and  browns  in  the  forest,  enabling  a  quick  focus 
on  something  stirring  in  the  brush.  Other  evi- 
dence suggests  that  deer  can  see  in  the  ultra- 
violet range  of  the  spectrum,  which  to 
humans  is  invisible  without  special 
lights  or  lenses.  Ultraviolet  light  ^>  „r 
is  most  abundant  during  early- 
morning  and  twilight  hours, 
when  deer  are  most  active. 
Blues,  reds  and  purples  can 
seem  to  glow  in  ultraviolet  , 
light,  as  a  black  fluorescent; 
tube  will  demonstrate. 
Far  from  limiting  a 
deer's  sight,  red-blue 
dichromatism  actually 
sharpens  it. 


Calendar  of 
Events 


Saturday,  Nov.  2 


The  Mattamuskeet  Fun  Ride,  sponsored  hy  the 
Greater  Hyde  County  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
is  a  bicycle  ride  with  a  choice  of  routes  around 
or  across  Lake  Mattamuskeet.  Call  toll-free 
493-3826,  or 


e-mail  hydecocc@ 
beachlink.com. 
•  The  Maritime  Clas- 
sic Road  Race  will 
offer  a  5 -kilometer 
course  through  a 
pristine  maritime 
forest  on  Bald  Head 
Island.  Call  (910)  457-7381 ,  or  e-mail 
wendy  i  (5)  bhisland .  com . 

Saturday -Sunday,  Nov.  2-3 

The  Greenville  Gun  and  Knife  Show  will  be  held  at 
the  Greenville  Convention  Center.  Call  toll-free 
715-0606,  or  log  onto  www.cegunshows.com. 


Friday -Saturday,  Nov.  29-30 

The  Anson  County  Big-Game  Hunt  Tourna- 
ment, sponsored  by  the  Anson  County  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  will  award  prizes  in  several 
categories.  Call  (704)  694-4181 ,  or  log  onto 
www.ansoncounty.org. 

On  several  occasions,  events  in  this  calendar  have  been  changed 
without  notice.  Readers  should  check  with  the  contact  listed  before 
traveling  to  an  event.  Items  for  listing  should  be  conservation- 
oriented  and  should  be  sent  at  least  four  months  in  advance. 


4-H'ers  Compete,  Learn  About  Wildlife 


Two  teams  of  Catawba  County 
4-H'ers  won  the  state  wildlife 
management  competition,  with 
the  senior  team  representing  North 
Carolina  at  the  nationals. 

Competitors  in  the  4-H  Wildlife 
Habitat  Evaluation  Program  (WHEP) 
learn  to  identify  wildlife 
species  by  pictures,  skulls 
and  skins.  Based  on  their 
knowledge  of  the  animals' 
food  and  shelter  needs,  the 
young  naturalists  assess  aer- 
ial photographs  to 
determine  the  suit- 
ability of  land  and 
water  habitats  for  various  species. 
Though  a  competitive  event, 
WHEP's  primary  purpose  is  to 
increase  participant  knowledge 
of  wildlife  management  while 
building  life  skills,  including 
leadership  and  teamwork. 

The  state  WHEP  contest, 
held  in  April  at  Jordan  Lake 
Educational  State  Forest,  was 
sponsored  by  the  North  Car- 
olina chapter  of  the  Wildlife 
Society.  Winning  the  Junior 
Division  was  a  team  of  Catawba 
County  youngsters — Ben  Devine,  Tom 
Devine,  David  Payne  and  Dillion  Reep 
Senior  Division  winners,  also  from 


Catawba  County,  were  Kendall  Reep, 
Heather  Moose,  Jessica  Stancil,  Jamie 
Holloman  and  Issac  Meadows,  coached 
by  Regina  Reep  and  Janet  Payne.  They 
went  on  to  compete  at  the  national  con 
test  in  Wooster,  Ohio,  this  July. 

The  2003  state  WHEP  contest  has 
been  tentatively  scheduled  for  May  3 
at  Howell  Woods  Environmental  Learn- 
ing Center  near  Smithfield.  For  more 
information,  call  Cooperative  Extension 
Forestry  at  (919)  515-5518,  or  e-mail 
renee_strnad  @  ncsu .  edu . 


Kendall  Reep  and  Heather  Moose 
compete  in  the  state  4-H  Wildlife 
Habitat  Evaluation  Program. 


Corrections 


An  article  in  the  September  2002  Back 
Porch  mischaracterized  the  passage  of  North 
Carolina's  Clean  Smokestacks  Act.  Approved 
by  the  State  Senate  in  April  2001 ,  the  bill 
passed  the  State  House  in  June  2002.  Wildlife 
in  North  Carolina  regrets  the  error. 

Birders  interested  in  ordering  Birding  in 
North  Carolina  State  Parks  by  Audubon  North 
Carolina,  which  was  recently  reviewed  in 
these  pages,  should  add  $3.25  for  shipping 
to  the  $  15  price  of  the  book.  For  details, 
write  Karen  Bearden  at  1809  Lake  Park 
Drive,  Raleigh,  NC  27612,  or  e-mail 
chickadeebirders@earthlirrk.net. 


Catch  Us  at 

these  Numbers 

1-800-662-7137  to  report  violations  of 
hunting  and  fishing  laws 

1-800-628-3773  (NC  VESSEL)  for  boat 
registration  and  titling 

1-800-675-0263  for  hunting  dates  and 
shooting  hours  for  migratory  game  birds 

1-888-248-6834  (2HUNTFISH)  to  pur 

chase  most  licenses  with  VISA  or 
MasterCard  using  a  touch-tone  telephone 

1-800-446-8663  (I  GOT  ONE)  to  report 
big  game  harvests 

Connect  to  the  commission's  Web  site  at 
www.ncwildlife.org 

Calls  arc  answered  in  order,  hut  some  numbers  may 
require  a  wait  during  hay  seasons. 


Wildlife  Endowment  Fund  Report 

Fund  Balance  $48,298,962.89 


Established  on  May  29, 1981, 
this  fund  is  derived  from  the 
sale  of  lifetime  hunting  and 
fishing  licenses  and  lifetime 
subscriptions  to  Wildlife  in 
North  Carolina  magazine,  as 
well  as  from  tax-deductible 
contributions.  Although  the  inter- 
est may  be  used  to  supplement 
N.C.  Wildlife  Resources  Commis- 
sion programs,  the  principal 
remains  invested  to  generate 
additional  interest  for  the  future. 
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^L^k  igratory  waterfowl 
IFI  winging  over  the  Cape 
Hatteras  lighthouse — that's  a 
coastal  scene  we  can  still  savor 
because  of  conservation  efforts. 
The  lighthouse  has  been  moved 
inland.  And  some  waterfowl,  such 
as  snow  geese,  are  now  so  boun- 
tiful that  hunting  is  needed  to 
keep  populations  in  balance. 
Our  latest  sporting  heritage  tee 
recalls  the  past  and  reminds  us 
that  our  hunting  traditions  play 
an  important  role  in  conserva- 
tion. Louis  Frisino's  "Snows 
Over  Hatteras"  adorns  a  100 
percent  cotton  Hanes  Beefy -T. 

$14.50 

ITEM  codes: 
AHMED  (medium) 
A14LRG  (large) 
A14XLG  (extra  large) 
A14XXL  (extra  extra  large) 

Camouflage  cap,  p.  39. 


Left  front  design 


Your  purchase  supports  the  development  of  conservation 
education  projects  and  programs  in  north  carolina. 


order  this  Item  ana  all  N.e.  wild  store  products  online  at:  mww.newiiaiife.org 
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tore  items  available  online  at:  www.newiiaiife.org 


Amphibians:  Salamanders  of 
North  Carolina 

Become  an  expert  on  some  of  the  state's  most 

unique  creatures.  These  posters  include  a  color 

illustration  and  life  cycle  notes  for  each 

species.  Each  poster  is  24"  x  36". 

PART  1 .  Thirteen  species  with  lungs  or  gills. 

$6     ITEM  CODE  P19 

PART  2.  Twenty  lungless  species: 

Desmognathiis  and  Eurycea. 

$6     ITEM  CODE  P23 

PART  3.  The  remaining  21  lungless  species. 

$6     ITEM  CODE  P24 


Amphibians:  Frogs  of  North  Carolina 
Poster  Set 

Set  of  two  posters  in  full  color:  The  Hylid 
Frogs  and  True  Frogs  6k  Toads  showcase  North 
Carolina  frogs.  Vibrant  photos  and  informative 
text  combine  to  make  these  posters  stand  out 
in  the  home  or  classroom  (22"  x  34"). 
$10     ITEM  CODE  P20 

Frogs  posters  may  be  purchased  individually: 

The  Hylid  Frogs 

$6  item  code  p11 
True  Frogs  &  Toads 

$6  item  code  p14 


Butterflies  Poster  Set 

A  brilliant  selection  of  17  rare  and  19  common  butter- 
flies adorn  these  two  posters.  Range  maps  and  informa- 
tional text  highlight  the  connections  between  the  but- 
terflies and  their  habitats.  Each  poster  is  22"  x  34". 
$14     ITEM  CODE  P17 

Each  poster  can  also  be  purchased  individually: 

Common  Butterflies  of  North  Carolina 

$8    item  code  p15 

Rare  Butterflies  of  North  Carolina 

$8    item  code  p16 


Gardens  for  Butterflies 

An  8 -page  guide  to  creating  your  own  garden 
for  attracting  butterflies.  FREE  with  each 
poster  set  (P 1 7 ).  Guide  is  also  sold  separately. 
$2     ITEM  CODE  M5  V 


Sporting  Heritage  Posters 

These  sporting  heritage  posters  preserve  two  treasured  traditions. 
Each  poster  is  22"  x  34". 

Waterfowl  Decoys  of  North  Carolina 

Descriptions  of  classic  decoys  made  during  the  heyday  of  waterfowl 
hunting  complement  19  colorful  images.    $10    ITEM  CODE  P12 

Traditional  Trout  Flies  of  the  Southern  Appalachians 

Sixteen  colorful  trout  flies  accompany  brief  histories  and 
detailed  descriptions.    $10    ITEM  CODE  P13 


Sporting  Dogs  of  North  Carolina 
Poster  Set 

A  set  of  two  posters  in  full  color.  Each  poster 
includes  color  portraits  of  12  sporting  breeds 
with  descriptions  of  their  habits  and  history. 
One  poster  depicts  breeds  that  point  or 
flush  and  retrieve  birds.  The  second  depicts 
those  that  trail  their  quarry  and  some  that 
tree  as  well.  Each  poster  is  22"  x  34". 
$16     ITEM  CODE  P22 


Sporting  Dogs  posters  may  be  purchased  individually: 

Pointing  &  Retrieving  Breeds 

$10   item  code  p18 

Trailing  &  Treeing  Breeds 

$10  item  code  p21 
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Fishes  of  ► 
North  Carolina 

Reel  'em  in!  This 
two-poster  set  depicts 
colorful  paintings  by 
Duane  Raver  of  36 
freshwater  species 
(28"  x  22  72" )  and 
60  marine  species  (35"  x  22  V2"). 
$10     ITEM  CODE  P9 


Sporting  Heritage  T-shirts 

These  limited  edition  shirts  honor 
North  Carolina's  sporting  traditions. 


Hat  not  for  sale. 


LARGEMOUTH  BASS.  Add  some  history  to 
your  fishing  trips  with  our  bass -fishing  tee. 
This  white,  all -cotton  tee  features  our  sporting 
heritage  logo  on  the  front  and  a  Duane  Raver 
scene  on  the  back — a  largemouth  at  historic 
Atkinson's  Mill.  Adult  sizes  only. 

$14.50     ITEM  CODES: 
A12MED  (medium) 
A12LRG  (large) 
A12XLG  (extra  large) 
A12XXL  (extra  extra  large) 


Wild  Turkey,  a  timeless  spring  scene 

makes  this  tee  a  trophy.  Wilhelm  Goebel's 
rendition  of  a  wild  torn  struts  across  the  back, 
and  the  front  displays  our  sporting  heritage 
logo.  Grab  a  gobbler  with  this  tan,  all-cotton 
Beefy -T  Adult  sizes  only. 

$14.50     ITEM  CODES: 
A13MED  (medium) 
A13LRG  (large) 
A13XLG  (extra  large) 
A13XXL  (extra  extra  large) 


Items  not  pictured: 
All  Things  Are  Connected 

Video  and  Activity  Guide.  Based  on  Chief  Seattle's  1855  speech, 
the  film's  focus  is  on  environmental  ethics.  Accompanied  by  This 
Land  Is  Sacred  teacher's  guide,  this  film  is  a  must-see  for  everyone. 
$22    item  code  w3 

North  Carolina  Trout  Fishing  Maps 

Find  your  dream  stream.  Covering  trout  streams  in  25  western 
North  Carolina  counties,  the  atlas -format  booklet  provides 
information  and  regulations  for  each  stream.  Each  map  depicts 
game  land  boundaries,  federal  lands  and  state  parks,  as  well  as 
major  roads  and  towns. 

$12   item  code  tmap 
Bird  Houses  and  Feeders 

This  8-page  illustrated  guide  to  building  birdhouses  includes 
construction  notes  and  dimensions,  as  well  as  tips  for  turning 
household  objects  into  ready-made  feeders  and  homes. 

$2   item  code  m6 
Magazine  Binder 

Store  12  issues  of  Wildlife  in  North  Carolina  in  a  sturdy  binder. 

$10   item  code  m2 
Scouting  Correlations 

Cub,  Boy  and  Girl  Scout  requirements  are  correlated  to  Project 

WILD  and  Aquatic  WILD  activities.  Supplements  Scout  leaders' 

planning  materials  and  events.  $3  each 

Cub  &  Boy  Scout  Correlation    ITEM  CODE  E9 

Girl  Scout  Correlation    ITEM  CODE  E10 


Embroidered  Caps 

Wildlife  in  North  Carolina  Caps  ► 

Exclusive  designs  and  magazine  logo  are 
featured  on  four  different  cap  styles. 
$16.50  each 

■Deer  silhouette  on  6-panel,  solid  back  cap. 

Advantage®  Camouflage  on  cap  and  bill  with 

plastic  snap.    ITEM  CODE  A11 
■Brook  trout  on  sage-colored,  brushed  cotton  cap 

with  an  unstructured  front,  extended  bill  and 

nubuck  suede  closure.    ITEM  CODE  A3 
■  Deer  silhouette  on  blaze  orange  cap  with  brown 

waxcloth  bill.    ITEM  CODE  A7 
■Deer  silhouette  on  Advantage®  Camouflage 

cotton  cap  with  tan  suede  bill.    ITEM  CODE  A6 


A1 


N.C.  WILD  Caps.  N.C  WILD  and 
cardinal  on  two-tone,  brushed-cotton 
twill  cap  with  a  Velcro  ®  closure. 
$16.50  each 

■Tan  cap  with  forest  green  bill. 

ITEM  CODE  A1 

■Tan  cap  with  burgundy  bill. 

ITEM  CODE  A10  ...... 

While 
Supplies 
Last 
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Rivers  of  North  Carolina  ► 

In  this  128-page  special  issue  of  Wildlife  in  North  Carolina  released  in  November 
1999,  the  state's  finest  outdoor  writers  and  photographers  explore  North  Carolina's 
17  river  basins.  Eye-catching  photographs,  informative  maps  and  unique  graphics 
make  this  special  issue  a  classic.  Buy  it  for  your  own  bookshelf,  or  give  it  to  friends 
and  family  members  to  enjoy  for  years  to  come. 
$10     ITEM  CODE  M11 


2002  Migratory  Waterfowl  Print  and  Stamp  Set  t 

Dawn  breaks,  and  a  flock  of  pintails  settles  on  the  brackish  waters 
of  Pamlico  Point.  In  the  gray  light,  a  father  instructs  his 
son  to  focus  on  just  one  bird 
before  shooting.  Signed  by 
artist  Ron  Louque,  "Traditions 
at  Pamlico  Point"  will  stir 
memories  of  a  first  hunt  for 
many  a  waterfowler.  Your 
purchase  of  this  limited-edition 
set  supports  wetlands  research 
and  restoration.  Overall  size: 
12"  x  14";  image  size  6  V21'  x  9". 
This  item  not  siibject  to  15%  discount. 
$145     ITEM  CODE  DSP02 


Dogs  that  Point,  Fish  that  Bite  ▼ 

Sample  50  of  Jim  Dean's  best  essays  for  Wildlife 
in  North  Carolina  magazine. 


Hardbound  $19.95 
ITEM  CODE  M8 
Paperback  $10.95 
ITEM  CODE  M12 

The  Secret  Lives  ► 
of  Fishermen 

More  of  Jim  Dean's  well- 
honed  observations  on  hunt- 
ing, fishing  and  the  country  life. 
Hardbound  $24.95 
ITEM  CODE  M13 


POINT 


North  Carolina  WILD  Places:  ► 
A  Closer  Look 

Book  and  Posters  Set. 

Explore  the  diversity  of  the  state's  natural 
communities.  This  soft -cover  book  describes 
1 3  habitats  across  the  state  with  illustrations 
by  Anne  Marshall  Runyon.  A  folding  pair  of 
habitat  posters  by  Runyon  and  a  N.C.  WILD 
Places  map  featuring  the  art  of  Jackie  Pitt  man 
make  this  set  a  valuable  teaching  tool. 
$16     ITEM  CODE  E6 


North  Carolina  WILD  Places 

A  CLOSER  LOOK 


North  Carolina  Wildlife  T 
Viewing  Guide 

From  Cape  Hatteras  to  the  Great  Smokies,  the 
North  Carolina  Wildlife  Viewing  Guide  will  lead 
you  to  90  of  the  state's  premier  wildlife  viewing 
locations — and  better  your  chances  of  seeing 
wildlife  once  you  get  there. 
$5.95     ITEM  CODE  N6 


Nature's  Ways  Collection  ▲ 

If  you're  looking  for  drama  and  science  combined, 
"Nature's  Ways"  essays  from  Wildlife  in  North  Carolina 
will  deliver.  Includes  a  new  comprehensive  index  to  all  six 
volumes  so  you  can  find  related  essays  easily.  Half-price 
while  they  last 

BoxedSet$15    ITEM  CODE  M10 
Unboxed  set  $13.75    ITEM  CODE  M9 


N.C.  WILDlife  Profiles  Binder 

&  N.C.  WILDlife  Profiles  Sets  1-12 

This  top-quality  3-ring  binder  includes: 
■  120  illustrated  fact  sheets,  each  profiling 

an  animal's  history,  status,  habitat  and 

behavior,  and  also  containing 

a  range  map.  Half-price. 
■Tab  dividers  that  organize 

12  sets  of  wildlife  fact  sheets 

by  class. 
■A  table  of  contents,  index  and 

instruction  sheet. 
$15     ITEM  CODE  W17 
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The  2003  North  Carolina 
Wildlife  Calendar  Is  Here. 


A 


covey  rises  from  a 
golden  field  in  the 


autumn  light.  That's  "On  the 
Rise"  by  Robert  Flowers,  one 
of  12  originals  that  illustrate 
our  2003  wildlife  calendar. 
Every  year  since  1982,  our 
official  calendar  has  celebrated 
the  beauty  and  diversity  of 
North  Carolina's  wildlife  and 
wild  places.  This  latest  edition 
continues  the  tradition.  Each 
month's  planner  includes  field 
notes  about  wildlife  and 
seasonal  events. 


Calendars  sell  for 
$6  each,  and  less  for 
bulk  orders. 
To  order,  log  on  to 
www.ncwildlife.org,  or 
call  (919)  662-4377. 

Or  mail  in  the 
perforated  calendar 
order  form  at  the  front 
of  this  magazine. 


"On  the  Rise" 
Robert  Flowers 


NOVEM 


BER  2003 


Colorful  Crest 

A  drake  wood  duck  raises 
its  beautiful  crest  in  response 
to  its  mate.  For  more  on  wood 
duck  nesting,  see  page  18. 
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Our  Natural  Heritage 


No  Bull  No  More 


by  Jim  Dean 


1  \:RH\  SHANKI 


"While  the  thoroughly 
spooked  trapper 
was  considering  the 
possibility  that  those 
bones  were  human, 
1,800  pounds  of 
territorial  Angus 
appeared  suddenly 
and  chased  him  out 
of  the  woods. " 


My  love  of  hunting  and  fishing — yours  too,  I'll  bet — has  always  been  rooted  in  quasi-romantic 
visions  of  how  things  ought  to  be.  Like  calendar  art,  the  dogs  are  always  flawlessly  staunch 
as  they  point  coveys  in  open  fields;  snow  is  falling  as  mallards  set  their  wings  over  the  decoys;  a 
huge  largemouth  is  cartwheeling  through  the  lily  pads  with  a  classic  Lucky  13  in  its  lip. 

Do  I  need  to  point  out  how  greatly  this  contrasts  with  reality?  No  doubt  you  would  agree  that  such 
idealistic  images  are  often  pure  bull.  Make  that  plural.  It  was,  after  all,  a  pair  of  bulls  that  demon- 
strated (once  again)  the  broad  gap  between  the  sport  we  seek  and  the  sport  we  find. 

The  saga  began  several  years  ago  when  two  feisty,  young  black  Angus  bulls  at  our  family  farm 
ran  through  the  electric  fence  around  the  pasture.  All  efforts  to  recapture  them  failed,  and  they 
grew  fat  and  wild  living  off  the  land.  I'm  guessing  they  must  have  been  pushing  half  a  ton  when 
one  of  them  met  with  some  unknown  misfortune  just  behind  the  dam  at  the 
best  bass  pond  on  the  place. 

That  was  a  memorable  summer.  The  stench  of  rotting  meat  was  so  palpable 
that  my  fishing  buddies  swore  they  could  literally  see  it  hanging  over  the  pond. 
Naturally,  the  bass  fishing  was  excellent — the  best  it  had  been  in  years — so  we 
held  our  noses,  gagged  and  cast  through  the  malevolent  mist  for  three  odoriferous 
months  while  buzzards  stirred  the  stew.  Finally,  along  about  November  the  bull 
had  been  reduced  to  bones,  and  the  smell  was  no  worse  than  a  roomful  of  wet 
hyenas.  One  bull  down;  one  to  go. 

For  two  more  years,  the  other  bull  roamed  the  woods  and  fields,  growing 
admirably.  I  caught  glimpses  of  him  occasionally.  He  was  huge.  For  sport,  he  would 
come  into  the  barn  lot  after  dark  and  push  Curtis  King's  tractors  and  combines 
around  like  toys.  He  squashed  fruit  trees,  flattened  a  telephone  connector  and 
took  special  delight  in  overturning  my  12 -foot  boat,  trailer  and  all.  He'd  always 
leave  us  a  few  moist  calling  cards  to  step  in. 
This  past  winter,  a  fellow  who  was  trapping  beavers  at  the  pond  showed  up  at  my  cabin  as  white 
as  a  sheet.  Beavers  had  used  the  bleached  bull  bones  to  reinforce  a  dam.  While  the  thoroughly 
spooked  trapper  was  considering  the  possibility  that  those  bones  were  human,  1,800  pounds  of  terri- 
torial Angus  appeared  suddenly  and  chased  him  out  of  the  woods.  It  was  time  to  deal  with  bull  No.  2. 

"I  haven't  been  able  to  catch  him  or  trap  him,  and  the  only  solution  now  may  be  to  shoot  him," 
Curtis  said.  "That's  a  lot  of  free-range  beef  to  be  running  loose." 

My  friend  and  bird-hunting  buddy  Mike  Gaddis  suggested  that  his  son-in-law,  Teddy  Roberts, 
might  agree  to  take  care  of  the  problem  in  exchange  for  some  of  the  meat.  A  deal  was  struck.  Teddy 
initially  thought  it  might  be  easy — a  simple  walk  through  the  woods,  or  an  hour  or  so  waiting  in 
a  tree  stand. 

"That  bull  was  just  too  big  and  wild,"  said  Teddy,  taking  up  the  story.  "Finally,  I  began  baiting  him 
into  a  field  near  the  path  where  we  could  get  a  tractor  to  drag  him  out  once  I  had  shot  him.  For  a 
week  or  so,  I  put  out  sweet  feed  and  fodder,  enticing  him  closer  and  closer  to  the  place  I'd  selected. 

"One  afternoon,  I  drove  my  truck  into  the  farm  and  saw  him  on  the  bait.  My  plan  was  working 
great.  I  stopped  the  truck  in  the  path,  grabbed  an  armload  of  feed  and  headed  up  the  field  to  sweeten 
the  pile.  I  figured  the  bull  would  melt  into  the  woods  as  soon  as  he  saw  me.  I  figured  wrong." 

Teddy  was  about  halfway  through  the  field  when  the  bull  began  pawing  the  ground  and  tossing 
feed.  Suddenly,  Teddy  was  facing  an  avalanche  of  outraged  sirloin. 

"I  thought  he  would  stop,  but  he  chased  me  300  yards,  getting  closer  all  the  time,  and  I  realized 
that  reaching  the  truck  wouldn't  be  good  enough.  He  could  crush  it  like  a  beer  can.  I  jumped  in, 
threw  it  into  reverse  and  backed  down  the  path  at  about  50  mph  until  I  gained  enough  ground  to 
spin  around  and  get  the  heck  out  of  there.  Man,  I  used  to  think  I'd  like  to  hunt  Cape  buffalo  in 
Africa,  but  I  ain't  so  sure  anymore." 

The  next  time  T;ddy  confronted  that  bull,  his  fodder  was  a  .300  Winchester  Magnum. 

"But  you  know  what?"  Teddy  mused  later.  "It  turned  out  that  bull  was  durned  near  as  tough 
dead  as  he  ever  was  alive." 
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written  byT.  Edward  Nickens 
photographed  by  F.  Eugene  Hester 


Tough 


Even  the  best  waterfowl 
hunters  can  receive 
an  education  from 
swamp  mallards. 


Swamp  mallards  don't  make  it  easy.  Birds  that  skulk  the  day  away  in  tangled  hells 
of  waist-deep  muck  and  eye-high  brier,  latticed  with  blowdowns  and  mined  with 
beaver-sheared  saplings  sharp  as  punji  stakes — well,  you  can't  expect  such  creatures 
to  behave  with  decorum.  Nor  obey  the  rules.  Ducks  always  light  into  the  wind.  Ducks  won't  land 
over  decoys.  Don't  set  up  with  your  back  to  tall  timber.  Beaver -swamp  birds  have  minds  of  their 
own,  and  they  aren't  easy  to  cipher.  Even  when  you  find  a  piece  of  flooded  oxbow  woods 
loaded  with  ducks,  hunt  them  smart  and  steady,  and  convince  yourself  that  you've  got  this 
little  group  of  greenheads  all  figured  out.  This  much  I  know. 
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What  I  didn't  know  was  that  my  hunting  buddy  Scott  and  I  were  about  to  begin  a  two- 
peek  odyssey,  a  ducking  school  tutored  by  some  of  the  most  cantankerous  fowl  that  ever 
grubbed  through  buck  bean  and  buttonbush.  Looking  back,  I  see  that  we  did  a  few  things 
right.  We  hunted  hard,  but  smart.  We  gunned  early  and  left  early,  giving  the  swamp  plenty  of 
daylight  to  rest  and  refill  with  birds.  We  stuck  it  out  through  bluebird  dawn  and  snow  squall. 
We  changed  our  tactics,  tailoring  them  to  ducks  that  seemed  to  read  our  every  thought  with 
diabolical  precision.  And  when  the  season  finally  closed  and  forced  us  to  rejoin  the  ranks  of 
the  sane,  we  realized  that  we'd  learned  a  few  things.  Maybe  even  a  thing  or  two  about  ducks. 


Standing  waist  deep  in  a  flooded 
swamp,  a  trio  of  duck  hunters  wait  for 
the  heart-pounding  sight  of  mallard 
wings  cupped  into  the  landing  position. 
With  the  right  hail  call  and  feed  chatter, 
they  just  may  get  a  shot. 
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With  three  wood  ducks  for  company,  a  pair  of mallards  paddles 
the  day  away.  Ducks  that  inhabit  flooded  forests  are  used  to  having 
the  area  to  themselves  and  become  extremely  wary  when  airy  thing 
looks  out  of  place. 


Our  first  lesson  came  early  the  day  after  discovery. 

It's  a  pretty  good  walk  from  the  truck  to  the  swamp — nothing  so 
brutal  as  to  make  an  orthopedic  surgeon  lick  his  lips,  but  no  board- 
walk to  the  beach,  either.  We  parked  along  the  farm  path,  just  where 
it  tunnels  under  tall  willow  oaks  along  the  edge  of  a  horse  pasture. 
There,  the  river  makes  a  wide  bend,  leaving  behind  an  ancient  river 
channel  too  wet  for  any  enterprising  beaver  to  overlook. 

Stepping  from  the  woods  into  the  beaver  swamp  was  like  being 
transported  into  a  duck  hunter's  dream.  We  shouldered  through  a 
fringe  of  cattails,  starlight  winking  above  the  head-high  seedpods. 
We  crossed  a  dog-hair  stand  of  dead  timber  and  then  caught  our 
breath  along  the  creek  levee  before  crossing  the  creek.  Tinkling 
water  signaled  the  beaver  dam,  a  tangle  of  downed  wood  and  sap- 
lings stripped  of  their  bark,  the  bare  branches  glinting  in  moonlight 
like  scattered  bones.  We  clambered  to  the  top. 

"Ii  I  were  a  duck  .  .  .,"  Scott  said,  gazing  over  a  2-acre  beaver 
pond  ringed  with  flooded  timber,  snags  and  briery  goo. 


"I'd  be  parked  in  here  all  day  long,"  I  replied,  finishing  his  thought. 

From  the  get -go,  we  piled  up  the  mistakes.  Our  first  sin:  follow- 
ing the  rules.  Conventional  swamp-hunting  wisdom  holds  that  you 
hunt  the  larger  pockets  of  open  water,  setting  up  a  rig  clearly  visible 
to  passing  birds.  We  dropped  packs  on  a  soggy  old  stump  and  went 
to  work.  Over  the  years  we've  whittled  down  our  swamp  rigs  to 
a  time-tested,  minimalist  decoy  set:  two  long  strands  of  anchor 
line,  each  tipped  with  a  6-foot  lead  of  thin  bungee  cord  tied  off 
to  a  tree.  We  snapped  three  decoys  into  swivels  a  few  feet  apart 
and  tossed  another  pair  of  birds  in  between  to  break  up  the  linear 
arrangement.  With  a  gentle  tug  on  the  anchor  lines,  the  whole 
set  bobs  and  wobbles. 

We  settled  down,  backs  against  snags;  Emma,  my  lab,  perched  on 
a  broad  log.  Fifteen  minutes  before  legal  shooting  light,  and  already 
talk  turned  to  the  walk  out,  burdened  down  with  birds. 

We  should  have  known,  I  suppose;  braggadocio  is  rarely  rewarded 
in  a  beaver  swamp.  The  first  ducks  came  from  the  south,  coal-black 
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streaks  through  bare  branches  beyond  the  creek  channel,  then  the 
pinions  whistling  overhead.  Emma  shifted  her  weight,  and  I  hissed 
a  warning.  The  puddlers  circled  a  single  time,  inches  above  the  tree- 
tops  behind  us,  then  rapped  our  knuckles  like  an  old  schoolmarm. 

They  settled,  out  of  sight,  a  foot- 
ball field  away. 

Ten  feet  to  my  left,  Scott's 
brow  furrowed.  "What  on  earth?" 
he  whispered.  "Is  there  even  any 
water  over  there?" 

Two  guttural  quacks  over- 
head, before  I  could  answer.  More 
birds,  mallards  every  one.  And 
every  one  part  sheep,  fluttering 
down  like  falling  cinders  behind 
his  brethren.  In  15  minutes,  a 
hundred  ducks  lit  on  the  far  side 
of  the  swamp. 

The  decision  that  faced  us 
called  for  maturity  and  foresight. 
With  luck  and  stealth,  we  could 
likely  sneak  into  range  of  the  birds. 
There  would  be  a  lone  warning 
quack,  then  the  thunder  of  wings 
and  guns  and  feathers  drifting  in 
the  air.  Ten  seconds  of  glory. 

Instead,  we  eased  into  the  water, 
wrapped  up  decoys  and  lines  and 
stole  away  as  quietly  as  we  could. 

Walking  into  the  swamp  the 
next  morning,  we  could  barely 
contain  enthusiasm  for  the  high 
moral  victory.  Surely  our  wisdom 
and  patience  would  pay  off.  Surely 
we  would  reap  the  rewards  of 
playing  it  smart.  We  crossed 
the  beaver  dam  and  marched 
upstream,  past  the  previous  day's 
ambush  point,  scuttling  over 
submerged  logs  and  fallen  snags. 
At  the  head  of  the  beaver  pond 
we  faced  our  crise  de  conscience:  the  tantalizing  postcard  setting 
of  open  water,  wadable  and  decoy -perfect. 

"They  lit  further  into  the  swamp,"  I  muttered.  "But  this  looks 
like  mallard  heaven.  I  can't  imagine  ducks  not  piling  in  here." 

Scott  flashed  his  light  toward  the  tangled  briers  behind  which 
yesterday's  birds  had  disappeared.  "I  just  don't  know."  A  pause. 
"But  you  wouldn't  think  they'd  fly  past  without  giving  us  a  look." 

You  wouldn't  think.  But  once  again,  duck  after  duck  streamed  into 
the  hummocky  marsh  just  60  yards  away.  They  drifted  overhead  just  out  of 
range,  thumbing  their  bills  at  our  by-the-book  water  set.  By  the  time  we 
slunk  away,  twice  bitten,  75  mallards  were  gabbing  it  up  just  out  of  sight. 
"We're  geniuses,"  Scott  griped. 

Two  hunts  on  a  passel  of  swamp  mallards,  and  not  a  shot 
fired.  Driving  home  with  hangdog  dolor,  we  parsed  our  every  move. 
Something  was  amiss.  "We  know  what  we're  doing,"  Scott  said. 
"We  are  not  this  bad." 


Were  the  ducks  seeing  us?  We  prided  ourselves  on  our  stone-still 
reserve  in  the  swamp,  a  lack  of  movement  that  would  make  a  deer 
hunter  envious.  We  did  our  best  to  keep  chatter  to  a  minimum.  We 
covered  packs  with  marsh  grass.  I  glanced  over  at  Scott,  bedecked 
in  spotted  waders,  jackets,  gloves  and  full  facemask.  The  only  way 
to  improve  our  camouflage  was  to  paint  the  inside  of  our  nostrils. 
Perhaps  the  ducks  were  just  being  ducks,  with  a  preternatural  wariness 
sharpened  by  having  survived  a  gauntlet  of  blinds,  decoys  and  flying 
shot  from  the  Canadian  line  to  Dixie. 

But  there  had  to  be  something.  So  I  put  it  on  the  table. 

"I  wonder  if  Emma's  flaring  those  birds,"  I  said.  I  gazed  out  the  side 
window  to  give  Scott  plenty  of  room  to  maneuver. 

Silence.  Nobody  wants  to  tell  his  hunting  partner  that  his  dog  is 
costing  them  birds — if  for  no  other  reason  than  coat  color  and  high  spirit. 

"Could  be,"  he  finally  replied,  low  and  easy.  "Those  ducks  were 
awfully  spooky.  Seems  like  they  saw  something  that's  not  quite  right." 

Indeed:  Something  was  turning  the  ducks  away  at  the  last  second, 
just  as  they  should  have  been  committing  to  a  flight  plan  down  a 
12-bore  tube.  I  glanced  at  Emma,  her  yellow  coat  speckled  with  mud. 
To  be  sure,  she'd  stand  out  in  the  dark  swamp  like  a  burning  bush. 

I  gave  her  ears  a  guilt-laden  tousle  and  scratch.  "Sorry,  girl.  But 
tough  times  call  for  tough  measures." 

Two  mornings  later  Emma  followed  me  to  the  front  door,  whining 
when  I  blocked  her  path  with  a  wader-clad  knee.  As  I  backed  out  of 
the  driveway,  my  headlights  swept  across  the  front  door.  Two  eyes  flashed 
green.  I  felt  like  a  cheating  spouse.  This  time,  I  thought  to  myself. 

This  time  we  pushed  beyond  the  cattails  and  past  the  farthest 
marge  of  the  beaver  swamp's  open  water,  through  a  wall  of  briers 
that  marked  a  shallow  swamp  cove  where  channels  of  water  latticed 
thick  mats  of  brown  reeds.  Hard  to  believe  that  ducks  would  rather 
resort  in  such  muck  than  in  the  beaver  pond,  but  swamp  mallards 
are  fickle  as  prom  queens. 

A  hasty  setup  at  shooting  light,  and  the  first  ducks  came  as  we 
were  still  working  the  jerk  strings  into  position,  with  guns  on  shoul- 
ders. We  froze,  muffling  curses.  A  half  dozen  mallards  orbited  over- 
head, joined  by  a  squadron  of  three  birds,  then  four  more.  I  teased 
a  soft  feeding  chuckle  from  my  call,  but  their  minds  were  made  up. 
The  birds  bombed  into  the  cattails  on  the  far  side  of  the  beaver  pond. 
Had  we  been  standing  where  we  hunted  the  first  day,  we  would  have 
had  their  bellies  in  our  faces. 

For  the  next  hour  and  a  half,  we  learned  why  live 
decoys  were  banned.  Quacking  and  chattering, 
those  13  mallards  drew  every  bird  that  eyeballed 
the  oxbow.  Mixed  flocks  of  mallards  and 
black  ducks  strafed  the  beaver  swamp, 
rarely  bothering 
to  glance  at  our 
stool  before 
tumbling  into 
the  cattails. 

I  thought 
of  a  wet  muzzle 
behind  the  front 
door  glass.  Of  eyes 
that  implored, 
Where  are  the  ducks! 
A  pal  left  behind 
for  naught. 


water  oak  leaves 
and  acorns 


A  flock  of  mallards  glides  into  an  opening  in  a  flooded  swamp. 
To  bag  these  wily  fowl,  hunters  should  remain  quiet  and  motion.' 
less  until  the  ducks  have  completely  committed  to  landing 
among  the  decoys. 


Another  black-coffee  morning,  another  unholy  hour. 

I  slipped  into  Scott's  truck  with  a  grumbled  greeting.  We'd  dis- 
pensed with  the  niceties — How'd  the  kids  do  last  night?  You  caught 
up  at  the  office  yet?  Two  more  times  we'd  been  duped  by  the  flock 
of  feathered  poltergeists. 

"So,  I've  been  thinking,"  Scott  said,  and  I  winced.  These  words 
most  usually  introduce  a  scheme  that  requires  ibuprofen  in  dosages 
not  sanctioned  by  the  medical  profession.  "A  few  years  ago,  down 
at  the  goose  flats,  I  had  birds  300  yards  away.  I  was  lying  in  the  mud, 
and  I  needed  to  turn  around  so  I  could  try  a  sneak.  When  I  lifted  a 
leg  2  inches  out  of  the  mud,  four  or  five  heads  would  come  up.  Every 
time.  Do  you  think  we're  flaring  these  ducks  with  the  jerk  strings?" 

I  didn't  want  to  believe  it.  "You  think  birds  a  hundred  yards  away 
can  see  our  hands  move  4  inches?" 

"Those  geese  could  almost  tell  when  I  wiggled  my  toes.  I'm  think- 
ing we  should  move  the  decoys  until  we  know  the  ducks  see  'em,  then 
turn  to  stone,  no  matter  how  far  away  the  birds  are." 

"Anything,"  I  replied,  "to  break  the  spell." 

We  walked  into  the  swamp  on  autopilot,  no  longer  pausing  to 
admire  the  web  of  starlight  overhead,  or  to  stand  atop  the  beaver  dam, 
with  flashlights  off,  to  soak  in  the  solitude.  For  half  a  dozen  dawns,  we'd 
watched  ducks  pour  into  the  swamp,  always  where  we  weren't,  one  step 
ahead  of  our  every  move.  Now  we  tried  a  little  sleight  of  hand.  In  the 
middle  of  the  cattail  slough,  we  hoisted  a  blaze -orange  hat  high  in  a  bare 
sapling,  a  rude  squeeze  play  to  flare  birds  away  from  the  landing  reeds. 
We  rigged  our  jerk-string  decoys,  and  settled  into  a  pair  of  blowdowns 
with  roots  radiating  in  garish  tendrils  like  the  locks  of  Medusa. 

But  the  ducks  were  gone.  Sunrise  seeped  into  the  beaver  swamp 
with  an  eerie  stillness,  ushered  in  by  a  single  woodcock  twittering 
overhead  and  empty  skies.  An  hour  after  shooting  light,  three  wood 
ducks  careened  down  the  creek  channel.  Thirty  minutes  later,  a  flight 
of  mallards  drifted  high  overhead,  stratosphere  bound. 

School  was  out.  Our  teachers  had  headed  south.  Dejected,  I  pulled 
in  the  decoys  as  Scott  trudged  through  the  muck,  searching  for  our 
packs  stowed  and  camouflaged  in  the  flooded  timber. 


A  single  quack  from  my  duck  call  signaled 
him  to  freeze.  Behind  him,  a  trio  of  mallards 
banked  over  the  swamp,  looped  a  single  circuit, 
then  set  wings  without  hesitation.  I  shook  my 
head  in  amazement.  The  birds  bee-lined  for  the 
flooded  timber  where  Scott  stood,  back  flattened 
against  a  gray  snag,  gunstock  tucked  under  his 
right  arm.  The  mallards  fluttered  down  with 
neither  quack  nor  chuckle  as  I  watched  Scott's 
good  fortune  unfold.  Suddenly,  the  lead  drake 
backstroked  frantically,  outstretched  primaries 
gasping  for  purchase  in  midair.  Game  over. 

Two  quick  reports,  then  a  third.  Three 
shots  before  the  first  duck  hit  the  water,  then 
pandemonium.  A  pair  of  the  mallards  turned 
belly-up,  dead  as  4  o'clock,  but  the  third 
paddled  full-bore  for  the  beaver  dam  and  the 
thick  reeds  beyond.  Scott  churned  mud  in  hot 
pursuit,  then  emerged  from  the  trees,  breathing  hard  and  grinning 
broadly.  A  triple  on  swamp  mallards — a  gift  from  the  duck  gods. 

That  was  it  for  the  day.  We  stuck  it  out  for  another  two  hours,  but  the 
birds  that  had  teased  and  tormented  us,  dawn  after  dawn,  were  gone. 

We'd  fed  on  table  scraps,  and  we  knew  it.  A  triple  on  green  puddlers 
is  salve  for  the  soul,  but  with  honest  greed  we  longed  for  the  mother 
lode,  for  a  morning  when  the  mallards  swarmed  overhead,  all  wings 
and  orange  feet.  When  they  bought  the  lie  of  plastic  bird  and  highball, 
all  of  it,  up  until  the  time  when  the  brown  stumps  below  spoke  "Now! 
Now!"  and  the  feathers  flew.  The  joys  of  jump  shooting  are  undeniable, 
but  they  can't  match  the  sight  of  cupped  wings  over  decoys. 

Four  days  later,  I  threw  in  the  towel.  Scott  was  on  the 
phone,  laying  out  a  new  game  plan.  Temperatures  had  plummeted; 
there  was  a  call  for  snow.  Find  a  little  piece  of  open  water  in  the 
creek  channel  by  the  cattails,  and  the  birds  would  have  nowhere 
to  hide.  "Come  on,  come  on,"  he  pleaded.  "Sleep  is  overrated  by 
doctors  and  psychologists  alike. " 

But  I  was  exhausted  by  days  of  4  a.m.  alarms,  worn  down  by  fail- 
ure. My  knees  hurt.  My  desk  was  piled  high  with  missed  deadlines 
and  overdue  bills.  When  I  passed  her  in  the  hallway,  my  daughter 
recoiled  in  shocked  alarm  and  told  me  that  she's  not  supposed  to 
talk  to  strangers.  The  cupboards  were  bare. 

You  know  where  this  is  going,  I  suspect.  Scott  put  it  all  together, 
alone.  He  tossed  three  decoys  in  a  living-room-sized  hole  of  open 
water  and  queued  a  pair  along  a  blown -down  log  covered  with  a 
half-inch  skim  of  snow.  He  jerked  decoys  only  as  the  birds  circled 
away  from  the  set.  He  held  his  fire  until  there  were  birds  on  the 
water  and  birds  in  the  air. 

Most  important,  he  was  there.  Nine  hunts  in  less  than  three  weeks, 
and  he  was  there  when  it  counted.  The  most  valuable  lesson  of  all. 

Scott  scratched  four  birds  down  that  day,  another  triple  on  his  first 
volley  and  then  a  single,  wings  cupping  snow  as  he  drifted  into  range. 

A  limit  of  mallards  and  a  lesson:  The  duck  gods,  even  with  their 
twisted  humor  and  hearts  black  as  Satan's  soul,  reward  the  worthy.  0 
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The  mallards 
fluttered  down 
with  neither 
quack  nor 
chuckle  as 
I  watched 
Scott's  good 
fortune  unfold. 
Suddenly,  the 
lead  drake 
backstroked 
frantically, 
outstretched 
primaries 
gasping  for 
purchase 
in  midair. 
Game  over. 
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and  a  half  years  ago,  I  heard  almost  the  entirety  of  this  tale.  A  kayaker,  a  younger 


M  W    man,  came  to  Elizabeth  City  several  years  ago.  This  was  just  before  Christmas,  when 

^L^^^T        the  town's  water  tower  had  white  holiday  lights  zigzagging  festively  about  its  top. 

He  stashed  his  kayak  near  the  Pasquotank  River  till  he  could  return  for  it  later  that 
day.  He  then  drove  his  truck  down  to  Morehead  City  and  left  it  in  that  more  southerly  port,  locking 
his  wallet,  money  and  ID  in  the  glove  box,  carrying  only  what  he  needed.  A  northbound  bus  got  him 
back  to  Elizabeth  City,  where  he  would  begin  his  real  adventure. 

Near  the  Narrows  at  Elizabeth  City,  where  the  small  black  river  that  has  snaked  down  out  of  the 
Great  Dismal  Swamp  turns  in  a  horseshoe  bend,  the  kayaker  put  in.  He  made  his  late  afternoon  way 
down  the  great,  dark,  now  baylike  river — passing  in  turn  the  points  Cottage,  Cobb,  Brickhouse,  Pool, 
Bluff  and  Bank  on  the  Pasquotank  County  side — toward  Wade  Point  and  the  mouth  of  the  Pasquotank, 
where  it  meets  and  joins  the  legendarily  rough  waters  we  have  called,  variously,  the  Carolina  River,  the 
Sea  of  Roanoke  and  the  Albemarle  Sound.  It  was  late,  and  he  had  had  a  full  day,  so  the  kayaker  looked 
for  a  spot  to  camp,  finding  one  on  shore  within  sight  of  a  small  cruising  boat  that  was  anchored  out. 

In  the  morning  he  took  off,  passing  the  anchored  craft,  the  confident  north  wind  rising  at  his  back 
as  he  skipped  and  skittered  along  toward  God's  open  waters.  Then,  as  much  as  he  was  enjoying  himself 
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near  the  beginning  of  his  10-  or  12-mile  crossing  toward  the  mouth  of  Alligator  River,  he  dumped.  Off 
went  the  kayak,  still  on  holiday,  to  the  south,  toward  Morehead — alas,  without  him.  Even  in  his  sleek, 
efficient  craft,  the  kayaker  had  only  gone  so  far  before  this  misfortune  befell  him.  He  was  still  within 
sight  of  the  anchored  cruiser,  so  he  swam  for  it  against  the  rising  wind  and  the  waters  running  hard  at 
him.  Only  after  a  long,  hard  time  did  he  near  the  craft. 

The  pair  aboard,  a  man  and  woman,  were  ready  for  him.  They  had  been  watching  his  southerly 
progress,  his  swamping  and  his  swimming  back  their  way  in  distress.  Certainly,  they  should  have  fired  up 
their  engine  and  gone  to  his  aid.  And  they  would  have,  too,  were  they  not  stuck  on  this  sandbar,  as  they 
had  been  for  a  day  and  a  night.  When  the  swimming  kayaker  reached  the  cruiser,  his  own  red  craft  and 
orange  dry  bag  long  since  out  of  sight,  the  boaters  pulled  him  in,  helped  his  hypothermic  self  as  best  they 
could  and  called  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard. 

Less  than  5  miles  upriver  was  the  Elizabeth  City  Coast  Guard  Air  Station,  one  of  the  maritime  treasures 
of  eastern  America.  It  comprises  the  Hollowell  family's  old  Bayside  Plantation  on  the  south  and  west  shore  of 
the  Pasquotank  River,  possibly  the  first  place  in  America  to  grow  an  exotic  bean  named  soja,  or  soy.  From  this 
open  spot,  many  rescues  at  sea  are  staged,  launched,  effected.  The  station's  lumbering  C-130s,  its  orange  - 
and-white  copters,  its  lit-up  runways  and  flashing  riverside  tower  beacon  all  bespeak  safety  and  good  sense. 

When  the  boaters  called  the  Coast  Guard,  they  were  doing  so  for  the  second  time  in  24  hours.  They 
had  already  made  an  appeal  the  previous  day,  but  the  Coast  Guard — having  ascertained  that  the  boaters 
were  safe,  though  stuck — couldn't  come  out  in  high  winds  for  a  mere  grounding.  The  boaters  and  their 
craft  were  left  high,  though  not  dry;  the  kayaker,  after  all,  had  judged  them  to  be  anchored.  This  time, 
though,  they  had  a  genuine  emergency:  The  kayaker  was  suffering  from  exposure. 

A  helicopter  appeared  at  once.  The  airmen  dropped  a  rescue  line  and  lifted  the  kayaker  into  the 
copter.  In  the  process,  the  propwash  felicitously  blew  the  cruising  boat  off  the  shoal  where  it  had  sat 
forlornly  and  set  it  free — into  churning  and  bombastic  winter  waters,  mind  you,  but  still  free. 

Upriver  in  the  hospital,  emergency-room  medics  thawed  the  kayaker  out  and  back  into  the  human  race. 
Because  he  had  nothing  other  than  his  blanket -enshrouded  self — no  wallet,  no  identification,  certainly 
no  money  nor  insurance  card — there  to  help  him  came  a  woman,  the  hospital's  patients'  advocate.  And 
if  ever  anyone  needed  patience  and  advocacy  at  3  in  the  afternoon  on  Christmas  Eve,  here  was  that  man. 

She  sized  him  up — literally,  for  the  first  thing  he  would  need  once  he  rearrived  at  98.6  degrees 
Fahrenheit  would  be  clothing.  His  spares,  though  safe  and  dry,  were  somewhere  not  immediately  acces- 
sible, downriver.  Where  does  one  shop  for  clothes  in  Elizabeth  City  as  the  afternoon  wanes  on  Christmas 
Eve?  Don't  ever  do  this,  she  thought,  even  as  she  did  it,  later  saying  to  all  and  sundry,  "I  don't  advise  it." 

In  the  melee  that  was  Wal-Mart  on  Christmas  Eve,  the  patients'  advocate  found  the 
only  thing  in  the  kayaker's  size,  a  lime -green  jumpsuit.  She  then  found  him  a 
room  at  the  Holiday  Inn.  Perhaps  the  kayaker — to  whom  by  now  it  might 
have  occurred  that  he  was  somehow  merging  the  stories  of  Moses 
(having  been  found  and  rescued  from  the  waters)  and  the  Baby 
Jesus — was  beginning  to  feel  a  mite  festive.  But  I  do  not  believe  so. 
There  she  left  him  at  the  hotel  and  went  on  home  downriver 
to  join  her  husband  and  to  change.  They  had  planned  to  go  out 
for  a  traditional  Christmas  Eve  dinner  with  friends.  Something 
tugged  at  her,  something  decidedly  uncheerful.  It  was  the  sight 
of  the  adventurer  as  she  had  left  him,  hunkering  down  in  his 
motel  room,  a  lime-green  warrior  now  on  crusade  touring  the 
Yellow  Pages  looking  for  rental  vehicles,  U-Hauls,  buses — 
something  to  get  him  back  to  Morehead  City,  his  truck,  his 
money,  his  identification  on  this  earth.  But  it  being  Christmas 
Eve  with  an  ice  storm  brewing,  there  was  nothing  for  rent,  and 
no  buses  running  south  down  the  Carolina  coast. 
She  finally  broke  through  the  kayaker's  cascade  of  hapless,  hope- 
less outgoing  calls  with  a  call  of  her  own,  finding  him  discouraged,  though 
comfortable.  She  ventured  a  bit  of  holiday  cheer  by  inviting  him  to  come  along 
to  the  Christmas  Eve  dinner  and  join  in.  Would  he.7  He  would! 
The  kayaker  was  a  hit.  He  had  the  most  unusual  story,  and  he  certainly  had  the  most  unusual  outfit. 
All  of  the  folks  at  the  table  were  boaters,  experienced  on  these,  their  home  waters.  And  if  there  is  one 
thing  that  mariners  love  to  do  and  must  love  to  do,  it  is  to  speculate  upon  the  wonders  of  wind  and  wave. 

Where  would  his  unsinkable  red  kayak  and  his  orange  drybag  finally  wind  up?  The  Coast  Guard  had 
speculated  that  the  kayaker  might  best  search  for  his  goods  at  one  point  or  another  at  the  mouth  of  the 
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Pasquotank, 
hut  the  talk 
flowed  strong  on  this 
matter.  The  boaters  all 
agreed  that,  given  the  blow 
they  were  having,  his  gear  would 
most  likely  fetch  up  somewhere  on  the 
south  side  of  Albemarle  Sound,  somewhere  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Alligator  River,  most  probably  on  the  long  north  shore  of  Durant  Island. 

This  was  all  very  interesting  to  the  kayaker,  though  somewhat  theoretical  just  then,  given  his 
isolation  in  Elizabeth  City  and  his  separation  from  his  truck  and  wherewithal  down  in  Morehead  City. 

"Oh!"  a  sister-in-law  of  the  host  spoke  up.  "Is  that  where  you  need  to  go?  Morehead's  my  home, 
and  I'm  driving  back  down  in  the  morning,  once  the  ice  is  melted.  Would  you  like  a  ride?" 

Life  in  the  Sound  Country  was  starting  to  look  up  for  the  kayaker — new  clothes,  new  friends,  new 
home  for  a  night,  a  portage  in  the  offing  from  one  river  town  to  another  in  the  car  and  company  of 
a  lovely  woman.  One  might  almost  begin  to  think  him  lucky  for  having  been  dumped  down  the  river, 
but  let  us  not  go  overboard  just  yet. 

Christmas  Day  in  Carolina,  and  the  roads  were  clear!  The  woman  from  the  dinner  party  called  at 
the  Holiday  Inn  for  him,  and  off  they  went.  Three  hours  later,  the  pilgrim  was  reunited  with  his  truck, 
whereupon  he  turned  around  and  drove  back  up  to  Elizabeth  City  and  began  his  new  life  as  a  searcher 
and  a  salvager. 

Once  he  realized  that  he  could  not  drive  his  truck  to  any  of  the  potential  places  where  the  dinner  guests 
had  suggested  he  might  find  his  boat,  his  heart  sank.  He  also  realized  that  the  task  of  locating  it  in  this  big, 
wide,  wet  territory  was  going  to  require  an  aircraft,  and  he  could  scarcely  afford  to  hire  one  for  the  job. 
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The  miracle  was  occurring,  though.  His 
story  was  going  around  Elizabeth  City,  ahead  of  him, 
as  it  were.  This  fact  of  small-town  life  gave  him  pause,  though, 
as  he  began  to  fear  that  word  might  get  beyond  the  borders  of  the 

Sound  Country  and  hurt  his  livelihood:  He  was  a  whitewater  kayaking  guide  in  the  moun- 
tains. Then  someone  got  the  kayaker  in  touch  with  a  pilot  who  worked  out  at  the  Coast  Guard 
station.  The  pilot  needed  to  keep  his  flying  hours  up,  and,  when  they  spoke,  he  offered  to  take  the 
kayaker  along  with  him  for  a  few  hours.  And  the  pilot  would  charge  him  only  for  the  gas  they  used. 

They  took  off  shortly  after  noon  and  flew  right  down  the  river.  Seeing  nothing  there,  they  continued 
right  on  over  the  sound,  where,  on  the  north  shore  of  Durant  Island — exactly  where  the  dinner  guests 
had  predicted  they  would  be — lay  the  red  kayak  and  the  orange  drybag. 

The  two  men  had  been  aloft  less  than  20  minutes,  and  when  the  pilot  returned  the  excited  kayaker 
to  the  ground,  he  said,  "We  were  hardly  up  any  time  at  all.  I'm  not  going  to  charge  you  for  the  gas  after 
all.  Go  on  and  see  about  getting  your  boat." 

How  would  he  do  that,  though?  There  were  no  roads  to  or  on  Durant  Island.  He  knew  that  he  would 
have  to  get  near  it,  for  starters,  so  he  lit  out  in  his  truck,  driving  east  from  Elizabeth  City  through  Cam- 
den, Bellcross,  Barco,  Coinjock,  Grandy,  Jarvisburg,  Powells  Point,  Mamie,  Harbinger,  Point  Harbor,  Kitty 
Hawk,  Kill  Devil  Hills,  Nags  Head,  Whalebone,  Manteo,  Manns  Harbor,  East  Lake — which  is  way  out 
yonder  where  there  ain't  nobody,  never  is,  especially  in  the  dead  of  winter,  when  all  the  backcountry 
shacks  and  cabins  are  boarded  up  and  closed. 

What  was  the  kayaker  thinking  as  he  drove  up  a  long  lane  to  the  north  of  U.S.  64  toward  the  body 
of  water,  East  Lake  itself?  The  nearest  commercial  establishments,  the  nearest  places  he  could  even 
talk  to  someone  about  where  and  from  whom  to  rent  a  boat,  were  either  back  in  Manns  Harbor  or 
across  the  other  side  of  the  broad,  3-mile  Alligator  River.  He  didn't  know  what  he  was  driving  toward, 
only  that  the  general  direction  was  correct.  He  might  or  might  not  even  get  a  glimpse  of  Durant  Island 
from  the  end  of  this  lane.  And  if  he  did,  he  would  be  looking  at  the  south  side  of  it,  the  wrong  side. 

At  the  end  of  the  sandy  lane  there  sat,  as  one  might  have  expected,  a  cabin.  The  surprise  was  that  the 
owners  were  in.  When  they  heard  the  kayaker's  tale,  they  told  him,  "Why,  take  the  skiff  there.  It's  all  gassed 
up.  You  just  go  on  out  the  cut  and  .  .  .  ."  Not  five  minutes  after  he'd  arrived,  the  kayaker  was  on  his  way 
again,  bobbing  and  boating  about  East  Lake,  the  well-known  epicenter  of  white-liquor  making  70  years  ago. 


■ 
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Now  over  this  same  legendary  East  Lake  coursed  the  kayaker,  cutting  now  through  the  shoal  thor- 
oughfare, the  Haulover,  and  on  out  to  Albemarle  Sound.  In  short  order,  he  found  his  quarry  on  the 
north  side  of  Durant  Island  and  loaded  the  red  kayak  and  the  orange  bag  into  the  skiff.  By  the  time 
he  made  it  back  down  the  shore  and  through  the  cut  at  the  Haulover  and  on  into  the  canal  back  to 
the  little  cabin,  it  was  late  that  December  afternoon.  He  tied  up  the  skiff,  got  his  goods  to  his  truck 
and  turned  to  thank  the  cabin  owner. 

And  then  it  was  that  the  circle  had  come  round,  filled  and  completed,  and  the  full  power  of  the 
enduring  spirit  of  Durant  was  abroad  in  the  land.  For  the  kayaker  had  had  his  case  pleaded  by  a  woman, 
the  patients'  advocate,  just  as  that  seaman  long  ago  had  as  his  advocate  Ann  Marwood  Durant,  and  he 
had  been  billeted  and  cared  for,  just  as  so  many  had  been  housed  and  helped  by  the  Durants  of  Durants 
Neck.  And  when  I  heard  this  tale,  I  even  recognized  a  rotation  of  generosity  and  good  spirits  and  helpful- 
ness toward  the  troubled  traveler  such  as  I  had  been  treated  to  when  I  was  the  11 -year-old  recipient  of 
a  chocolate,  truck-stop  milk  shake. 

The  kayaker  then  saw  the  fire  barrel  and  smelled  the  fruits  of  the  sound  roasting  on  that  Christmas 
Day.  The  next  words  he  heard  were:  "Found  your  kayak?  Good.  Good.  Now,  come  on,  we're  just  taking 
the  first  oysters  off,  and  we  got  a-plenty,  a  whole  bushel  and  a  half.  So  dig  in.  And  the  cooler's  right 
over  there.  Get  yourself  something  to  drink.  Pilgrim,  you  have  come  to  the  right  place!"  S 
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LESSENING  THE 


MPACT 


written  by  Ida  Phillips  Lynch 
photographed  by  Jody  Duggins 


An  innovative  new  program  is  helping  industries  across 
North  Carolina  do  their  part  to  promote  wildlife. 


Peering  through  the  narrow  opening  in 
the  bird  blind,  I  look  across  the  pond 
and  see  several  disorganized  stick  nests 
poking  out  of  the  canopy  of  the  hardwood 
forest.  Birds  squawk  in  the  forest,  and  a  few 
great  blue  herons  glide  by  and  land  in  the 
trees.  My  guides  tell  me  that  75  pairs  of  great 
blues  nest  in  the  woodland  rookery  every  year. 

The  pond  is  a  peaceful  setting.  Dragon  - 
flies  zoom  around  the  cattails  and  alight 
momentarily  before  darting  off  to  chase  away 
invaders.  Cormorants  perch  on  dead  snags 
and  spread  their  wings  to  dry  in  the  sun. 
Turtle  heads  dot  the  pond's  surface.  Katy- 
dids drone  from  the  woods  behind  us,  and 
I  hear  a  kingfisher's 
rattling  call.  As  we 
drive  away  from 
the  pond,  we  pass 
another  cattail- 
fringed  pool 
where  ospreys  call 
from  their  aerie 
on  a  platform. 

You  might  sus- 
pect that  these 
idyllic  natural 
spots  are  pro- 
tected in  a  state 
park  or  a  nature 
preserve.  In  fact, 
they  are  tucked 
away  behind  the 

brick  buildings  and  smokestacks  of  Duke 
Energy's  Buck  Steam  Station,  a  coal-burning 
power  plant  in  Salisbury.  Through  a  program 


Duke  Energy  employees  take  a  gander  at  wildlife 
from  a  bird  observation  blind  constructed  at  one  of 
the  company's  power  plants  in  Salisbury. 


called  Wildlife  and  Industry  Together  (WAIT), 
companies  such  as  Duke  Energy  are  joining 
forces  with  the  North  Carolina  Wildlife  Fed- 
eration (NCWF)  and  other  environmental 
organizations  to  transform  their  corporate 
properties  into  critter -friendly  habitats. 

Visit  the  grounds  of  many  corporations, 
and  you  are  likely  to  see  a  monotonous,  mani- 
cured landscape — acres  and  acres  of  fescue 
lawns  mowed  to  standard  golf-course  height. 
You  may  see  a  few  patches  of  trees  and  shrubs 
and,  perhaps,  a  smattering  of  picnic  tables. 
Through  the  WAIT  program,  the  Wildlife 
Federation  is  helping  companies  realize  that 
a  "beautification  project"  can  be  much  more 

  than  business  as 

usual.  By  taking  a 
few  simple  steps, 
companies  can 
not  only  enhance 
wildlife  habitats,  but 
also  create  a  work 
environment  where 
employees  and  com- 
munity members  can 
learn  about  the  nat- 
ural world. 

The  N.C.  Wild- 
life Federation's 
Endowment  and 
Education  Fund  over- 
sees WAIT  in  North 
Carolina.  Modeled 
after  a  South  Carolina  Wildlife  Federation 
program,  WAIT  was  inspired  by  the  increas- 
ing loss  of  open  space.  "North  Carolina  loses 


12  acres  of  open  space  and  wildlife  habitat 
every  day  to  accommodate  the  8  million  peo- 
ple who  live  and  work  here,"  says  Lisa  Cox, 
administrative  -development  director  with 
the  NCWF  Education  Fund.  "WAIT  is  not  a 
solution  to  the  growth  issue,  but  the  program 
provides  an  opportunity  to  influence  how 
businesses  develop  their  corporate  grounds 
and  in  turn  lessen  the  impact  experienced 
by  wildlife  and  their  surrounding  habitats." 

Through  this  collaborative  effort,  a 
Wildlife  Federation  employee  meets  with 
company  representatives  to  tour  their  prop- 
erty and  discuss  their  current  landscaping 
plans.  The  company  and  the  WAIT  coordi- 
nator then  develop  a  multiyear  plan  to 
attract  wildlife  to  the  property,  driven  by 
the  company's  schedule  and  capabilities. 
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"The  program  is  based  on  the  same  prin- 
ciples as  the  National  Wildlife  Federation's 
Backyard  Wildlife  Habitat  Program — if  you 
provide  the  basic  necessities  of  food,  water, 
shelter  and  a  place  to  raise  young,  you  can 
attract  wildlife  to  your  property,"  says  Tim 
Gestwicki,  WAIT  coordinator  with  the  N.C. 
Wildlife  Federation.  "The  first  steps  that  we 
recommend  to  corporations  are  to  reduce 
mowing,  plant  food  plots  and  establish  but- 
terfly gardens.  Just  by  reducing  their  mowing 
schedule,  or  by  not  mowing  some  areas  alto- 
gether, companies  can  create  great  habitat 
for  animals  such  as  songbirds,  quail  and  rab- 
bits. And  it  saves  the  company  money  because 
it  lowers  landscaping  costs.  If  we  can  get  away 
from  the  well-manicured  lawns,  then  we  can 
create  real  wildlife  habitats." 


Because  some  businesses  express  con- 
cerns about  whether  a  "wilder"  landscap- 
ing philosophy  might  jeopardize  corporate 
appearances,  Gestwicki  recommends  that 
companies  take  the  initial  step  of  devel- 
oping a  wildlife  area  that  is  attractive  on 
first  glance,  such  as  a  butterfly  garden.  He 
also  encourages  companies  to  install  WAIT 
signs  so  that  visitors  and  employees  under- 
stand that  an  unmowed  area  has  not  been 
neglected  but  is  in  fact  a  wildlife  habitat. 

As  partners  in  the  program,  N.C. 
Wildlife  Resources  Commission  biologists 
act  as  advisors  to  the  businesses.  "I  make 
recommendations  about  various  manage- 
ment activities,  such  as  the  company's 
mowing  schedule,  what  native  grasses  and 
wildflowers  to  plant  and  where  to  locate 


IBM  employees  (top)  work  to  build 
a  butterfly  garden  at  the  company 's 
Research  7riar\gle  Park  campus  to  attract 
the  cokrrful  insects  arid  other  wildlife. 
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Through  the  WATT  program,  indus- 
tries across  North  Carolina  are  con- 
verting  manicured  lawns  and  fields 
to  wildlife  habitat  including  wetlands, 
which  can  attract  a  variety  of  species 
such  as  snapping  turtles  and  herons. 


nesting  boxes,"  says  George  Strader,  a  Wild- 
life Commission  technical  guidance  biologist. 
"For  example,  I  suggest  that  companies  avoid 
the  growing  season  and  mow  from  mid- 
September  through  March.  That  benefits 
animals  and  allows  flowering  plants  to  attract 
insects  that  other  animals  feed  on." 

The  Wildlife  Federation  contacts  local 
community  groups,  such  as  Boy  Scout 
troops  or  schools,  and  encourages  them  to 
collaborate  with  businesses  on  environmen- 
tal education  projects  on  company  property. 
Although  the  Wildlife  Federation  advises 
the  company  along  the  way,  "It's  crucial 
to  get  various  people  at  the  site  involved 
as  a  wildlife  team  so  that  you  have  ongoing 
involvement,"  says  Gestwicki.  "You  don't 
want  to  build  it  and  then  walk  away." 
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After  companies  develop  a  WAIT  plan 
and  begin  working  on  their  habitat  goals, 
the  Wildlife  Federation  recognizes  their 
efforts  by  awarding  them  a  certificate. 

Who  can  get  involved? 

The  WAIT  program  is  open  to  any  busi- 
ness in  North  Carolina  that  owns  any  amount 
of  land,  as  long  as  the  property  does  not 
consist  solely  of  paved  surfaces  and  build- 
ings. To  date,  nine  North  Carolina  compa- 
nies are  certified  and  another  13  are  work- 
ing towards  certification. 

The  first  WAIT  participant,  Kemet 
Electronics  in  Shelby,  joined  the  program 
in  1997.  Working  with  diverse  partners, 
including  students  at  Crest  High  School, 
Kemet  employees  created  wildlife  habitats 
on  30  acres  of  the  100-acre  plant  site  by 
building  butterfly  gardens,  planting  wildlife 
food  plots  and  installing  bluebird  boxes. 

Gilda  Pruitt,  human  resources  manager 
at  Kemet,  says  the  company  decided  to 
join  the  program  because  "Kemet  is  a  very 
community -oriented  company  and  we  want 
to  do  all  that  we  can  to  enhance  our  envi- 
ronment. We  thought  this  was  a  wonderful 
way  to  contribute  to  the  community." 

Although  Kemet  has  cut  its  landscaping 
budget  by  about  30  percent  by  reducing  its 
mowing  schedule,  Pruitt  notes,  "There  are 
many  other  intangible  benefits  from  the  pro- 
gram that  you  just  can't  put  a  price  tag  on." 

When  the  company  reduced  its  workforce 
from  1 ,000  employees  to  1 10  soon  after  join- 
ing WAIT,  "It  was  a  terrible  time,  but  the 
remaining  employees  found  some  solace  in 
watching  the  birds  and  the  butterflies  and 
all  the  other  wildlife  at  the  plant,"  says  Neal 
Moore,  wastewater  specialist  at  Kemet. 


Learning  abounds 

at  Buck  Steam  Station 

Each  WAIT  participant  takes  a  different 
tack,  depending  on  the  company's  property, 
staff  and  resources.  With  the  enthusiastic 
guidance  of  Lisa  Wear,  a  natural  science  spe- 
cialist with  the  Rowan -Salisbury  school  sys- 
tem, a  team  of  teachers,  employees  of  the 
Wildlife  Federation  and  Duke  Energy,  and 
Ducks  Unlimited  volunteers  have  worked 
together  for  several  years  to  transform  the 
600-acre  Buck  Steam  Station  into  a  model 
environmental  education  center.  The  site 
now  boasts  a  bird  observation  blind,  inter- 
pretive trails,  tracking  stations,  wood  duck 
and  bluebird  boxes  and  osprey  platforms. 

Teachers  and  students  ranging  from  the 
elementary -school  to  college  level  come  to 
Buck  Station  to  immerse  themselves  in  what 
Wear  considers  "the  best  classroom" — the 
outdoors.  During  their  all-day  visits,  stu- 
dents participate  in  hands-on  environmental 
projects,  such  as  monitoring  bluebird  nests, 
observing  herons  at  the  rookery,  identifying 
trees  and  catching  (and  releasing)  inverte- 
brates with  sweep  nets. 

The  students  revel  in  their  day  in  the  field. 
"When  I  go  to  the  Buck  site,  one  of  the  big- 
gest problems  I  have  is  that  no  one  wants  to 
leave!"  says  Wear.  "It's  not  typical  for  fifth- 
graders  to  be  quiet,  but  when  we  walk  to  the 
rookery,  we  tell  the  students  that  they  will  be 
amazed  at  the  wildlife  they  will  see  if  we  are 
quiet.  After  that,  you  could  hear  a  pin  drop. 
The  children  are  transfixed  by  the  sight  of 
the  heronry  and  the  pond.  Most  of  them 
have  never  been  in  a  bird  blind  before." 

The  outdoor  classroom  provides  oppor- 
tunities that  simply  cannot  he  replicated 
indoors.  "The  students  are  totally  fascinated 
the  whole  time  they're  there,"  says  Wear. 
"Their  minds  open  up.  We  try  to  provide  free- 
dom for  the  students  but  provide  some  struc- 
ture as  well,  because  they're  going  to  come 
across  things  that  you  just  can't  anticipate." 

Although  teachers  in  the  Rowan -Salisbury 
school  system  have  several  field  trip  choices 
every  year,  an  increasing  number  of  educators 
choose  to  take  their  classes  to  Buck  Station. 
Wear  estimates  that  several  thousand  stu- 
dents and  teachers  will  visit  Buck  in  the  2002- 
2003  school  year.  She  credits  Duke  Energy 
with  helping  make  the  site  so  popular. 

Duke  Energy's  management  has  sup- 
ported Buck's  involvement  in  the  program, 
even  though  it  is  not  a  cost -saving  measure 
in  the  final  analysis.  The  company  has  saved 
approximately  $5,000  annually  by  decreas- 


ing  mowing,  but  it  also  "invests  money  in  the 
program  for  materials  and  labor,"  says  Nob 
Zalme,  environmental  coordinator  at  Buck 
Steam  Station.  "But  I  don't  see  it  as  a  nega- 
tive cost.  Our  involvement  in  the  program 
benefits  the  community  and  wildlife,  so  it's 
worth  the  investment." 

Put  down  mice  to  pick  up  hammers 
IBM's  participation  in  the  WAIT  pro- 
gram demonstrates  how  learning  about  wild- 
life can  be  a  lifelong  venture.  Since  IBM  in 
Research  Triangle  Park  joined  the  program 
in  July  2002,  the  company  has  focused  on 
making  its  workplace  environs  more  appeal- 
ing to  its  13,000  employees  and  the  native 
wildlife  in  the  area.  IBM  owns  800  acres  of 
RTP  real  estate;  about  300  acres  are  devoted 
to  buildings  and  parking  lots,  while  almost 
500  acres  are  wooded  or  contain  wetlands. 
Rolling,  manicured  lawns  cover  120  acres 
of  the  campus,  but  through  the  WAIT  pro- 
gram, IBM  has  stopped  mowing  about 
27  acres  and  has  plowed  1  acre  that  volun- 
teers plan  to  seed  with  native  wildflowers. 

WAIT  also  provides  a  creative  outlet 
for  75  nature -oriented  IBM  employees  who 
have  formed  a  volunteer  program  called 
Wildlife  at  Work.  The  volunteers  built  and 
installed  bat  and  bluebird  boxes  around  the 
campus  and  are  now  monitoring  the  nesting 
and  roosting  success  of  the  shelters.  "We 
have  a  large,  diverse  group  of  employees, 
so  we've  got  people  on  the  wildlife  team 
with  varied  environmental  interests,  from 
bird-lovers  to  bat  afficionados,"  says  Karen 
Kavanagh,  an  environmental  engineer  at 
IBM.  A  section  of  the  company's  internal 
Web  site  devoted  to  Wildlife  at  Work  fea- 
tures descriptions  of  the  various  projects, 
photos,  species  lists,  links  to  environmenta 
Web  sites  and  information  about  how  to 
sign  up  for  the  program. 

And  who  would  not  welcome  a  little 
variety  in  the  landscape?  "I  don't  know 
many  people  who  can  go  outside  during 
their  workday  and  look  at  bat  boxes  and 
butterfly  gardens,"  says  Tejuan  Manners, 
an  environmental  engineer  at  IBM. 
"We  want  to  help  make  the  employees 
more  aware  of  the  wildlife  that  we 
have  around  here.  So  there's  an  edu- 
cational side  to  this  as  well." 

The  bottom  line 

Indeed,  the  true  value  of  the  WAIT  pro- 
gram may  lie  in  its  potential  to  recharge  har 
ried  desk  jockeys  and  awaken  them  to  the 


importance  of  the  environment.  "The  prop- 
erty that  the  company  puts  in  the  program 
obviously  creates  more  habitat  for  wildlife," 
says  Strader,  the  Wildlife  Commission  biol- 
ogist. "But  sometimes  the  program's  biggest 
advantage  is  the  awareness  that  it  creates, 
not  just  among  employees,  but  also  among 
visitors  to  the  company.  That  awareness 
can  lead  to  other  habitats  being  created." 

Though  corporate  critics  could  argue 
that  some  companies  sign  on  to  the 


WAIT  program  solely  in  pursuit  of  pos- 
itive publicity,  it  is  hard  to  dispute  the  fact 
that  an  unmowed  meadow  teeming  with 
wildflowers  and  butterflies  offers  more 
natural  diversity  than  a  fertilized  field 
of  fescue.  And  if  people  begin  to  view 
their  workplaces  as  not  just  made  struc- 
tures, but  part  of  the  natural  world, 
perhaps  the  program  can  help  change 
attitudes  about  the  environment — one 
business  at  a  time.  0 


How  can  my  company  get  involved  in  WAIT? 

Any  North  Carolina  business  that  owns  property  can  participate  in  Wildlife 
and  Industry  Together  (WAIT).  Staff  with  the  N.C.  Wildlife  Federation  can 
help  your  company  develop  a  wildlife  enhancement  plan  and  identify  appro- 
priate community  partners.  Businesses  can  become  certified  in  the  program 

after  they  complete  at  least  one  habitat  project  that  involves  an     

outside  partner  and  an  ongoing  maintenance  plan.  y^P^""****^ 

What  projects  can  my  company  undertake?  /  /  ^mW 
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•  Reduce  or  eliminate  as  much  mowing  as  possible.  Allowing       V<A  env|BOnmental  />  / 
grasses  to  grow  to  their  natural  height  can  create  wildlife  voS^ 
meadows  that  are  havens  for  birds,  butterflies  and  mammals.  ^^^"fei^> 

•  Build  a  butterfly  garden  by  planting  native  perennials  and 
annuals  that  attract  butterflies  and  hummingbirds. 

•  Build  and  erect  bird  and  bat  houses,  duck  boxes  and  nesting  platforms. 

•  Create  an  employee  library  that  provides  wildlife  field  guides,  bird  guides 
and  other  educational  materials. 

•  Build  a  nature  trail  on  your  corporate  grounds. 


The  Toad,  Before 


written  by  Jeff  Beane 
illustrated  by  Jackie  Pittman 


^^^vas  a  night  close  to  Christmas,  and  all  through  the  South 
*  A  warm  rain  was  falling,  after  long  weeks  of  drouth. 
It  didn't  seem  much  like  a  night  in  December; 
'Twas  as  warm  and  as  humid  as  I  could  remember. 
With  the  gathering  clouds  of  a  big  thunderstorm, 
Conditions  were  prime  for  amphibian  swarm. 
I  in  my  pickup  was  driving  home  late, 
Not  knowing  I  d  have  an  encounter  with  Fate. 
As  I  rode  through  the  mist,  over  hills  and  round  curves, 
My  driving  was  fraught  with  occasional  swerves 
As  with  vigilant  caution  I  scanned  the  wet  roads, 
Taking  serious  care  not  to  squash  any  toads. 
And  every  so  often  I  came  to  a  stop 
(At  risk  of  being  pulled  over  by  a  cop) 
To  avoid  a  peeper  or  pickerel  frog 
That  had  hopped  on  the  road  in  the  gathering  fog. 
As  I  drew  nearer  my  home  warm  and  dry, 
The  raindrops  continued  to  fall  from  the  sky, 
When  something  caused  me  to  brake  and  to  veer. 
It  wasn't  a  possum.  It  wasn't  a  deer. 


A  lowly  toad  delivers  a  profound  message 
for  humans  and  wildlife  alike. 


An  unusual  creature  moved  onto  the  road. 

It  was  dressed  all  in  red,  but  it  hopped  like  a  toad! 

On  the  wet  pavement  before  me,  there  sat 

A  toad  that  was  wearing  a  Santa  Claus  hat! 

I  shook  my  head  thrice  and  looked  back  at  the  road. 

It  wasn't. . .  It  couldn't.  .  .  It  must  be  a  toad! 

It  had  a  toad's  face,  and  it  had  a  toad's  belly 

That  shook  when  it  hopped,  like  Ambystoma  jelly. 

My  heart  began  pounding — I'd  nearly  squashed  flat 

This  "Christmas  Toad"  wearing  the  Santa  Claus  hat! 

Afraid  that  he  might  disappear  in  the  night, 

I  pulled  onto  the  shoulder  and  grabbed  a  flashlight. 

The  Toad  hopped  into  a  fairly  thick  wood, 

So  I  plunged  in  as  well  (though  my  sight  wasn't  good). 

And  I  thought  that  perhaps  this  was  all  just  a  dream 

As  I  followed  the  Toad  with  my  dim  flashlight  beam. 

Through  the  wet  trees  I  pursued  like  a  fool, 

Till  I  came  all  at  once  to  a  huge  woodland  pool. 

And  around  the  pond's  edges  (it  gave  me  the  creepers!) 

Rang  a  "Jingle  Bells"  chorus  of  hundreds  of  peepers. 

And  almost  I  thought  I'd  been  played  for  a  joke. 

Then  the  Toad  reached  the  edge  of  the  pool — and  he  spoke! 

"Merry  Christmas,  my  friends!"  the  Toad  brightly  cried 

(And  abruptly  the  "Jingle  Bells"  frog  chorus  died). 

"I  bring  you  good  tidings,  your  spirits  to  lift, 

And  for  all  you  amphibians,  here  is  a  gift!" 

And  with  that  he  reached  into  his  huge  vocal  sac, 

And  he  pulled  out  a  scepter  of  red,  green  and  black. 

He  waved  it  around  like  a  magical  wand, 

And  wondrous  things  happened  all  over  the  pond. 

In  the  watery  depths,  the  Toad  planted  some  grasses 

For  the  A.  maculatum  to  attach  their  egg  masses. 

He  whipped  up  some  leaf  beds  (I  watched  the  Toad  make  em) 

As  shelter  for  larval  Ambystoma  opacum. 

For  the  redbacks  and  slimies  he  laid  out  some  logs, 

And  he  tossed  out  some  bugs  for  the  pickerel  frogs. 

For  gray  tree  frogs  to  cling  to,  he  made  tree  roots; 

Then  crustaceans  appeared  to  feed  hungry  newts. 

For  the  peepers  to  sing  from,  he  planted  some  trillium, 

And  some  hummocks  of  moss  for  the  Hemidactylium. 
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And  thus  he  proceeded,  in  his  gift-giving  mode, 

Till  he  came  to  a  lone  American  toad 

Sitting  all  by  himself  at  the  edge  of  the  pond. 

And  the  Christmas  Toad  stopped  waving  his  wand. 

"I  come  to  you  last,"  said  the  Toad  to  his  kin. 

"And  what  might  I  give  you  for  Christmas,  my  friend? 

Perhaps  some  fat  beetles  or  nice  tasty  flies?" 

But  the  old  toad  just  sat  there  (he  looked  rather  wise). 

"There's  only  one  thing,"  I  heard  the  American  toad  say, 

"And  that's  for  the  humans  to  all  go  away. 

For  long  years  untold  they've  tormented  us  all, 

Cut  many  a  highway,  built  many  a  mall. 

For  intelligent  creatures,  they've  acted  as  fools! 

They've  cut  down  our  woods!  They've  filled  in  our  pools! 

They've  polluted  our  waters  with  oil  and  hog  feces! 

They're  endangering  virtually  all  other  species! 

When  all  that  we  want  is  to  be  left  alone! 

I  beg  of  you,  Christmas  Toad,  make  them  all  gone!" 

But  the  Christmas  Toad  sighed,  and  he  shook  his  old  head. 
"I'm  afraid  I  can't  do  that,"  he  pointedly  said. 
"We're  all  part  of  Nature,"  I  heard  the  Toad  say. 
"What  happens  will  happen;  that's  Nature's  way." 
"But  we  were  here  first!"  said  a  Hemidactylium 
Who  was  guarding  her  eggs  neath  the  moss  by  the  milium. 
"That's  right!"  piped  a  peeper.  "We've  lived  on  this  Earth 
For  countless  long  eons;  we  know  what  it's  worth. 
The  humans  don't  have  enough  sense  to  enjoy  it. 
They'd  rather  exploit  it!  They'd  rather  destroy  it!" 
"They're  terrible  creatures!"  a  chorus  frog  said. 
"Nothing  is  safe  till  the  last  human's  dead." 

For  a  long  time  the  Christmas  Toad  silently  sat 
With  the  rain  dripping  off  of  his  Santa  Claus  hat. 
He  sat  there  so  long  I  thought  I'd  go  insane. 
Then  at  long  last  the  Christmas  Toad  spoke  once  again: 
"They  think  they  are  different,  but  they're  really  the  same. 
They're  still  living  creatures,  still  part  of  the  game. 
A  toad  and  her  tadpoles,  or  a  man  and  his  wife — 
They  are  all  just  a  part  of  the  Great  Stream  of  Life. 


And  if  all  the  toads  and  the  humans  were  dead, 

Life  would  still  find  a  way,"  the  old  Christmas  Toad  said. 

"And  besides,"  he  seemed  almost  reluctant  to  say, 

"I  can  only  give  gifts;  I  can't  take  things  away. 

But  I  do  have  one  gift  that  might  help  you  to  cope." 

And  he  pulled  from  his  vocal  sac  one  last  thing:  hope. 

"Hope  is  the  gift  that  I  give  to  all  toads — 

Hope  that  not  all  of  you  die  on  the  roads; 

That  there'll  always  be  places,  the  kind  that  toads  need: 

Moist  forests  to  live  in  and  clean  pools  to  breed. 

I  will  give  to  all  toads  an  insatiable  drive 

To  eat,  live  and  breed,  and  a  will  to  survive. 

And  as  long  as  the  Earth's  here,  I'm  reasonably  sure 

That  amphibians,  somewhere,  will  somehow  endure." 

With  one  final  wave  of  his  magic  toad  wand, 

The  Christmas  Toad  turned  from  the  ephemeral  pond, 

And  he  hopped  back  through  the  rain-soaked  wood; 

I  knew  that  in  moments  he'd  be  gone  for  good, 

And  all  that  I'd  seen  and  heard  on  this  eve 

Would  be  nothing  that  anyone  else  would  believe. 

The  Christmas  Toad  inflated  his  great  vocal  sac 

(At  the  size  of  which  I  was  quite  taken  aback), 

And  he  sat  there  and  let  out  a  great,  piercing  trill 

(I'd  never  heard  anything  remotely  that  shrill). 

And  suddenly,  out  from  the  woods  to  my  left 

Flew  a  miniature  sleigh,  and  eight  tiny  red  eft! 

The  Toad  hopped  in,  and  he  sped  out  of  sight, 

Leaving  me  alone  in  the  dark,  rainy  night. 

Later  that  evening,  as  sleepless  I  lay, 
Thinking  over  the  words  that  I'd  heard  the  Toad  say, 
It  occurred  to  me  that  I  would  always  remember 
The  things  I'd  observed  on  that  night  in  December. 
And  I  thought  that  outside,  way  up  over  my  roof, 
I  heard  tiny  sleigh  bells  (though  I  had  no  real  proof). 
And  I  swear  I  could  hear,  as  I  drifted  to  sleep: 
"Merry  Christmas  to  all,  and  look  Bufo  you  leap!"  0 


Ambystoma  -  genus  name  for  several  species  of  mole  salamanders 
which  have  lungs  and  are  terrestrial  as  adults 

Ambystoma  maculatum  -  the  spotted  salamander 

Ambystoma  opacum  -  the  marbled  salamander 

Hemidactylium  -  genus  name  for  the  four-toed  salamander, 
H.  scutatum 

Bufo  -  genus  name  for  most  toad  species 
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The  Raccoon  in 
Your  Yard 


0 


n  a  typical  day,  a  visitor  to  the  N.C.  Wildlife 
Resources  Commission  might  hear  a  phone 
call  start  out  like  this: 


Biologist:  Good  morning.  Wildlife  Management. 
Caller:  I  need  someone  to  come  get  raccoons. 
Biologist:  I  see.  Just  what  exactly  is  the  nature 
of  your  problem? 

Caller:  Well,  the  raccoons  are  in  my  yard,  eating 
the  cat  food,  harassing  the  cats  and  getting  into 
my  garbage  cans.  We  just  can't  live  like  this  anymore. 

Although  the  caller's  situation  certainly  sounds 
annoying,  is  wildlife  removal  really  the  best  solution? 
As  North  Carolina's  wildlife  regulatory  agency,  the 
Wildlife  Commission  is  responsible  for  the  wise  use, 
conservation  and  management  of  the  state's  fish 
and  wildlife  resources.  Most  of  the  commission's 
efforts  are  directed  at  habitat  and  population  man- 
agement for  numerous  wildlife  species  across  the  state. 
But  occasionally,  as  this  call  demonstrates,  commission 
staff  mediate  individual  human-wildlife  conflicts  and 
counsel  citizens  on  coexisting  with  wildlife. 

Coexisting  with  wildlife — what  does  that  mean? 

North  Carolina's  wildlife  is  a  regulated  and  pro- 
tected resource.  Coexisting  with  wildlife  is  about 
human  beings  changing  their  behavior  in  order  to 
modify  the  behavior  of  animals  or  to  reduce  friction. 
It's  also  tolerating  a  little  aggravation  or  inconven- 
ience for  the  greater  benefit  of  enjoying  wildlife  as  a 
whole.  To  demonstrate,  let's  continue  with  our  call. 

Biologist:  Let's  start  with  the  cat  food.  Do  you 
store  it  outside? 

Caller:  No,  but  I  feed  the  cats  outside. 
Biologist:  Do  you  leave  their  food  bowls  outside 
all  day,  with  leftover  cat  food  in  them? 
Caller:  Yes,  I  do.  Is  that  a  problem? 
Biologist:  Well,  it's  become  a  problem  now  that 
wild  animals  have  found  this  food  source  and 
are  taking  advantage  of  it.  Could  you  feed  your 
cats  inside?  Or  if  you  need  to  feed  them  outside, 
can  you  remove  the  food  bowls  right  away? 
Caller:  Yes,  I  could  try  that. 


A  few  simple  precautions  can 
ease  the  friction  between 
humans  and  our  wild  neighbors. 

written  by  Kate  Pipkin 


NUISANCE:  BLACK  BEAR 


Most  injuries  associated  with  bear-human  encounters  are  the  result 
of  either  people  feeding  bears  or  bears  feeding  on  human  food. 
Removing  the  food  source  usually  solves  the  problem.  Bears  are 
most  likely  to  wander  during  breeding  season,  June-August,  when 
males  are  seeking  mates  and  yearling  males  are  seeking  territorie 

Do:  Secure  garbage,  petfood  and  barbecue  grills,  either  insid 
a  garage  or  outbuilding,  or  with  a  locking  lid. 
Use  locking  metal  lids  on  garbage  cans. 
Set  trash  out  for  pickup  only  on  pickup  days. 
Sprinkle  ammonia  or  other  strong  disinfectant  on  garbage 
to  mask  the  food  smell. 
Call  the  Wildlife  Resources  Commission  if  a  bear  doesn't  leave. 

Don't:  Consider  any  bear  tame,  no  matter  how  friendly  it  seem 
or  how  often  it  is  seen  in  the  area. 
Crowd  a  bear  that  wanders  into  a  residential  or  commercial  settin 
Taunt  the  bear  with  shouts,  horns  or  other  noise. 
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Simple  measures  are  usually 
all  it  takes  u>  discourage  nui- 
sance wildlife — from  raccoons 
raiding  garbage  cans  to  geese 
fouling  lawris  and  devouring 
grasses;  even  shrub-munching, 
car-dodging  deer  can  coexist 
with  humans. 


SHARING  SPACES 

Is  nuisance  wildlife  an  animal  problem,  or  is  it  really 
a  people  problem?  As  urbanization  claims  more  forests 
and  farmland  in  North  Carolina,  wildlife  are  forced 
to  move  to  increasingly  scarce  wild  areas  or  adapt  to 
the  new  environment — an  urban  one.  And  some 
species  thrive  in  the  new  setting. 

Raccoons  are  one  of  the  most  urban -adapted  wild- 
life species  in  our  state.  As  omnivores,  they  have  a  var- 
ied diet  in  the  wild,  including  nuts,  berries,  crayfish, 
small  mammals  and  eggs.  Because  they  are  not  picky 
eaters,  raccoons  can  easily  exploit  the  food  resources 
typically  found  around  homes,  such  as  birdseed,  pet 
food  and  other  food  scraps  found  in  the  garbage. 


Biologist:  How  are 

your  garbage  cans 
secured? 

Caller:  Well,  once  the 
raccoons  started  get- 
ting in  the  cans,  we  put 
bricks  on  top  to  weight 
down  the  lids,  but  they 
still  get  to  the  garbage. 
Biologist:  Bricks  are 
not  very  effective,  par- 
ticularly if  the  cans  are 
unsecured  and  can  be 
tipped  over.  We  recom- 
mend homeowners  try 
several  techniques  to 
prevent  raccoon  access 
to  garbage.  First,  wait 
until  the  morning  of 


garbage  pickup  day  to  place  your  can  outside. 
During  the  rest  of  the  week,  store  your  garbage 
in  a  closed  garage  or  other  secured  building.  If 
you  must  place  your  garbage  outside,  build  a 
bin  to  hold  the  cans  and  prevent  tipping.  Also, 
many  people  have  had  success  with  tightly 
securing  the  can  lids  with  bungee  cords. 

Raccoons  have  an  excellent  sense  of  touch  and 
tapered  fingers  on  their  paws,  which  allow  them  to 
manipulate  objects  better  than  most  animals.  They 
are  also  very  good  climbers.  Thus,  they  can  retrieve 
food  sources  from  difficult  locations — say,  a  garbage 
can  or  a  bird  feeder. 

Caller:  What  if  I  do  all  the  things  you  suggest, 
and  the  raccoons  are  still  damaging  my  yard? 
Biologist:  We  recommend  you  contact  a  wildlife- 
damage  control  agent.  These  are  private  busi- 
nesses licensed  by  the  state  to  provide  solutions 
to  wildlife  damage  problems  and  trap  and  remove 
wild  animals  if  necessary. 

WILDLIFE  DISEASES 

Although  this  caller  did  not  ask  about  rabies,  many 
callers  are  concerned  about  health  risks  when  raccoons 
are  in  their  yards.  Raccoons  can  harbor  a  number  of 
diseases,  but  only  two  are  of  particular  interest  to  the 
general  public — canine  distemper  and  rabies. 

Canine  distemper  is  a  viral  disease  affecting 
raccoons,  wild  canids  (such  as  foxes  and  coyotes), 
domestic  dogs  and  a  few  other  mammals.  The  virus 
is  not  transmitted  to  humans,  but  citizens  should 
vaccinate  their  pets. 
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Rabies  is  a  viral  disease  that  can  infect  all  mam- 
mals, including  humans.  It  is  transmitted  through 
contact  with  the  saliva  or  nervous  tissue  of  an 
infected  animal,  usually  through  a  bite.  In  North 
Carolina,  rabies  is  most  common  in  raccoons, 
skunks  and  foxes  and  has  also  been  found  in  dogs, 
cats,  horses,  cattle,  bats  and  other  animals.  If  an 
exposed  person  or  animal  is  not  treated  quickly, 
the  virus  may  infect  the  person  or  animal  and 
may  result  in  death. 

The  best  way  to  avoid  rabies  is  to  avoid  contact 
with  wild  mammals.  An  unvaccinated  pet  is  just  as 
potentially  dangerous  as  a  wild  animal.  Vaccination 
of  dogs  and  cats  is  required  by  law  in  North  Carolina. 

The  behavior  of  a  rabid  raccoon  can  be  charac- 
terized by  aimless  wandering,  lethargy,  uncoordinated 
movements,  weakness  in  the  hind  legs,  paralysis  and 
loss  of  awareness.  Less  frequently,  rabid  raccoons  may 
try  to  bite  any  moving  objects,  or  even  themselves. 
Even  though  raccoons  are  normally  nocturnal,  some- 
times they  will  forage  during  the  day  to  exploit  favored 
food  sources.  The  presence  of  a  raccoon  during  daytime 
does  not  indicate  rabies. 

If  you  are  concerned  that  a  raccoon  may  be  rabid, 
do  not  attempt  to  capture  the  animal.  Health  officials 
will  determine  if  there  is  a  rabies  threat  and  which 
measures  will  be  taken. 

Most  people  thoroughly  enjoy  their  encounters 
with  wildlife.  By  following  our  suggestions  on  coex- 
isting with  wildlife  and  avoiding  disease,  you,  too,  can 
enjoy  raccoons  and  other  urban  wildlife.  S 

Kate  Pipkin  is  an  outreach  biologist  with  the  N.C. 
Wildlife  Resources  Commssion. 


NUISANCE 

CANADA 

GEESE 


eese,  like 
other  migratory  w 
fowl,  are  protected 
federal  and  state  laws. 
It  is  illegal  to  trap,  injure 
or  kill  the  Pirds  or  their 


eggs  or  to  disturb  their 
nests  without  a  fed- 
eral permit. 

Harassment  to  disperse 


the  birds  is  permissible.  ■  *      ,r  ^  i 

Dogs  are  especially  ^"    x  •         Y  '     'f         \       '  .  J 

effective.  Fireworks  and 

electronic  noisemakers  f.euoenehester 
often  work  only  temporarily. 

Do:  Try  two  or  three  different  dispersal  methods  simultaneously. 
Replace  food  grasses  with  unpalatable  ground  cover,  such  as  periwinkle, 
Japanese  pachysandra  or  English  ivy. 

Because  geese  are  wary  of  shrubs  or  boulders  large  enough  to  hide  a 

predator,  place  these  near  foraging  areas. 

Plant  shrubs  or  tall  grasses  around  ponds  to  impede  access. 

Don't:  Wait  for  the  geese  to  become  a  problem.  It  is  easier  and  more 
effective  to  chase  them  away  when  they  first  arrive,  February-March,  than 
after  they  have  built  nests  and  begun  raising  broods,  May-July. 
Give  up  quickly  Haphazard  harassment  just  conditions  the  birds  to  ignore 
dispersal  attempts. 


Deer  problems  vary  with  the  season.  During  the  fall  rut,  when  females  are 
ready  to  breed,  is  when  males  are  most  likely  to  range  far  from  their  usual 
territories— and  across  highways— in  search  of  mates. 
In  the  winter,  when  woodland  greenery  becomes  sparse,  deer  are  most 
likely  to  overcome  their  innate  fear  of  humans,  invade  yards  and  eat 
ornamental  shrubs  and  flowers. 

Do:  Drive  slower  and  more  alertly  during  the  fall,  especially  at  night,  when 
deer  are  most  active. 

Exclude  deer  from  yards,  gardens  and  flowerbeds  with  fencing. 
Use  chemical  repellents,  although  many  are  effective  only  for  short 
periods,  and  they  must  be  reapplied  frequently.  (Some  repellents  cannot 
be  used  on  plants  intended  for  human  consumption.  Read  and  follow  all 
label  instructions.) 

If  all  else  fails,  seek  a  depredation  permit  from  the  N.C.  Wildlife  Resources 
Commission,  allowing  a  property  owner  to  kill  nuisance  deer  out  of  season. 
(Those  who  receive  a  permit  should  know  that  killing  nuisance  deer  frequently 
doesn't  solve  the  problem  permanently.  Other  deer  might  take  their  place.) 

Don't:  Try  to  shoot  deer  in  neighborhoods,  even  with  a  bow. 

Ignore  deer  populations  when  deciding  whether  to  invest  in  expensive 

landscaping  plants. 

For  advice  on  handling  nuisance  wildlife,  call  the  Division  of  Wildlife 
Management  at  (919)  733-7291 ,  or  log  onto  the  Wildlife  Commission 
Web  site,  www.ncwildlife.org.  Several  publications  are  available. 


Who  ya  gonna  call  for  bats  in  the  attic  or 
snakes  in  the  crawl  space?  Try  a  wildlife 
damage  control  agent. 

Critter 

Busters 

written  by  Brad  Deen 
photographed  by  Jody  Duggins 


"By  the  time  I  got  there,  it  looked  like  a  bomb 
had  gone  off  in  the  house." 

Rocky  Pearce  is  filling  the  drive  time  between 
appointments  with  stories  from  the  nuisance -wildlife 
business.  This  one  is  about  a  squirrel  that  scampered 
down  a  chimney  but  couldn't  claw  its  way  back  up, 
which  is  typical  of  squirrels.  So  it  continued  down, 
into  the  firebox  and  out  to  the  living  room.  "This  was 
a  nice  house,"  Pearce  says,  "and  the  lady  who  lived 
there  had  decorated  it  with  white  silk  drapes  and  a 
white  couch.  And  the  squirrel  was  coated  with  soot." 
He  flicks  an  ash  out  the  window,  giving  the  suspense 
of  black  soot  and  white  fabric  a  moment  to  build.  "It 
was  all  ruined — the  drapes,  the  upholstery.  He  ran 
around  the  downstairs,  knocking  over  everything. 
He  chewed  up  five  window  casings  that  all  had  to 
be  replaced.  And  he  did  all  that  damage  in  only  four 
hours  that  the  lady  wasn't  home.  She  thought  some- 
body had  broken  in  at  first.  Then  she  saw  the  squirrel 
sitting  on  the  mantel." 

It  could  have  been  much  worse.  Pearce,  co-owner 
of  Wild  Kingdom  Animal  Rescue  Service  in  Creedmoor, 
has  seen  houses  burnt  to  the  ground  after  teething 
young  squirrels  had  stripped  the  insulation  off  wir- 
ing. He's  seen  where  a  single  opossum,  looking  for 
a  nesting  spot,  tore  out  the  heating  and  air  ducts, 
causing  $5,000  damage.  He's  come  face  to  face  with 
snakes  under  houses,  although  his  only  bites  have 
come  from  bats.  Twice. 


Then  there  are  the  two-legged  pests — not  just 
birds,  although  Pearce  has  plenty  of  experience  with 
starlings  in  dryer  vents  and  woodpeckers  that  drill 
into  cedar  siding.  Customers  have  stiffed  him,  saying 
he  should  have  taken  care  of  the  varmint  quicker. 
Some  have  refused  to  pay  for  the  service,  saying 
that's  what  their  taxes  were  for.  And  there  are  the 
ones  who  will  try  to  save  $35  by  releasing  a  trapped 
squirrel  before  Pearce  can. 

"The  problem,"  he  says,  "is  that  squirrels  can 
roam  for  miles.  If  you  release  one  nearby,  it'll  come 
right  back.  And  now  you've  got  an  educated  squirrel. 
He's  going  to  be  extra  tough  to  catch." 

That's  what  Pearce  thinks  happened  at  this  house 
in  Apex,  one  of  a  dozen  stops  he'll  make  this  rain- 
soaked  day.  He's  been  here  every  day  for  a  week 
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already,  baiting  his  traps  with  crunchy  peanut  butter. 
His  first  step  is  to  check  the  cages:  nothing.  The  squirrel 
has  gnawed  a  baseball-sized  hole  through  the  eaves, 
hidden  behind  a  gutter.  Inside  the  cramped  attic  space, 
where  daylight  pours  through  the  jagged  hole,  Pearce 
rearranges  the  cage  traps  that  surround  the  opening, 
making  way  for  a  fourth.  And,  as  he's  done  every  day 
for  a  week,  he  promises  he'll  be  back  tomorrow  to  check 
the  traps  again.  And,  more  than  likely,  the  day  after. 

DAMAGE  CONTROL 

Pearce  started  Wild  Kingdom  Animal  Rescue 
Service  with  his  wife,  Mary,  in  1993.  The  idea  was 
hers  from  when  she  worked  as  a  Durham  County 
Animal  Control  officer.  "The  county  and  most  cities 
don't  deal  with  nuisance  wild  animals,"  she  says. 


Mary  handles  the  front  end  of  the  business,  answer- 
ing the  phone,  keeping  the  books  and  scheduling  each 
day's  appointments  throughout  the  Triangle  and  sur- 
rounding counties.  A  former  UPS  driver,  she  tries  to 
route  each  day's  work  as  geographically  as  possible. 
Still,  Rocky  drives  200  miles  on  a  typical  day. 

Rocky,  a  former  marine  and  a  grocery  manager, 
had  no  wildlife  experience,  other  than  what  he 
picked  up  hunting  and  fishing.  In  the  last  nine  years, 
though,  he's  soaked  up  a  trove  of  natural  lore.  Fly- 
ing squirrels,  for  example,  need  a  hole  only  as  big 
around  as  a  human  thumb  to  invade  a  home.  Much 
smaller  than  their  gray  squirrel  cousins,  flying  squir- 
rels leave  telltale  signs.  "If  you  find  acorns  in  the  attic 
with  just  their  tops  chewed  off  without  destroying  the 
shell,  that's  a  good  indication  of  a  flying  squirrel." 


Rocky  Pearce,  a  certified  wild- 
life damage  control  agent,  takes 
care  of  nuisance  wildlife — from 
live  bats  in  the  attic  to  a  dead 
opossum  in  the  garage. 
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A  gray  squirrel  that  makes 
itself  at  htrme — in  yours, 
unfortunately — often  can  be 
trapped  and  released  far  away. 
Screens  keep  bats  out  of  an 
attic  louver  (opposite,  below). 
For  groundhogs  or  other  gar- 
den raiders  (opposite,  top),  the 
approaches  vary. 


In  tact,  Pearce  can  tell  just  by  listening  what  unwel- 
come species  of  rodent  has  taken  up  squatter's  rights 
overhead.  "Flying  squirrels  don't  walk  like  mice  do, 
or  like  gray  squirrels  either.  They  have  a  hopping 
movement.  If  you  hear  'em  hopping  around  up  in 
the  attic,  it's  probably  a  flying  squirrel,"  he  says. 
Starting  with  $750  worth  of  donated  equipment, 
the  Pearces  have  built  the  business  to  the  extent 
that  they  employ  another  critter  ridder,  Michael 
Springle,  and  have  outfitted  a  second  red 
Dodge  pickup  with  the  tools  of  the  trade: 
four  ladders  ratchet -strapped  to  the  roof, 
\  stuffed  map  pocket,  an  assortment 
of  traps  and  "a  virtual  hardware 
store,"  as  Rocky  describes 
the  hammers,  shovels, 
hatchets,  drills,  saws, 
screwdrivers,  plywood, 
wire  screen,  chimney 
caps  and  flashing,  nails, 
nuts  and  bolts  that 
clatter  under  the 
camper  shells. 

The  tools  are  for 
repairing  wildlife  dam- 
age, which  the  Pearces 
say  isn't  so  much  a 
second  revenue  source 
as  it  is  a  convenience 
to  customers  and  a 
way  to  ensure  the 
job  is  done  right  the 
first  time.  "If  you  don't 
take  care  of  how  the  animals  are  getting  in,  you're 
not  serving  people,"  Mary  says.  "Six  months  later, 
they're  going  to  have  the  same  problem." 

More  than  200  other  North  Carolinians  are  cer- 
tified by  the  N.C.  Wildlife  Resources  Commission 
as  wildlife  damage  control  agents.  Although  several 
certified  agents  work  with  governmental  bodies,  from 
state  agencies  to  local  police  departments,  most  are  in 
private  business.  They  vary  from  national  chain  fran- 


chises to  individuals  who  work  from  home,  such  as  the 
Pearces.  Some  are  primarily  exterminators  or  chimney 
sweeps;  others  specialize  in  a  particular  wildlife  spe- 
cies, such  as  beavers  in  the  flood-prone  eastern  coun- 
ties. All,  however,  help  fill  the  gap  between  what  state 
or  local  agencies  do  and  the  growing  demand  for  crit- 
ter control  in  a  rapidly-urbanizing  state. 

In  broad  terms,  the  Wildlife  Commission  will  act 
on  reports  of  nuisance  big-game  animals  such  as  bears, 
deer  and  wild  turkeys,  as  well  as  large  carnivores  such 
as  alligators  and  big  cats.  When  the  nuisance  animal 
is  domestic,  such  as  a  cat  or  a  dog,  local  animal  con- 
trol gets  involved.  In  nearly  all  other  cases,  state  and 
local  authorities  refer  callers  to  private  wildlife  agents. 
Those  lines  can  blur,  however.  City  or  county  agencies 
often  find  themselves  handling  rogue  wildlife,  partic- 
ularly major  carriers  of  rabies  such  as  raccoons,  foxes 
and  bats.  The  Pearces  have  worked  with  local  officials 
to  trap  feral  cats,  although  their  only  dealings  with  dogs 
have  been  removal  of  dead  ones.  And  under  extenuating 
circumstances,  Wildlife  Commission  biologists  and 
enforcement  officers  answer  small-mammal  complaints. 

The  lines  really  blur  when  federal  or  state  require- 
ments come  into  play.  To  disturb  species  classified  as 
threatened  or  endangered,  an  individual  must  obtain 
permits  from  state  or  federal  agencies,  often  both.  Even 
unclassified  species  can  have  special  restrictions.  The 
U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  for  example,  forbids  dis- 
turbance of  nesting  migratory  birds  or  brooding  bats. 
Rocky  Pearce  has  had  to  disappoint  several  home- 
owners with  the  news  that  he  can't  chase  away  those 
chimney  swifts  or  wood  ducks  or  bats  for  weeks,  until 
the  young  can  fly  on  their  own. 

But  in  most  cases,  wildlife  damage  control  agents 
don't  need  to  seek  permits,  which  would  normally  be 
required  to  disturb  or  injure  most  nongame  wildlife  or 
game  species  not  in  season.  Certification  allows  private 
agents  to  write  their  own  permits,  except  in  cases  of 
threatened,  endangered  or  other  specially  protected 
species.  The  Wildlife  Commission  asks  the  agents  it 
certifies  to  keep  records  and  to  file  quarterly  reports. 

Certification  involves  a  day  of  class — stressing  fed- 
eral and  state  regulations  and  humane  euthanization 
techniques — followed  by  a  written  test.  Recertification 
is  required  every  two  years.  Other  requirements  vary, 
depending  on  what  the  agent  wants  to  do.  A  state  pest- 
control  license  is  required  to  spread  poison  for  insects 
or  rats.  And  the  commission  requires  a  depredation 
permit,  as  it  does  of  anyone,  to  kill  nuisance  wildlife. 

The  Pearces — who,  after  all,  call  their  business 
an  animal-rescue  service — make  reluctant  killers. 
At  times,  they  have  no  option.  State  laws  forbid  the 
trapping  and  relocation  of  rabies-prone  wildlife  such 
as  raccoons.  Rocky,  who  grew  up  hunting,  dispatches 
them  as  mercifully  as  possible.  Then  he  bags  the 
carcass  and  takes  it  to  the  landfill. 

Sometimes,  he  adds  bemusedly,  a  customer  is  even 
more  averse  to  killing  than  he  is.  "I've  had  people 


with  rats  tell  me  they  didn't  want  me  to  put  down 
poison,  but  to  trap  them.  So  I  say,  sure,  and  tell  'em 
what  I  charge,"  he  says.  "Then  there  are  the  ones  that 
want  you  to  kill  every  squirrel  in  the  county  for  them." 

INVADER  AND  INVADED 

Gerry  Jacobs  likes  having  the  bats  around.  "They'll 
dispense  with  the  mosquitoes  quicker  than  anything," 
the  North  Raleigh  homeowner  says.  "The  challenge 
is  to  get  them  to  go  where  we  want  them  to  go." 

NX/here  they  are  is  inside  his  attic  louver.  A  few 
years  ago,  when  bats  first  homed  in  on  his  attic,  Jacobs 
screened  them  out.  But  the  wire  mesh  was  installed 
only  from  the  inside  of  the  attic.  Over  the  years,  bats 
have  taken  up  residence  between  the  screen  and  the 
louver's  slats.  Their  guano  has  piled  up  along  the  bottom 
of  the  screen,  its  pungent  smell  stinging  the  sinuses 
of  anyone  who  walks  into  the  high-beamed  attic. 

Pearce  is  paying  his  second  call  on  the  Jacobs 
residence.  Ten  days  earlier,  he  screened  the  outside 
of  the  louver.  A  funnel  allowed  the  bats  to  fly  out 
but  prevented  their  re-entry.  Now,  satisfied  they 
haven't  returned,  Pearce  will  clean  up  their  mess 
with  a  shop  vacuum.  And,  at  Jacobs'  request,  he 
will  provide  them  an  alternate  roost. 

Two  wooden  bat  boxes  are  nailed  to  oaks  in  the 
Jacobs  backyard.  But  they  need  a  little  work.  Pearce 
unstraps  his  tallest  ladder  and  climbs  15  feet  to  the  first 
box.  It's  in  decent  shape.  He  hauls  it  down  to  wet  the 
inside  through  the  open  bottom.  Then  he  smears  the 
inside  with  guano,  which  he  saved  from  the  attic  vacu- 
uming, to  attract  the  bats.  The  water  makes  it  stick 
better.  Remounting  the  ladder,  he  hoists  the  box  back 
to  the  same  height  on  the  oak.  But  he  renails  the  box 
about  45  degrees  to  the  right  of  where  it  once  sat. 
In  theory,  bats  prefer  a  south-facing  entrance,  but 
Pearce  has  seen  houses  "with  louvers  looking  out  on 
all  four  directions,  and  bats  in 
every  one  of  them,"  he  says.  So 
which  way  has  he  reoriented  these 
boxes?  The  drizzly  overcast  and 
thick  oak  canopies  make  direction 
hard  to  determine.  Pearce  explains 
he's  not  lining  them  up  with  com- 
pass points,  but  with  the  louver 
that  the  bats  are  used  to. 

Driving  away,  a  fresh  check 
from  a  grateful  Jacobs  in  hand, 
Pearce  observes  that  most  cus- 
tomers aren't  as  accepting  of 
their  natural  surroundings.  "They 
go  into  panic  mode,"  he  says  of 
bat -spooked  homeowners.  "The 
majority  of  people,  though,  once 
I  talk  to  them  about  bats — how 
it's  not  like  TV,  they're  not  going 
to  attack  them  every  15  seconds, 
how  they're  beneficial  to  the 


whole  ecology — they'll  ease  up.  They'll  go, 
'OK,  I  just  don't  want  them  in  my  house.'" 

Pearce  has  been  bitten  by  bats  twice 
himself.  "I  was  never  attacked,  though,"  he 
adds  quickly.  "Once,  it  was  in  a  tight  space, 
and  I  rolled  over  on  the  bat.  He  bit  me  out  of 
self-preservation.  The  second  time,  I  caught 
one  and  he  bit  me."  He's  had  preventative 
inoculations  against  rabies,  by  the  way. 

Snakes  are  the  other  animals  guaran- 
teed to  overadrenalize  someone.  "It's  always 
copperheads  or  water  moccasins,"  he  says 
ironically,  "and  I've  never  heard  anybody 
say  it's  less  than  4  V?  to  5  feet  long.  In  nine 
years  of  doing  this,  I've  never  seen  a  water 
moccasin  under  a  house;  99  percent  of  the 
time,  it's  just  a  black  snake." 

On  the  other  hand,  Pearce  understands 
the  reactions  of  people  who  didn't  grow 
up  traipsing  through  the  outdoors,  and 
who  now  find  themselves  staring  at  a  fox 
or  a  deer  or  even  a  rabbit,  and  wondering 
how  much  it  threatens  health  and  home. 
Those  encounters  happen  with  increasing 
frequency  as  we  humans  alter  more  and 
more  of  the  wild  landscape. 

Pearce  checks  his  itinerary  once  more, 
this  time  headed  for  an  apartment  complex 
with  a  yellow -jacket  problem.  He  points 
out  a  string  of  enclosed  subdivisions  cling- 
ing to  a  hillside.  "I  used  to  hunt  back  in 
there.  Of  course,  it  was  all  woods  then. 
None  of  this  was  here,"  he  says. 

Does  it  sadden  him  to  see  what  was 
once  wooded  and  wild  converted  into 
strip  malls  and  cul-de-sacs?  He  shrugs. 
"I  suppose  it  keeps  me  in  business."  0 


Who  Ya  Gonna  Call? 


control  agent  near  you,  look  in 
the  Yellow  Pages  under  "Animal 
Removal  Service."  For  a 
complete  list,  organized  by 
county,  of  agents  certified  by 
the  N.C.  Wildlife  Resources 
Commission,  log  onto  the 
commission's  Web  site, 
www.  ncwildlife.org,  and  click 
on  the  "Coexisting  With  Wild- 
life" link.  Or  call  the  Division 
of  Wildlife  Management  at 
(919) 733-7291. 
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Take  a  look  along  the  beach,  beside  a  lake  or  even 
around  a  fast-food  restaurant's  parking  lot. 
Chances  are,  you'll  see 

Gulls  Galore 
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nature  activity  by  Anne  M.  Runyon 


Seagull  ABCs 

At  first  glance,  those  gray-and- 
white  birds  all  look  alike.  But  on  closer 
inspection,  you  will  notice  surprising  diversity 
among  the  world's  40-odd  species  of  gulls.  Herring  gulls 
have  pink  legs,  while  ring-billed  gull  legs  are  greenish  yellow.  Many 
gulls  have  white  heads,  but  some  have  black  heads.  Body  size  can  vary 
dramatically,  too.  Great  black-backed  gulls,  with  their  572-foot  wingspans,  are  more 
than  twice  as  large  as  the  smallest  species,  the  little  gull.  Gull  calls,  such  as  the  laughing  gull's 
ha-ha-ha-haah ,  also  differ  between  species. 

Though  commonly  known  as  "seagulls,"  the  birds  live  almost  any  place  that  is  commuting  distance  to 
fresh-  or  salt  water.  Laughing  gulls  stick  close  to  the  sea  coast  all  year,  but  several  gull  species  nest  around 
the  Great  Lakes.  Franklin's  gulls  nest  in  prairie  marshes  of  central  Canada.  Kittiwakes,  the  most  ocean- 
loving  gulls,  return  to  land  only  to  nest. 

Five  kinds  of  gulls  are  regularly  seen  in  North  Carolina:  ring-billed,  herring,  great  black-backed,  laughing 
and  Bonaparte's.  Black-legged  kittiwakes  can  also  be  seen  off  North  Carolina's  shores.  And  keep  your 
eyes  open  for  unusual  species.  Birds  such  as  the  Iceland  gull  sometimes  wander  far 
from  their  usual  homes. 


laughing  gulls 


juvenile 


first  winter 
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Fast- Food  Fanatics 

Gulls  are  opportunistic  feeders,  able  and  eager  to  eat  almost  anything 
they  find.  In  one  hungry  day,  a  flock  of  gulls  might  scoop  fish  from  an  ocean  bay, 
pluck  earthworms  from  a  plowed  field,  gobble  eggs  from  island  bird  nests  and  probe 
for  clams  along  a  rocky  beach.  A  gull  will  carry  a  clam  or  other  hard-shelled  prize  into 
the  sky  and  drop  it  on  stones  or  pavement,  then  swoop  down  to  grab  tasty  morsels  from 
the  shattered  shell.  But  the  clam-dropper  better  hurry.  Other  flock  members  will  try 
to  plunge  down  first  and  steal  an  easy  meal. 

The  easiest  pickings  are  often  found  around  people.  Gulls  have  learned  to  follow 
fishing  boats  and  hang  out  around  docks  and  fast -food  restaurants  to  snatch  leftovers. 
To  see  thousands  of  gulls,  especially  in  winter,  check  out  the  local  landfill.  A  blizzard 
of  birds  may  feast  there  on  stale  snack  cakes,  chicken  bones,  half-chewed  sandwiches 
and  other  garbage.  Though  it's  not  the  most  nutritious  diet,  garbage-eating 
may  be  the  main  reason  that  populations  of  ring-billed 
gulls  and  some  other  species  are 
growing  fast. 


Bonaparte's  gull 
(winter  plumage) 
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kittiwake 


Birds  of  a  Feather  Nest  Together 

Depending  on  the  species,  gulls  may  nest  on  wind -battered  sea 
cliffs  or  flat  city  roofs.  In  North  Carolina,  most  gather  on  remote 
islands  or  barrier  beaches.  Colonial  nesters,  they  set  up  house  in  large 
groups,  often  with  terns,  egrets  and  herons  nearby.  Many  gulls  return  to 
the  same  sites  and  same  mates,  year  after  year.  In  a  lively  courtship,  the  male  feeds 
the  female  to  strengthen  their  bond.  Both  scrape  the  ground  with  their  feet  and  line  the 
shallow  nest  with  grass  and  seaweed.  The  pair  also  cooperates  to  warm  the  speckled  eggs 
After  about  a  month,  each  chick  uses  its  egg  tooth  to  peck  out  of  the  shell. 

Gull  chicks  are  semiprecocial.  Down-covered  at  hatching  and  soon  able  to  walk,  they  still  depend  on  parents  for 
food.  When  chicks  beg  and  peck  at  parents'  bills,  the  adults  regurgitate  dinner  into  their  open  mouths.  But  when 
^^^~^^.adults  leave  to  find  the  next  meal,  their  young  are  in  danger.  Hawks  and  eagles  snatch  many  chicks,  but 
other  gulls  are  their  worst  enemy.  If  chicks  hear  an  adult  cry  in  alarm,  they  know  to  scatter 
and  crouch  low  to  hide. 

By  six  weeks,  fledgling  gulls  are  almost  as  big  as  their  parents  and  are  learning  to 
fly.  Young  gulls  have  different  feather  patterns,  or  plumage,  than  adults. 

The  plumage  changes  every  year  until  the  young  bird  matures — up  to  four 
years  for  large  gulls.  Only  after  a  gull  molts  into  adult  plumage  is  it  ready  to  raise 
chicks  of  its  own. 


gull  eggs 


What  Does  It  Mean? 

colonial  nesters:  birds  that  breed  and  raise 
young  in  groups  with  their  own  and  some- 
times other  species 
diversity:  variety  of  animal  species 
egg  tooth:  small,  sharp  hump  on  the  upper  bill  used 
by  an  unhatched  chick  to  chip  open  the  eggshell 
fledgling:  a  young  bird  that  has  just  left  the  nest 
molt:  regular  shedding  and  replacement  of  feathers 
opportunistic  feeders:  animals  that  readily  feed 

from  a  broad  variety  of  food  sources 
plumage:  feather  covering  of  a  bird 
regurgitate:  to  throw  up  partially  digested  food 
semiprecocial:  a  bird  that  hatches  covered  with 
down  and  able  to  walk  from  the  nest,  but  must 
still  be  fed  by  parents 
wingspan:  measurement  from  one  wingtip  to  the 
other  when  wings  are  spread  wide 


Read  and  Find  Out 

5*  Guide  to  Bird  Behavior  by  Donald  W  Stokes,  Little  Brown,  1979. 
5*  Gulls  by  Bill  Ivy,  Grolier,  1994. 

5fc  Gulls,  Gulls,  Gulk  by  Gail  Gibbons,  Holiday  House,  1997. 
5*  GulLs:  A  Social  Histirry  by  Frank  Graham,  Random  House,  1975. 
3*  The  Sibley  Guide  to  Bird  Life  &  Behavior  by  David  Allen  Sibley,  Knopf,  2001 . 
5*  "Loafing  at  the  Landfill:  Dumps  Offer  Seagulls  the  Easy  Life"  hy  Kathy 
Fackelmann,  Scierice  Nevus,  April  16,  1994. 

In  Wildlife  in  North  Carolina: 

5*  "Big,  Bad  Gull"  by  Lawrence  S.  Earley,  January  1994. 

Get  WILD 

WILD  workshops,  offered  by  the  N.C.  Wildlife  Resources  Commission, 
provide  teachers  with  opportunities  for  continuing  education.  For  a  current 
listing  of  WILD  workshops,  connect  to  the  Commission's 
Web  site  at  www.ncwildlife.org  and  click  the  link  for 
education/workshops. 


It's  WILD! 

Project  WILD  activities  for  teachers  and  students  that  correlate 
to  this  topic  include: 

No  Water  off  a  Duck's  Back  teaches  students  how  oil  spills 
can  affect  birds  adversely. 

Kelp  Help  teaches  students  different  ways  that  kelp  can  be 
beneficial  to  humans,  wildlife  and  the  environment. 


herring  gull  (first  year) 
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Get  Outside 

Who's  who  overhead!  At  first  it's  tough  to  identify  even  a  few 
different  kinds  of  gulls,  so  start  by  learning  to  tell  gulls  and  terns  apart. 
Then,  check  a  hirding  field  guide  for  field  marks,  or  distinctive  features,  of 
North  Carolina's  common  gulls.  Once  you  can  identify  most  local  adults,  challenge 
yourself  to  spot  rare  visitors  and  even  to  learn  a  bit  about  the  confusing  plumages  of 
juvenile  birds.  Be  patient  and  remember:  Even  experts  can't  identify  every  gull. 

Become  a  behavior-watcher.  Whenever  you  spot  a  gull,  take  note  of  what  it's  doing. 
Where  did  you  find  it?  How  does  it  spend  most  of  its  time?  Compare  gull  behavior  to  that 
of  other  birds.  Which  birds  soar  like  gulls?  Do  gulls  and  terns  catch  fish  the  same  way? 
Speculate  about  behaviors  you  don't  understand.  Why  do  you  think  gulls  spend  so  much 
time  preening  their  feathers?  Take  notes  to  help  you  remember  everything  you  observe. 


North  Carolina's  gulls  and  terns  belong  to  the  same  bird  family,  the  Laridae.  They  are  a  lot  alike. 
They  paddle  on  water  with  webbed  toes  and  soar  in  the  air  with  long,  pointed  wings. 
They  eat  fish  and  are  colonial  r\es\ers  with  semiprecocial  chicks. 


So  how  do  you  tell  a  gull 
from  a  tern? 


Gulls:  Heavy  body.  Long,  sturdy, 
pointed  wings.  Blunt  tail.  They  soar  and  swoop.         /  ',   ' 1 


Gulls:  Stout,  hooked  bill. 
They  catch  live  seafood  and 
scavenge  along  the  shore. 
They  tear  up  large  prey. 


Terns:  Slender  body. 
Long,  narrow,  pointed  wings.  Forked  tail 
They  soar,  hover  and  dive. 


Terns:  Pointed  bill.  They  catch 
insects  and  small  fish. 
They  swallow  their  prey  whole. 
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Hunters:  Arm  Yourselves  With  West  Nile  Facts 


Prudence,  not  paranoia,  is  the  outlook 
that  Ducks  Unlimited  recommends  for 
waterfowl  hunters  concerned  about  the 
West  Nile  virus. 

The  virus  is  spread  primarily  through  mos- 
quitoes, according  to  the  hunting  and  conser- 
vation organization.  There  are  no  reported 
cases  of  it  being  contracted  through  the  han- 
dling or  consumption  of  wild  birds.  In  fact, 
new  scientific  research  indicates  wild  water- 
fowl may  be  immune. 

Mallards,  wood  ducks  and  Canada  geese  are 
among  the  more  than  100  avian  species  that 
have  tested  positive  for  the  virus,  including 
other  game  species  such  as  sandhill  cranes, 
mourning  doves,  ruffed  grouse,  wild  turkeys 
and  ring-necked  pheasants.  But  the  infected 
waterfowl  were  all  domestic,  living  on  park 
ponds,  zoos  and  in  urban  settings.  Further- 
more, thousands  of  birds  die  each  year  from 
avian  botulism,  many  of  which  are  randomly 


tested  for  botulism  and  West  Nile  virus.  To 
date,  no  wild  waterfowl  have  tested  positive 
for  West  Nile. 

That  said,  the  West  Nile  virus  is  new  to 
North  America,  and  there  is  still  much  to  be 
learned  about  it.  The  following  precautions 
should  minimize  risk: 

■  Do  not  harvest  or  handle  sick  game  birds. 

■  Wear  gloves  when  cleaning  game  or  han- 
dling live  or  dead  birds. 

■  Cook  game  birds  until  well  done. 

■  Soak  any  utensils  used  to  prepare  game 
birds  in  a  solution  of  one  part  household 
bleach  and  10  parts  water  for  20  minutes. 

■  Most  importantly,  hunters  should  avoid 
mosquitoes,  as  they  are  the  most  likely 
means  of  contracting  West  Nile  virus. 

■  At  home,  look  for  stagnant  water  in  hird- 
baths,  plant  trays,  old  tires,  wheelbarrows 
and  other  containers.  Be  diligent  about 
rechecking  them  at  least  once  a  week. 


West  Nile  and  Dogs 


The  first  American  cases  of 
West  Nile  infection  in  dogs 
were  reported  this  year.  Most  did 
not  become  seriously  ill,  although 
an  8-year-old  Irish  setter/golden 
retriever  mix  died  in  Illinois,  one 
of  the  hardest-hit  states. 

Veterinarians  and  public- 
health  officials  do  not  expect  an 
epidemic  among  household  pets. 
As  with  humans,  the  most  suscep- 
tible dogs  are  the  old,  the  very 
young  and  those  with  weakened 
immune  systems. 

To  minimize  risk  of  West  Nile 
infection — both  to  dogs  and  to 
yourself — minimize  exposure 
to  mosquitoes: 

•  Use  screened  kennels. 

•  Do  not  use  DEET  on  dogs,  but 
other  mosquito  repellents  are 
approved  for  use  on  animals. 

•  Avoid  walks  or  training  ses- 
sions in  the  early  morning 
or  late  afternoon,  when 
mosquitoes  are  most  active. 

Should  your  pet  contract  the 
virus,  full  recovery  is  likely.  Direct 
transmission  of  the  virus  to  you  or 
another  animal  is  unlikely. 
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Mussel  Has  Muscle  to  Delay  Road 


N<  \  Wll  I  >L1I  I:  KI^OI  'Kl  I  s 


The  Carolina  Heelsplitter 

(Lasmigona  decorata)  is  on  both 
the  federal  and  state  endangered 
species  lists. 


An  endangered  mussel  is  holding  up  construction  of  a  bypass  highway  around  Monroe. 

The  U.S.  74  bypass  is  intended  to  reduce  commute  times  between  the  Union  County  suburbs 
and  Mecklenburg  County.  Beachgoers  from  the  mountains  or  western  Piedmont  would  also 
benefit.  But  the  Carolina  heelsplitter  wouldn't. 

The  rare  mussel,  which  grows  to  only  4  V>  inches  long,  has  already  lost  much  habitat  to 
previous  construction.  Mud  and  silt  from  buildings  and  other  highway  projects  run  off  into  the 
streams  and  rivers,  coating  the  bottoms  and  the  bottom-dwelling  mollusks.  Once  plentiful,  the 
heelsplitter  is  now  on  the  state  and  federal  lists  of  endangered  species.  Two  of  the  six  remaining  heel- 
splitter populations  are  in  Union  County. 
Buffers  along  streams  in  the  Goose  Creek  and  Duck  Creek  watersheds  would  help  protect  the  heelsplitter; 
vegetation  in  the  buffers  would  filter  runoff  water  of  mud  and  other  pollutants.  But  there  is  disagreement 
between  the  road's  supporters  and  the  environmental  regulatory  agencies — particularly  the  N.C.  Wildlife 
Resources  Commission  and  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service — as  to  how  wide  these  streamside  buffers 
should  be.  Until  the  issue  is  settled,  road  builders  cannot  secure  the  required  permits,  halting  the  project 
with  no  resolution  in  sight. 


Wildlife 

through  the  Year 


Decorating  for  Wildlife 


The  holidays  are  here  again,  and 
many  of  us  will  spend  a  significant 
portion  of  the  time  decorating  our  house 
in  as  festive  a  manner  as  possible.  It's  tradition 
and,  more  importantly,  a  time  of  year  when  anything 
truly  goes  for  the  budding  exterior  decorator.  Those  most 
afflicted  with  the  Christmas  spirit  will  hang  strings  of 
lights  on  anything  that  will  stand  still  long  enough. 

This  year,  however,  let  me  propose  an  alternative  to 
the  neighborly  wattage  wars.  Instead  of  converting 
your  yard  into  a  blink-lighted  runway  for  Santa's 
sleigh,  how  about  putting  out  decorations  that  are 
as  visually  appealing  as  they  are  tasty  to  wildlife? 

A  beautiful  decoration  can  be  made  using  a  length 
of  twine  and  a  tapestry  needle.  Alternately  thread  raw 
peanuts,  cranberries,  grapes  and  apple  chunks  on  a  string. 
Popcorn  can  also  be  added,  but  it  may  be  a  little  more 
difficult  to  work  with.  Once  finished,  drape  your  creation 
around  your  tree  of  choice,  adding  seed  cakes  and  dried 
sunflower  heads,  both  of  which  can  be  found  at  your  local 
hardware  store.  Create  other  ornaments  by  punching  out 
shapes  of  bread  with  a  cookie  cutter.  The  bread  will 
quickly  become  stale  and  can  be  easily  hung  with  thread 
or  bread  ties.  Once  complete,  your  tree  will  be  an  instant 
hit,  attracting  wildlife  of  various  sizes  and  colors — the  best 
decorations  of  all. 

Nov/,  let's  see  your  neighbors  top  that. 

— Chris  Powell 


Hemorrhagic  Disease 
Strikes  N.C.  Deer 

Chronic  wasting  disease  has  come  under  intense  scrutiny,  but 
another  serious  illness  already  afflicts  North  Carolina's  deer. 
Hemorrhagic  disease,  often  known  as  bluetongue  or  blacktongue,  was 
diagnosed  in  dozens  of  sick  or  dead  whitetails  in  the  central  and  eastern 
regions  of  the  state  this  fall.  Two  closely  related  viruses — epizootic  hemor- 
rhagic disease  (EHD)  virus  and  bluetongue  virus- — cause  hemorrhagic 
disease.  Both  are  spread  by  biting  flies  called  midges. 
Outbreaks  are  seen  almost  every  year  some- 
where in  the  Southeast,  said  Evin  Stanford, 
deer  biologist  for  the  N.C.  Wildlife  Resources 
Commission.  "A  dry  summer  followed  by 
wet  weather  late  in  the  season  can  cause  a 
surge  in  the  midge  population,"  Stanford 
said.  Although  it  can  wipe  out  10  to 
20  percent  of  a  deer  herd,  the  disease  will 
run  a  natural  course,  probably  subsiding 
after  the  first  frost. 
Symptoms  vary  widely.  Some  animals 
may  show  no  symptoms;  others  can  appear 
bloated,  very  thin  or  weak  and  have  foot,  mouth 
or  internal  lesions.  Associated  fevers  can  make  deer 
thirsty,  so  dead  and  dying  deer  are  often  found  near  water. 

Humans  do  not  contract  hemorrhagic  disease  from  deer,  nor  from 
the  bite  of  an  infected  midge.  Hunters  should  not  worry  about  dressing 
deer  or  eating  venison.  The  two  hemorrhagic  disease  viruses  are  specific 
to  ruminants  such  as  deer,  antelope,  cattle,  goats  and  sheep.  Most 
infected  livestock  animals  do  not  show  signs;  however,  sheep  infected 
with  the  bluetongue  virus  can  get  severely  ill.  Deer  that  recover  from 
an  episode  of  hemorrhagic  disease  are  immune  for  life. 

To  report  a  sick  deer,  call  the  Wildlife  Commission  at  (919)  733-7291. 
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Coastal  Federation  Calls  for  Oyster  Reefs 


More  oyster  reefs  such  as  these 
can  help  clean  North  Carolina's 
coastal  waters. 


North  Carolina's  oyster  crop  will  take  decades 
and  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  to  restore 
because  coastal  waters  need  cleaning,  according 
to  a  report  by  the  N.C.  Coastal  Federation. 

"When  the  coast  is  no  longer  a  healthy  place 
for  oysters,  public  health  and  safety  will  also  be 
threatened,"  according  to  the  State  of  the  Coast 
report,  issued  annually  by  the  conservation  orga- 
nization. This  year's  report  focuses  on  oysters 
because  the  shellfish  are  an  important  indicator 
of  the  health  of  the  state's  waterways. 

Oysters  have  been  in  trouble  for  years,  but  the 
Coastal  Federation's  report  said  they  now  could 
be  considered  endangered  because  of  diseases 
and  pollution,  much  of  it  originating  upstream. 
North  Carolina's  oyster  population  is  down  more 
than  90  percent  since  the  start  of  the  20th 
century.  At  their  peak,  the  filter -feeding  oysters 
could  cleanse  the  entire  volume  of  the  Pamlico 
Sound  every  few  days. 


Oyster  reefs  once  were  so  abundant  that  they 
were  navigational  hazards  and  provided  sanctu- 
aries for  countless  fish  species.  The  plan  calls  for 
restoring  the  population  to  just  10  percent  of  its 
historic  level  by  building  oyster  reefs  and  protec- 
ting them  in  sanctuaries. 

Until  the  native  stock  of  oysters  rebounds, 
the  state  could  introduce  disease -resistant  Asian 
oysters  to  allow  fishermen  to  make  a  living.  The 
Asian  oysters  taste  like  natives  and  reach  market 
size  faster.  They  could  be  sterilized  at  a  state 
hatchery  and  sold  to  fishermen  at  cost  to  be 
raised  in  tightly  controlled  aquaculture  operations. 

The  report  also  calls  on  the  state  to  reduce 
the  amount  of  polluted  stormwater  runoff  that 
enters  the  coastal  waters  by  limiting  the  types  of 
shoreline  development. 

To  view  the  entire  2002  State  of  the  Coast 
report,  log  onto  www.nccoast.org. 


Calendar  of  Events 


Friday  -  Sunday,  Dec.  6-8 

The  Core  Sound  Waterfowl  Weekend  on  Harkers  Island  celebrates 
tradition  with  waterfowl  artists,  decoy  carvers,  loon  calling,  boat 
building,  net  weaving  and  other  hunting  and  fishing  activities. 
Call  the  Core  Sound  Waterfowl  Museum,  (252)  728-1500,  or  log 
onto  www.coresound.com. 

Saturday  -  Sunday,  Dec.  7-8 

The  Swan  Days  Festival  in  Swan  Quarter  will  celebrate  the  return 
of  thousands  of  tundra  swans  to  Lake  Mattamuskeet.  Call  toll-free 
(888)  493-3826,  or  log  onto  www.albemarle-nc.com/hyde/events/ 
swandays.htm. 

Saturday,  Dec.  14 

Celebrate  With  Wildlife  at  the  Schiele  Museum  of  Natural  History 
in  Gastonia,  which  will  present  tales  of  the  woodland  world  in  winter. 
Call  (704)  866-6908,  or  log  onto  www.schielemuseum.org. 

Saturday  -  Sunday,  Dec.  28  -  29 

A  gun  show  will  be  held  in  the  Hickory  Convention  Center.  Call  toll- 
free  (888)  715-0606,  or  log  onto  www.cegunshows.com. 

Readers  should  check  with  the  contact  listed  before  traveling  to  an  event.  Items  for  listing 
should  be  conservation-oriented  and  should  be  submitted  at  least  four  months  in  advance 
todeen.brad@coned.wildlife.state.nc.us,  or  call  (919)  733-7123,  Ext.  264. 


did 
j&  know 

Public  Backs 
Eco-Kn  owl  edge 


A survey  of  North  Carolinians  revealed 
overwhelming  support  for  environmental 
education,  although  many  existing  programs 
and  facilities  are  not  well-known. 

Almost  all  respondents — 94.3  percent — 
agreed  that  environmental  education  should 
be  taught  in  North  Carolina  schools,  accord- 
ing to  the  Environmental  Education  Fund,  which 
released  its  survey  results  in  August.  The  non- 
profit organization  formed  in  1998  to  raise 
public  awareness  of  the  environmental  con- 
sequences of  our  actions. 

The  survey  of  the  general  public  found  sim- 
ilar high  support  for  environmental  education 
of  both  children  and  adults,  although  slightly 
more  favored  such  efforts  for  children  than  for 
adults — 91  percent  to  89  percent,  respectively. 
In  addition,  86  percent  of  respondents  wanted 
to  learn  more  about  the  environmental  conse- 
quences of  their  own  everyday  decisions.  A 
similar  survey  of  teachers  from  grades  K-12 
will  be  released  later. 
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Commission  Evaluates 
New  Fish  Attractors 

Could  plastic  barrels  and  pipes  be  better  at  providing  habitat 
for  fish  than  Christmas  trees?  The  N.C.  Wildlife  Resources 
Commission  hopes  to  answer  that  question  by  comparing 
the  fish-attracting  abilities  of  fabricated  structures  to  that 
of  woody  vegetation. 

This  past  summer,  four  of  the  new  man-made  attractors  were 
sunk  in  Sutton  Lake  in  New  Hanover  County.  The  fish  attractors 
are  made  of  PVC  piping  in  the  form  of  a  5-foot -by-5-foot  cube. 
Half  of  a  recycled  55 -gallon  barrel  is  suspended  on  each  horizontal 
piece  of  piping,  providing  cover  for  the  fish.  Concrete  blocks  are 
used  to  sink  the  structure. 

In  the  past,  the  Wildlife  Commission  has  relied  on  recycled 
Christmas  trees  to  provide  supplemental  cover  at  the  bottom  of 
lakes.  Because  these  trees  quickly  decompose  and  lose  their  ability 
to  provide  habitat,  biologists  are  looking  for  longer -lasting 
structures.  But  before 
shifting  toward  artificial 
structures,  the  Wildlife 
Commission  first  plans  to 
study  their  effectiveness. 

Christian  Waters,  a 
Wildlife  Commission 
fisheries  biologist,  said  he 
would  be  conducting  the 
study  by  using  an  under- 
water camera  to  document 
the  size,  number  and  types 
of  fish  that  inhabit  both 
the  artificial  structure  and 
the  Christmas  trees.  This 
will  be  the  first  time  the 
Wildlife  Commission  has 
used  an  underwater  camera 
to  monitor  an  experiment. 

"What  type  of  data  and  what  type  of  analysis  we  are  going  to 
be  able  to  do  will  be  determined  once  we  start  using  the  camera," 
Waters  said.  "The  pilot  study  will  last  a  couple  months.  If  the 
camera  pans  out,  and  everything  looks  like  it  is  going  to  be  worth 
pursuing,  then  it  very  well  could  be  a  year-or-two  study  and 
possibly  could  be  used  on  other  reservoirs  where  we  are  using 
similar  techniques." 

Owned  by  Carolina  Power  and  Light  Co.,  Sutton  Lake  contains 
aquatic  vegetation  that  often  grows  to  nuisance  levels.  Periodic 
treatment  with  chemicals  eliminates  most  of  the  natural  habitat, 
which  is  why  the  Wildlife  Commission  is  particularly  interested  in 
developing  long-lasting,  man-made  structures  in  the  lake. 

Fisheries  technician  Bobby  Glen  Kimbrell,  who  first  developed 
the  plastic  attractor,  said  each  structure  costs  $150  and  is  designed 
not  to  snag  fishing  lures.  "It's  all  made  of  a  hard  plastic,  so  hooks 
will  be  less  likely  to  imbed  in  it,"  Kimbrell  said.  "If  a  hook  catches 
the  edge  of  a  barrel,  the  barrel  should  flip  over,  releasing  the  hook." 

— Chris  Powell 


Great  Smoky  Mountains  National  Park  heads  the  list  of  most- 
polluted  national  parks,  as  ranked  by  three  conservation  groups. 
The  air  in  some  national  parks  is  of  poorer  quality  than  in  many 
cities,  said  the  report  by  the  National  Parks  Conservation  Association, 
Our  Children's  Earth  and  Boone-based  Appalachian  Voices.  The 
Great  Smokies  placed  ahead  of  other  severely  polluted  national  parks: 
Shenandoah  in  Virginia,  Mammoth  Cave  in  Kentucky,  Sequoia- 
Kings  Canyon  in  California  and  Acadia  in  Maine. 

The  report  used  an  index  to  compare  10  national  parks  with 
extensive  air -monitoring  programs.  It  compared  their  measurements 
of  haze,  ozone  and  acid  precipitation  from  1991  through  2001. 

The  Great  Smokies  led  the  rankings  in  each  of  those  three 
categories.  Besides  being  unsightly,  these  three  conditions 
can  damage  the  environment  and  be  unhealthy  to  humans, 
animals  and  plants: 

•  Haze  is  caused  by  microscopic  particles  in  the  air  that  are 
also  believed  to  shorten  the  lives  of  people  who  breathe 
high  concentrations  for  many  years. 

•  Ozone  irritates  lung  conditions  such  as  asthma  and  can 
harm  plants.  Ozone  levels  in  the  Smokies  violated  federal 
health  standards  more  than  175  times  since  1998,  the 
report  said,  damaging  30  plant  species. 

•  Acid  rain  and  other  precipitation  from  burning  fossil  fuels 
can  harm  plants  as  well  as  trout  in  high-altitude  streams. 

To  see  the  complete  report,  log  onto  www.appvoices.org. 


Fisheries  technicians  Bobby  Glenn 
Kimbrell  (right)  and  David  Hart  sink 
a  fish  attractor  into  Sutton  Lake. 


On  Patrol 


Patrolling  a  wooded  area  of 
New  Hanover  County  last 
fall,  wildlife  Senior  Officer 
Tim  Bullock  spotted  an  all- 
terrain  vehicle  leaving  a 
power-transmission  right 
of  way.  The  driver  carried 
a  .270-caliber  rifle,  but  it 
was  muzzleloader  season. 

As  Bullock  reached  to 
search  a  camouflage  backpack,  the 
man  shouted,  "Don't  touch  that  bag!"  Inside 
was  a  5-foot  timber  rattlesnake,  earning  its 
collector  a  citation  for  unlawful  possession  of 
a  species  of  special  concern — on  top  of  the 
out-of-season  violation. 


ILLUSTRATED  BY  JACKIE  I'lTTMAN 
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Nature's 
Ways  m 


Late  Bloomer 

written  by  Jeff  Be  ane 
illustrated  by  Jim  Brown 


Late  fall  means  dormancy  for  most  plants.  But  during  a  November  or  December 
walk  in  the  woods,  you  might  spot  a  small,  leafless  tree  or  shrub  sporting 
fragrant,  clustered  flowers  that  resemble  tiny  yellow  pom-poms.  The  tree  isn't 
confused.  It's  just  Hamamelis  virginiana,  the  common  witch  hazel. 

Also  known  as  water  witch,  snapping  hazel,  winter  bloom  and  Epiphany  tree,  witch 
hazel's  genus  name,  Hamamelis,  means  "together  with  fruit" — referencing  the  fact  that 
it's  the  only  North  American  tree  bearing  ripe  fruit,  flowers  and  next  year's  leaf  buds 
simultaneously.  Its  common  name  may  stem  from  early  settlers'  use  of  its  springy  branches 
for  water  divination.  Or  "witch"  may  be  a  corruption  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  "wice," 
meaning  "pliant"  or  "supple." 

Native  Americans  used  witch  hazel's  tannin-rich  leaves  and  bark  as  an  astringent 
and  to  treat  eye  and  skin  inflammations.  It  is  still  used  today  as  an  ingredient  in 
soothing  lotions,  after  shaves  and  other  medicines  and  cosmetics. 

Witch  hazel  reaches  10  feet  in  height  and  usually  blooms  from  October  to 
December,  after  most  of  its  leaves  have  fallen.  Look  for  it  in  the  woods  this  month. 
Or  listen:  The  ripe  seedpods  burst  with  a  pop  if  crushed,  expelling  seeds  up  to  sev- 
eral meters.  Witch  hazel's  spidery  yellow  blooms  and  exploding  seedpods  seem  to 
laugh  in  the  face  of  impending  winter. 


Water  Woes  Increasing 

More  than  a  third  of  surveyed  rivers,  and  about  half  of  all  lakes  and  estuaries,  are 
too  polluted  for  swimming  or  fishing,  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  reported. 

In  its  biennial  National  Water  Quality  Inventory,  the  EPA  said  that  runoff  from 
farms  and  construction,  leaky  sewage  treatment  plants  and  changes  in  the  natural 
flow  of  streams  and  rivers  are  fouling  the  nation's  waters.  From  1998  to  2000,  the 
percentage  of  polluted  streams  rose  from  35  percent  to  39  percent;  the  percentage 
of  polluted  lakes  was  unchanged  at  45  percent;  and  the  percentage  of  polluted 
estuaries  increased  from  44  percent  to  51  percent. 

In  a  separate  report,  the  EPA  projected  a  gap  of  more  than  $500  billion  in 
unmet  water  quality  needs  over  20  years  unless  spending  on  treatment  facilities 
rises  significantly.  The  analysis  of  future  water  needs  predicted  that  by  2019, 
municipal  systems  could  be  short  $271  billion  for 
wastewater  and  $263  billion  for  drinking  water  infra- 
structure due  to  deferred  maintenance,  inadequate 
replacement  and  rising  demand. 

For  the  complete  reports,  log  onto  www.epa.gov. 


MELISSA  McGAW 


Catch  Us  at 

theseNumbers 

1-800-662-7137  to  report  violations  of 
hunting  and  fishing  laws 

1-800-628-3773  (NC  VESSEL)  for  boat  regis- 
tration and  titling 

1-800-675-0263  for  hunting  dates  and 
shooting  hours  for  migratory  game  birds 

1-888-248-6834  (2HUNTFISH)  to  purchase 
most  licenses  with  VISA  or  MasterCard  using 
a  touch-tone  telephone 

1-800-446-8663  (I  GOT  ONE)  to  report  big 
game  harvests 

Connect  to  the  Commission's  online  Web  site 
at  www.ncwildlife.org 

Calk  are  answered  in  order,  but  some  numbers  may 
require  a  wait  during  busy  seasons. 


Wildlife  Endowment 
Fund  Report 

Fund  Balance  $48,830,061.17 


Established  on  May  29, 1981,  this 
fund  is  derived  from  the  sale  of  life- 
time hunting  and  fishing  licenses  and 
lifetime  subscriptions  to  Wildlife  in 
North  Carolina  magazine,  as  well  as 
from  tax-deductible  contributions. 
Although  the  interest  may  be  used  to 
supplement  N.  C.  Wildlife  Resources 
Commission  programs,  the  principal 
remains  invested  to  generate  addi- 
tional interest  for  the  future. 
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^L^k  igratory  waterfowl 

m  w  I  winging  over  the  Cape 
Hatteras  lighthouse — that's  a 
coastal  scene  we  can  still  savor 
because  of  conservation  efforts. 
The  lighthouse  has  been  moved 
inland.  And  some  waterfowl,  such 
as  snow  geese,  are  now  so  boun- 
tiful that  hunting  is  needed  to 
keep  populations  in  balance. 
Our  latest  sporting  heritage  tee 
recalls  the  past  and  reminds  us 
that  our  hunting  traditions  play 
an  important  role  in  conserva- 
tion. Louis  Frisino's  "Snows 
Over  Hatteras"  adorns  a  100 
percent  cotton  Hanes  Beefy -T. 

$14.50 

ITEM  codes: 
A14MED  (medium) 
A14LRG  (large) 
A14XLG  (extra  large) 
A14XXL  (extra  extra  large) 

Camouflage  cap,  p.  39. 


Left  front 
design 


Your  purchase  supports  the  development  of  conservation 
education  projects  and  programs  in  north  carolina. 


Order  this  item  ana  oil  N.C.  WILD  Store  products  online  at:  www.newiiaiife.org 
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more  items  available  onli 


Amphibians:  Frogs  of  North  ► 
Carolina  Poster  Set 

These  two  posters  showcase  North 
Carolina's  frogs  and  toads.  Vibrant 
photos  and  informative  text  make  them 
a  stand-out  in  the  home  or  classroom. 
Each  poster  is  22"  x  34". 
SET  $10     ITEM  CODE  P20 

Each  poster  can  also  be  purchased 
separately. 

The  Hylid  Frogs 

$6  item  code  p11 
True  Frogs  &  Toads 

$6   item  code  p14 


ne  at:  www.newiiaiife.org 

•4  Amphibians:  Salamanders  of 
North  Carolina  Poster  Set 

Become  an  expert  on  some  of  the  state's  most 
unique  creatures.  These  three  posters  include 
a  color  illustration  and  life  cycle  notes  for  the 
54  species  that  occur  in  North  Carolina. 
Each  poster  is  24"  x  36". 
SET  $15     ITEM  CODE  P25 

Each  poster  can  also  be  purchased  separately. 

PART  1 .  Thirteen  species  with  lungs  or  gills. 

$6     ITEM  CODE  P19 

PART  2.  Twenty  lungless  species: 

Desrtvognathus  and  Eurycea. 

$6     ITEM  CODE  P23 

PART  3.  The  remaining  21  lungless  species. 

$6     ITEM  CODE  P24 


ran© 


Snakes  of  North  Carolina  Poster  Set 

Snakes  alive!  Though  often  feared,  most  are 
harmless.  And  they  play  special  roles  in  our 
environment.  Our  two  new  snake  posters 
provide  close-ups  of  North  Carolina's  17  live- 
bearing  and  19  egg-laying  species.  Indicators  for 
those  that  are  venomous  and  endangered  make 
this  set  a  safety  and  learning  aid  for  homes, 
classrooms  and  parks.  Each  poster  is  24"  x  36". 
SET  $10     ITEM  CODE  P26 

Each  poster  can  also  be  purchased  separately. 

Livebearers 

$6   item  code  p5 
Egg-layers 

$6   item  code  p8 


Butterflies  Poster  Set 

A  brilliant  selection  of  17  rare  and  19  common 
butterflies  adorn  these  two  posters.  Range 
maps  and  informational  text  highlight  the 
connections  between  the  butterflies  and  their 
habitats.  Each  poster  is  22"  x  34". 
Set  $14    item  code  P17 


Qardens  for  Butterflies 

guide  with  the  purchase 
of  a  poster  set.  p 


Each  poster  can  also  be 
purchased  separately. 

Common  Butterflies 

$8  item  code  p15 
Rare  Butterflies 

$8    item  code  p16 


T  Sporting  Dogs  of  North  Carolina 
Poster  Set 

These  two  posters  present  color  portraits  of  24  sporting 
breeds  with  descriptions  of  theit  habits  and  history.  One 
poster  depicts  breeds  that  point  or  flush  and  retrieve  birds. 
The  second  depicts  those  that  trail  their  quarry  and  some 
that  tree  as  well.  Each  poster  is  22"  x  34". 
SET  $16    ITEM  CODE  P22 

 Tn^fNcKmoH^ 

SP0RT1!^UCXj-.™  ^  

foRTH  Carolina       Each  poster  can  also  be 
purchased  separately. 

Pointing  & 
Retrieving  Breeds 

$10   item  code  p18 

Trailing  & 
Treeing  Breeds 

$10   item  code  p21 


1 
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Sporting 


T-shirts 


These  limited  edition  shirts 
honor  North  Carolina's 
sporting  traditions. 


Largemouth  Bass.  Add  some  history  to  your  fishing  trips  with 
our  bass-fishing  tee.  This  white,  all -cotton  tee  features  our  sporting 
heritage  logo  on  the  front  and  a  Duane  Raver  scene  on  the  back  — 
a  largemouth  at  historic  Atkinson's  Mill.  Adult  sizes  only. 

$14.50     ITEM  CODES: 

A12MED  (medium)  A12XLG  (extra  large) 

A12LRG  (large)  A12XXL  (extra  extra  large) 


A6 


A3 


Wild  Turkey,  a  timeless  spring  scene  makes  this  tee  a  trophy.  A 
Wilhelm  Goebel's  rendition  of  a  wild  torn  struts  across  the  back, 
and  the  front  displays  our  sporting  heritage  logo.  Grab  a  gobbler 
with  this  tan,  all-cotton  tee.  Adult  sizes  only. 

$14.50     ITEM  CODES: 

A13MED  (medium)  A13XLG  (extra  large) 

A13LRG  (large)  A13XXL  (extra  extra  large) 


Embroidered  Caps 

Wildlife  in  North  Carolina  Caps 

Exclusive  designs  and  magazine  logo  are 
featured  on  four  different  cap  styles. 
$16.50  each 


i  Brook  trout  on  sage -colored,  brushed  cotton 
cap  with  an  unstructured  front,  extended  bill 
and  nubuck  suede  closure.    ITEM  CODE  A3 

i  Deer  silhouette  on  Advantage®  Camouflage 
cotton  cap  with  tan  suede  bil  1 .    ITEM  CODE  A  6 

■  Deer  silhouette  on  6-panel,  solid-back  cap. 
Advantage®  Camouflage  on  cap  and  bill 
with  plastic  snap.     ITEM  CODE  A11 

■  Deer  silhouette  on  blaze -orange  cap  with 
brown  waxcloth  bill.    ITEM  CODE  A7 


Items  not  pictured: 

All  Things  Are  Connected 

Video  and  Activity  Guide.  Based  on  Chief 

Seattle's  1855  speech,  the  film's  focus  is 

on  environmental  ethics.  Accompanied  by 

This  Land  Is  Sacred  teacher's  guide,  this  film 

is  a  must-see  for  everyone.  $22     ITEM  CODE  W3 

Bird  Houses  and  Feeders 

This  8-page  illustrated  guide  to  building  birdhouses 
includes  construction  notes  and  dimensions,  as  well 
as  tips  for  turning  household  objects  into  ready- 
made  feeders  and  homes.  $2     ITEM  CODE  M6 

Magazine  Binder 

Store  12  issues  of  Wildlife  in  North  Carolina  in 
a  sturdy  binder.  $10    ITEM  CODE  M2 

Gardens  for  Butterflies 

An  8-page  guide  to  creating  your  own  garden  for 
attracting  butterflies.  FREE  with  each  butterfly 
poster  set. 

$2     ITEM  CODE  M5 


Sporting  Heritage  ► 
Posters 

These  sporting  heritage 
posters  preserve  two 
treasured  traditions. 
Each  poster  is  22"  x  34". 

Traditional  Trout  Flies  of  the 
Southern  Appalachians 

Sixteen  colorful  trout  flies  accompany 
brief  histories  and  detailed  descriptions. 
$10     ITEM  CODE  P13 


4£  4^<*t« 


Waterfowl  Decoys  of  North  Carolina 

Descriptions  of  classic  decoys  made  during 
the  heyday  of  waterfowl  hunting  complement 
19  colorful  images. 
$10     ITEM  CODE  P12 


Fishes  of  North  Carolina 

Reel  'em  in!  This  two-poster  set  depicts 
colorful  paintings  by  Duane  Raver  of  36 
freshwater  species  (28"  x  22  7z" )  and 
60  marine  species  (35"  x  22  l/z"). 
$10     ITEM  CODE  P9 
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tore  items  available  online  at:  www.newiiaiife.org 


Rivers  of  North  Carolina  ► 

In  this  128-page  special  issue  of  Wildlife  in  North  Carolina  released  in  November 
1999,  the  state's  finest  outdoor  writers  and  photographers  explore  North  Carolina's 
17  river  basins.  Eye-catching  photographs,  informative  maps  and  unique  graphics 
make  this  special  issue  a  classic.  Buy  it  for  your  own  bookshelf,  or  give  it  to  friends 
and  family  members  to  enjoy  for  years  to  come. 
$10     ITEM  CODE  M11 


2002  Migratory  Waterfowl  Print  and  Stamp  Set  ▼ 

Dawn  breaks,  and  a  flock  of  pintails  settles  on  the  brackish  waters 
of  Pamlico  Point.  In  the  gray  light,  a  father  instructs  his 
son  to  focus  on  just  one  bird 
before  shooting.  Signed  by 
artist  Ron  Louque,  "Traditions 
at  Pamlico  Point"  will  stir 
memories  of  a  first  hunt  for 
many  a  waterfowler.  Your 
purchase  of  this  limited-edition 
set  supports  wetlands  research 
and  restoration.  Overall  size: 
12"  x  14";  image  size  6  V2"  x  9". 
This  item  not  subject  to  15%  discount. 
$145     ITEM  CODE  DSP02 


Dogs  that  Point,  Fish  that  Bite  t 

Sample  50  of  Jim  Dean's  best  essays  for  WMlife 
in  North  Carolina  magazine. 
Hardbound  $19.95 
ITEM  CODE  M8 
Paperback  $10.95 
item  code  m12 

The  Secret  Lives  ► 
of  Fishermen 

More  of  Jim  Dean's  well- 
honed  observations  on  hunt- 
ing, fishing  and  the  country  life. 
Hardbound  $24.95 
ITEM  CODE  M13 


mm 


North  Carolina  WILD  Places:  ► 
A  Closer  Look 

Book  and  Posters  Set. 

Explore  the  diversity  of  the  state's  natural 
communities.  This  soft -cover  book  describes 
13  habitats  across  the  state  with  illusttations 
by  Anne  Marshall  Runyon.  A  folding  pair  of 
habitat  posters  by  Runyon  and  a  N.C.  WILD 
Places  map  featuring  the  art  of  Jackie  Pittman 
make  this  set  a  valuable  teaching  tool. 
$16     ITEM  CODE  E6 


CAROLINA  WILD  PLACES 
A  CLOSER  LOOK 


ft  it  1 


Nature's  Ways  Collection  ▲ 

If  you're  looking  for  drama  and  science  combined, 

"Nature's  Ways"  essays  from  Wildlife  in  Ncrrth  Carolina 

will  deliver.  Includes  a  new  comprehensive  index  to  all  six 

volumes  so  you  can  find  related  essays  easily. 

Half-price  while  they  last 

Boxed  Set  $15    item  code  mio 

Unboxed  set  $13.75    ITEM  CODE  M9 


North  Carolina  Wildlife  ▼ 
Viewing  Guide 

From  Cape  Hatteras  to  the  Great  Smokies,  the 
North  Carolina  Wildlife  Viewing  Guide  will  lead 
you  to  90  of  the  state's  premier  wildlife  viewing 
locations — and  better  your  chances  of  seeing 
wildlife  once  you  get  there. 
$5.95     ITEM  CODE  N6 


N.C.  WILDlife  Profiles  Binder 

&  N.C.  WILDlife  Profiles  Sets  1-12 

This  top-quality  3-ring  binder  includes: 
■  120  illustrated  fact  sheets,  each  profiling 

an  animal's  history,  status,  habitat  and 

behavior,  and  also  containing 

a  range  map.  Half-price. 
■Tab  dividers  that  organize 

12  sets  of  wildlife  fact  sheets 

by  class. 
■A  table  of  contents,  index  and 

instruction  sheet. 
$15     ITEM  CODE  W17 
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Season's  Greetings 


from  the  staff  of 

Wildlife 


IN  NORTH  CAROLINA 


Chilled  River 

Muffled  by  snow,  the 
Horsepasture  River 
whispers  through  a 
winter  wilderness — 
a  scene  of  chilled 
perfection. 
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